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PREFACE. 


Thx  AutbcH-  presents  the  following  pages  to  die  Public 
with  diffidence.  He  is  aware  that  the  very  dtle  of  "  a 
Tour  through  Italy"  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  raise  expec- 
tation, wtucb,  as  he  has  learned  from  the  fate  of  dmilaf 
compositions,  is  more  frequently  disappointed  than  sa- 
tis&ed.  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  this  inconve- 
nience, he  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  precisely  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  the  present  work,  that  the  reader  may 
enter  upon  its  perusal  with  some  previous  knowledge'  of 
its  contents. 

The  Preliminary  Discourse  is  intended  chiefly  for 
the  informatitm  of  yotmg  and  inexperienced  travelers, 
and  pcnnts  out  the  qualities  and  accompli^ments  requi- 
site to  enable  them  to  derive  from  an  Italian  Tour,  ita 
full  advant^s.  The  Reader  then  comes  to  the  Tour 
itself. 

The  epithet  Clastkal  sufficiently  points  out  its  pecu- 
liar character,  which  is  to  trace  tlK  resemblance  be- 
tween ModoTi  and  Ancient  Italy,  and  to  take  for 
guides  and  companions  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  tne  vtriters  that  preceded  tx  adorned  the 
fo-st.  Conformably  to  that  character,  the  Author  may 
be  allowed  to  dwell  with  complacency  on  the  incidents 
of  ancient  histcHy,  to  admit  every  poetical  recoUecti(Mi, 
and  to  claim  indulgence,  if  in  describing  objects  so 
often  alluded  to  by  the  Latin  writers,  he  should  fre- 
quently b(»Tow  their  expressions  i 
Vol.  I.  2 
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MateiiR  Bcripto  conrenieDte  sua.* 

Citations,  in  feet,  which  notwithstanding  the  example 
of  Cicero,  and  the  precept  of  Quiiitiliant.  some  severe 
critics  are  disposed  to  proscribe,  may  here  be  intro- 
duced or  even  lavished,  without  censure;  they  rise 
spontaneously  from  the  soil  we  tread,  and  constitute  one 
of  its  distinguishing  beauties. 

In  Modem  History,  he  may  perhaps  be  cwisidered  as 
sometimes  too  short;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Modem  History  is  not  Classical^  and  can  claim  admis- 
sion only  as  an  illustratioi.  As  for  the  icscm%  of  go- 
vernment established  in  many  provinces  by  the  present 
French  ralers,  they  are  generally  passed  over  in  ^lence 
and  contempt,  as  shifting  scenes,  or  rather  mere  Jigu- 
ranti  in  the  political  drama,  destined  to  occupy  the  at- 
tentioQ  for  a  time,  and  to  disappear  when  the  principal 
character  shows  himself  upon  the  stage. 

Of  the  state  of  painting  and  sculpture,  though  these 
arts  refect  so  much  lustre  on  Italy,  litde  b  saidj  ;  an 
acknowledgment  which  may  surprize  and  disappoint 
many  readers.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  a  long 
catalogue  of  pictures  and  statues,  without  explanatory 
observations,  appeared  absurd ;  and  on  the  other,  to 
execute  such  a  work  in  a  becoming  manner,  requires 
leisure,  technical  information,  and  the  pen  of  a  profess- 
ed artist,  perhaps  of  a  Reynolds.  The  subject  is  there- 
fore touched  incidentally  only ;  but  as  it  is  extensive 
and  amusing,  and  affords  scope  to  the  display  of  skill, 
taste  and  erudition  united,  it  wiU,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ere 
long  attract  the  attention  of  some  writer  capable  of  doing 
it  justice. 

■  Ovid,  TVist  1.  V.  i. 

t  QiUBtil.  lib.  L  cap.  v.  Edit  RoUut, 

t  IMtk  is  said  of  the  «rts,  wbea  Ae  extent  aad  impHtUMs  of 
tiie  Bobiect  are  considered  ;  but  much  Is  8^  io  conjwiBOU  <^ 
other  Tours  and  simUar  compositioiu- 
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A$  to  the  ityle-*^  the  first  plac«  some,  perhaps 
many  eKpre8^nB>  and  occasionally  whole  sentences, 
taw  have  been,  inadvertei^y  repeated;  a  fault  great 
without  doubtf  but  pardonable  because  almost  unavoid- 
able in  descrq)tive  composition.  f^%i,  indeed,  can 
pamt  like  Nature^  or  who  vary  his  coloring  with  4II  the 
tints  of  Italian  scenery,  lifted  by  an  ItaOan  sky  ?  If 
Luctettus  has  repeated  at  length  two  of  the  most  beau> 
tiful  passages  in  his  poem*,  the  author  may  claim  in- 
dulgence,  if  in  descnbii^  the  perpetual  occurrence  of 
siAiiIar  objects,  ,fae  has  been  betrayed  into  ^milar  lan- 
guage. 

In  IVoper  Names,  he  has  ventured  frequendy  to  use 
the  andent  appellation  if  not  irrecoverably  lost  in  the 
modern.  Thus,  he  sometimes  introduces  the  Benacust 
lArisi  and  Athesis,  instead  of  the  Laga  di  Garda,  Gtu 
rigliano  and  Adige,  because  the  former  names  are  still 
ramiliar  to  the  l&imed  ear,  and  by  no  means  unknown 
even  to  the  peasantry.  The  same  may  be  aaid  of  the 
AmOf  the  Tiber,  and  several  other  rivers,  and  may  be 
extended  to  many  cities  and  mountains.  He  has,  as 
much  as  possible,  attempted  to  discard  the  French  ter- 
mination in  Italian  names,  and  laments  that  he  cannot 
carry  con^stency  so  tar  as  to  apply  it  to  antiquity,  and 
rejecting  the  semi-barbarous  appellations  with  which 
the  French  have  mi^iamed  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
ancients,  restore  to  Horace,  and  Virgil,  all  their  Ro* 
man  majesty.f  But  this  general  reformation  must  be 
left  to  more  able  and  more  popular  \vriters,  or  rather 
perhaps  recommended  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who 
IM'eside  over  the  Universities  and  the  great  Schools,  and 
to  the  Critics  who  direct  the  public  taste  in  Reviews, 
and  have  of  late  exercised  no  small  influence  over  cus- 
tom itself. 

We  now  come  to  objects  of  greater  moment,  and 
here  the  Auth(n:  must,  however  reluctantly,  obtrude 

•  Lib.  i.  v.  923.— Lib.  iv.  v. 

t  Titos  Livius  owes  the  recovery  of  his  Roman  appellatiim  to 
the  Bishop  of  LaKtUir,  who  introduces  it  into  his  Apologr  for  tb» 
Bible.      "^  '  "^^ 
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m  PREFACE. 

lumsdf  on  the  attention  of  the  Reader.  Religion,  Poli- 
tics, and  Literature,  arc  the  three  |;rcat  objects  that 
employ  every  mind  raised  by  education  above  the  level 
of  the  laborer  or  of  the  mechanic  ;  upon  them  every 
thinking  man  must  have  a  dedded  opinion,  and  that 
opinion  must  occasionally  influence  his  conduct,  con- 
versation, and  writings.  Sincere  and  undi^uised  in 
tile  belief  and  profi^ssion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reli- 
gion, the  Author  affects  not  to  conceal,  because  he  is' 
not  ashamed  of  its  influence.  However  unpopular  it 
may  be,  he  is  convinced  that  its  evil  repcHt  is  not  die 
result  of  any  inherent  defect,  but  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  polemic  animosity,  of  the  exag^;erations  of 
mends,  of  the  misconceptions  of  enemies.  Yes!  he 
must  acknowledge  that  the  affecting  lessons,  the  holy 
examples,  and  the  majestic  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church 
made  an  early  impression  on  his  mind;  and  neither 
time  OT  experience,  neither  reading  nor  conversation, 
nor  much  travelling,  have  weakened  that  impression,  or 
diminished  his  veneration.  Yet  with  this  affectionate 
attachment  to  the  ancient  Faith,  he  presumes  not  to  ar- 
raign those  who  support  other  sj  stems.  Persuaded 
that  their  claims  to  mercy  as  well  as  his  own,  depend 
upon  Sincerity  and  Charity,  he  leaves  them  and  himself 
to  the  disposal  of  the  common  Father  of  All,  who,  we 
may  humbly  hope,  will  treat  our  errors  and  our  defects 
with  more  indulgence  than  mortals  usually  shew  to 
each  other.  In  truth.  Reconciliation  and  Union  are  the 
objects  of  his  warmest  wishes,  of  his  most  fervent 
cupy  his  thoughts,  they  employ  his 
le  shall  happen  to  mark  the  spot  where 
to  repose,  that  atone  shall  speak  of 
:iliation. 

:  to  Politics,  a  subject  of  a  very  deli- 
;  difference  of  opinion,  like  di^gree- 
ment  in  Religion,  has  given  occasion  to  many  rancor> 
ous  and  interminable  contests :  and  here,  expressions 
apparently  fevorable  to  republicanism,  or  perhaps  the 
general  tendency  of  his  principles  to  the  cause  of  free- 
Oom,  may  incline  some  of  his  readers  to  suspect  him  cf 
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an  ncces^ve  and  unccmstitutional  attachment  to  that 
form  <^  government.  Without  doubt.  Liberty,  the 
source  oi  so  many  virtues,  the  mother  of  so  many  arts, 
the  sraing  of  public  and  private  happiness,  of  the  glory 
and  uie  greatness  of  nations,  is  and  ever  wiH  be  the  idol 
of  liberal  and  manly  minds,  and  that  system  which  is 
most  favorable  to  its  developement  must  necessarily 
obtain  their  approbation.  But  fortunately  they  need  not 
have  recourse  to  fine-span  theories  for  the  principles,  or 
took  to  past  ages  or  to  disiant  countries  for  the  prac- 
tice of  a  free,  and,  what  may  justly  be  called,  a  republi- 
can government.  The  constitution  of  England  actually 
comprises  the  excellencies  of  all  the  ancient  common-  > 
wealths,  tt^ietber  with  the  advantages  of  the  best  forms 
of  monarchy  ;  though  liable,  as  aU  human  institutions 
are,  to  abuse  and  decay,  yet  like  the  works  of  Provi- 
dence, it  contains  in  itself  the  means  of  correction  and 
the  seeds  of  renovation.  Such  a  system  was  consider- 
ed as  one  of  utiatt^nable  perfection  by  Cicero,  and  was 
pronounced  by  Tadtus,  a  vision  fair  but  transient. — 
A  scheme  of  policy  that  enchanted  the  sages  of  antiqui- 
ty  may  surely  content  the  patriot  and  tfie  philosqiher  of 
modem  days,  and  the  only  wish  of  both  must  be,  that, 
in  spite  oS  royal  encroachment  and  of  popular  frenzy,  it 
jnaj  last  for  ever. 

In  literature,  if  the  author  differs  from  those  who  have 
preceded  him  in  the  same  Tour ;  if  he  censures  the 
opuiions  of  any  other  traveller  or  writer;  he  hopes  he 
has  expressed  the  reasons  of  hb  dissent  with  the  ten- 
derness and  with  the  attention  due  to  their  feelings  and 
reputation. 

On  the  merits  of  the  French  language  and  literature 
he  dilTers  from  many ;  but  he  is  open  to  conviction  even 
on  this  subject,  and  only  requests  the  Reader  to  wei^ 
with  impartiality  ti»e  reasons  which  he  produces  against 
both,  aiw  the  more  so,  as  the  question  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  may  perhaps  be  imagined ;  for,  to  the 
wide  circulation  of  Frendi  authws  may  be  attributed 
many  of  the  evils  under  which  Europe  now  labors. — 
This  obso^ation  naturally  leads  to  the  following.    If 
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ever  be  indulges  in  harsh  and  acrimonious  hn^piam^  hlg 
when  ^leaking  of  the  French,  their  priuoii^es  and  mea* 
sures ;  and  on  this  subject  he  acknowledgfes  that  tus  ex- 
]vessions,  if  they  correspond  with  his  feelings,  must  bQ 
Strong,  because  his  Bbhorreace  of  that  government  and 
of  its  vrhcAe  system,  is  deep  and  uoquaiified.  Ndtber 
the  patriot  who  recollects  the  vindictive  spirit  with 
which  the  Ruler  of  France  carries  on  hostilities  a^nst 
Great  Britain,  the  only  Bulwark  of  Europe,  and  the  as* 
sylum  (^  the  Independence  of  Nations,  because  he 
KDOWs  where  FreeiMn  makes  her  last  stand* 

Libertaa  ultima  mandi 
Quo  Bteturit  ferieada  loco } 

Luean.  vii. 

nw  the  philosc^her  who  considers  the  wide  wasting 
war  which  the  French  government  has  been  so  long 
carrying  on  against  the  uberties  and  the  happiness  m 
mankind,  will  prc^bly  condeimi  the  author's  feel- 
ings as  intemperate,  <x  require  anyapolc^  ff)r  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  expressions.  As  long  as  religion  and  li> 
terature,  civilization  and  independence  are  objects  of 
estimation  among  men,  so  long  must  reDoaUtonartf 
France  be  remembered  with  horror  and  detestation. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the 
Tour  sketched  out  in  the  ft^wing  pages  was  .under- 
taken in  company  with  Philip  Roche,  Esq.  a  young 
gentleman  of  fortune,  who,  while  he  spared  no  ex- 
pcnce  to  render  it  instructive,  contributed  much  to  its 
pleasures  by  his  gentle  manners,  and  by  his  many  mild 
and  benevolent  virtues ;  virtues  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  have  extended  their  inSuence  through  a  loi^  and 
IHt}sperous  life,  and  contributed  to  the  t^ppiness,  not 
of  his  family  only,  but  of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintance.  But  these  hopes  were  vain,  and 
the  Author  is  destined  to  pay  this  unavailing  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend  and  companion. 

The  two  gentlemen  who,  with  the  Author  and  his 
fellow  traveller,  formed  the  party  often  alluded  to  in 
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lbs  fi^omiur  ps^ca,  were  the  hiHioiable  Mr.  Cost, 
now  Lwd  Bbownlow,  and  Robert  RusEBitoKK, 
Hsq.  of  Rusbbroke  Park.  The  information,  the  po. 
Iiteness,  and  the  good  humor  of  the  f<xiner,  with  the 
livelin^s,  the  miitb,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
latter,  heightened  the  pleasures  of  the  journey,  and 
by  supplying  a  ccffitinual  found  t^  incident  and  con- 
versation, roidered  even  Italy  itself  more  delightfol. 
To  Lord  Bkowklow,  the  Author  must  acknowledge 
another  obligation,  as  he  is  indebted  to  his  Lcvdabip 
for  several  useful  observations  during  the  course  (^  this 
wcx'k,  and  prticularly  fur  the  details  of  the  excursioQ 
to  the  island  of  Itchia,  and  the  account  of  the  solitudes 
of  Camaldoli  and  of  Jiherma, 

The  publication  of  these  volumes  has  been  delayed 
by  frequent  avocations,  and  particularly  by  a  mtse  ex- 
t^isive  and  scarcely  less  tntere^ng  excursion  to  parts 
o&  JDabnatia,  the  Western  Coasts  of  Greece,  the  lom- 
an  Isiandj  to  Sicily^  Malta,  &c.  &c.  The  details 
of  this  latter  Tour  may,  perhaps,  be  presented  to  the 
public  if  the  folloniner  pages  meet  its  approbaticm. 
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PBELIMINAET  DISCOUItSE. 


Jam  mens  pnetrepidans  avet  vagari : 
Jam  Iieti  itiulio  pedes  vigescunt. 
O  dulces  comituai  ralete  cffitns,    ' 
I^Bgd  quOB  nmn!  ft  domo  prgfectos, 
Divusd  varite  viee  reportant. 

CatuL  XL  IV, 


The  degree  of  preparation  necessary  for  travelling  de- 
pends upon  the  motives  which  induce  us  to  travel.  He 
who  goes  from  home  merely  to  change  the  scene  and 
to  seek  for  novelty ;  who  makes  amusement  his  sole 
object,  and  has  no  other  view  but  to  fill  up  a  few 
months  that  must  otherwise  remain  unemployed,  has  no 
need  of  mental  [H*epanition  for  his  excursion.  All  that 
such  a  loiterer  can  possibly  want,  are  a  convenient  post- 
chaise,  a  letter  of  credit,  and  a  well-furnished  trunk ; 
for  occupation  he  will  have  recourse  to  inns,  to  coffee- 
houses, and  to  theatres,  with  their  appurtenances,  which 
cannot  fail  to  supply  him  with  incidents,  ^ecdote,  and  . 
pastime  in  abuncbnce.  But  he  who  believes  with  Ci< 
cero,  that  it  becomes  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  active  mind 
to  visit  countries  ennobled  bv  the  birth  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Great ;  wIk>,  widi  the  same  Roman,  finds 
himself  disposeii  by  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes 
to  virtuous  and  honor^le  pursuits ;  he  who,  like  Tituis 
•  Quintius  devoting  the  first  days  of  leisure  after  hia  , 

gorioua  achievements,  to  the  celebrated  monuments  bf 
^     reece,  embraces  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visiting 
3 
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the  classic  regions  of  Italy ;  such  a  traveller  wiH  eanly 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  providing  before-hand  ttie 
information  require  to  enable  him  to  traverse  the 
country  without  constant  difficulty,  doubt  and  inquiry. 
And  indeed,  if  there  be  a  Tour  in  which  such  prepara- 
tion is  mOTe  particularly  wanting  than  in  any  otho',  it  is 
that  to  vriuai  I  allude :  as  Italy  owes  irtore  to  history 
than  even  to  nature ;  and  he  who  goes  over  it  merely 
with  his  eyes  open  to  its  embellishments,  and  his  mind 
'  intent  on  observation,  though  he  may  see  much  and 
Icam  much  also,  will  yet,  with  all  his  curio^ty  tuid  dili- 
gence, discover  one  hatf  only  of  its  beauties.  Even 
fliose  travellers  who  have  made  some  efittfts  to  qualify 
diemselves  by  previous  apfrifcation,  will  cm  manjr  oc 
casions  regret  that  they  have  not  exteudfcd  their  re- 
searches still  fiirther,  and  that  they  have  not,  by  a  longer 
course  of  preparation,  added  to  their  means  both  of 
amusement  and  of  mstruction.*  It  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  an  accouid 
of  Italy,  to  point  out  to  the  reader  such  branches  of  In- 
foiination  as  are  either  indispensable  or  highly  advanta- 
geous in  an  excursion  to  that  country ;  after  which  I 
mean  to  add  a  few  reflections  and  cautions,  with  a  view 
either  to  remove  prejudices,  or  to  prevent  inconvenien- 
cies. 

CLASSICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

I.  Ai  these  pages  are  addifeSSed  solely  tb  [Jersons  of 
i  liberal  education,  it,  is  almost  needless  to  recommend 
•  fhe  Latin  Poets  and  Historians.  VirgA  Mid  Horace, 
Gitieto  and  Livy,  ought  to  be  the  inseparable  compa- 
nions of  all  travellers;  they  should  occtipy  a  comer  in 
rVety  cairiage,  and  be  called  forth  in  every  interval  of 

Ar  CSiiyAu,  combUn  roon  To^a^  (en  Ititie)  ni*  i.  bvnrilltj  j*ai  va 
tafiit  4k  choMB  qUe  j^gnoroij,  rt  que  j'igove  encore,  qu  il  m'it 
'  nam  fou  de  se  sarwr  gr6  db  qnelques  coDDoiBunces  luperficiel- 
Ui,  Lfttrt  txi.  Tet  die  author  of  Anacharsis  wu  one  of  tiw 
A6st  leahieS  and  juiticious  aotiqaarica  in  Fnuice. 
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leisuie  to  retieye  tbe  &tig;ue  and  to  beaten  the  plea- 
sure of  jbe  journey.  FamiUar  acquaintance  or  rather 
bosom  iotinacy  with  tbe  ancients  is  evidently  the  first 
said  tmost  esseivtial  accomplishment  (^  a  classical  travel- 
fcr.  , 

But  there  is  a  class  of  Poets  Tvbo,  though  ueady  al- 
lied in  language,  sentuncnts,  and  country,  to  the  an- 
cients, 9xe  yet  m  general  little  known;  I  mean  tbe  mo- 
vdem  Latin  poets,  Vida,  Sannazuius,  Fracastorious, 
Flaminius,  PoUtian,  &c.*  who  laboured  so  successful- 
ly to  restore  the  pyre  taste  of  antiquity.  Boileau  and 
nw  Frendh  critics  a&cted  to  despise  these  authors,! 
and,  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  discover,. underva- 
lued thor  latinity.  But  men  of  equal  discernment, 
Atterbory,  P(q>e,  and  Johnson,  entertained  a  very  dtf- 
jerent  opinion  c^  their  merit,  and  not  only  read  but 
som^imes  borrowed  from  them.  Every  body  is  ac- 
quaittted  with  the  beautiful  compliment  which  the  Bri- 

*  Pope  printed,  ot  raAwr,  I  believe,  re^pristed  with  additions, 
«  collection  of  poems  from  these  anthors  la  t\Fo  volumeB  duode- 
cimo. The  CWendan  press  g;avc  the  public  a  superb  specimen  of 
typographical  elegance,  in  an  edition  of  Vida,  in  three  volumes 
octavo,  in  (he  years  S2, 33,  S4,  of  the  last  century. 

t  Tbe  contempt  which  the  French  critics  generally  shew  for 
modem  Latin  poetry  may,  ^haps,  arise  from  a  conscieusneaa  of 
tbeir  own  deficiency  in  this  respect.  Cardinal  PiJi^nac,  Va- 
Ittere,  Rapin,'KaA  Sardeail,*  are  the  only  Latin  poets,  if  1  recol- 
lect well,  of  any  consideration  that  Prance  has  produced,  and 
though  thej  are  not  without  merit,  yet  they  betray  in  the  efibrt 
with  which  they  advance  and  in  the  very  art  which  they  display, 
somewhat  of  the  latent  barbarian,  .Even  in  Latin  prose  die 
French  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  better.  There  is  always 
an  appearance  of  study  and  constnunt  in  their  style,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  easy,  uaaffected  flow  of  Italian  autiiors.  The  latter 
only  have  either  preserved  Or  recovered  the  certa  vox  Romanigmt- 
ru,iihiaguepropria,in  qua TtUiUoffindi,nihildisplicere,  nihil  ana- 
tnadvertiposnifnihU sonar e,aatolereperfjgrinum.  {CicevodeOr.) 

Hence  Mr.  Roscae  has  reason  to  mention  these  poets  witli  par- 
tiality, under  the  appellation  of  the  rivals  of  Virg^t  and  Horace. 

*  This  lastauthor  is  inferior  to  the  others,  because  more  aflect- 
ed.  IUb  hymns,  though  inserted  in  the  Pariuan  Breviary,  and 
much  admired  by  French  critics,  are  quite  disfigured  by  conc«if 
and  aotitberis. 
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tish  poet  pays  to  Vida,  and  through  him  mdvectfy- 1» 
his  fellow  bards,  whose  united  rays  lighted  up  the  To- 
ries of  the  second  Augustan  age  ;  and  every  readw  not 
blinded  by  pn^udice  must  admit  the  pn^riety  (£  this 
poetical  tribute,  and  acknowledge,  that  not  Vida  only, 
but  several  of  his  contempOTaries  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  illustrious  countrymen  Virgil  and  Horace  ;  not 
unfrequently  catch  a  spark  of  their  inspiraticHi,  and  of- 
ten ^leak  their  langu^e  with  the  grace  and  the  lacili^ 
tdiich  distinguish  native  Romans.  Upon  the  [M^esent 
occasicHi  I  mean  to  recommend,  in  particular,  only  such 
passa^  in  their  works  as  have  an  immediate  connex- 
ion wtth  Italy,  and  are  calculated  to  give  an  additioml 
interest  to  any  part  of  its  history,  scenery,  ot  antiquities. 
In  these  passages,  where  the  subject  calls  forth  their 
energies,  they  glow  with  native  fire  and  in  numbers  not 
unworthy  the  fathers  of  Roman  verse,  pure,  majestic, 
or  pathetic,  celebrate  the  grandeur,  describe  the  beau- 
ties, or  lament  the  misfortunes  of  their  country. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. 

II.  It  is  evident  tliat  he  who  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners,  or  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  countiT)  must  previously  learn 
their  language  ;  it  is  not  therefore  my  intention,  at  pre- 
sent, merely  to  recommend,  what  indeed  no  traveller 
entirety  neglects,  the  stud^  of  Italian,  but  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  commencing  it  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  of  continuing  it  for  a  much  longer  space  of  time 
than  is  now  customary.  He  who  enters  Italy  with  an 
intention, of  applying  to  its  langu^  particuWly,  must 
make  a  longer  residence  there  train  our  countiymen 
usually  do,  or  he  will  find  too  many  extenud  calls  upon 
his  attention  and  curloiiity  to  allow  him  to  devote  his 
time  to  cabinet  studies.  Information  there,  is  to  be 
gathered,  not  from  sedentary  application,  but  from  ac- 
tive research  and  observaticHi.  One.day  is  devoted  to 
the  contemplation  of  churches  or  ruins,  the  next  is  pass- 
ed in  the  cKamination  of  pictures,  a  thifd  is  dedicated 
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to  a  groupe  of  ancient  statues,  and  a  foarth  and  a  fifth 
are  agreeably  spent  in  the  galleries  or  the  gardens  of  a 
villa  ;  then  excursions  are  to  be  made  to  spots  conse- 
crated by  history  ot  by  song,  to  Horace's  Mbine  fann 
or  to  Virril's  tomb,  to  Tibur  or  Tusculum,  to  -Feso/e, 
OT  Fallomorosa.  In  these  delightful  and  instructi\'e  oc- 
cupations, days,  weeks,"  and  months  glide  away  'svith 
imperceptible  raimfity,  and  the  few  leisure  hours  that 
may.  ch^ce  to  occur  at  intervals  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  give  the  diligent  traveller  time  to  collect  his  remarks 
and  to  embody  his  recollections.  Let  him,  therefOTe, 
who  wishi-s  to  visit  Italy  with  full  satisfaction  and  ad- 
vantage, acquire,  if  posable,  such  an  acquaintance  with 
ha  language,  [wevious  to  his  journey,  that  nothing  n\ay 
be  wanting  to  complete  his  command  of  it  but  prac- 
tice and  conversation,  Hf  that  travelleth  into  a  cotm- 
try  before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  go- 
em  to  sehooland  not  to  travel,  says  BaCon. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY. 

III.  The  next  object  which  claims  attention  is  the 
History  of  the  different  Revolutions  oj"  Italy,  not  only 
before,  but  during  the  decline  and  after  the  full  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  republican  part  of  Roman  histcwy  is  considered 
as  purely  clas^cal,  and  as  such  is  presupposed  in  the 
first  paragraph.  The  lives  or  the  reigns  of  the  first 
Emperors  are  contained  in  Suetonius,  Tafcitus,  and 
Herodian,  whose  curious  and  amusing  volumes  must 
of  course  be  perused  with  attention,  while  the  Scripto- 
res  Historia  Augusta  will  not  be  neglected.  The 
Abate  Demruis  Histwy  of  the  Revolutions  of  Italy,  a 
Work  in  great  estimation,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  view 
.  of  the  whole  subject,  including  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times.  The  two  Sister  Histories  of  Lorenzo  and 
of  Leo,  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  contain  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  that  oc- 
cur in  the  anntils  of  Italy  j  they  have  long  since  attract- 
ed |he  attention  of  every  candid  and  reflecting  mipd, 
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and  need  not  be  necommeoded  to  persons  wbo  inean  fa 
vmt  the  .country  which  has  been  th&  tbeatre  of  ^ 
cvente,  and  the  abode,  of  the  gre«t  men  so  e^ue^v^ 
recorded  in  them. 

MEDALS. 

IV.  Though  I  do  not  ii^ean  to  turn  you/^  travdlecs 
into  proftHind  atttiquaries,  yet  I  would  have  theia  at  least 
skim  over  all  the  regions  of  ancient  leamiog.  Ko  sfOt 
in  this  exten^ve  territory  i^  ^ther  dreary  or  unproduG- 
tive.  Medals  are  intimately  connected  .with  the  hisbo- 
rv  and  the  maivters,  with  the  art»  and  even  the  taste  of 
the  ancients. 

....  And  faithful  io  Aeir  charge  of  fame 
Through  climes  and  axes  bear  each  form  and  name. 
In  one  short  view,  anbjected  to  oar  eye, 
Gode,  emperors,  heroes,  flageB,-beatities,  lie. 

They  merit  th«^ore  con^derable  attention.  Addi* 
son's  Dialogues,  written  with  the  usual  felioity  of  that 
gracefiol  author,  deserve  to  be  recommended  as  a  very  . 
proper  introduction  to  this  amu^og  bra,nch  .of  know- 
ledge. These  dialogues  have  also,  independently  of 
their  scientific  merit,  a  very  strong  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  classical  traveller,  from  the  numberless  ex- 
tracts from  the  ancients,  and  particularly  the  poets,  in- 
troduced with  art,  and  frequently  iUustirated  with  .de- 
gance.  / 

ARCHITECTURE,. 

V.  As  Italy  possesses  some  of  the  most  perfect 
monuments  of  antiquity  uqw  remaining,  Ses  anti^ita 
laudit  et  artis,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid  productions 
of  modem  genius  in  Architectitte,  Sculpture,  and  Pamt- 
ing,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  prindples  ot  tljtese  three  great  arts. 

With  regard  to  Arclut^ture,  Dean  Aldrich's  Eie- 
mmts,  trandated  by  Mr.  Smyth  of  New  College,  is  a 
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very  clear  and  concise  treatise  on  the  general  principles, 
proportions,  and  terms  of  this  art,  and  nia;  be  recom- 
mended as  a  good  work  of  the  kmd  for  the  use  of  be- 
ginners. The  five  OTders,  accordk^  to  Palladio's  sys- 
tem, are  eicpUined  in  a  Ittde  treatise,  and  illustrated  in 
ji  set  (rf"  neat  engravings  by  Cipryam*.  Scamozzi's 
Lives  of  the  principal  Architects,  preceded  by  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  ut  in  general,  is  an  useful  and  very 
entertaining  worh. 

But  the  mwi  who  wishes  to  have  accurate  ideas  and 
comftreben^ve  notions  on  this  subject  must  not  con- 
tent him^lf  with  these  wx  indeed  with  any  modem 
compositions.  He  must  have  recourse  to  the  ancients 
— imentatqui  vitam  excoktereper  artes — and  in  their 
writings  awl  monuments  study  the  best  models  and  the 
^rest  specimens  of  arcliitectural  beauty.  RoUin's  short 
treatise,  in  his  Appendix  to  his  Ancient  History,  en- 
riched with  several  citations  and  classical  references, 
may  serve  as  an  introduction.  It  is  not  perhaps  ahoays 
'  accurate,  because  written  before  an  exact  survey  of  se- 
«fal  ancient  monuments  had  been  made,  but  it  is  per- 
spicuous and  interesting,  and  like  all  the  works  of  that 
excellent  author,  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  curi- 
osi^  in  the  youthful  mind.  Stuart's  Athens,  a  work  of 
surprising  exactness,  presents  to  the  eye.  In  one  groupe, 
a  collection  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Grecian  art  and 
of  Attic  taste  now  existingf.  In  these  matchless  edi- 
fices, erected  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Gre- 
cian architecture,  the  reader  will  discover  the  genuine 
jffoportions  of  the  original  Doric,  the  first  and  favorite 
(tfder  of  the  Grecian  architects  ;  an  order  either  slight- 
hr  mentioned  ot  totally  omitted  by  modem  artists ; 
niough  it  is  supposed,  at  least  as  employed  in  the  Parthe- 
non and  the  temple  of  Theseus,  to  unite  above  all  others, 


t  Hr.  WiQuiis's  magnificent  work,  entitled,  .Va^na  Grecia,  is, 
inetecntiunjaccui-acjfandinterestjcqnaltoany  oi  the  lfind,uicl 
cannot  be  too  Btrongiy  recomnended. 
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ornament  mth  ^mplicity  and  lieauty  with  solidi^. 
Vitruvius.must  be  perused  or  at  least  consulted,  wiUi 
the  assistance  of  the  Italian  tnanslation  and  notes,  to  re- 
move such  dilBculties  as  must  invariably  occur  without 
bOme  explanjition*. 

Many  ivorks  of  greater  length  and  more  detail,  m'^ht 
be  recommended,  but  the  few  alluded  to  arc  sufficient, 
not  indeed  to  perfect  an  architect,  but  to  form  the  taste 
of  a  young  traveller.  Besides  vrhen  tlie  first  {uinci- 
ples  are  once  known  and  tlie  original  propcHtions  well 
understood,  an  attentive  observer  may  improve  his  taste 
by  comparing  the  best  models  of  Greek  and  Roman, 
of  ancient  aiid  modern,  architecture*. 

SCULPTURE. 

VI.  We  come  in  the  next  place  to  Sculpture.  Some 
acquaintance  with  anatomy  is^a  desirable  preliminary 
totheknf^wledgeof  thisart  J  therefore  he  who  wishes. 
to  form  cdrrect  notions  of  the  statues,  which  he  must 
necessarily  examine  during  his  travels,  would  do  well 

"  rUriwio  del  Galiania  Miptdi. 

'  No  art  deserves  more  attention  than  Architecture,  because 
DO  art  is  so  ort«a  called  into  action,  tends  so  much  to  the  embel- 
liBhrnent  or  contrihutes  more  to  Oie  reputation  of  a  cAuntry-  It 
oadit,therefora,  atdl  events  to  oocapy  some  portion  of  time  ia 
a  fiberal  «duratioD.  Had  Boch  a  method  of  instruction  as  that 
wliich  ia  here  recommended  been  adopted  a  centary  ago,  the 
streets  of  London,  Oiford  and  Cambridge,  A'ould  not  present  bq 
manv  shapeless  buildings,  nused  at  an  «nonnous  e«petJse,  ss  if 
designed  fm'  eternal  monuments  i^  the  opulence  and  of  the  bad 
taste  of  th«  Br-tish  nation.  We  should  not  see  such  a  multitude 
of  absun)  edifices  under  the  names  of  temples,  ruins,  &c.  dig- 
grace  the  scenery  of  England  so  much  admired  by  foreigners.  lit 
rfiort,  in&tead  of  allowing  architects  to  pursue  novelty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  taste,  and  seek  kit  reputation  by  adaptations  and  preten- 
ded improTements  of  their  own  invention,  a  method  which  has 
never  yet  succeeded,  their  employers  would  oblige  them  toadher*  - 
strictly  to  the  aiftients,  and  by  adopting  their  forma  and  proppr- 
tiouB  to  adorn  England  with  Hie  noblest  edificcB  of  Greece  and 
of  Italy. 
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to  attend  ■  few  aaatoinical  lectures  previous  to  his  de- 
parture from  the  Uaiver^ty.  The  best  method  of  ac- 
4juirii%  a  correct  and  natural  taste  in  sculpture  kj  with- 
out douBt,  to  insKct  Jreauently  the  mastei^ieces  of  ttu 
art,  to  cpnq»re  meok  with  each  other,,  and  to  coaverse 
occasioiitttiiy  with  the  best  informed  artists. 

PAINTING. 

VII.  Du  Presnay's  Art  of  Pwnting,'and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold's  well  known  discourses,  together  with  much 
observation  and  frequent  ccmversation  with  persons 
Well  versed  in  this  enchanting  art,  may  enable  attaitive 
observers  to  distinguish  the  difierem  schoc^  to  observe 
tile  duffacteristic  excellence  of  eaeh  great  master,  the 
peculiar  be^iity  of  every  celebrated  piece,  and  g^ve 
them,  if  not  the  enuktos  ocuhs,  the  discriminatii^^eye 
of  die  ptjfessed  artist,  at  least  the  liberal  satisfaction  of 
the  judidous  adn^er. 

MUSIC 

VHL  As  Italy  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  coun> 
try  in  Aewwld  for  Music,  both  with  regard  to  compo- 
^tion  and  execution,  something  perhaps  may  be  expec- 
ted on  that  suMect  also.  But,  much  as  we  may  value 
music,  yet  I  thmk  that  young  travellers  ouglit  rather  to 
be  cautioned  against  its  allurements  than  exposed  by 
preparatoty  lessons  to  their  dangerous  influence. 

Music  m  Italy  has  lost  its  strength  and  its  dignity  ; 
it  is  little  Calculated  either  to  kindle  patriotism  or  to  m- 
ij^ic  devotion ;  it  does  not  call  forth  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  nor  even  touch  the  strings  of  melancholy.  It 
teids  radier  by  its  effeminacy  to^ruig  dangerous  pas- 
^ons  into  action,  and  like  die  allegorical  stream  of  m- 
tiqmw,  to  unman  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  hur- 
ried down  its  treacherous  current.  Plato  would  have 
ibrbidden  such  music,  and  baili^d  its  professors  from 
his  repuUk ;  at  all  events  it  neither  wants  nor  deserves 
much  eocouragement,  and  we  may  at  least  be  allowed 
4 
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tb  caution  the  you^ul  traveller  against  a  ti^ste  that  tde 
(^n  leads  to  low  and  dishonourable  connexions. 

^.  I  have  now  pointed  out  the  jstparatory  know' 
■  ledffe  which  I  think  necessaiy  to  all  travellers  who  wish 
to  derive  from  their  Italian  Tour,  Jheir  fuU  share  of  in- 
formation and  amusement.  I  will  next  pfoceed,  accor- 
ding to  my  plan,  to  point  out  such  dispositions,  as  will 
contribute  very  materially  to  this  object,  by  removing 
prejudices,  and  leaving  the  mind  fully  open  to  the  im- 
pressions of  experience  and  observation. 

All  the  dispositions  alluded  to,  are  included  in  one 
short  but  compreheoMve  exi«-ession,  an  ipiprejudtced 
mind.  This  excellent  quality  is  the  result  of  time  and 
observation,  of  docility  and  benevolence.  It  does  not 
require  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  the  pro^rity 
of  our  own  country  or  blind  to  its  pre-eminenct ;  but 
thai  we  should  shew  some  indulgence  to  the  errcrs.  and 
some  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  less  favoured  na- 
tions. Far  be  it  from  me,  to  wish  to  repress  that  spirit 
of  patriotism  which  forms  one  of  the  noblest  features 
of  the  national  character;  and  still  farther  every  idea  of 
encoiirapnp  the  unfeeling  sect,  who  conceal  general  in- 
difference, underthe  affectation  of  Philanthropy,  and  sa- 
crifice the  feelings  of  patriotism,  to  the  preteiided  be- 
nevolence of  the  Philosopher. 

But  attaclunent  to  our  own  country,  and  partialis  to 
its  reputation,  do  not  oblige  us  to  d^pise  those  nations, ' 
which  havii^  been  once  tumbled  from  the  pinnacle  of 
Glory,  are  held  by  a  series  of  disasterous  revolutions 
and  irre^stable  circumstances  in  a  ^te  of  dependence 
and  of  consequent  degradation.  On  the  ctmtrary,  the 
numberless  evils  and  abuses  which  result  from  ^veiy 
and  oppression,  cannot  but  excite  sentiments  of  compas- 
sion and  of  sympathy,  Scipio,  when  he  beheld  the  flames 
of  Carthage  ascending  to  the  skies,  exclaimed  with  a 
prophetic  application  to  Rome  then  triumphant, 

Eu  /lir  lief  TM^i  ■'iA*  x»ri  ^fit»,  uci  ucTa  0ii^> 

IHad  VI.  4«r— «; 
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Tet  oome  it  will,  the  d&y  decreed  by  7«teB, 
How  my  heart  tremblee,  while  ray  toDi^e  rdated  ! 
The  day  when  Thou,  imperial  Troy !  mnsl  bend 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 

Iliad  XI. 

Empire  has  hitherto  rolled  west\«ird ;  whenwecoru 
template  the  dominions  of  Gr^t  Britain,  and  its  wide- 
extended  power,  we  may  without  presumption  ima^ne 
that  it  now  hovers  over  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  is  still  on 
Ae  wing  ;  and  whether  it  be  destined  to  retrace  its  steps 
to  the  East,  or  to  continue  its  flight  to  Transatlantic  re- 
ckons, the  days  of  En^and's  glory  have  their  number,  and 
me  period  of  her  decline  will  at  length  arrive.  The  in- 
habitants  of  these  islands  may*  like  the  sons  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  victerious  enemy, 
and  <^m  his  compassion  as  a  tribute  due  to  the  great- 
ness of  their  ancestors.  Let  us  therefore  -extend  our 
sympathy  to  the  now  enslaved  offering  of  our  prede- 
cessors in  the  career  of  glory,  of  the  former  lords  of 
'HUMAN  giMD  ■  ■terree  ^mmantis  alumni. 
■  In  fine,  let  us  contemplate  the  different  forms  of  wor- 
ship n^iich  prevail  in  different  parts  of  Christendom, 
not  with  the  aa^onious  contempt  of  a  harrow  minded 
sectary,  but  with  tl»  compassionate  indulgence  of  a 
mild  and  hulilble  Christian.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  Englishmen  are  reproached  by  foreigners  with  in- 
toterarice,  and  that  it  becomes  them  to  keep  up  the  na- 
tional repu^ion  of  candor  and  good  sense,  by  crai- 
idiiatory  and  forbearing  conduct.  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
commend either  compliance  with  practices  which  they 
oondemn,  or  indifference  to  that  form  of  Christianity 
which  they  have  adopted ;  but  surely  every  candid  and 
donsistent  Protestant  will  admit,  that  Christianity  is  ex-  ' 
cellent  in  all  her  forms;  that  all  Christian  Establishments 
receive  the  same  primitive  creeds,  and  admit  the  same 
mwal  obligations;  that  it  becomes  a  benevolent  and 
charilkble  mind  to  consder  rather  in  what  they  a^ree, 
than  in  what  they  differ;  especially  as  the  former  is  so 
much,  and  tiie  latto*  comparatively  so  little ;  that  while 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  like  its  divine  authcn-,  im- 
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mutable,  its  external  form  msy  change  wiAdieage 
and  the  clhnate,  and,  as  pubHc  opinion  wd  authority 
ilull  direct,  assume  or  resign  the  pomp  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  worship ;  that  ceremomes,  in  themselves 
unmeaning,  signify  just  as  much  as  those  who  emj^y 
them  attach  to  them,  and  that  Cs^olic  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant  nations  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  in  religicm  aa 
well  as  in  civil  life,  such  forms  anA  ntea  asroiay  seena 
calculated  to  ensure  (xtler  and  respect;  that  whe^er 
the  Gospel  be  read  in  the  laogua|«  and  acqordu^  to 
^  ^mpk  forms  of  the  Church' of  Eoglaod,  under  the 
Gothic  vauks  of  York  or  of  Canterbury ;  or  whether  h 
be  chanted  in  Greek  and  LatiD,  with  au  the  splendor  ol' 
the  Roman  ritual  under  the  golden  dome  of  die  Vatican ; 
it  is  always  and  eveiy- where,  the  same  vwce  of  trti^ 
the  same  ttdmgs  of  salvation :  in  fine,  th^  all  Cbro* 
tiansare  marked  on  their  entrance  into  life,  witb^ 
same  seal  of  salvation ;  diat  all  hc^  to  receive  at  tbe 
eucharistic  table  the  same  pkdge  of  redemption,  and 
diat  ail  resign  their  souls  in  death  to  tlie  sante  meretftd 
Father,  wiA  humble  ht^s  of  fcr^reneas  throu^  tiie 
same  gracious  Redeemer.  That  there  ^loold  he  audi 
an  umversal  agreement  in  these  great  and  intered^ig  w 
tisles  must  be  a  subject  of  consolation,  and  of  pious 
acknowledgment  to  every  benevolent  tnind.. 

But  I  S^  that  Charity  itself  can  scarce  look  for  a 
greater  unanimity.  An  agreement  in  at]  tbe  detaUs  and 
consequences  dtawn  by  ailments  &(Hn  finst  {vincqita, 
is,  not  to  be  expected  in  our  present  state,  so  chequer^ 
with  U^t  and  shade,  n^ere  kiiowle(^  is  dealt  out  ao 
unequuly,  and  where  the  c^nnions  m  even  good  aacl 
wise  inen  are  so  biassed  by  education^  by  habit  atMl  1^ 
prejudice.  But  if  we  have  not  l^nowkdge  enough  to 
coincide  in  speculation,  we  may  at  least  nave  chari^ 
enough  to  agree  in  practice,  by  treating  each  other^ 
'  c^iruons  with  tenderness ;  and,  in  all  otu*  difierences  and 
discusskms,  keeping  in  view  that  beautlfiiJ  maxim  incul- 
cated bjj  a  very  learned,  a  veiy  zealous,  and  a  veiy  bi^e- 
volent  Father,  Jh  newswrtt^  UhitiMi  m  duiUslibertas,  m 
.omn^MS  Caritas. 
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X.  h  is  uiual  to  tAc  with  us.  as  guides  on  our  joumey 
certain  works  written  for  the  purpose,  and  Addison's 
Travels  are  generally  recommended ;  and  indeed  his 
known  taste  and  duracter,  together  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  his  journey,  might  have  justified  the  expec- 
tation (^  a  fini^ied  performance.  But  though  Addiaon 
kad  naturally  aa  enkrged  mind,  human  feelings,  and  a 
&Qcy  teeming  with  imageiy,  yet  prejudice  had  narrow- 
ed his  extensive  views,  religious  acrimcniy  had  soured 
tm  temper,  and  party  swit  had  repFcssed  his  im^ina> 
titm.  He  gave  therefore  to  one  half  of  the,  natiwi, 
what  he  owed  to  Ae  whole  ;  he  conadered  principally 
how  he  might  support  one  party  and  annoy  the  other ; 
aad  he  ran  over  great  part  of  Europe,  particulwly  Italy, 
Bot  so  much  a  Classic  as  a  Whig  traveller.  In  his  eyes 
countries  appeared  fertile  and  happy,  or  batren  and  mi- 
serable, not  as  nature  formed  them,  but  as  they  were 
coDoected  with  France  or  with  England,  as  their  religiwi 
was  Protestant  or  Catholic.  Hence,  he  dwells  with  at 
least  as  much  complacency  on  the  little  miserable  de- 
tails of  German  and  Italian  superstition,  as  on  the  in- 
ta>esting  remains  (A  Roman  grandeur,  and  fills  with  the 
dreanas  of  bigotiy  and  the  censures  of  intolerance,  those 
pages  which  ought  to  have  been  devotedto  the  effusioitf 
t£  classical  enthusiasm,  and  strewed  with  the  lowers  of 
ancient  poesy.*  Prejudice  or  malevolence,  in  (Mrdin^ 
writers,  excites  nrither  surprize  nor  regret ;  the  igno- 
nnoe  or  the  folly  cf  mediocrity  can  claimnodiing  more 
^ttD  coRtampt ;  but  tiie  errors  and  defects  of  the  vnsc 
and  of  the  good  awaken  more  serious  emotions ;  and 
while  we  justly  lament  the  weatnessof  human  nature  we 
are  cMititHied  b^r  swh  eicamples  against  the  indulgence 
of  passiwis,  which  could  imbitter  the  benevolence,  and 
oervert  the  good  sense,  of  the  mild,  the  judicious  Ad- 
^son.  Succe«cUr^  travellers  have  imj^-oved  on  this 
audKR-'s  ddects,  and  loaded  their  pages  widi  misrepre- 
sentatioDand  invective :  while,  within  the  last  ten  years, 

*  Vide  UTM  pages  deratei)  to  St  Anftony's  Sermon  to  the 
KibfUi  Italiifttitd£i%tiah. 
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some  tourists  have  employed  their  journals  as  vehicles 
of  revolutionary  madness,  and  instead  of  the  laades 
Italue  and  Xhejbrtiajhcta  patrum  have  ^ven  Repub- 
lic elaborate  panegyrics  on  the  French  genends,  Mid  ac- 
counts of  their  a^evements  as  exaggerated  as  their 
own  despatches.* 

To  conclude  thb  topic, — an  attentive  traveller,  after' 
having  acquired  the  preparatoty  knowledge  recomtpend- 
ed  in  the  preceding  pages,  may  safely  rely  on  lus  own 
diligence,  aided  by  the  observations  of  the  intell^ent 
iiAabitants,  and  by  the  maps  and  guides  to  be  procured 
in  every  great  town.  Books,  though  necessary,  are  an 
incumberance  which  never  fails  to  increase  as  we  ad- 
vance; we  ought  ttierefore  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
classics,  If  possible,  and  even  then  we  shall  find  our 
libra^  sufficiently  numerous  and  bulky. 

XL  Maps  form  an  indispensable  part  of  a  traveller's 
furniture.  At  setting  out,  two  will  be  sufficient ;  one 
of  Ancient,  one  of  Modem  Italy,  Of  the  fffliner 
D^^nville's  is  the  best ;  .of  the  latter,  mi  excellent  one, 
extremely  beautiful  in  the  execution,  and  upon  a  sc^e 
large  enough  for  information  without  being  burthra- 
some,  has  been  published  by  Zarmoni.^  As  the  tra- 
veller advances,  he  must  enrich  his  collection,  and  pro- 
cure in  its  principal  town,  the  map  of  each  province  at  ■ 
divi»on.    At  Milan,  he  will  find  separate  maps  of  the 

■  lite  best  g^uide  or  rather  companuin  which  the  traveller  caa 
take  wit!)  him,  u  Cmitne  ou  I'ltahe,  a  work  of  siogvlar  ingenuitj 
and  eloquence.  ln\t  Madame  de  Stai'l  does  ample  justice  to  the 
Italian  character;  though  a  Pi-otestant  she  speaks  of  the  reli^on  of 
Italy  with  reverence,  and  treats  even  enperstition  itself  mth  in- 
dulgence. She  describes  the  climate,  the  beauties,  the  monuments 
of  that  piifileged  country  with  glowing  animation,  Mubxo 
contingens  cunctaleporc;  she  raises  above  the  common  level  of 
thought,  and  inspires  him  witli  that  lofty  temperof  mind,  with- 
out which  we  can  neither  discover  nor  reUsh  the  great  i^nd  the 
beautiful  in  art  or  in  natnre. 

t  The  map  prefixed  to  tite  {H^sent  edition  has  been  coined  front 
that  of  Zamumi  alluded  to.  It  is  .very  accurate,  and  well  execu- 
ted, and  does  credit  to  tlie  ingenious  engraver^^Mr.  Smith, 
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lakesandthevariouarc^onsoftheJtit/awjf.  A.tMantim„ 
sbeautiiul,  correct,  but  I  believe  scarce  map,  of  that 
city  and  its  vicinity,  should  be  uiquired  fw.  At  Bo- 
logna may  be  had  the  excellent  maps  of  the  Romaoi  ter-' 
ritory  by  Father  Boscovich.  At  Rome  may  be  pur- 
chased a  map  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  one 
rf  Latium.  These  I  recommend,  as  they  give  the  an- 
cient and  modern  names  of  each  to^vn  or  territory,  and 
at  the  same  time  mark  the  ancient  roads,  aqueducts,  and 
ruins.  The  great  and  beautiful  map  of  Rome  must 
not  be  neglected,  though  if  it  should  be  deemed  too 
cxpenave  and  bulky,  mere  are  two  others  of  a  smaller 
and  more  convenient  size.  The  best  map  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  is  in  four  sheets,  well  printed,  and  said 
to  be  very  accurate,  by  Zonnoni.  Thwe  are  moreover, 
thjnee  maps  of  Naplts  and  ks  neighborhood,  of  the  bay 
and  its  islands,  of  exquiute  beauty  in  execution  and 
ornament.  These  of  course  every  traveller  will  pur- 
chase.* 

ROUTE. 

XII.  We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  time  requisite  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  Tour  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of 
the  season  best  adapted  to  the  commencement  of  such 
a  tour.  A  year,  I  think,  is  the  shortest  space  that  ought 
to  be  allotted,  and  a  year  and  a  half  or  even  two  years 
m^ht  be  well  devoted  to  this  usefiil  and  amusing  part 
of  our  travels.  The  want  of  leisure  is  the  only  objec- 
tion that  can  be  made  to  this  arrangement,  but  it  is  an 
objecti(Hi  seldom  well  grounded,  as  youth  in  general 
from  nineteen  to  three  or  four-and-twenty,  have  more 
time  than  business,  and  seem  much  more  frequently  at 
a  loss  ffH*  occupation  than  for  leisure.  Occupation,  ne- 
cessary at  all  seasons,  but  particularly  in  youth,  slrauld 
be  furnished,  and  no  occupation  can  suit  that  age  when 

*  Hips  on  the  same  scale,  and  of  Ae  same  beaaty,  of  all  the 
pevincei  of  the  Ncapolitut  territerf ,  have,  I  beliere.  been  sinc« 
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the  mind  is  resdess  and  the  body  active,  better  tivmttn. 
veiling.  Moreover,  every  man  of  observation  who  hsa 
made  a  cursory  visit  to  Italy,  wiU  find  that  a  first  view 
of  that  country  has  merely  qualified  him  to  m^  a  ae. 
cond  visit  witli  more  advantage,  and  will  perh^is  feel 
the  cravings  of  unsatisfied  curiosity,  the  Vivendi  studaim. 
at  a  time  H'hen  travelling  may  be  inconaistent  with  ths 
cares  and  duties  of  life.  It  is  more  prudent,  therefore^ 
to  seize  the  first  opportuni^,  and  by  Uiot  allotting  a  suf- 
ficient  portion  of  time  to  the  tour,  gratify  himself  with 
a  full  and  perfect  view  fw  ever.  Supposing  therefore^ 
that  a  year  and  a  half  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  part  of 
the  journey.  I  advise  die  traveller  to  pass  the  Mps  ev> 
ly  in  the  autumn,  thus  to  avoid  the  mconvenience  of 
travelling  in  wiirter  or  C(4d  weather,  an  inconveni- 
ence al^'ays  felt  on  the  CoDtinent,  where  ready  fires, 
warm  rooms,  doors  and  windows  that  exclude  the  air, 
are  seldom  found.  His  route  to  the  Mps  may  be  as  fol- 
lows. He  may  first  proceed  to  Brussels,  thence  to 
Leige,  Spa,  Aix-la-  Cnapeile,  Cologne,  Bonne,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  Cotlentz,  Mentz,  and  Stras- 
burg;  there  cross  the  Wime,  to  Manheim,  traverse  the 
Palatinate,  the  territories  of  fftttenberg,  Btwarta,  and 
Saltzburg,  enter  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol  or  Rhetiati 
Alps,  and  passing  through  Inapruck  aid  Trent  tqm  jto 
BasffPto  and  to  Maestre,  whence  he  may  said  his  cam- 


age  by  land  to  Padua,  and  embark,  fw-  Vemce.  From 
Femce  he  may  go  by  water  up  the  Brenta  to  Padus, 
where  he  may  establish  his  head  quarters,  and  visitv^r^ 


^a,  the  Mimti  Euganei,  and  thence  pass  onwards  to 
Ferrara  and  Bologna  ;  then  follow  the  Via  Emilia  t^ 
J^oHi,  thence  proceed  to  Bavenna  and  Rimini,  make  aa 
excursion  to  San  Marino,  and  advance  forward  to  An- 
cona,  whence  he  may  visit  Osimo.  He  will  then  conti- 
nue his  journey  by  Xxtretto  and  Macerata  to  Tolenttno  ; 
thence  over  the  Apennines  to  Fc^igno,  ^loleto,  and  Ter- 
ni,  and  so  follow  the  ^rect  roadmrough  Civita  CasteUa- 
na  to  Rome. 

I  suppose  that  a  traveller  passes  the  A^s  in  Sejrism- 
ber  ;  of  course  he  should  reach  Rome  by  the  «tid  of 
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November.  I  calculate  ten  or  fifteen  days  delay  on  ac 
count  of  the  autumnal  rains  ;  for  it  is  advisable  by  all 
means  to  stop  at  some  targe  town  during  that  period  of 
Inundation.  These  autumnal  r^ns  take  place  some- 
times in  September,  though  they  frequently  fall  at  a  la- 
ter period.  At  any  rate,  1  would  bj  no  means  advise  a 
traveller  to  pass  the  spermines,  or  visit  any  territorr 
supposed  to  lie  under  the  uifluence  (^  the  malaria,  till 
these  salubrious  showers  have  purified  the  air  and  aUay- 
ed  the  noxidus  vapours  that  hover  over  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  some  other  low 
tracts,  during  the  latter  weeks  of  summer  and  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn  :  the  air  of  Venice  itself  b  supposed 
by  many  persons  not  to  be  quite  exempt  from  this  in- 
c<»ivauencet 

The  traveller  will  devote  the  month  of  December  to 
the  first  contemplation  <^  Rome,  and  the  consideration 
of  its  most  striking  beauties.  He  will  then  do  well  to 
DTXiceed  to  Na|^a,  latere  the  months  of  Januay,  Fe- 
DTuaiy,  and  (if  Easter  be  in  April)  of  March,  will  be 
del^^ufully  employed  in  visiting  the  numberless  beau- 
ties that  lie  in  that  neighborhood,  and  along  the  storied 
stores  of  itfiwwa  Greda.  At  all  events,  the  traveller 
must  so  time  nis  return  as  to  be  at  Rome  the  week  be- 
fore Easter,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies 
that  are  performed  in  the  Sixdne  Chapel,  and  in  St.  Pe- . 
ten's,  before  and  during  that  festival. 

The  months  of  ApiHl,  May,  and  June  will  not  a[^)ear 
long  when  passed  in  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  magnificence  and  dK:  study  of  the  great  mo- 
dels of  modem  art,  and  when  enlivened  by  firequemt 
excursi<Hi5  to  TV>ur,  Ostia.  Antium,  Mount  Soracte,  ■ 
Praneite,  and  the  Sabme  moiintabs.  The  Alban 
Mount,  whh  all  its  tumtUi  and  luci,  may  be  reserved  for 
the  hot  mtmths  of  July  and  August ;  there  he  may  ea- 
uly  establidi  hiraadf  in  some  villa,  whose  coot  re- 
treats will  afibfd  him  shade  and  refre^ment  during  the 
ojmresave  beats  of  the  sea^tHi. 

to  the  course  of  September,  or  rather  vAxen  die  au- 
tumnal runs  have  &U«i,  it  will  be  tune  to  torn  towards 
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Phrenee.  The  first  object  which  should  clium  the  at- 
tentioD  of  the  traveller  in  the  neighborhood  of  thb  aij 
is  Vallombrosa,  because  its  elevated  situation  renders  it 
difficult  of  access  at  an  early  period  of  autumn. .  The 
first  opportuiuty  therefore  must  be  embraced,  and  the 
excursion,  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  continued  to 
CamaiioU  and  La  f^emia,  two  other  celebrated  and  hig^ 
ly  romantic  sditudes.  The  «inter  may  be  divide!,  very 
agreeably  between  Florence  and  the  other  TWon  ci- 
ties. 

In-  the  beg^nine  of  Februaiy  the  traveller  may  ^ss 
the  spermines  to  Modena,  Parma,  Placentia,  ImH,  Crcr 
mono,  m^mtua,  and  Verona,  allowing  four  days  or  a  week 
to  each  town  and  its  neighbfwhood.  From  Ferona  he 
will  visit  Peschiera  and  the  Ijigo  di  Garda  fBeruicutJ  / 
thence  direct  his  course  by  Brescia  and  Bergamo  to 
Mthn.  From  Milan  he  will  make  the  celebrated  lakes  - 
Como  and  Maggiore  objects  of  attention,  and  thence 
shape  his  course  by  Fercelli,  and  Tortona,  to  Genoa. — 
He  will  then  take  the  road  c^  the  maritime  vi^^  1^,  <iSij- 
vona  to  Nice,  after  which  he  will  turn  inland  to  Turin* 
MoMnt  Cenis,  the  termination  of  his  Italian  Toiu",  then 
rises  before  him  in  distant  perspective. 

If,  while  at  Na|des,  he  find  it  safe  or  practicable  to 
penetrate  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  he  will  not  neglect  the  opportuiuty  ;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  that  excursion,  by  following  the  road 
which  I  have  traced  out,  he  wiU>nave  seen  every  town 
of  note,  and  indeed  every  remarkaUe  plain,  hill,  or 
mountain  in  Italy,  anU  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  nuhiberless  beauties  and  curiosities  of  that 
most  interesting  countrj'^.  But  if  be  should  not  have 
so  much  time  at  his  disposal,  he  may  retrench  the  first 
part  of  the  tour,  proceed  direct  to  Switzerland,  pass 
the  Aipt  by  Mount  St.  Gothard  or  Sempione,  and  de- 
scending directly  to  Domo  D'Ossola  visit  the  lakes,  and 
5roceed  fivam  Grmo  to  JJfii»i,  Breseia,  Verona,  Vicenza, 
^adua,  Venice,  and  returning  ^ain  by  Padua  and  Vicen- 
xa  turn  to  Mantua^  Piaeenxa,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna, 
'Qkfflg  ibc  Afiriatic  as  above.    He  will  moreover  atndge 
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the  time  devoted  to  Naples  and  Rome,  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  Tuscany,  go  by  sea  from  Legfwrn,  or  Carrara, 
to  Genoa,  and  pass  thence  by  die  Bocchetta  direct  to 
7\mn.  The  vish  to  the  lakes  ought  to  be  so  timed  as 
to  avoid  the  equinoctial  winds,  extremely  dangerous, 
because  very  sudden  and  very  boisterous  j  so  tfet  it  is 
TUA  uncommon  in  these  seasons  to  seethe  lakes  pass,  in 
the  shOTt  space  of  half  aii  hour,  from  a  state  of  perfect 
calm  to  the  most  tremendous  agitation. 

XIII.  The  great  roads  in  Italy  are  good,  the  posts 
well  furnished  with  hcM'ses,  and  robberies  not  common  ; 
travelling  is  therefore,  in  geno^,  safe  and  expeditious. 
The  principal,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  inconveni- 
cncies,  arise  from  the  equmoctial  r^s  and  the  summer 
heats.  The  influence  of  both  is  felt  overall  Italy;  that  of 
the  former  is  particularly  inconvenient  and  even  some- 
■  times  dangerous,  especially  in  the  nMthem  provinces 
and  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  immense  number  of 
conaderable  rivers,  such  as  the  Tanaro,  the  Tesino,ibt 
Sormtda,  the  Adda,  &c.  that  pour  their  tributary  wa- 
ters into  the  Po,  while  with  it  they  contribute  so  large- 
ly to  the  Inxuriancy  and  beauty  of  the  plains  throu^ 
which  they  glide,  yet,  when  swelled  with  bontinued 
rains,  like  it  they  overflow  their  banks  and  inundate  the 
level  surfece  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  these 
occaaons  the  roads  are  covered  with  mud,  -  the  fends 
rendered  impassable,  bridges  not  unfrequently  swept 
away,  and  the  communication  between  different  towns 
and  provinces  entirely  suspended.  Nor  do  these  inun- 
datifHis  always  subside  as  socm  as  might  be  expected 
from  Ae  general  heat  and  dryness  of  the  climate  ;  their 
pernicious  effects  are  sometimes  felt  for  months  after- 
wards, and  I  recollect  to  have  my  self  observed  in  March 
1602,  in  the  neighbtH-hood  of  Mantua,  or  rather  about 
to*  miles  lower  down,  between  the  Afmcio  and  the  Po, 
Vast  sheets  of  water,  .and  whole  fields  immerged,  the 
elfects  of  an  inundation  some  months  before.  Vii^l, 
whose  farm  bordered  upon  the  Mincius,  seems  to  have 
had  a  particular  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
inundations,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  accurate  details 
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which  he  ^ves  of  the  signs  of  ap^irosurhing  ran,  end 
the  picture  ivhich  he  draws  of  their  disastrous  conse- 
quences. The  traveller  thereSive,  who  may  be  sufpri- 
sed  by  these  periodical  showers,  if  in  CQinpliancc  with 
die  advice  ^ven  above,  be  eatablish  himaett  in  the  first 
commodious  inn,  will  not  find  such  accidental  ddajs 
cither  useless  or  unpleasant. 

But  to  return  to  the  principal  object  c^  inthu  p»a- 
graph.  Though  the  sun  in  Itslv  has,  even  in  the  co(^ 
er  seasons,  a  sufficient  degree  of  wannth  to  incommode 
a  fcseigner,  yet  the  heat  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
an  obs^cle  to  travelling,  except  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August ;  then  indeed  it  is  intense,  and  it  is  impru- 
dent in  me  traveller  to  expose  himself  to  the  beams  of 
the  sun  ftu'imy  tune  ;  though  £j^lishmen  frequentlr 
seem  insensible  of  the  danger,  and  brave  alike  the  n- 
gours  of  a  Russian  winter  and  the  heats  of  an  Italian  or 
even  of  an  Egyptian  summer.  Fevers  and  untimely 
deaths  are  somctinies  the  consequences  of  tlus  ra^uiesa» 
and  more  than  (Hie  traveller  has  had  reastm  to  repct 
his  imprudence.  To  avtud  these  dangers,  perscMU 
wboare  obliged  to  travel  durii^;  the  hot  mtMiths  gene- 
rally proceed  by  ni^t,  and  repose  during  the  sultry 
hours  of  the  da^r.  By  this  method,  witiiout  doubt, 
they  guard  sufficiently  against  the  inccHiveoiencies  and 
dangers  o£  the  weather,  but  at  the  same  time  they  sa* 
crifice  one  of  the  principal  objects,  the  scenery  of  the 
country  ;  and  this  sacrifice  in  Italy  can,  in  my  opinicm, 
be  compensated  by  no  advantages.  The  best  method, 
thereiiare,  is  to-set  outa  full  hour  befcve  sun-rise,  to  stop 
at  ten,  and  repose  till  five,  then  travel  as  day  li|;fat  wu 
permit :  by  tms  arrangenu^nt  of  time  the  traveller  will 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  country,  the  freshness  of  -the 
morning,  and  tne  coolness,  of  the  evenii^,  and  devote  tp 
rest  those  hours  only  which  heat  renders  unfit  fiv  9PJ 
purpose  of  excursion  ox  of  enjoytneot. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS. 

A  few  words  upoa  the  mns  and  accomtnodEitions  in 
Ital;-  will  be  sufficient.  As  English  traveller  must,  the 
very  instant  be  embarks  kr  the  continent,  resi^  many 
of  the  comjiorts  and  convenienoes  which  be  enjoys  at 
home,  and  wtuch  he  does  not  sufficiently  prize,  because 
be  is  seldom  in  the  way  of  learning  their  value  by  pri> 
ration.  Great  will  be  his  disappointinent  if,  on  his  ar- 
rival, he  expects  a  warm  txx>m,  a  newspa[>er,  and  a  well- 
8t(M^  larder,  l^iese  ^vantages  are  common  enough 
at  home,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  inn  on  the 
CtHitinent,  not  even  Detsetmes  at  Cokit  or  the  Maisott 
Rouge  at  Frankfort.  But  the  principal  and  most  ofien- 
sive  defect  abroad  is  the  want  of  cleanliness,  a  defect  in 
a  greater  ac  lesser  degree  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
Cmitinent.  In  Italy,  to  which  these  observations  are 
CMifined,  the  little  country  inns  are  dirtr,  but  the  greater 
inns,  particularly  in  ^ome,  Naples,  fhrence,  and  Ve- 
mce,  are  good,  and  in  general  tne-linen  is  clean,  and  the 
beds  are  excellent.  As  for  diet,  m  country  towns,  the 
traveller  will  find  [denty  of  provisions,  though  seldom 
|Hepared  according  to  his  tasie.  But,  "  il  Jaut  bien," 
says  Mr.  De  la  Laiide,  "  racheter  par  quelque  chose  les 
agremens  de  Pltalie." 

This  representation  of  Italian  accommodations,  which 
h  b  hoped,  will  be  found  on  experience  tolerably  accu- 
rate, is  not  on  the  whole  discoura^g,  and  our  travel- 
ler may  commence  his  journey  without  the  apprehena- 
on  erf  any  very  serious  or  distressing  inconvenienc*. — 
He  who  can  content  himself  with  plain  food  and  a 
good  bed,  will  find  abundant  compensation  ior  the  ab- 
sence of  the  supernumerary  pleasures  of  accommoda* 
tion,  in  the  indulgence  of  mtiooal  curiosity,  and  the 
^acquintion  of  knowledge.  The  clasucal  reader  will 
wmsole  himself  in  the  assurance,  that  accommodations 
in  the  wwst  Italian  inns  at  present,  are  &r  better  than 
what  they  seem  to  have  been  in  Horace's  time,  at  least, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  fonn  ccvtjectures  about'  the 
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state  of  inns  in  general  from  that  of  Beneoentum  in 
parucular. 

1^  incfflivenience  of  which  thb  poet  complains  at 
TVevicus  is  at  ^^sent  very  general  at  the  inns  both  of 
France  and  Italy,  where  the  shivering  traveller  finds 
himself,  if  he  happens  to  travel  in  cold  weather,  like 
Horace,  often  ushered  into  a  damp  room,  and  placed 
before  a  newly  lighted  fire,  difiiising  a  h^df  smothered 
fiame,  iacrimoso  Tton  sine  Jtimo. 

OBJECTS  OF  ATTENTION. 

XIV.  It  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to  enume- 
rate the  princijal  objects  which  deserve  a  traveller's  at- 
tention, and  to  point  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  best 
method  of  satisfying  his  curiosity.  The  maimers,  cus- 
toms, and  opinions,  together  with  the  different  lights 
which  religion,  government,  and  climate,  throw  upon 
die  characters  of  nations  and  individuab,  without  doubt, 
oMm  our  first  attention.  To  converse  with  the  na- 
tives  of  the  country,  to  frequent  public  assemblies  and 
courts,  and,  on  the  other  nand,  to  take  an  occasional 
range  through  the  humble  walks  of  life,  is  the  proper 
method  cxF  acquiring  ttus  usefiil  information.  Infro- 
duction  to  the  higher  class  in  Italy  is  not  very  difficult ; 
they  meet  in  evening  parties,  either  at  particular  houses, 
where  such  assemblies  are  called  amversazzioni ;  or 
at  the  ffdffflo,  a  sort  of  fashionable  club  established  in 
most  towns  in  Italy.  A  letter  of  introduction  to  any 
person  of  rank  will  open  all  such  assemblies  to  a  stran- 
ger. But  the  traveller,  who  really  wishes  to  know  the 
mannws  of  the  Italian  gentry,  must  endeavour  to  pene. 
trate  into  tjte  interior  of  society,  and  form  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  principal  characters  in  each  town, 
particularly  if  there  be  any  among  them  of  literary  re- 
putation. N6r  woukl  this  be  a  difficult  ta^,  if  we 
went  to  Italy  better  veraed  in  its  language  ;  juid  if  we 
devoted  more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  our  acquaint- 
ance there.    This|Hivate  society,  if  it  be  select,  and  I 
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KcommeDd  do  other,  is,  I  think  for  veiy  obvious  rea- 
80DS,  &r  preferable  to  larger  circles. 

But,  while  speakii^  oT  society,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  make  an  observation,  the  pnmriety  of  which  must 
strike  every  reader*  becau^  it  is  founded  upon  the 
change  which  has  taken  pkce  in  the  higher  classes  <»i 
Ac  continent  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  court  ctf 
Versailles  was  fonnerly  considered  as  the  most  poli^i^ 
court  in  the  world,  and  the  st^e  cX  sodety  at  Paris,  as 
wdl  as  at  Rome  and  Turin,  was  supposed  to  have  reach- 
ed a  very  high  degree  of  refinement.  The  principal 
object  of  travelling  then  was  to  acquire,  in  some  accom- 
{dished  society,  that  ease  and  those  g^ces  which  con- 
stitute  the  peif:ction  of  good  breeding,  and  which  were 
seldom,  it  was  then  ^cied,  to  be  discovered  in  the 
manners  of  a  home-bred  Englishman.  How  ks  tMs 
opinion  was  true  it  is  not  my  mtention  to  examine,  but 
it  was  very  generally  admitted,  and  in  consequence  no 
young  man  of  rank  was  deemed  qualified  to  make  an 
advantageous  entrance  into  the  world  till,  by  a  con^de- 
rable  residence  in  the  capitals  mentioned  above,  he  had 
worn  off  somewhat  of  the  native  roughness  of  the  Bri- 
ton. But  the  case  is  very  di&rent  at  inesent  The 
French  Revolution  has  been  as  fetal  to  the  manners  as 
to  the  morals  of  nations  ;  it  has  corrupted  the  one  and 
bruUdizedxh&  other.  It  is  not  to  society  in  such  a  state 
that  he  is  to  look  for  improvement,  rax  indeed  is  such 
imfvovement  either  the  sole  or  the  [»incipal  motive  of 
travelling  at  present,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  wander  over 
the  Continent  in  quest  of  accon^ilishments.  London, 
that  has  long  been  the  first  city  m  Europe  for  popula- 
tion, extent,  and  opulence,  is  now  also  confessedly  the 
first  in  point  of  sociefi^,  and  the  Coital  of  the  polite 
and  fashionable,  as  it  has  long  been  of  the  commercial 
world.  The  first  class  of  its  socte^,  the  most  nume- 
rous of  that  descripticm  that  has  ever  been  united  in 
any  great  ci^,  comprehends  all  the  advantages  of  title, 
of  fcHtune,  wA  of  information.  I  do  not  hereby  mean 
to  depreciate  continental  socie^  or  represent  it  as  useless, 
Init  Iwidi  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  change  that 
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has  taken  |^ce,  and  to  caution  him  against  expectin|* 
from  foreign  society,  m  its  present  state,  all  the  advan- 
tages which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  derii^  frran 
it. 

This  subject  naturally  leads  to  a  question  which,  I 
behcve,  h  generally  solved  rather  from  h^it  and  preju- 
dice dian  reason.  Are  we,  as  Bacon  says,  "  to  seques- 
ter ourselves  from  the  company  of  our  countrymen'* 
while  abroad,  or  may  we  be  allowed  sometimes  to  asso. 
ciate  with  dxm  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  should 
be  dianii  from  principles  of  general  or  rather  durable  ud- 
'  lity.  The  object  of  all  our  travels,  studies,  and  pursuits 
is,  or  ou|^  to  be,  permanent  advant^;e.  We  do  not, 
doubtless,  travel  to  France  or  to  Italy  to  see  Englith- 
metiy  but  yet  we  travel  for  improvement  and  for  amuse- 
ment ;  and  whatever  society  contributes  to  either,  ought 
to  be  cultivated  with  an  assiduity  proportioned  to  its  ad- 
vantages. The  traveller,  therefore,  ought  by  all  means 
to  procure  an  introduction  to  the  best  company  of  the 
great  towns  through  which  he  may  pass  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  may  become  acquunted  with  such  Eln- 

flish  gentlemen  as  may  chance  to  be  in  the  same  place, 
uch  an  acquaintance  super-induces  no  obligation  ;  it 
may  be  cultivated  or  dropt  at  pleasure  ;  but  the  trial 
ou^t  to  be  made ;  and  if  experience  may  be  credited, 
the  reader  may  be  assured,  that  casual  acquaintance  not 
unfrequendy  ripens  into  settled  and  permanent  friend- 
ship. Continental  connections  in  general  are  of  a  voy 
dinerent  nature  ;  however  agree&bk,  they  are  contiaa- 
ed  only  for  the  occasion,  and  cannot  be  supposed,  in  ge- 
neral strcmg  enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  absence. 
Besides,  iwiy  should  we  voluntarily  reject  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  travelling,  an  c^portunity  of  se- 
fecting  Blends,  ^id  f(»ining  sincere  am  dundile  attach- 
ments ;  for,  as  Ovid  observes  in  some  beautiful  lines, 
there  is  not  a  strong^  bond  than  tlytt  wtuch  is  formed 
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bjr  q  partici(tatiah  of  1  the  accideota  and  <^  the  vicissL. 
tudes  of  a  kmg  and  eventful  joiimey.* 

SCENERY. 

The  general  &ce  of  the  coiintry,  so  conspicuously 
beautifiil  all  aver  It^y,  merits  from  this  circumstiuice 
aloae  pecul^  attention,  and  whea  to  its  picturesque 
feaCutes  we  add  those  eharms,  less  real  but  more  en- 
chanting, which  fimcy  sheds  over  its  scenery,  we  give 
h  an  irresistftle  interest  thatawabens  all  the  leelkigs  of 
the  e&ufur  VDuth.  Our  eariy  stmUes,  as  Gibbon  justijr 
observes,  allow  us  to  sympathize  in  the  feelings  of  a  Ra. 
man  ;  and  one  might  almost  say  of  every  school  boy 
not  insensible  to  tlie  sweets  of  his  first  studies,  tha.t  hfi 
becomes  in  feeling  and  sentiments,  perhaps  even  in  lan- 
jpiage,  a  RomiBi<  It  is  not  then  wonderful,  that  when 
in  a  riper  age  he  vishs  that  country  and  beholds  those 
very  scenes  which  hebas  imagined  to  himself  so  long 
before,  he  rfwuld  feel  an  uncommon  glow  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  in  the  moment  of  enchantment,  ^ould  add 
some  ima^AH^'to  their  many  re^  charms.  Besides, 
^  scenery  of  Italy  is  truly  classical ;  I  mean,  it  is  such 

*  Tt  dace,  ntactdficas  Asite  penpeiimu  Ur^  : 

Trinacrii  mft  ocolit,  te  dnce,  nota  meis. 
Vidimni  EtnieA  ctelun  tpleDdeecere  flamBJl} 

SuppMitna  motti  qotm  Toniit  ore  ff^a  \ 
HenD(eog(|(te  lacas,  et  olentta  stagna  nilici, 

Qoaqiie  bou  Gjuieii  laucet  Anaptis  aquis. . , , . , 
Etqaota  para  hiec  sunt  rerum,  (ju&a  vidimns  ambo, 

Te  mihi  jucundaa  effictente  viu  i 
Sell  rate  cnruleos  picta  sulcavimus  nndas  .- 

EssedaniM  snliatvetulereroUl. 
Scepebrevis  nobis  vicibuB  via  visa  loquendi; 

Fluraque,  bi  Dumeraa,  verba  fiiere  gradu. 
Sope  dies  Bennone  miner  liut  t  ini^ue  loquettduW. 

Tarda  per  oatiTM  defuit  bora  dies. 
Bit  aliquid  ctsua,  pariter  tuuuisM  loarincrsf 

JvnctaqKe  ad  teqnoreos  vota  tulisse  DeoH  i 
Hiec  tiU  81  Bubeaot  (absim  lic^t)  omnibus  horii 

Ante  tuoB  ociitoB,  nt  modo  visus,  ero, 

OrtdL  ^  ex  AnCo,  lib.  II.  X.  St.  leq. 
VOL.   I.  6 
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as  de&crH}cdl>y  poets  and.  historians.  Earthqiodcqsi  dKi 
only  species  of  revolittion  that  can  permanently  aher 
the' great  features  of  nature,  however  common  they 
may  be  there,  have,  if  we  except  a  few  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Naples,  and  some  distant  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  Calabria,  made  in  the  whole  but  lltUe  altera- 
licHi.  Even  wars,  invasions,  and  the  devastafioi)  of 
eighteen  centuries  have  not  yet  eradicated'  those  local 
cmaments  that  arise  either  frotii  the  tendency  of  the 
soil  or  from  the  persevering  attention  of  the  inhabitants^ 
.The  Sylarts  is  still  shaded  with  groves  and  tluckets ; 
the  rose  of  Pcestum,  though  neglected,  still  hlooms 
twice  a  year,  to  waste  its  sweetness  on  the '.  desert  ain 
while  Mount  Aliumus  still  glories  in  the  ilex  and  in 
the  neverfading  verdure  of  his  lofty  forests.  . ; 

But  not  to  anticipate  various  jpbsuratioits  that  will 
occur,  each  in  Its  proper  placcj  one  advsuttage,  at  all 
events,  the  face  of  nature  possess^  in  Italy,  which  is> 
that  it  seldom  or  never  disappoint»,the  travtJler,  (u'fidls 
short  of  his  expectations,  howev^tugh  they  may  have 
been  previsHisly  raised  ;  on  the  ctHitrary^  if^  I  may  form 
aify  opinion  ^  the  sentiments  of  (<»%ig|qer6  in  general 
by  my  own  and  ^y.ithose  of  my  fcllQwl  ^ravelltts,-  the 
l^es,  the  vale  of  the  Clitumnus,  the  f^  of  the  Anio, 
the  banks  of  the  Aar,  the  waters  of  TTiSur,  the  groves 
of  Al6ano,and  the  plains,  the  hill^^t/ie  pqasts,  the  bays 
of  Qampania  Fehxj.  not  oiily  equal  hut'  evea^  surpass 
the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  and  the  bright  pictures  of 
youthful  imag^tion. 

RUINS.  ;;.  , .  ^'' 

The  same  observation  cannot  be  apfflied  to  ruins, 
which,  however  interesting  they  may  be,  seldomanswer 
expectation.  When  we  r^  or  hear  of  Roman  n>ins 
we  figure  to  ourselves  a  vast  scene  of  broken  coliimns, 
shatterered  cornices,  mutilated  statues,  jian^ngarches^ 
and  interrupted  colonnades.  Such  i  tti^^ificeilt  Scene 
of  desolation  may  indeed  be  secn.at  P'testuirfn  Jigrtgen- 
tumf  and  Se^tms;  and  such  alsois  occa^ooally  present- 
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«d  on  the  Seven  Hilts,  in  the  majfestic  remains  of  the 
jftRCJent  City.  But  th^  grajid  objects  are  rare  ;  for,  if - 
to  the  e&ceptioQS  jtist  mentioned,  we  add  the  temple  of 
.Twoli,  the  amphitheatre  and  gates  of  Verona,  and  two 
or  three  triuit4)hal  arches,  we  ^haU  6nd  little  vanyK.  than 
tittering  walls  and  masses  of  brick.  Ruins,  till  die  re- 
viva!  of  taste  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  conadertd 
as  quarries  furnishing  materials  to  those  who  chose 
to  cmpk^  them  :  and  unfortunately  many  (Tid  em^oy 
theqi  with  little  or  no  regard  to  tlieir  ancient  &me,  tneir 
eosdy  Workmanship,  or  their  foir  proportions.  When 
Beiisarius  turned  the  Urnib  cX  Adrian  into  a  fortress,  he 
paid  little  attrition  to  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture 
that  adwned  its  circumiereoce,  and  it  is  said  that,  on 
thatoccasifMi  the  sleeping  Faun  pleaded  in  vain  the 
beautj'  of  his  limbs  and  the  grace  of  his  attitude- 
Whatever  obstructed  the  machinery  was  tumMed  to 
the  ground  ;  whatever  was  fit  for  defence  was  forked 
into  the  rampart.  In  short,  first  war,  then  conveni- 
ence, and  lasdy.  Taste  itself  directed  by  self-love,  de- 
stroyed or  delaced  the  works  of  andent  art,  and  either 
left  no  marks  of  their  existence  behind,  or  reduced 
themtoa  mere  dislocated  skeleton.  The  traveller  there- 
fore must  not  be  sanguine  in  his  eicpeetations  of  satis- 
iaction  from  the  first  appearance  of  niins  in  general,  but 
content  himself  with  the  certainty  of  finding,  amid 
numberless  uninteresting  masses  that  bear  that  narne^ 
some  few  beautiful  ^)eciraen8,  as  well  as  some  grand 
monuments  of  Roman  magnificence. 

CHURCHES. 

Moddm  edifices  next  chum  our  atKntton,  and  amoi^ 
them  the  principal  are  churches,  particularly  cathedrals. 
IStony  of  the  latter  are  indeed  very  npble  piles,  and  ei- 
ther externally  or  internally  present  striking  instances 
of  architectural  beauty.  Even  wiiere  there  is  no  dis- 
play of  architecture,  there  is  generally  a  richness  of 
materisds,  a  i»t]fu^on  of  marble,  and  not  unfi^quently, 
'a  luxuriancy  of  sculpture  and  painUng  that  deli^ita  and 
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sui^»ises  the  transalpine  ^lectator.  There  is  abo  to 
every  cathedr^  a  ohapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrammt,  whkli 
isalmost  universally  of  exqttistc  'nrirkmanship  and  of 
S[dendid  decOTations.  Some  indeed  are  perfect  fAas- 
terpieces  of  propoition,  syminetn<,'and  elegance. 

1  have  hinted  above,  that  few  churches  {resent  an  Sx- 
terior  and  interior  et][ually  finished  ;  in  reality  one-hdf 
trf  the  great  churches  in  Italy  are  left  in  a  very  impeiv 
lect  state  with  regard  to  the  outside  ;  the  &ct  is  ^i^- 
lar,  but  the  reason  obvious.  At  the'  restoration  (}f  ^be 
arts,  a  sudden  enthussism  sefeed  all  Italy  ;  princes,  bi- 
vfaops,  nol^men,  entered  the  Ksts  of  taste  with  ardor  ; 
each  longed  to  serialize  himfelf  atul  immtAtalize  hb 
name  by  some  superb  fabric,  uid  riv^  cathedAds,  pala- 
ces, ^nd  villas  rose  on  all  «(^s.  But  their  means  were 
not  illways  adequate  to  their  graid  undertakings.  Some 
edifices  were  finished,  some  entirely  neglected,  and 
many  have  been  continued  vith  ^ow,  ^^m(Hiious  pa- 
tience down  to  the  present  period.  The  nobiKty  of 
Ficenza  are  said  to  feel  even  at  present  the  consequen' 
ces  of  their  fcuefkthers*  magnificence,  and  the  Pauadian 
decorations  of  thdr  city  are  still  supposed  to  prey  aa 
tiieir  finances. 

However,  the  propensity  (rf  the  natirai  is  unccmtrola- 
ble  ;  for  though  public  and  private  property  has  been 
exhausted  by  the  French  invaaon,  yet  the  enemy  were 
scarcely  withdrawn  when,  with  laudable  q>irit,  exer-  , 
tionswere  instantly  made  in  many  places  to  repair  some  - 
of  the  edifices  which  those  modem  Vandals  had  dam- 
aged, and  to  supply  the  place  of  some  of  the  master- 
pieces which  they  luid  carried  away.  Churches,  oa  the 
whole,  are  very  interesting,  as  there  are  few  that  do  not 
pesent  some  object  worthy  the  MtenticH)  of  tibetravel- 

Whh  resnject  to  palaces,  I  must  venture  to  say  that, 
in  general,  they  are  deficient  in  strict  architeoturat  beau- 
ty, as  few,  I  fear,  are  to  be  found  even  in  Italy,  where, 
in  same  point  or  Mher,  the  architect  has  not  sacrificed 
symmetry  uid  proportion  to  cdprlce  and  vanity.  But 
if  it  be  posdbb  to  overlook  a  defect  so  material^  it  tnust 
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be  admowMged,  that  the  marUes,  statues,  and  punt- 
ings  that  gfswralty  adorn  the  ^lacious  apartments, 
ofientiaiea  compenfBte  the  caprice  that  deforms  the 
exterior  of  &ese  edifices.  In  fine,  wkh  rej;ard  to 
buildii^B,  we  nmy  getiera£ze  and  apply  to  Italy  ^ 
obaervatiDn  wMch  was  oiginally  made  on  Rome,  th^ 
no  cointfiy  presents  so  nany  spedmens  both  d  good 
and  6f  bod  architecture. 

Of  mtiseums,  galleries  of  poottin^  and  statues,  pub- 
Ec  libraries,  Sec  I  need  only  say  tl^  they  exist  in  al- 
most every  town  in  Italy,  said  open  an  ample  field  to 
fte^^tFcise  ctf  obaervatkni  and  curio»^-  And  here 
facmeKcenanaid  to  Ae  tfaveller,  wii&  due  attention 
ID  U^  health  and  fi»tune,  to'qnre  nridier  pains  nor  ex- 
pense, in  Older  to  acquire  every  previous  mfiHmation ; 
and  to  explore,  vAxri  travelling,  every^  recess  and  visit 
•very  object,  inthout  relying  too  much  on  the  represen- 
lalDcnis  m  oUkts  :  as  the  common  guides  are  lazy  and 
interested,  Cicerones  are  often  ignoraot,  and  writers  as 
often  wrong,  throu^  want  of  t^yportunity,  of  know- 
ledge, or  (H'^exerdon,  and  not  unficqueot^  froax  too 
^cat  an  attachmentto  dieir  own  ^st^ns. 

CONCLUSION. 

But  one  final  observation,  I  wish  to  im{)res8  strongly 
oa  the  mind  (^  the  youthful  traveller,  as  its  object  is 
intimatdy  connected  with  his  i^esent  repose  and  with 
his  future  happmess.  Moral  improvement  is  or  ought  to 
be,  the  eed  of  all  our  pursuits  and  of  all  our  exertions. 
Knowk^e,  without  it,  is  the  amusement  of  an  idle 
moment,  ai^  ibe  great  and  splendid  exhibitions  which 
nature  and  geiuus  present  to  our  contemplation  are 
merely  the  sliifling  scenoy  of  an  eveniiw;  drama — de- 
hghtfiilbut  momentary.  Let  him  therefore  look  con- 
tinualty  to  this  most  important  att^nment,  and  while  he 
endeavors  every  day  to  mcrease  his  st(»t;  of  knowledge, 
let  him  exert  himself  with  still  greater  as^duity  to  add 
to  the  number  d  hb  virtues. 
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Nations,  like  individuals,  [have  tlteir  characteristic 
qualities,  £md  present  to  the  <yB:of  a  candid  observer, 
each  ill  its  turn,  mudj  to  be  imitated,  and  somethii^ 
to  be  avoidal  These  qualities  of  the  mind,  lifcie  the 
features  of  the  face,  are  more  tHX}nunent  iutd  conspk:u* 
ous  in  southern  countries,  and  in  these  cbuutriee  perhaps 
the  traveller  may  stand  in  more  need  of  vigilance  and 
circumspection  to  guard  him  against  the  treacberj' .ef 
his  own  passions,  and  the  snares  of  external  seduction. 
Aliserable  indeed  will  he  be,  if  he  ^lall  use  the  liberty 
of  a  traveller  as  the  meafis  of,  viciouti  Hidulgencer  a^ 
bandon  himself  to  the  deheioits  imritgrakty  (for  so  it 
has  been  tertned)  of  some  hjxu^ious'  Capital,  and  for- 
getful of  what  he  owes  to  himself^  to  lus  friends,  aiid  ta 
his  country,  dn^  one  by  one  &s  he  advances,  the-Tir- 
toes  of  his  education  and  of  his  native  land,  and  {iic^ 
up  in  their  stead  the  follies  and  vices  of  every  climatt 
which  he  may  traverse.  Wheo'such  a  ftanderer  has 
left  his  innocence  and  perhaps  his  health  at  Naples  i. 
when  he  has  resigned  his  &ith  and  his  [xinciples  at  Pa~ 
ris;  he  will  find  the  loss  of  such  inestimable  Ueasings 
potwly  repaid,  by  the  languages  which  he  may  have 
learned,  the  antiques  which  he  may  have  purchased,  and 
the  accomplishments  which  he  may  have  acquired  in 
his  journey.  Such  acquirements  may  furnish  a  pleas- 
ing pastmie  ;  they  may  fill  the  vacant'  interv^  of  an 
useful  life  ;  they  may  even  set  off  to  advantage  nobler 
endowments  and  higher  quahficaticHis :  but  they  can.ne- 
ver  give  the  cretUt  and  the  confidence  that  accompany 
'Sound  prmciples,  nor  can  they  bestow,  <x  replace 

•<  The  DHDd'g  calm  Banshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy,'* 

at  once  the  eflfect  and  die  reward  ti  virtue.  These  arc 
the  real,  the  permanent,  I  might  almost  add,  the  only 
blesangs  of  life.  He  who  possesses  them  can  want 
but  little  Toxxt,  and  he  who  has  forfeited  dam,  what- 
ever his  foilime  may  be,  is  "  poor  indeed.** 
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1  CHAP.  I.       :  ; 

Departure  from  Vierma-r-Mwnch — Saltzhare — Salt 
Mmet — i)e^fc  of  ihe  Alps — Jnspruck— Ascent  of 
the  BrvTmer-^Summt<ftheA^is^Dfscmt~—Brix- 
gn-r-Boisano — Tr«^t.  ■  "  ": 

Some  traTellets,.haviRg  Iset  outfrom.England  during 
tiic  summer  c^  1801,  met  at  Vienna  the  foUowjng  au- 
tumn ;  and  finding  that  their  viewsand  tastes  coipaded* 
agreed  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy  togctber.  l,  Although 
eager  to  coinmejioethc^  joUmey^and teach  its ccmfln^ 
^faey  were  detajaied.  by  -t£e  chanii&  of  the  Austiiao  Ca-r 
pitdl,  which,  sihCe  the  manners  of  Paris  have  been  bar* 
Wized  by  the  ttevolution,  has  become  the  scot  of  p&- 
Kteness,  andtheschool.x)f'refincnient>-  Anaoeouat  of 
the  ttale  of  society,  aa  well  as  a  descriptioa  of  the^city 
JtEcif,  would  be.bf^  editertaiiuDg:attd:iiistructive ;  but^ 
-m;lt^  is  the  gsaBdAbjdetiof  these  vcAulnes,  the.rea* 
&x.wul  probably.beiasiilapa^eat  as  tbe.trarellers  tbem- 
-seiv<a»  and  ^spepse  .with  d^aib,  whidij  hoirever  amu- 
.»ng  eisewhcce,  wtxiild  bn^  only  cetardlhUn  iti<  his  ^t}« 
gress.     We  shall,  theretbre,  reserve  the  description  of 
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country,  for  our  German  tour,  and  atdy  inform  the 
reader,  that  on  Thursday,  January  the  twenty-eighth, 
1802,  we  withdrew  from  the  attractions  of  Vienna,  and 
commenced  our  journey,  which  we  continued  through 
deep  snow,  with  little  interruption,  till  we  reached  Afij- 
nicn,  where  we  arrived  late  at  night  on  the  following 
Monday.  We  devoted  four  days  to  the  inspection  of 
this  Capital,  and  the  usual  caemonies  of  {H^aentationat 
court;  and  in  justice  to' the  ElecttH*  X  must  add,  that 
by  hb  a&bility  and  condescension,  he  converted  this 
Ibrmality  in  general  dull  and  Uresome,  into  a  very  pleas- 
ing interview* 

On  Friday  the  fifth  of  Februaiy,  we  set  out  from 
Munich  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  At  break  of  day 
the  Ak)s,  just  reddened'  by  die  beams  of  the  moniiag, 
and  mmgling  with  the  clouds,  presented  to  our  eyes  a 
new  and  mteresting  object,  and  continued  to  attract  our 
Mention  during  the  day,  by  shiftily  their  situation  with 
the  windings  m  the  road,  and  chaj:u;ing  their  tints  with 
every  shadow  that  flitted  over  tfiem.  We  entered 
Saltzbui^r  late  in  .the  evening. 

We  are  now  at  the  fixrt  of  the  Alps ;  and  considering 
ourselves  as  titading  clas^ucal  ground,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  expatiate  more  at  large  on  ijbe  surroandiRg 
soenery.  The  mouittains,  now  linng  immeitiately  be- 
fore us^  were  rqaiesented  by  the  ancients  as  an  'msupe- 
r^le  rampart  raioEd  by  nature  to  sqjarate  Italy  mm 
the  less  favoured  regions  of  the  north,  and  to  protect 
her  beautieft  and  her  treasures  from  the  asaaidt  a£  bv- 
borian  invaders.*  Though  dus  natural  banier  has  ioag 
eeased  to  answer  that  ei^  because  ofie  ta  other  cf  the 
petty  powers,  possessing  the  defiles  has  uswUty  been  in 
the  mtere^s  f£^  -common  enemies,  yet  it  is  wdl  cal- 
culated for  meh-a  purpose ;  and  trtty,  in  titnes  more  &- 
vourable  to  Italyi  be  rendered  ^  frentacr  &rmore  impe- 
netrable than  ^trij^ras^  of  feareB»e,wfaKh  goffld- 
cd  the  northern  boundaries  of  Fmoei  and  on  a  late  <» 
OKsbn  sttved  that  countiy  from  «n«aioa  «Dd  niio* 
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;  defiles,  according  to  the  same  authors,  were 
^  with  incredible  £bor  by  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Iti(!^and  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  avenues  leading 
to  the  garden  of  Europe. 

Saltzburg,  a  subalpme  city,  is  placed,  as  if  to  guard 
the  entrance  into  the  grand  defile,  which  traverses  the 
Rhetian  Alps ;  and  it  may  be  considered,  for  that  rea- 
son, as  forming  one  of  the  outposts  of  Italy.  The  Ca- 
tfiedral  is  built  of  fine  stone,  and  has  two  towers  in 
Sront.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
Italian  architecture  in  Germany,  and  is  fashioned  inter- 
nally on  the  Roman  model ;  that  is,  with  the  choir  lie- 
hind  the  altar,  and  a  canopy  over  the  latter,  supported 
by  four  marble  pillars,  an  exact  copy,  as  our  guide  pre- 
tended, of  a  similar  ornament  in  St.  Peter's ;  yet,  with 
all  these  supposed  advantages,  this  church  is  neither  large 
nor  beautiful,  and  has  little  to  boast  of  besides  its  soli- 
dity. 

There  are  two  p^daces  bclcmging  to  the  Prince 
Bishop.  In  one  tlwre  are  several  very  fine  rooms,  in 
the  other  a  spacious  and  most  magnificent  gallerj'.  But 
the  most  striking  object  that  Saltzburg  presents,  is  a 
very  noble  gateway  cut  throu^  the  solid  rock,  which 
rises  perpendicularly  to  a-  considerable  elevation,  is 
crowned  with  tall  and  spreading  elms,  and  forms  a  na- 
tural rampart  equally  strong  and  beautiful.  Through 
this  mass  of  stone  a  passage  has  been  opened,  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  thirty  Bi  height,  and  twenty-four 
in  breadth.  The  inscription,  in  honor  of  the  bishop 
who  executed  this  noble  work,  is  neat  and  appropriate 
— TV  saxa  loguuntur.  This  grotto  opens  on  a  little 
square,  the  principal- ornament  of  which  is  an  equestri- 
an statue  of  St.  Sigismund,  in  dress,  attitude,  and 
form,  extremely  elegant. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is,  however,  its  principal 
beauty  and  advantage;  in  a  valley  watered  by  the 
Salza,  open  only  to  tfe  north,  and  enclosed  on  the  other 
sides  by  hills  and  mountains  of  various  forms  and  mag- 
nitude. UpOTi  one  of  these  hills  immediately  contigu- 
ous to  the  town,  stands  the  citadel,  an  edifice  large  and 
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roomy,  but  ill  supplied,  itl  furnished,  and  ill  supi 
The  bishops  of  Saltzburg  indeed,  like  all  the 
princes  of  Germany,  rely  more  upon  the  watchfJKss 
and  jealousy  of  the  greater  powers,  than  upon  their  own 
strength,  for  defence  and  independence.  But  however 
neg  ected  the  citadel  may  be,  its  ^tuation  is  very  bold 
and  commanding.  Behind  it,  on  the  eminence,  is  a 
beautiful  walk  ;  and  from  an  oak  near  this  walk,  ex- 
pands a  most  romantic  view,  extending  over  fertile 
vales,  deep  dells,  rocks  and  crags,  hills  and  mountains. 
The  descent  from  this  lo%  scite  is  worked  in  the  rock, 
and  formed  into  regular  Bights  of  steps.  It  brought  us 
under  the  wall  to  the  gate  which  I  have  already  descri* 
bed. 

Among  the  mountains  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town,  the  Uhterberg  is  the  most  con^icu- 
ous.  Rough,  craggy,  and  wooded,  it  seems  to  frown 
upon  the  ciXv  and  tne  vale  below ;  and  by  its  sharey 
mass,  and  dark  sullen  appearance,  forcibly  attracts  tne 
attention.  Popular  tradition,  which  seldom  fails  to  se- 
lect appropriate  scenery  for  its  wayward  tales,  has  con- 
verted the  Uhterberg  mto  a  place  of  confinement  fw 
certain  perturbed  spirits,  or  rather  made  it  the  haunt  of 
a  club  of  infernal  sportsmen.  Confined  to  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain  during  the  day,  and  perhaps  doomed 
tiiere  to  undergo  certain  unknown  chastisements,  these 
hapless  spirits  are  said  to  fill  the  cavern  with  groans  and 
shneks,  and  yells  so  loiM,  as  to  pierce  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  not  unfrequently  to  reach  the  ear  of  the 
lonelv  woodman.  But  at  night  the  dungeon  is  opened, 
the  impriiiontd  spirits  are  at  liberty,  and  the  woods, 
that  overhang  the  steep  brows  of  die  mountain,  echo 
with  the  sound  of  an  infernal  trumpet,  with  the  barking 
of  hellish  dogs,  and  with  shouts  too  deep  and  loud  to 
proceed  bom  mortal  organs.  Tradition  does  not  say, 
that  the  sportsmen  have  ever  condescended  to  shew 
themselves  to  any  human  being;  but  it  is  reported, 
that  at  midnightr  flames  of  blueish  tint  and  of  various 
sizes  have  been  seen  traversing  the  forests  of  the  Un- 
ierbpcg  w^  the  velocity  of  lig^itning ;  and  these  flames 
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the  people  have  turned  into  hounds  and  horses,  hunts- 
men  and  beasts  all  of  fire.  Some  conjecture  that  the 
chief  of  these  restless  sponsmen  is  one  of  the  former 
bishops,  who,  like  many  of  his  German  brethren,  in 
ages  not  very  remote,  was  accustomed  to  pass  in  the 
chase  the  hours  and  days  which  he  ought  to  have  de- 
voted to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Oth^s  pretend,  that 
it  was  a  Count,  or,  what  was  neariy  the  same  thing  in 
certain  periods  of  German  history,  a  robber,  who  had 
built  a  castle  amid  these  fastnesses,  and  used  to  empluy 
his  days  in  pursuing  and  arresting  travellers,  in  ravag- 
ing tlK  fields  and  vallies  below,  and  compelling  all  the 
country  round  to  pay  him  tribute.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  the  question,  as  the  bishop  and  the  Count 
seem  both  to  have  a  &ir  claim  to  the  manorial  honors  of 
the  Unterberg  :  we  ^lall  therefore  wave  the  discussion  of 
this  knotty  point ;  and  the  more  readily,  as  the  invisible 
horn  has  now  ceased  to  sound ;  the  infernal  pack  no 
longer  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  woods,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  chase  have  either  fulfilled  the  days  of  their  pu- 
nishment, or  are  sent  to  sport  in  solitudes  less  liable  to 
observation.  The  Unteroerg,  however,  is  not  the  only 
mount^n  in  Germany  supposed  to  be  the  haunt  of  pre- 
ternatural hunters. 

The  salt  mines  at  Halleim,  about  four  m'des  ftom 
Saltzburg,  are  deservedly  celebrated.  The  entrance  is 
near  the  summh  of  a  mountain,  and  the  ascent,  though 
over  a  good  road,  loig  and  tedious.  Near  the  summit 
is  a  vill^;e  with  a  handsome  church.  Seeing  a  crowd 
assembled  round  the  door  of  a  public  house,  we  were 
informed,  that  they  were  celebrating  a  jubilee,  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  an  old  couple, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  weddi:^  of  a  grandson.  We 
were  invited  in  as  soon  as  observed,  and  treated  with 
cake,  wine,  and  beer.  The  dance  was  going  on  merri- 
ly, and  some  of  our  party  joined  in  it,  con  spirito  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  seemed  to  ^ve  much  satis£iction. 
The  persons  of  the  younger  damsels  were  not  uncomely, 
nor  were  their  coumenances  without  exraes^on;  but 
their  dress  was  such    as  would  have  disfigured  &r 
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more  perfect  forms,  and  turned  beauty  itself  into  defco'' 
mity-  To  enliven  the  dance,  they  now  and  then  clapped 
their  hands,  and  uttered  a  shiiek  very  grating  to  ears  un- 
accustomed to  the  tones  (rf"  Alpine  merriment.  We 
departed,  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  stiD 
more  with  the  hospitality  of  the  good  people. 

At  length  we  reached  the  summit,  and  entered  the 
mines  by  a  long  subterranean  gallery,  which  terminated 
in  the  mouth  of  the  first  descent.  We  there  accoutred 
ourselves  in  miners'  dresses,  and  slid  down  five  hun- 
dred feet,  in  a  mannerperfectly  safe  and  commodious. 
It  is  managed  thus.  The  shaft  hiay  be  about  four  feet 
broad,  and  about  five  high,  worked  above  into  the  form 
of  an  arch.  The  line  may  diver^  about  tlrirty  teet  in 
the  hundred  from  the  perpendicular.  The  space  in  the 
middle  is  hollowed  and  worked  into  steps.  On  each 
side  of  these  steps  at  about  a  foot  distance,  runs  a  pole 
like  the  side  of  a  ladder.  On"  these  poles  a  miner  rc- 
clmes  with  his  feet  extended,  so  that  the  poles  pass  un- 
der his  knees  and  under  hb  arms.  A  traveller  places 
himself  behind  him  in  the  same  posture,  but  so  close 
as  to  rest  the  inside  of  his  knees  on  the  miner's  shoul- 
d<^s.  The  others  follow  the  example,  and  form  a  line 
,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  one  above  always  rests  gently 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  below.  Another  miner  ge- 
nerally goes  in  the  middle,  and  a  third  closes  the  rear. 
The  first  miner  regulates  the  motion,  and  if  he  find  it 
necessary  to  check  or  stop  it  entirely,  he  need  only  to 
put  his  foot  backward,  and  touch  one  of  the  steps  be- 
hind. The  miners  carry  torches  made  of  the  fir  tree- 
When  the  line  is  formed,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  miner 
undermost  lets  the  ropes  loose  (for  two  ropes  run  parallel 
with  the  poles  and  nearly  touch  them)  and  glides  down 
wi,h  great  rapidity.  We  suddenly  found  ourselves  in 
ari  immense  halt,  lighted  up  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  candles.  This  hall  was  very  long  and  broad,  but  eK- 
tremcly  low,  and  as  the  ceiling  was  flat,  unsupported 
either  by  pillars  or  props,  and  apparently  of  very  crum- 
bling materials,  it  was  natural  to  feel  some  apprehension 
of  its  giving  way.     The  miners,  however,  tranquilUzed 
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US,  by  assuring  us  that  such  accidents  never  happened 
however  probable  they  might  ^pear.  The  sides  were 
adorned  here  and  there  with  basso  relievos  of  different 
bishops,  rudely  worked  in  the  earth  or  rock.  The 
lights,  as  I  said  above,  were  numerous ;  but  instead  of 
btring  re6ected  fix)m  a  great  variety  of  spars  and  shinbg 
minerals,  which  a  traveller  might  naturally  expect  to 
find  m  a  salt  mine,  the  blaze  falls  sullen  and  dead  from 
the  avails,  and  serves  only  to  shew  the  thickness  of  the 
surrounding  gloom.  From  this  hall  we  passed  into  a 
gallery,  and  dience  descended,  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  into  a  second,  s  third,  and  a  fourth,  of  nearly  the 
same  form  and  dimensions.  These  halls  are  used  few 
the  following  purpose  :  the  salt  is  worked  from  the  sides 
aitd  ceiling;  then  water  is  let  in,  and  kept  confined  till  it 
is  impregnated  with  salt,  after  which  it  is  drained  away 
into  the  salt  works,  and  the  earthy  particles  remain  depo- 
ated  on  the  floor. 

We  quitted  the  mine  with  as  much  facility  as  we 
Atered.  We  were  placed  astride  a  long  bench ;  one 
miner  moved  before  to  guide,  two  others  were  placed 
behind  to  push  this  bench  down  a  gently  inclined  plane. 
After  some  minutes  of  rapid  motion,  we  perceived  the 
appearance  of  a  star,  which  gradually  increased  uport 
us,  till  we  were  launched  once  more  into  full  day.  The 
exit  is  as  picturesque  as  the  entrance  is  gloomy.  It 
opens  under  a  cliff,  clad  with  brambles  growing  out  erf" 
hs  crevices,  and  overtiung  with  pines  and  firs,  cling^g 
to  the  sides,  and  bending  from  the  brows  of  the  preci- 
pice. On  one  side,  a  twrent  bursting  from  the  crag, 
tumbles  from  steep  to  steep,  till  it  engulphs  itself  in  a 
deep  shaded  dell ;  and  on  the  other,  far  below,  stretches 
the  town  of  Hilletm,  with  its  white  houses  and  spire. 
On  our  exit,  the  miners  jH-esented  each  of  us  with  a  lit- 
tle bos,  containing  ^)ecimens  of  sah.  They  were  very 
beautiful  in  color  and  shape,  but  are  not  easily  preserv- 
ed, as  they  crumble  into  dust  by  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage, and  are  dissolved  by  the  least  humidity.  On  the 
whole  our  visit  to  the  mines  of  Halleim  was  a  veiy 
pleasant,  and  not  an  unimproving  excursion. 
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Our  stay  at  Saltximrg  was  much  enlivoied  by  the 
hospitality  of  Prim^e  J.  Sckwartzenburg,  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral,  to  whom  the  Princess  of  SckwartzetAurg 
had  obligingly  recommended  us.  This  young  noble- 
man entertained  us  with  great  splendor,  pointed  out  to 
us  the  most  interesting  objects,  introduced  us  to  the 
best  company  at  his  dinners,  concerts,  and  suppers,  and 
rendered  the  place  so  agreeable,  that  we  fixed  the  day 
of  our  deiarture  with  no  small  reluctance.  We  must 
ever  retain  a  grateful  recollection  oi  his  attention  and  , 
kindness. 

February  the  lOth.  About  nine  in  the  morning  we 
Set  off  from  Sakzhttrg.  A  thick  fog  hung  over  tiie 
surrounding  scenery.  We  could  only  perceive  that 
the  road  ran  over  a  plain,  naked  in  general,  but  occa- 
sionally ornamented  with  villages,  whose  graceful  spires 
at  intervals  attracted  our  attention.  After  having 
crossed  the  plain,  we  reached  the  skirts  of  a  vast  moun- 
tain, presentmg  at  first  a  black  indistinct  mass,  which 
cast  a  dark  shade  on  the  fog  that  enveloped  it,  and  th^ 
just  displayed  its  fir-clad  summit  so  iar  above  the  mist, 
that  it  appeu^  to  hang  in  the  air,  and  to  belong  to 
some  other  re^on. 

ReichenhaU  is  a  well  built  little  town,  or  rather  vfl- 
lage,  remarkable  for  its  saltworks,  and  m  a  prosperous 
eondition.  We  were  now  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps, 
and  entered  their  defiles  at  a  place  eddied  Uhkirt,  about 
one  mile  from  ReichenhaU.  The  road  first  sweeps 
along  the  base  of  a  noble  eminence  cova^  with  firs ; 
a  church  spire  rises  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  same  hill  stands  a  castle  m  ruins.  Pro- 
ceeding onwarcb  we  come  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice, 
which  with  its  castle  overhangs  the  road  in  tremendous 
majesty.  We  then  enter  a  dell,  a  sudden  turn  of  which 
presents  on  one  side  a  vast  mountain  clad  with  firs ; 
while  on  ihe  other  the  precipice,  girded  with  a  zone  of 
fimest  trees,  increases  in  height  and  grandeur,  and  sur- 
mounted with  the  old  rampart  walls,  looks  like  the  bat- 
flemented  dwelling  of  a  race  of  pants.  In  fit)nt,  an  im- 
mense mass,  covered  with  a  hundred  woods,  and  half 
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wrapped  in  f(^  and  clouds,  obstructs  the  view,  and 
forms  an  awful  foreground  to  the  picture.  Still  con- 
tinukig  to  ascend,  we  wind  along  the  dell,  with  a  tor- 
rent murmuring  by  the  road  side,  and  all  around  moun- 
tains in  various  grotesque  forms,  increasing  in  height 
in  sha^^ness,  and  in  horror. 

The  scene  was  here  truly  tremendous.  The  deBle 
is  very  narrow,  leaving  space  only  fa-  the  road  and  foe 
the  torrent.  The  mountains  rise  on  each  side  so  neari^ 
perpendicular,  that  the  vast  forests  growing  on  tlK'ir 
*  sides  cast  a  dismal  shade  over  the  road,  and  loaded  at 
they  were  with  a  weight  of  snow,  seemed  readv  to  &1I, 
and  bury  the  traveller  as  he  passed  below.  I^ow  and 
then,  a  chasm  broke  the  uniformity  of  this  gloomy  sce- 
nery, and  presented  an  object  less  dark,  but  equally  ter- 
rific— a  torrent  arrested  in  its  &11  by  the  frost,  hanging 
from  the  brow  of  a  crag  in  solid  masses,  and  terminating 
in  immense  pointed  icicles.  The  least  of  these  icicles,  if 
detached  from  the  sheet  above,  would  have  crushed  the 
whole  party  ;  and,  when  contemplated  thus  suspended 
over  our  heads,  jamjam  lapsura  cadenttque  aasimilis, 
could  not  jail  to  excite  some  emotions  of  terror. 
Whenever  the  mountains  receded  and  sloped  back- 
wards, they  only  enabled  us  to  discover  forests  rising 
above  each  other,  and  swelling  into  new  reg^cHis,  till 
they  concealed  their  extent  and  elevation  iA  the  clouds. 
The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  road,  and  on  the  approach  of 
night  began  to  ^  ^ain  in  great  quantities.  We  mov- 
ed slowlv  on ;  and  when  ni^t  set  in  with  .  ll  the  dark- 
ness of  me  season,  our  ^tuation  appeared  such  as  mig!  % 
have  discouraged  even  experienced  travtllers.  Att<.r 
some  hours'  exertion,  and  very  little  progress,  our  dri- 
vers were  seriously  alarmed,  and  entreated  us  to  allow 
them  to  return  with  their  horses,  bef(H%  the  depth  <£ 
the  snow,  which  was  every  moment  increasing,  smuld 
render  the  roads  impassable.  They  promised  to  c>  me 
to  our  as^stance  early  in  the  mommg,  with  a  sufficieiit 
number  of  persons  to  remove  the  snow^hd  enable  us 
to  i»-oceed.  This  proposal,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
rejected,  and  the  drivers  were,  partfy  by  repr^entatioos. 
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and  partly  by  threats,  induced  to  renuun.  All  the 
horses  were  put  alternately  to  each  carria^,  whilst  we 
proceeded  on  foot,  and  with  no  small  difficulty  at  length 
reached  the  post  house,  where  we  took  sledges,  and 
continued  our  journey  at  the  rate  of  ten  nules  an  hour. 
We  reached  St.  John  at  a  late  hour.  A  neat  collegiate 
church  is  the  only  remark^le  object  in  this  little  town. 

February  11th.  The  scenery  this  day  did  not  ap- 
pear so  grand  and  awful  as  on  die  preceding ;  whetlier 
this  part  of  the  defile  be  more  open,  or  whether  our 
eyes  were  more  accustomed  to  its  gloomy  magnificence  * 
I  know  not;  but  I  believe  the  former  to  be  the  case,  as 
the  road  gradually  ascends,  and  consequently  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountains  apparently  diminishes  ;  whereas, 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  we  beheld  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Alps  in  full  elevation  above  us. 

I  need  not,  I  suppose,  caudon  even  the  untravelled 
reader  against  a  mistake,  into  which  some  have  fallen, 
that  any  of  the  passages  through  the  Alps  crosses  the 
ridges,  or  even  approaches  the  summits  of  these  moun. 
tains.  The  various  roads  traversing  the  Alps  are  con- 
ducted through  as  many  defiles,  and  were  probably  tra- 
ced out  by  the  paths,  that  have  served  from  time  imme- 
morial as  means  of  communication  between  the  fertile 
valleys  that  lie  interspersed  up  and  down  the  windings 
of  this  immense  chain.  These  defiles  are  always  water. 
ed,  and  were  perhaps  formed,  by  streams  incessantly 
gliding  down  from  the  eternal  snows  that  mantle  the 
highest  regions  :  these  streams,  increasing  as  they  de- 
scend, work  their  way  between  the  rocks,  and  continue 
for  ever  opening  and  enlai^ing  their  channels.  Such  is 
the  Inn  that  now  border^  our  road,  and  such  is  the 
Salza  sdll  nearer  the  plains  of  Bavaria.  When  therefore 
it  is  asked,  who  first  crossed  the  Alps,  or  opened  such 
a  particular  passage  over  these  mountains,  the  question 
means  only,  what  general  or  what  army  first  forced  a 
Way  through  this  immense  barrier,  or  made  such  a  par- 
ticular track  or  path  practicable  ?  Of  these  tracks,  that 
which  we  are  now  pursuing  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  most  frequented.    The  first  peo- 
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fdc  who  pasa^  h  in  a  body  were  probably  the  Gauls ; 
that  race  ever  restless,  wandering,  ai  d  ferocious,  who 
bave  so  often  since  forced  the  mighiy  rampart,  which 
patiujc  raised  to  protect  the  fertile  provinces  of  Italy 
from  the  irapacity  c^  northern  invaders.  Of  a  tribe  of 
this  people,  livy  says,*  that  in  the  consul^Ip  of  Spu* 
rius  Poathumius  Albinus,  and  Quintus  Marcus  Philip- 
pus,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  566,  they  passed  the 
Alps  by  Foads  till  then  untUscovered,  and  entering  Italy^ 
lunied  towaids  AquUeia.  Upon  this  occasion,  cwitra- 
,  ly  to  their  usual  practice,  they  came  in  small  numbera, 
and  rather  in  the  character  ^  suppliants  than  of  ene- 
piies.  But  the  most  remarkable  army  that  ever  cross- 
ed these  mountains  was  that  of  the  Cimtu-i,  who  in  less 
than  a  ceiiturv  after  the  above  menticmed  period,  climb- 
ed the  Rhetfan  Alps,  and  rushed  like  a  torrent  down 
the  Tridentine  d^le.  The  fint  successes  and  final  de- 
struction of  this  horde  of  savages  are  well  known.  At 
length  Augustus,  irritated  by  the  lawless  and  plunder- 
ing spirit  (X  some  of  the  lUtetian  tribes,  sent  a  Roman 
army  into  their  territory  under  Drusus,  who  in  a  very 
^ort  space  of  time  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  moun- 
taineers, l»x)ught  their  country  into  perfect  subjection, 
and  opened  a  commodious  communication  through  the 
niiole  range  of  Alps  that  bears  their  name.  This  ex- 
pedition is  celebrated  by  Honice,  and  forms  the  subject 
pf  one  of  his  most  punted  productions.!  Ever  since 
-this  event,  this  road  has  been  frequented,  and  always 
coDsideied  as  the  best  and  sa&st  passage  from  the 
Transaljpne  regions  to  Italy. 

As  we  had  set  out  late,  darkness  fell  upon  us  before 
ve  had  made  any  very  considemUe  prioress,  and  de> 
prived  us  of  tfap  view  of  the  celebrated  vale  of  bispruck. 
'We  travelled  oeariy  fhe  whole  night,  and  entered  that 
city  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Inspruck  is  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  a  large  Alpine 
province  of  the  Austrian  empire*  aiui  as  it  was  raice  the 
residence  of  a  sovereign  prince,  is  stiU  the  seat  of  go- 

•  L.  xxna.  32.  t  L.  ir.  4, 
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vemment,  and  has  fiequently  been  vi«ted  by  the  em^  . 
.  perors.  It  possesses  some  noble  edifices,  more  remark' 
able  however,  as  is  usual  in  Germany,  for  magnitude 
than  for  beautj-.  The  style  of  archhecture,  therefore, 
both  of  the  palace  and  of  the  churches,  is,  as  may  be 
expected,  below  criticism  ;  and,  when  I  mention  the 
great  hall  ill  the  palace,  I  point  out  to  the  traveller  al- 
most the  only  building  that  deserves  his  notice.  To 
this  I  will  add  another  object,  that  has  a  claim  upon  his 
attention  fiu*  superior  to  any  that  can  be  derived  from 
mere  architectural  beauty.  It  is  a  little  chapel,  erect- 
ed upon  a  very  melancholy  and  interesting  occasion. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Empervir  Francis  the  First, 
hubband  to  the  celebrated  Maria  Teresa,  died  suddenly 
at  Inspruck.  He  was  going  to  the  Opera,  and  while 
walking  through  the  passi^  from  the  paiace  to  the 
theatre,  he  fell  down,  and  instanUy  expired.  He  wa« 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  room,  which  happened  to  be 
^t  of  a  servant,  and  there  laid  upon  a  miserable  bed. 
Attempts  were  made  to  bleed  him,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
and  it  is  stated,  that  for  a  considerable  time  the  body 
remained  with  the  bUxxi  trickling  slowly  from  the  am\ 
unnoticed,  and  unattended  by  a  servant  of  any  descrip- 
tion.  The  £mpress,  who  loved  him  with  unusual  ten- 
derness, shordy  after  raised  an  altar  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  fell,  and,  clearing  the  space  around,  erected 
over  it  a  chapel.  Both  toe  chapel  and  the  altar  are, 
though  plain,  extiemeh'  beautiful,  and  a  pleasing  mo- 
nument both  of  (he  affection  and  of  the  taste  of  the  il- 
lustrious widow.  Thib  princess,  then  in  the  full  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty,  and  tbe  first  sovereign  in  Europe 
in  title  and  in  territorial  possessions,  continued  ever  alter 
,to  wear  mourning  ;  and  to  some  subsequent  matrimo- 
nial overtures,  is  said  to  have  replied  in  the  aiumated 
lines  of  Virgil, 

nie,  meos  primus  qui  me  sibi  junxit  mores, 
AbttiiUt.  ille  habeatKCum  eervetqoe  sepulcrsl 
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'The  imoiprion  runs  as  fiidlows,  and  breathes  man 
giief  tbao  ekgance. 

D:0:M: 

HemoriiF  eternw  fati,<)a(» 

Princeps  optimus 

Thruni  decus 

Populi  DelicUe 

PranciscusD:  G:  Rom:  Imp:  Aug: 

Germ  :  &  Jerus.  Res 

M:  D:  Het:  Loth  et  Bur:  D. 

XVni  Aug:  MDCCLXV. 

VitK  hie  loci  et  nobis  ereptns 

MonumeDtam  posteriutti  potitum— 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  magnificent  cenotaph  of  the 
Empercn*  Maximilian  in  tiie  church  of  the  Franciscans, 
with  its  sculptured  paiinels  and  bronzQ  statues ;  nor  of 
the  humble  cells  of  the  Aflthdukc  of  the  same  name  in 
the  convent  of  the  Capucliins,  but  proceed  to  a  much 
nobler  obiect  than  either,  to  the  vale  of  Inspruck. 
This  vale  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  that  lie  in  the  Northern  recesses  of  the  Alps. 
It  is  abojit  thirty  miles  in  length,  and,  where  widest,  as 
in  the  qeigbourtiood  of  Inspruck,  about  six  in  breadth. 
It  is  watntd  by  the  Inn,  ancienUy  the  CEiius,  M'hich 
glides  throu^  it,  intersecting  it  nearly  in  the  middle, 
and  bestowing  freshness  and  ^rtility  as  it  winds  along. 
The  fields  that  border  it  are  in  high  cultivation,  finely 
adrimed  with  every  species  of  forest  trees,  enlivened 
with  towns  and  villages,  and  occasionally  graced  with 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  frowning  in  shattered  majesty  fixim 
the  summit  of  a  precipice.  Lai^  woods  line  the 
skirts  and  clothe  the  sides  of  the  neighborii^  moun- 
'  tains,  and  with  the  ra^ed  misshapen  rocks  that  swell 
above  them,  fwrn  a  frame  worthy  of  a  picture  so  exten- 
sive and  so  beautiful.  In  the  southern  extremity  of 
this  vale,  stands  Inspruck  ;  and  behind  it  rises  a  long 
ridge,  forming  part  of  the  craggy  pinnacles  of  the  Bren- 
ner one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  fyrolian  Alps. 

About  five  miles  North  of  Inspruck  is  the  town  c£ 
Holly  &UUOU8  tax  its  salt  works  ;  and  about  four  mile^ 
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on  the  opposite  sde,  on  a  bold  emitleflcfij  MiUidS  linitM^ 
somed  in  trees,  the  castle  of  Ambraa.  This  edffice  ^ 
of  very  ancient  d^ite,  and  its  size,  form,  and  furniture  are 
wel  I  adapted  to  its  antiquity.  Its  exterior  is  dignified  with 
turrets,  spires,  and  batdements  ;  and  its  large  halls  are 
hung  with  wears,  shields  and  helmets,  and  lined  with 
the  forms  of  noajle  nights  mounted  upon  their  palfreys, 
with  visfffs  down  and  spears  couched,  as  if  ready  to 
rush  fonvard  in  battle.  The  smaller  apartments  are 
fitted  up  whh  less  attention  to  Gothic  prbprie^  than  to 
utility,  and  cont^n  various  natural  curiosities,  mtennin-  - 
gled  with  gems,  medals,  and  pictures. 

Though  at  Inspruck  we  had  made  a  considerabte 
progress  in  the  defile,  yet  we  had  not  risen  in  elevatimi 
so  much  as  mig^t  be  imagined  ;  for  that  ct^  is  said  to 
be  iio  more  thai}  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  levd  of 
the  sea.  But,  about  three  mlle^  farther,  tKe  road  sud- 
denly turns,  and  the  traveller  begins  in  reality  to  work 
MP  the  steep.  The  road  is  well  contrived  to  lessen  the 
labra*  of  ascent,  winding  gently  up  the  mountainsi  anil 
affordii^  every  where  perfect  security,  though  general- 
ly skuting  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  It  presents  somfe 
striking  objects,  such  as  the  Abbey  of  ffiUftan,  am 
ciently  Vilhtenum,  the  casUe  of  Sonenberg,  andiVmnigh 
a  break  to  the  west,  a  transient  view  of  a  most  majestie 
mountain,  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  gla- 
ciers, and  Ufting  its  pointed  summit  to  the  dcies.  Its 
CT^gy  bides  are  sheauied  in  ice,  and  its  brow  is  whitened 
with  eternal  snows.*  Its  height  is  supposed  to  be  jieai-- 
\y  equal  to  that  of  Mont  B&mc,  though  in  grandeur,  the 
mountain  of  Savoy  yidds  to  that  of  the  Tyrol  i  becauae 
the  forpoer  heaves  itself  gradually  from  the  plain,  and 
conducts  the  eye,  by  tbree  diferent  stages  to  its  sunrautv 
whilst  the  latter  shoots  tm  at  once  without  support  or 
gradation,  and  termioates  m  a  point  that  seems  to  pierce 
the  heavens. 

llie  ascent  still  continued  steep  and  without  intermis- 
'wMi  to  Steinach  ;  and  the  cold,  which  hitherto  had  not 

■  This  moanUin  bears,  I  belicT«,  tiie  Terr  btrbarew  appdlv 
Him.  tii  Both  SSogA. 
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Au(ji  idixmnnodbd  us,  except  at  night,  bfCdme  mote 
intense.  The  scenery  grew  tnore  dreary,  gradually 
assuming  all  the  bleak  appearance^  of  Abine  Winter^ 
The  last  mentioned  j^ce,  though  mtuated  amidst  the 
plnnactes  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  is  yet  not  the  highest 
|ioint  of  elevation ;  uid  the  traveller  has  still  to  labor  up 
the  tremendous  steeps  of  the  Brenner.  As  he  advan^ 
ceSj  piercing  Uasts  blowing  around  the  bare  ridges  and 
summits  tl^t  gleam  with  ice,  stunted  half  fVozen  Rri 
appearing  here  and  there  along  the  road,  cottages  al< 
Inost  btmed  unddr  a  weight  of  snow,  all  amiounce  thft 
regions  where  wintfer  t-e^s  undisturbed,  and  whet* 
tbe  Alps  display  sH  their  ancient  and  unchangeable 
horror. — :•"  Mvee  cWo  ptope  imnusta,  tecta  mjbrmit 
imposifa  mpihua,  pecora,  jummfaque  tarrtda  jH^(A-e\ 
homines  inlonn  et  {ncultii  anima&j,  mammaque  omnia 
rtgentTo  ^u."* 

The  summit,  or  rather  the  highest  region  of  tflC 
mountain  wtuch  the  road  traverses,  is  drowned  whft 
immense  crags  and  precipices  enclosing  a  sort  %^  pluA 
or  valley :  This  plun  was  bleak  and  dreary  wtven  wft 
passed  thTDu^  it,  because  buried  in  deep  snow,  and 
darkeiipd  by  fc^  and  mists,  and  the  shades  of  tbe  api. 
iffoaclmig  evening :  yet  it  possesses  one  feature,  whitrfi 
m  summer  must  give  h  some  degree  of  animation,  of 
beauty,  and  even  trf  fertility  (  I  mean  the  source  of  thfe 
river  At^^s,  «^ch,  bursting  from  the  side  of  a  shatter- 
td  rock,  tumbles  in  a  noble  cascade  to  the  plain.  WC 
had  just  before  passed  the  fountain  head  of  the  riv^ 
JSHl,  which  takes  a  northward  course,  and  tuns  down 
Uk  defib  diat  leads  to  Inspnick,  so  that  we  now  stood 
on  the  confines  of  the  north,  our  faces  being  turned  to- 
wards Italyt  and  the  genial  regicMis  of  the  south.  At 
the  post  we  once  more  entered  sledges,  sad  with  great 
'satis&ction  b^;iUi  to  descend,  a  vast  mass  of  moimtaiA 
hanging  over  us  on  the  left,  and  the  Atag^,  now  called 
the  Amge,  tumbfing  from  steep  to  steep  on  our  ri^. 
24 ^ht  Boon  envelf^ped  us,  and  we  pursued  our  way 

*  lav,  xxf, 
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with  great  r^idity  down  the  decliwty  through  Marek 
and  Middkivald,  and  at  length  entered  the  episcopal 
city  of  Brixen,  ot  Bressinone. 

We  had  now  passed  the  wildest  retreats  and  most 
savage  scenery  of  the  Alps,  once  the  impenetnible 
abode  of  fierce  tribes  of  biu'barians,  and  the  haunt  of 
associated  robbers,  who  plundered  with  the  numbers, 
the  spuit,  and  the  discipline  of  armies.  The  Roman 
Jegions  were  not  unfrequendy  impeded  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  more  than  once  stripped  of  their  ba^age 
by  these  desper.ite  mountaineers.  The  expedition  of 
Drusus,  before  alluded  to,  seems  to  have  reduced  the 
Alpine  tribes,  at  least  the  Vuidelici  and  the  Roeti,  so 
ks  to  subjection,  as  to  ensure  a  safe  and  easy  passage 
through  their  territories  for  many  succeeding  ages. 
The  incursions,  invasions,  and  consequent  anarchv,  that 
preceded  and  followed  die  dissolution  of  the  Ronun 
empire,  naturally  revived  the  fierceness  of  the  mountain 
tribes,  and  renewed  the  disorders  of  earlier  periods. 
But  these  disorders  yielded  in  their  turn  to  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  Christianity  and  to  the  authority  of  the 
clergy ;  two  causes,  which,  fortunately  S<x  Europe, 
worked  with  increasing  extent  and  energy,  wd  suc- 
cessfully counteracted  wie  prodigious  efforts  of  Urocity, 
of  barbarism,  and  of  ignorance  during  the  middle  ages. 
So  effective  was  their  operation,  that  the  Rhetians,  from 
the  most  savage,  became  the  most  gentle  of  mountain 
tribes,  and  have  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  continued 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  innocence,  simplicity 
and  benevolence  ;  and  few  travellers  have,  I  believe, 
traversed  the  Rhetian  Alps  without  having  witnessed 
some  instances  of  these  amiable  virtues. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate,  that  religion  has  penetrated 
these  fastnesses  impervious  to  human  power,  and  spread 
her  influence  over  solitudes  where  human  laws  are  of 
no  av^  ;  that  where  precaution  is  impos^ble,  and  re- 


»stance  useless,  she  spreads  her  invisible  ^^s  over 
the  traveller,  and  conducts  him  secure  under  her  pro- 
tection, through  all  the  dangers  of  the  way.     While 


the  traveller,  and  conducts  him  secure  under 
tection,  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  way. 
rapidly  slumming  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  cv  winding 
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caiitiouslr  along  under  the  loose  masses  of  an  impend- 
ing cliff,  lie  trembles  to  think  that  a  single  touch  might 
bury  him  under  a  crag  precipitated  from  above,  or  that 
the  start  of  a  horse  purposely  alarmed,  might  hurl  him 
into  the  abyss  below,  and  give  the  ruffian  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity of  praying  upon  his  plunder.  When  in  such 
situations  the  traveller  reflects  upon  his  security,'  and 
recollects  that  these  mountains,  so  savage  and  so  well 
ad.ipted  to  the  purposes  of  murderers  and  of  banditti, 
have  not  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  stained  by  hu- 
man blood,  he  ou^ht  to  do  justice  to  the  cause,  and 
gnitefullv  acknowledge  the  beneficent  influence  of  reU* 
g^on.  Impressed  mth  these  reflections,  he  will  behold 
with  indulgence,  perhaps  even  with  interest,  the  crosses 
which  frequently  mark  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  and 
the  little  chapels  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  where  the 
road  is  narrowest :  he  will  consider  them  as  so  many 
pledges  of  security,  and  rest  assured,  that  as  long  as 
the  pious  mountaineer  continues  to  adore  the*  Good 
Shepherd,  and  to  beg  the  pra3er5  of  the  afflicted  Mo- 
ther, he  will  never  cease  to  befriend  the  traveller,  nor  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  hospitality.  If  French  princi- 
ples should  unfortunately  pass  from  the  courts  and  the 
cities  is  the  plains,  to  the  recesses  of  these  moimtains, 
the  murderer  may  shortly  aim  his  rifle  from  behind  the 
ruins  of  the  cross,  and  the  nightly  banditti  lurk,  in  ex- 

■  Ridor  fcmtu,  MAer  dotoroaa ;  such  are  the  titles  often  in- 
scribed over  those  rustic  temples;  sometimes  a  whole  stntence  is 
subjoined,  as,  I'attor  bonus  qui  anitnam  suam  dot  pro  otnfru* 
tuix.*  Under  a  crucifix  on  the  brow  of  a  tremendous  crag.  I  oh- 
serred  some  lines  taken  fi-om  the  Itus  Irm,  a  funeral  hrmn, 
which,  tiiong^  disGavred  bj  rhjine,  was  justly  admired  \>j  John- 
son and  bj  uml  Roscommim  for  its  pathos  and  •ublimity.  The 
Vneswers, 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie ! 

Qaod  sum  causa  tufe  vu^— 

Quserens  me  eedisti  lassus, 

RedemiHti  crucem  passus  % 

Tantus  labor  non  sit  cascus. 

*  8t.]shB,  s.ll. 
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peetaiiMi  of  tbur  prey,  under  the  roof  of  dw  fiEvsaken 
chapd. 

Sresitmottg,  in  German  Brixen,  preseots  nothing  verf- 
remarkable  to  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Its  cathe? 
drat  is  neither  large  nor  beautiful ;  and  its  daim  to  an? 
quity  is  ratheF  dubious,  as  the  name  of  ^xentes  ia 
ancient  authors,  belongs  not  so  much  to  the  town,  as 
to  the  inhabkapts  of  Ae  surrounding  country.  I  need 
scarcely  infixra  the  reader,  that  the  Brisia,  alluded  to 
by  Catullus,  is  now  Brescia,  a  well  known  and  flou- 
rishing city  in  the  plain  below,  between  the  lake  fieoa- 
cus  ^d  Cremona. 

Brini^  CfaiqMa  sqpposUfi  epccnU ; 
Flavijs  quan  inolb  peixifrnt  fluntiDC  Uel^ 
Brixia,  Veronte  mater  unata  mete.* 

The  River  Mela>  described  in  these  verses  ^s  a  yeflow 
^d  smooth  flowing  stream,  and  represented  by  Vlrgif 
as  meandering  throu^  cultivated  valleys  stjll  retains 
its  ancient  name  and  character,  and  runs  niar  the  la^ 
mentiowd  towo.t 

The  descent  &om  the  little  plain  f£  Bresnaone  is  not 
so  steep  as  die  road  vdiich  leads  to  it.  On  a  hji  not  ixa 
fmm  Chtuta  stands  the  abbey  of  Sabiona  the  only  re- 
mains <^  the  ancient  Sabina :  thus  bearinc  its  tbrmer 
name,  witli  little  variation.  Oausa  or  Clausen,  once 
Clusium,  takes  its  name,  as  other  towns  of  similar  uppel- 
lotions,  fiwn  its  situatjim  i  as  the  plain  in  which  it  stands, 
is  terminated  by  atremendous  defile,  whose  rocky  sides 
uit  out  so  ^  and  rise  so  hig^,  as  almost  .to  bide  the 
fyfx  of  heaven :  while  the  riv^  contracted  iau>  a  tor^ 
lent,  or  rather  a  continual  cascade,  ruls  in  thunder  fiom 
steep  to  steep,  hurrying  shattered  firagments  of  rock 

•  CatuU.  LXT.  33.  S4. 

t  imaisiD  TtJUbutiilnin  (florem) 

Pastoree,  et  carva  lennt  pnuie  flvmina  Mellie. 

It  is  remarkable, 4hat  iriiiU  Vir,^  calls  thiN  river  Mel1a,Ca' 
tnllus,  a  dtizcD  of  Verona,  gives  it  the  exact  appellatiuD  which  it 
atill  retains,  and  which  p-pbfblf  mp»  -tliw  current  in  its  neighber- 
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down  its  eddy,  and  filling  the  dell  with  uproar.  The 
numberless  chapels  hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  the  road, 
answer  the  double  purposes  of  devotion  and  of  secu- 
ritj',  protecting  the  traveller  £^nst  the  sudden  hursts  of 
storm  in  summer,  and  against  the  still  more  sudden  and 
destmctive'masses  of  snow  that  roll  from  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  termination  of  winter.  The  road 
which  leads  to  this  dell,  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  most 
tremendous  precipice,  and  is  so  near  it,  that  ftx>m  the  air- 
line, the  eye-without  perceiving  the  parapet,  looks  all 
at  once  into  the  abyss  below,  and  it  is  scarcelv  possible 
not  to  draw  back  with  involuntary  terrcM-.  I'he  "defile 
to  which  the  road  leads,  seems  yawning  as  if  read}'  to 
swallow  up  the  traveller,  and  closing  over  him  as  he  ad- 
vances, hi  less  the  appearance  of  a  road  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  than  of  a  descent  to  the  infernal  regions.  A 
heavy  snow,  tailing  as  we  passed,  added  to  the  natural 
gloom  of  the  scene,  and  made  it  truly  terrific. 

We  entered  Bolsano  late.  The  name  of  this  town  is 
converted  by  the  Germans  into  the  barbarous  appella- 
tion of  Botzen.  It  is  a  commercial  and  busy  place.  Its 
ffltuation,  at  the  opening  of  several  valleys,  and  near 
the  confluence  of  three  rivers,.b  advantageous ;  itsneigh- 
borhood  well  cultirated  and  romantic.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, no  remarkable  object.  A  little  below  Bolsano  the 
Atagis  flows  into  the  Athesis ;  rivers,  which  from  the  re- 
semblance of  theirnames,  are  frequently  confounded ;  es- 
pecially as  they  now  go  under  tlie  same  appellation,  and 
are  called  the  Adtge,  sometimes  the  Adese.  The  for- 
mer j^name  may  be  do-ived  from  either  of  the  ancient 
tides ;  the  latter  can  come  from  the  Athesis  only.  This 
river  takes  its  rise  near  a  little  town  called  Burg,  not  far 
from  Cluras  and  T^roli,  anciently  Tirioli,  whence  tiie 
territory  takes  its  modern  name,  and  after  irdversing  the 
valley  of  F^enosta,  joins  the  Atagis  at  Bolsano- 

From  Bolsano  the  road  presents  nothing  peculiarly 
interesting  as  Alpine  scenery.  Some  castles,  however, 
finely  situated,  project  into  the  valleys  of  Sole  and  -^na- 
nia;  Monte  Cernod^ Monte MeiidakiiKob\ectsg;caad 

vol.  I.  9 
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and  beautiftiL  We  left  the  village  of  Mezzo  1%de»eOt 
and  entered  that  on  the  <^positc  ^e  of  the  river  called 
Mezzo  Lomiarth,  with  pleasure.  Salurno  interested 
us  by  its  antiquity,  of  which  its  name  is  a  roemraiaL 
Ni^ltt  had  already  clooed  upon  us,  when  we  eoteicd 
Trent. 
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CHAP.  II. 


jyent— Council  of  lymt—Catteih  delia  Pietra—Xe- 
veredo — Slavini  di  Marco — Ala — (.'faus^—FeronOt 
its  AntiqttttU$  and  History. 


Tbent  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Tridentuni,  and  the  tribes  and  Alps  in  its 
viciiut)^  were  not  unfrequently  called  Tridentini.  It  is 
seated  in  a  small  but  beautiful  valley,  exposed,  how- 
ever, from  its  elevation,  to  intense  cold  in  winter,  and 
from  the  reflection  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  to 
heat  as  intense  in  summer.  When  we  passed  (Febru< 
aiy  the  sixteenth)  the  ground  was  still  covered  uith 
snow,  and  the  &t>st,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  very  sevoe.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
boasts  some  palaces.  That  of  the  prince  bishop  con- 
tains some  very  noble  apartments,  but  it  had  been  plun- 
dered and  disfigured  by  the  French  in  their  late  mva- 
abn.  The  catbederal  is  Gothic,  and  not  remarkable 
either  for  its  beauty  <»-  magnitude.  Its  oi^an  is  admir- 
ed, though  supposed  to  be  nifcrior  to  that  of  the  church 
Stmta  Maria  Maggurre,  in  the  same  city. 

But  I'rent  owes  its  fame  neither  to  its  situation  new 
to  its  edifices,  but  to  the  celebrated  Council  held  with- 
in its  walls  about  the  middle  of  the  ^xteenth  century*. 


'  Oat  thouButd  five  bundred  and  for^-tw«. 
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It  was  opened  in  the  cathederal,  bat  generally  held  in 
sessions  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  where 
a  picture  still  exists,  representing  the  council  Siting  its 
full  Synod.  Tlie  most  conspicuous  figures  are  sup- 
posed to  be  portraits  taken  from  the  life.  This  assem- 
bly sat,  with  various  inteiruptions,  under  three  succes- 
sive pontiffii,  during  the  sjwce  of  eighteen  years.  It 
was  convoked  by  Paul  the  Third,  and  consisted  of  car- 
dinals, archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  chiefs  of  relig^us 
orders,  rejffesentatives  of  the  universities,  and  ambas- 
sadors from  the  Emperor,  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, &c.  from  the  republics  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  * 
and  from  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  from  the  German 
ElectOTs,  &c.  These  ambassadors  were  called  Oratores, 
and  were  accompanied  eadi  by  a  certain  numbo"  of 
lawyers  and  divines  selected  by  their  respective  sove- 
reigns. The  whole  number  of  persons  compo^g  the 
general  assemblies  amounted  to  one  thousand-t 

The  subjects  of  discussion  were  prepaid  in  com- 
mittees, and  definitively  settled  in  the  general  assem- 
blies, Tht.  bull  of  convocation,  issued  by  Paul  the 
Third,  is  a  master-piece  of  its  kind-  The  style  of  the  - 
Acts  is  pure  and  dignified,  and  the  dissertations  And  ob- 
servations that  precede  the  canons,  cannot  be  perused, 
even  by  an  impartial  and  pious  protestant,  without  in- 
struction and  edification.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  Council  was  the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity 
among  Christians.  In  this  respect  it  failed ;  animosi^ 
prevailed  over  charity  :  conscious  authority  on  one  sid^ 
rage  of  innovation  on  the  other,  would  submit  to  no 
concession.  The  other  object  was  the  reformation  of 
the  church.  Here  its  efforts  were  attended,  if  not  with 
total,  at  least  with  very  general  success,  and  must  re- 
cei\e  the  approbation  of  every  impartial  reader.  Many 
of  its  regulations  have  befcn  adopted  by  the  civil autho- 

t  Gibbon  gavs  of  the  council  of  Conatuice,  that  the  number 
anil  weidithf  civil  anil  ecclesiastical  members  miaht  seem  to  con-  , 
itituti-  uie  Staffs  general  of  £un>pe}  a  remark  e(|'ually  applicable 
to  the  council  of  Trent. 
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rity,  even  in  Protestant  countries ;  such  for  instance,  as 
those  relatii^  to  matrimony ;  and  where  adnutted,  their 
utility  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  Intrigue,  with- 
out doubt,  was  not  inactive  at  Trent :  and  vfitert  so 
many  persons  of  such  rank  and  weight,  so  many  diplo- 
matic  agents  irom  almost  all  the  countries  and  all  the 
'  c(Hporale  bodies  in  Christendom,  were  brou^t  toge- 
ther, it  must  have  been  fiequently  and  strongly  exened. 
Yet  with  such  an  obstacle  in  its  way,  the  Council  drew 
up  a  set  of  articles  clear  and  concise,  comprehending 
all  the  principal  points  then  in  debate,  and  fixing  the 
fahh  of  the  Catholic  with  k^cal  precision. 

After  having  thus  represented  the  Council  in  a  fa- 
vourable light,  I  must  now,  reluctantly  I  confess,  turn 
to  the  charges  advanced  against  it ;  the  first  of  which  is 
the  influence  supposed  to  have  been  exercised  over  it  by 
the  Roman  court ;  an  influence  which,  after  all,  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  subjects  connected  with  the 
temporal  interests  and  with  the  interior  concers  of  that 
Court,  and  never  extended  either  to  the  deliberations  or 
to  the  final  decrees  of  the  Council.  In  the  second  place, 
many  a  benevolent  man,  many  a  true  friend  of  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  Christian  body,  has  deplored  the  degree 
of  precision,  with  which  the  articles  in  debate  were  de- 
fined, and  a  line  was  drawn  between  the  contending 
parties, — to  separate  them  perhaps  for  ever  !  Real  union, 
mdeed  at  that  time  of  delirious  contest,  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for ;  but  some  latitude  allowed  to  the  wanderings 
of  the  human  mind,  a  greater  scope  given  to  interpreta- 
tion, and  a  respectful  silence  recommended  to  the  dis> 
putants  on  subjects  too  mysterious  to  be  explained,  and 
too  awful  to  be  bandied  about  in  scholastic  disputation, 
might,  perhaps,  at  a  more  favfH-able  season,  have  sooth- 
ed animosity,  and  disposed  all  tem|ierate  persons  to 
terms  of  accommodation.  Remote,  however,  as  we 
now  are  from  that  aera  of  discord,  and  strangers  to  the 
pas^ons  which  then  infiuenced  mankind,  it  might  seem 
to  border  upon  temerity  and  injustice,  were  we  to  cen- 
sure the  proceedings  of  an  assembly,  which  combined 
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the  benevolence,  the  sanctity,  and  the  modenOion  of 
tiie  Cardinals  Foie  and  Scubleti,  CotUarem  and  Seripan* 
do.* 

Febniarr  18th.  From  Trent  the  road  continues  to 
run  through  a  narrow  valley,  watered  by  the  Adige 
(or  Alheas)  and  covered  widi  vines  conducted  over 
trellis  work,  or  winding  from  Q'ee  to  tree  in  gariands.  ' 
High  mountains  rise  on  each  side,  and  die  snow,  though 
occasionally  deep,  was  yet  sensibly  diminished.  After 
the  first  st^,  the  snow  appeared  only  on  the  mtmo- 
mns,  while  in  the  valley  we  enjoyed  some  ^lare  <^  the 
genial  influence  of  an  Italian  sun.  The  number  oj'  neat 
villages  seemed  to  increase  on  both  banks  of  the  river  ; 
though  in  all,  the  ravins  of  war  and  that  wanton  rt^ 
for  mischief  which,  upon  ail  occasions,  di&tiiiguishtsan 
invading  army,  were  but  too  discernable.  Cottagea 
destroyed,  houses  burnt  or  damaged,  and  churches  £»• 
figured  forced  themselves  too  fi^queiitly  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller.  A  fortress  covering  the  brow  d 
a  steep  hill,  rises  on  the  left  at  some  distaiu:e  irom  the 
road,  and  forms  too  conspicuous  an  object  to  pass  un- 
noticed. Itsancient  name  was,  accordingto  Cluverius, 
Verrucca  Castelium ;  it  is  now  called  Castello  detla 
Pietra,  from  its  Mte.  It  was  taken  and  re-taken  twice 
by  the  French  and  Austrians  during  the  last  war, 
tHough  hs  situation  might  induce  a  traveller  to  consider 
it  impregnable. 

■  Vida  has  made  a  beautiful  allusion  both  to  the  CHj  aad  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  die  furiu  of  t  tlevoot  prayer^  at  the  end  of 
one  of  his  hymns. 

No8  primum  pete,  qui  in  sedem  convenimai  nnam, 
Saxa  nbi  depresaum  condont  pnerupta  Tridentain 
Hinc,  attjue  lunc,variiB  acciti  e  sedibus  orbis, 
UtstudiigjuDcti,  ateue  animis  cuncordibos  una 
Tendamus,  duce  te  rreti,8uccurrere  lapsis 
Lcgibus,  et  versos  revocare  in  pristina  mores. 
Teque  idco  ctetu  celebramus,  et  ore  ciemus, 
Sancte,  veni,  pcnitus  te  mentibus  insert  nostria, 
Aurapotens,  amor  ounipoteaa,  r<eU  aurea  flunnia ! 

Hym.  Hpir:  Ban: 
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JlaOervdo,  anciently  Robcs'etum,  die  second  stage 
from  Trent,  is  a  neat  little  town  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps,  situated  geographically  speaking,  b  the  German 
territory,  but  in  ijiiguage,  manners,  and  appearance, 
Italian.  The  entrance  on  the  side  of  Trent  looks  well, 
though  the  main  street  is  narrow.  An  inscription  over 
the  gate,  relative  to  the  marriage  and  pass!^  of  the 
Princess  of  Parma,  pleased  me  much,  as  it  affords  a 
^lecimcB  of  the  good  taste  of  this  little  town, 

[»ab«ll« 

Philippi  Borb.  Parme  ducis 

Joaenho  Austrie  <<uci  nuptte 

Viennam  Proficiswati 

Ffelixnt  it«r 

F&uatnsqttc  th&laraaB 

RoboretuiiB  g&udentlbiis. 

In  lact,  as  you  approach  Italy,  you  may  perceive  a 
viable  improvement  not  only  in  the  climate  of  the 
countrj',  but  also  in  the  ideas  of  its  inhabitants;  the 
lurches  and  public  buildings  assume  a  better  ftrm  ;  the 
shape  and  <Hiiaments  of  their  portals,  doors  and  windows 
are  more  graceful,  and  their  epitaphs  and  inscriptions, 
which,  as  Addison  justly  observes,  are  a  certain  cri- 
terion of  public  taste,  breathe  a  more  classical  spirit 
Saveredo  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Laganna, 
has  distinguished  itself  in  the  literary  world,  and  has 
long  possessed  an  acadcmvi  whose  members  have  been 
neither  inactive  nCH-  ingl(»-ious. 

The  descent  (for  from  Steinach,  or  rather  a  few  miles 
south  of  that  village,  thn  e  stages  before  Btixerit  we  had 
begun  to  descend)  becomes  more  rapid  between  Rove-, 
redo  and  Jila  ;  the  river  which  glided  gently  through 
the  valley  of  Trent,  assumes  the  rougluKSS  of  a  tor- 
rent :  the  defiles  become  narrower ;  and  the  mountains 
break  into  rocks  and  precipices,  which  occuaonally  ap- 
proach the  road,  sometimes  rise  perpendicular  from  it, 
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and  now  and  then  hang  over  it  in  terrible  majesty.* 
Ala  is  an  insignificant  little  town,  in  no  re^ct  remark* 
able,  except  as  forming  the  ge(^;raphical  boundary  of 
Italy. 

The  same  appearances  continue  for  some  time,  till  at 
length  the  mountains  gradually  sink  into  hills ;  the  hills 
diminish  in  height  and  number,  and  at  last  leave  an 
open  space  beyond  the  river  on  the  right.  In  fixmt,  how- 
ever, around  hill  presents  itself  at  a  httle  distance,  which, 
as  you  approach  swells  in  bulk,  aiKl  opening,  just  leaves 
room  sufncient  for  the  road,  and  for  the  river  on  the 
right,  between  two  vast  perpendicular  walls  of  solid 
rock,  that  tower  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  cast  a  most 
terrific  gloom  over  the  maTow  strait  that  divides  them. 
As  the  road  leads  along  a  precipice,-- hang^g  over  the 
river,  without  any  pampet,  the  peasant4  who  hve  at  the 
entrance  of  the  denle,  crowd  round  thc^rriage  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  ^he  ascent  and    ' 

*,  Amid  these  wilds  the  traveller  cannot  ful  4^^(^  &  *ut 
tract  called  the  Slavini  tU  Marco,  covered  nitl^B^iqieDtg  of 
Tock  torn  from  the  sides  of  the  neigh bou ring  mounUins  by  ta 
carthauake,  or  perhaps  bj  their  awn  UDSuppported  weight  and 
hurled  down  into  the  plains  below.  They  api-ead  over  the  whole 
vallej,  and  in  some  places  contract  tbe  road  to  a  verj  narrow 
space.  A  few  firs  and  cypresses  scattered  in  the  intervals,  or 
sometimes  rising  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  casta  partial 
and  melancholy  shade  amid  the  surrounding  nakedness  ana  deso- 
lation. This  scene  of  ruin  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion uptHi  the  wild  imagination  of  Dante,  as  he  has  introduced  it 
into  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  Inferno,  in  order  to  give  the  readsr 
as  adequate  idea  of  one  of  his  infernal  ramparts. 

Era  lo  loco  ove  a  scender  la  riva 

Veniinmo,  Alpestro  e  per  quel  ch'  iv'  er*  anco, 

I'al,  ch'ogni  vista  ne  sarebhe  schiva. 

QualV  qualla  ruina  che  nel  fianco 

l)c  qua  da  Trento  1 'Ad ice  p«rcosse, 

(>  per  tremnoto  o  per  sostecno  maoc*; 

Che  da  cima  del  monte  onde  si  mosses 

Al  piano  e  si  la  roccia  discoscesa, 

Ch'  ^cuna  via  darebbe  a  (4u  su  fosse. 
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descent.  A  fortification*,  ruined  By  the  French  in  the 
late  war,  formerly  defended  this  dreadful  pass,  and 
must  have  rendered  it  impregnable.   But  French  guld^ 


Ja  the  middle  of  the  defile  a  cleft  in  the  rock  on  the  left 
^ves  vent  to  a  torrent  that  rushes  down  the  crag,  and 
sometimes  sweeps  away  a  part  of  the  road  in  its  pas- 
sage. After  winding  through  the  defile  for  about  naif 
an  hour,  we  turned,  and  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  - 
Aie  plains  of  Iraly. 

A  tTdveUer,  upon  his  entrance  into  Italy,  longs  im-  - 
patiently  to  discoYer  some  remains  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, or  some  specimen  of  modem  taste,  and  fortunate- 
ly finds  much  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  Verona,  the 
first  town  that  receives  him  upon  h&  descent  from  th« 
Rhelian  Alps. 

Verona  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Adige,  partly 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hiU,  which  forms  the  last  svvell  of 
the  Alps,  and  partly  on  the  skirts  of  an  immense  plain 
extending  from  these  mountains  to  the  Apennines.  The 
hiils  behind  are  adorned  with  villas  and  gardens,  where 
the  graceful  cypress  and  tall  poplar  predominate  over 
the  bushv  ilex  and  spreading  laurel.  The  plakis  be- 
fore the  city  are  streaked  with  rows  oi  mulberry  trees, 
and  shaded  with  vines  climbing  from  branch  to  branch 
and  spreading  in  garlands  from  tree  to  tree.  The  de- 
vastauon  of  war  l^  not  a  little  disfigured  thb  scenery, 
by  stripping  several  viUas,  levelling  many  a  grove,  apd 
rooting  up  whole  rows  of. vines  and  mulbeny  trees. 
But  the  hand  of  induiAiy  had  already  begun  to  rep^ 

'  The  fortress  alladed  to  U  called  Chiusa,  and  is  aaid  to  hare 
be«B  oricinallj  bnilt  by  the  Romane  ;  and  though  frequently  des- 
troyed during  the  wars  and  varioas  invasiona  of  Italy*  yet  it  was 
as  constantly  repaired  in  more  peaceabte  times.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Nature  could  not  have  erected  a  more  impreg- 
nable rampart  to  Italy  than  the  Alps,  nor  opened  a  more  magni,- 
ficent  avenue  thaa  tlie  iMig  defile  of  the  Tyrol. 
T0&.  I.  19 
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dtese  ravages,  and  to  rrstore  to  the  ne^hboring  faiH^ 
and  fields  their  beauty  aiid  fertility. 
.  The  interior  of  the  to\vn  is  worthy  (rf  its  situatioii. 
It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Adige, 
which  sweeps  through  it  in  a  bold  curve,  and  forms  a 
peninsula  within  which  the  whole  of  the  ancient,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  modem  city  is  enclosed.  The 
river  is  wide  and  rapid ;  the  streets,  as  in  almost  all  con- 
tinental towns,  are  narrower  than  our's,  but  long,  strait, 
well  built,  and  frequently  presenting  in  the  form  of  the 
doOTS,  and  windows,  and  in  the  ornaments  of  their  cases^ 
fine  pn^rtions,  and  beautiful  workmanship. 

But  bewdes  these  advantages  which  Verona  erqoya 
in  commrai  with  many  other  towns,  it  can  boast  <^ 
possessing  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  Roman 
magnificence  now  existing ;  I  mean  its  amphitheatre, 
inferior  in  size,  but  equal  in  materials  and  in  solidity  to 
the  Coliseum.  Almost  immediately  upon  our  arrival, 
we  hastened  to  tlus  celebrated  monument,  and  passed 
greater  part  of  the  morning  in  climbing  its  seats  and 
ranging  over  its  spacious  arena.  The  external  circum- 
ftrence,  forming  the  ornamental  part  has  been  destroyed 
long  ago ;  with  the  exception  of  one  piece  of  wall  con- 
tainmg  three  stories  of  four  arcbes)  nang  to  the  height 
of  more  than  eighty  feet.  The  pilasters  and  decora- 
tions  of  the  out^de  were  Tuscan,  an  order  well  ad^)ted 
by  its  simplicity  to  such  vast  fabrics.  Forty-five  ran- 
ges of  seats,  rising  from  the  arena  to  the  top  of  the  se- 
cond story  of  outward  arches,  reimun  entire,  with  the 
different  vomitoria,  and  their  respective  staircases  and 
g^oies  of  commimication.  The  whole  is  formed  of 
blocks  of  marble,  and  presents  such  a  mass  of  compact 
solidity,  as  might  have  defied  the  influence  of  time,  had 
not  its  powers  been  aided  by  the  more  active  qieratioiis 
of  baibarian  destruction.  The  arena  is  not,  as  in  Addi- 
son's time,  filled  up  and  level  with  the  fii^t  row  of  seats, 
but  a  few  feet  lower;  though  9till  somewhat  higher 
than  it  was  in  its  ori^nal  state,  As  it  is  not  my  inten. 
tion  to  give  an  architectural  account  of  this  celebrated 
r^ifice,  1 9h^  m^y  iojbna  the  niader,  in  order  to  give 
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ititn  a  general  idea  of  its  vastness,  that  die  outward  cir- 

cum&rence  is  1290  feet,  the  length  of  the  arena  218,   ' 
tuid  its  breath  129  :  the  seats  are  capable  of  containing 
22,000  spectators. 

At  each  end  of  the  amphitheatre  is  a  great  gate,  and 
over  each  a  modem  balustrade  with  an  inscription,  in- 
fcKining  the  traveller,  that  two  exhibitions  ol'  a  very 
Afferent  nature  took  place  in  it  some  years  ago.  Tlw 
(Hie  was  a  buU^baiting  eichibited  in  honour  of  the  Em* 
perOT  Joseph  then  at  Verona,  by  the  govemw  and  the 
people.  •'I'he  seats  were  crowded,  as  may  be  imagined^ 
on  this  occasion ;  and  a  Roman  £mperor  was  once 
more  tmled  in  a  Roman  amplutheatre  with  the  titles  of 
Cesar  and  Augustus,  by  spectators  who  pretend  and  al- 
most deserve  to  be  Romans.  The  other  exhibition* 
though  of  a  very  different  nature,  was  perhaps  equally 
interesting ;  the  late  P(^  in  his  German  excursion 
passed  tluvaugh  Verona,  and  whs  requested  by  the  ma- 
jjistrates  to  give  the  people  a  public  opportunity  of  tes- 
tifying their  veniTation.  He  accOTdingly  appeared  ia 
the  amphitheatre  selected  on  account  of  its  capacity  as 
the  properest  place,  and  when  the  shouts  of  acclaim 
had  subsided,  poured  forth  his  benediction  on  the  pros- 
trate multitude  collected  from  all  the  neighboring  provin- 
ces to  receive  it.  The  thoughtful  spectator  might  have 
amused  himscrlf  with  the  singular  contrast,  which  this 
ceremony  must  have  presented,  to  the  sliows  and  the 
pomps  exhibited  in  the  same  place  in  ancient  times.  A. 
multitude  in  both  cases  equally  numerous,  then  assem- 
bled for  purposes  of  cruel  and  bloody  amusements,  now 
collected  by  motives  of  piety  and  brotherhood  ;  then 
all  noise,  station,  and  uproar :  now  all  silence  and 
tranquil  expectation  :  then  all  eyes  fixed  on  the  arena, 
or  perhaps  on  the  Emperor,  an  arena  crowded  with  hu- 
man victims,  an  Emperor,  Gallieous  for  instance,  frown' 
ing  on  his.tren^ling  ^vcb  :  now  all  looks  rivetted  on 
the  venerable  person  of  a  Christian  Pontiff,  who,  with 
eyes  as\d  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  implored  for  the 
{MTOstrate  £rowd  peace  and  happiness. 
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"  -  The  French  applifed  the  amphitheatre  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose.  Shbrtly  after  their  entrance  into  Vero- 
na, they  erected  a  woocfcn  theatre'near  one  d"  the  grand 
pOTtals,  and  caused  several  farces  and  |»ntoinimes  to  be 
acted  in  it  for  the  amusement  of  the  anny.  The  sheds 
and  scaffolding  that  composed  this  miserable  edifice 
were  standing  m  the  year  1802,  and  looked  as  if  intend- 
ed by  the  builder  for  a  satire  upon  the  taste  o£  the 
Great  Mition,  that  could  disfigure  so  noble  an  arena. 
The  Veronese  behtldthis  chardcteristic  absurdity  with 
indignation ;  and  compared  the  French,  not  without 
reason,  to  the  Huns  and  the  Lombards.  In  reality, 
the  inhabitants  of  Verona  have  always  dbtinguished 
themselves  by  an  imusual  attachment  to  their  ancient 
monumeuts,  and  have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
sery of  the  times,  and  the  general  impoverishment  of 
Italy  would  allow  them,  to  preserve  and  repair  their 
public  buildings.  From  an  early  period  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  (1228)  we,  find  that  there  were  sums 
appropriated  to  the  reparation  of  the  amplutheatre ;  and 
that  afterwards  public  orders  w«e  issued  for  its  pre- 
servatitHi  and  (xnament,  and  respectable  citizens  ap- 
pomted  to  enforce  them.  This  latter  custom  continu- 
ed till  the  French  invasion,  and  two  persons,  entitled 
Presidenti  alia  arena,  were  intrusted  with  its  inspection 
and  guardianship.  Such  zeal -and  attention,  to  which 
the  world  owes  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, are  hirf^ly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  the  public 
a)irit  of  the  verraiese,  and  afford  an  honwabie  proof 
that  they  not  only  boast  of  Roman  extraction,  but  re- 
tain some  features  of  the  Roman  character. 

But  the  amphitheatre  is  not  the  only  mwiument  of 
antiquity  that  distinguishes  Verona.  In  the  middle  of 
a  street,  called  the  Corso,  stands  a  gate  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Gallienus,  on  account  of  his  havwg  rebuilt 
the  city  wails.  It  consists  of  two  gateways,  accwding 
to  the  ancient  custom,  one  for  those  who  enter,  the 
other  for  those  who  go  out :  each  gitfcway  is  ornament- 
ed with  Corinthian  fidf  pillars,  supporting  a  light  pedi- 
ineDti  above  are  two  stories  vnth  susnudlmlied  win- 
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dows  each.  The  whole  is  of  marble,  and  does  not  seem 

to  have  sufered  any  detriment  from  time  or  violence. 
The  gate,  though  pot  without  beauty  in  its  size,  pro 
pOTtions,  and  materials,  yet,  by  its  supemumerarj'  dtm.- 
ments  proves,  that  at  its  erection,  the  taste  for  pure  sim- 
ple architecture  was  on  the  decline.  The  remains  of 
another  gate,  of  a  similar  tiiough  chaster  form,  may  be 
seen  in  me  Fia  Leoni,  where  it  stands  as  a  fi?ont  to  an 
in^gnificant  house  ;  and  within  that  house,  in  the  upper 
story,  a  few  feet  behind  the  first  gate,  there  exist  some 
beautiful  remnants  of  the  Doric  ornaments  of  the  inner  - 
front  of  the  gate  :  remnants  much  admired  by  modem 
architects,  and  said  to  present  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  that  order  to  be  found  in  Italy.  This  double 
gate  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance  into  the  Fo- 
rum Judiciale,  and  ought  to  be  cleared,  if  possible,  of 
the  miserable  pile  that  encumbers  it,  and  bunes  its 
beauty. 

From  the  first  mentioned  gate,  which  formed  the 
principal  entrance  kito  the  town,  as  appears  from  some 
remains  of  the  wall  or  rampart,  which  ran  on  each  -ide 
trf  it,  and  was  repaired  by  Gallienus,  we  may  conclude 
that  Verona  was  anciently  of  no  great  extent,  as  it  was 
confined  tu  the  space  that  lies  between  this  wall  and  tfuj 
river.  This  observation,  apparently  improbable  consi- 
dering that  Verona  was  an  ancient  Roman  colony,  the 
native  country  or  the  residence  of  many  illustrious  per- 
sons mentioned  by  historians  and  celebrated  by  poets, 
is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Silius  and  of  Servius  ;  if 
indeed  the  descriptions  of  the  former  can,  like  Homer's, 
be  ctmsidered  as  geographical  authority.*  However,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  the  suburbs  of  the  town  ex- 
tended into  the  neighbouring  plain ;  a  conjecture  fa- 
VOTcd  by  the  situation  of  the  amphitheatre,  which^ 
though  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  gat^ 
was  probably  erected  in  or  near  some  populous  quarter. 
At  ^  eventSj  the  modem  Verona  is  of  much  greater 
magnitude,  and  spreading  into  the  plain  to  a  consider- 

*  AtbeMS  Veronn  circumflua.  Sil.  VIII.  Athesis  Venedw 
fluviua  e«t  V«r«Biiim  uvitxtem  uobieos.    Servius  in  Virg.  VIIL 
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able  distince  beyond  the  old  wall  on  the  one  ude,  and 

on  the  other  covering  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river, 
encloses  the  ancient  town  as  its  centre,  and  occupies  a 
spacious  area  of  about  five  miles  in  circumference. 
Many  parts  of  it,  particularly  the  square  called  Piazza. 
deUa  Bra,  near  the  amphith^tre,  are  airy  and  ^lendid. 
Some  of  its  palaces,  and  several  of  its  churches,  merit 
particular  attention  ;  among  the  latter,  the  beautiful  cha- 

fel  of  S.  Bernardino,  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan 
riars,  and  S.  Zeno,*  with  its  pointed  ctoist^  and  vast 
vase  oif  porphyry,  may  perhapli  claim  the  precedency. 

Among  public  edifices,  the  Gran-Guardia  and  the 
Mu\eo  Lapidario  are  the  most  conspicuous :  the  portico 
of  the  latter  is  Icmic  :  its  court  surrounded  with  a  gaJler 
ly  of  light  Doric,  contains  a  vast  ctilcction  of  antiqui- 
tiesf  of  various  kinds,  such  as  altars,  tombs,  sepulchral 
Tases,  inscriptions,  &c.  formed  and  arranged  principal- 
ly by  the  celebrated  Maffei,  a  nobleman  whose  learning 
said  taste  (twq  qualities  not  always  united)  reflect  great 
honor  on  Italy,  and  particularly  on  \ferona,  the  plaoe  of 
his  birth  and  his  usaal  residence. 

The  garden  of  the  Oiusti  family,  alluded  to  by  Addl^ 
von,  is  still  shewn  to  travellers,  tbou^  it  has  little  to  re- 
commend it  to  attention  except  its  former  celebrity,  and 
some  wild  walks  winding  along  the  side  of  a  declivity 
remarkable  as  being  the  last  steep  in  the  immense  de- 
9ceDt  fi-om  die  Alps  to  the  plain.  From  the  highest 
terrace  oftliis  garden,  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
prospect  of  the  town,  the  hills  and  the  Alps  on  one  side ; 
and  on  the  other,  of  plains  ipreading  wide,  and  losing 
their  fadii^  tints  in  the  southern  horizon.  This  is,  in 
realit}',  one  of  the  best  spots  for  viewing  Verona,  and 
as  such  it  may  be  considered  worthy  of  ute  attention  of 

*  Tl)i8ctiitrch  suffered  considerablr  from  die  brutality  of  the 
Prench  soldiery,  some  of  whom  amusea  themselves,  as  might  hare 
done  the  Huns  of  Attila,  or  the  Goths  of  Etadaj^aisug,  in  breaking 
porphyry  pillars  ^d  vasu,  rausacking  tombs,  and  disiiguring 
paintings. 

t  The  French  Tisited  this  collection,  aad  carried  oS*  some  vf 
the  most  TaloabU  articlci. 
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tTKvtXkfs,  toge^KT  with  the  hiUs  that  rise  behind  the 
town,  iiarticularly  that  on  which  formerly  stood  thd 
CasteUo  A  San  Pietro,  now  in  ruins. 

Few  towns  have  contributed  more  lately  to  the  re- 
putaticm  of  Roman  literdture,  or  have  been  mwe  fertile 
m  the  production  of  genius,  taste,  and  knowledge,  tharf 
Verona.  Catullus,  and  Macer  (supposed  to  be  intro^ 
duced  by  Virgil  into  his  Eclogues  under  the  pastoral 
Aame  of  Monsus;)  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Pomponiua 
fiecundus ;  Vitruvius,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  form  A 
Constellation  of  luminaries  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
shed  a  distinguishing  lustre  on  the  place  of  their  birth 
and  early  education.  A  succession  of  writers  followed; 
and  though  feeble  tapers  in  compariscHi  of  their  prede- 
cessors, yet  they  cast  a  transient  gleam  as  they  passed 
on,  and  not  only  preserved  the  hght  of  science  from 
being  utterly  extinguished  during  the  middle  centu' 
lies,  but  contributed  to  revive  its  glories  at  a  later  and 
more  formnate  period.  In  this  revival,  at  the  com- 
ftlencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Verona  had  somd 
^lare  :  Guarim,  a  Veronese,  returning  Irom  Constanti- 
nople, restored  the  study  of  Greek  some  time  before 
the  arrival  of  i'hrysoloras,  and  of  the  other  learned  Con* 
Stantinopolitan  fugitives.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  long 
Kne  of  eminent  men,  among  whom  we  may  distingui^ 
Xiomet'ms  Calderiai  (who,  with  Laurentius  Valla  and 
Politian,  received  the  honoRible  appellation  of  TViwnj- 
irirs  of  Tjiterature)  Seakger  and  Panvinus  :  and  in  §ne, 
Fracastoritis  the  poet,  the  naturalist,  and  the  astrono. 
mtr.  In  modem  times,  Verona  still  preserves  her  re- 
putation in  taste  and  science ;  and  the  names  oiBUtncfu. 
ni  and  Scipto  Maffei  may  be  considered  as  proofe  of 
herpresent,  and  pledges  of  her  future  literar)'  glwy- 

The  history  of  Verona  is  various  and  interesting. 
Situated  as  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  at  the  sou- 
tiiem  opening  of  the  grand  defile  through  Rhetia  form- 
ing the  most  ancient  and  regular  communication  be- 
tween Italy  ;  TtA  Germany,  it  is  exposed  to  the  first  fury 
of  the  nOTfliern  invaders,  and  has  always  bten  the  first 
object  of  their  attacts.    It  reust«^  with  various  sue- 
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cess ;  somedmes  it  was  treated  with  letiity,  and  some- 
times with  cruelty.  Like  the  other  Italian  towns,  it 
submitted  sooner  or  latn*  to  the  prevailing  power,  and 
bore  successively  the  yoke  of  the  Heruli,  of  the  Goths, 
of  the  Greeks,  <x  the  Lombards,  and  of  the  Italian  and 
Goman  emperors.  During  this  lone  period  of  inva- 
«on,  of  anarchy,  and  cf  devastation,  Verona  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  better  fete,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to 
have  suffered  less  than  most  other  Italian  cities.  Many 
of  the  sovereigns,  who  reigned  durii^  this  interval  from 
Theodoric  to  Frederic  the  Second,  either  allured  by 
the  beauty,  or  struck  by  the  importance  of  its  situation, 
made  Verona  their  occasional  residence  ;  and  frequent- 
ly paid  much  attention  to  its  accommodation,  strength, 
and  ornament. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Verona,  together  with  many 
other  Italian  cities,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  barbap 
rians;  erected  itself  into  an  independent  republic;  and, 
as  conquest  frequenthr  attends  hberty,  became  the  Ca- 
pital of  a  very  considerable  territory.  In  this  state  of 
freedom  and  of  consequence  Verona  remained  till  die 
commencement  t^the  fifteenth  century ;  when,seduced 
by  the  influence,  allured  by  the  glwy,  or  awed  by  the 
greatness  of  Venice,  she  submitted  to  the  genius  of  ^ 
powerful  neighbor.  However,  this  voluntary  dep< 
dence  was  rather  a  state  of  tranquillity,  dian  of  ser 
tude  or  degradation.  The  Venetians  respected  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Veronese,  and  consulted  the 
beauty  and  posperity  o{  their  city  ;  so  that  the  change 
might  be  considered  as  the  union  of  bordering  territo- 
tits,  not  the  subjection  of  a  separate  state ;  and  the  sway 
of  the  Venetians  was  regarded  rather  as  tiie  superiorig: 
of  countrymen,  than  as  the  usurpation  of  foreigners. 

At  length  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the  French 
Invaded  Italy ;  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  re- 
maining masters  of  the  Venetian  territory,  employed  ^ 
to  pul-chasc  peace,  and  made  over  the  greatest  part  to. 
the  emperor.  Upon  diis  occasiwi,  the  territory  of  Ve- 
rona was  divided,  and  the  cit^  itself  torn  asunder ;  the 
r  ^      Adige  was  declared  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  two 
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^ates,  the  tenitory  and  part  of  the  town  on  the  left  bank 
was  consigned  to  the  Auslrians,  while  the  greater  part. 
Which  lies  on  the  right,  was  annexed  to  the  new-created 
Italian   republic.     This  dismemberment   (if  the  ex- 
pression fnay  be  allowed)  is  considered  by  the  Veronese 
as  the  greatest  disaster  their  town  has  ever  suffered  ; 
aid  the  French  are  detested  as  the  most  cruel  of  the 
many  barbarous  tribes  that  have  invaded  their  devoted 
country.     They  look  upon  themselves  as  victims  of  a . 
partition  treaty  between  two  rival  powers,  freeing  only, 
in  orle  point — ^the  subjugation  and  oppression  of  Italy ; 
but  tb^  Powers  they  hate  as  tr^isalpines  and  barbaii- 
uis  (for  the  latter  term  is  applied  by  the  modem  as  well 
as  the  ancient  Italians,  to  all  foreign  or  hostile  nations) 
but  the  French  most,  as  a^ressors,  who  have  added 
treaeheiy  and  insult  to  invasion  and  plunder.    The 
Italian  r^ublic  they  regard  as  the  handnmd  and  crea- 
ture oS  France,  with  a  pompous  name  to  dupe  the  po-. 
pulace,'and  to  palliate  the  oaium  of  tyranmcal  measures- 
tatiwi.    They  consider  its  duration 
existence,  and  its  administratioa 
nice  of  its  founder;  like  the  French 
ir  eyes  a  phantom,  which  appeared 
vanish  to-morrow :  doubtfid  there- 
:}',  but  convinced  that  wlule  it  ex- 
c  instrument  of  oppres^on  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  they   behold  its  operations  .with 
distnist,  and  bear  its  name  with  contempt  and  ind^na* 
tion.     Hence  the  inactivity  and  solitude  that  perrtde. 
file  streets  of  the  Italian,  or  rather  French  part  of  the 
town,  and  announce  the  apprehension  and  the  despur 
of  its  inhabitants,  their  attachment  to  their  old,  and  their 
hatred  to  their  new  government. 

The  Austrians  they  do  not  and  cannot  love :  they 
are  barbarians  and  invaders ;  an^  though  the  empenu- 
be  a  just  and  even  benevolent  sovereign,  yet  his  r^ht 
over  them  is  that  of  the  sword  only ;  and  though  he  may 
be  tyranmyrum  mitisstmus,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  every  Ita- 
lian patriot,  still  he  is,  as  well  as  Buonaparte,  a  tyrant, 
md  an  tirsurper :  ance,  however,  they  are  doomed  t« 
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be  slaves,  of  the  two  they  prefer  the  fonner.  ^fhe 
Austrian  government  is  mild  and  equitable ;  it  pro- 
ceeds on  fixed  principles,  and  moves  on  irt  the  straj^ht 
and  beaten  track  ;  it  is,  and  so  is  the  French  republic, 
liable  to  the  reverses  of  war ;  but  it  is  exempt,  and  so  is 
not  the  French  republic,  from  internal  Change  aild  un- 
expected revolution.  Hence  they  submit  with  some- 
thing like  resignation,  to  the  imperial  su-ay  ;  a;nd  hence 
some  life  and  activit)',' '  some  share  of  confidence,  and 
some  appearance   of  business',   eiiliven  the  Austrian 

3uartcr  of  Veronal  '  It  is  indeed  highly  probable,  that 
■  the  present  precarious  state  of  things  lasts  for  any- 
time, the  ancient  city  will  be  almost  deserted,  and  all 
the  population  of  Verona  pass  to  the  Austrian  territory. 
Not  to  speak  therefore  of  the  money  raised,  of  the  pic- 
tures, statues,  and  antiquities,  carried  off  by  the  French, 
Verona  has  suffered  more,  in  a  political  sense,  in  the 
last  convulsive  war,  than  perhaps  any  citj-,  Venice  ex- 
cepted, that  lay  within  its  range  of  devastation.  Not 
content  with  dividing  and  enslaving  it  for  the  present, 
the  French  seem  determined  to  prevent  it  from  evei" 
ag^n  becoming  a  place  of  importance ;  and  have  ac- 
cordingly levelled  its  fortifications,  and  destroyed  the 
walls  of  its  castle,  formerly  a  fortress  of  some  strength 
from  its  ramparts  and  commanding  position.  The  top 
and  sides  of  the  hill  are  now  covered  with  its  ruins; 
and  the  emperor  is,  I  believe,  obliged  by  an  article  in 
die  treaty,  not  to  rebuild  them  at  any  future  period. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Verona  in  the  year  1802. 

Our  last  visit,  as  oiir  first,  was  to  the  amphitheatre  v 
we  passed  some  hours,  as  before,  in  a  very  delightM 
manner,  sometimes  reclining  on  the  midSle  seats,  and 
admiring  the  capaciousness,  the  magnitude,  and  the 
durability  of  the  vast  edifice  ;  at  other  times  seated  on 
die  upper  range,  contemplating  the  noble  prospect  ex- 
panded before  us,  the  tomi  under  our  eyes,  verdant 
plains  spreading  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Alps  rismg  in  cra^yjnajesty,  and  bearing  on  their 
ridges  the  united  snows  of  four  thousand  winters ; 
while  an  Hesperian  sun  shone  in  foil  brightness  oyer 
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vur  heads,  and  southern  gales  breathed  all  the  warmth 
3nd  all  the  fn^^ance  of  Spring  around  us.  Prospects 
so  grand  and  beautiful  must  excite  very  pleasing  emo- 
tions at  all  times,  aiid  such  vernal  breezes  may  well  be 
SU^wset^  to  inspire 

** delight  «Bd  jo;  able  todrive 

**  All  sadaess." 

But  the  pleasure  which  we  fclt  on  the  occaaon,  was 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  contrast  between  our  pre. 
sent  and  late  situation.  We  had  just  descended  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  where  our  view  had  loi^ 
been  confined  to  a  deep  and  narrow  defile :  our  eye 
pow  Tanged  at  liberty  over  an  immense  extense  of  sce- 
nery, iidi>  magnificent,  and  sublime.  We  had  just 
cscf^ed  from  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  we  were  now 
baskmg  in  the  beams  (£  a  summer  sun.  We  still 
^tood  on  the  very  vei^  of  frost,  and  beheld  whole  re- 
gions of  snow  ri^g  full  before  us ;  but  vernal  warmth, 
vegetatirai,  and  verdure,  enveloped  us  on  all  sides.  In 
such  circumstknces,  when  for  the  first  time  the  travel- 
1^  beholds  the  beauties  of  an  Italian  prospect  expand- 
ed before  him,  and  feels  the  genial  ii^luence  of  an  Ita- 
lian sun  arouid  him^  be  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  a 
momentary  enthu^asm,  and  bail  Italy  in  the  language 
ofVi^ 

Sed  neque  Medonim  sylvK,  ditissima  terra. 
Nee  pulcher  Gangee,  atque  auro  turbidus  Hennus 
Landibus  Italic  certeut;  non  Bactra  nequa  Indi, 

Totaque  thurlfens  Panchaia  piDguis  areni^ 

Hie  eraridK  fruges  et  Bacchi  Massicus  humor 

Implevere ;  tenent  olcfe  annentaque  Iteta. 

Hie  ver  aasiduum,  atque  alienis  mensibus  lestas  ■ . . . 
Adde  tot  Kgn^as  nrbes  openimque  laborem 
Tot  congesta  manu  prxmptis  oppida  saxis 

Flaminaque  antiquos  subterlalieatia  maros. 

Salve  ma^a  parens  frugom,  Saturnia  tellw. 

Magna  Tirum  !  Oeorg:  ti. 

On  the  whole,  we  visited  few  places  with  more  satis- 
fectron,  and  left  few  with  mwe  regret,  than  Verona ; 
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whether  as  the  first  Italian  city  on  our  road,  it  hmpen- 
cd,  by  its  appearance  and  monuments  very  novel  to  a 
transalpine  traveller,  particularly  to  engage  our  attention ; 
or  whether  it  really  possesses  many  means  of  excitii^ 
iDterest,  I  know  not ;  but  as  we  departed,  we  felt  our- 
selves indined  to  address  it  in  the  words  of  one  of  ks 
poetp. 

"  Verona,  qui  te  viderit, 
<t  Et  nwi  aniarit  protinai» 

"  Amore  perditissimo, 
-   <  "Is, credo, at  ipeum noa  tm^i^ 

**  Caretque  anaudi  sensibus, 

"  Et  odit  otnnes  gratias."*  Cotta, 

If  a  traveller  have  any  time  to  syare  (and  he  w*fr 
nifdies  to  travel  with  benefit,  ought  alwajra  to  have 
some  d^%  at  his  disposal)  he  may  spend  it  with  advan- 
tage at  Verona,  as  his  head  quarters,  and  take  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Monte  Bolca  about  eighteen,  and 
Valie  Ronca  about  fifteen  miles  distant ;  where  the  lo- 
vers of  the  picturesque  will  find  some  beautiful  Ecene- 
Ty,  and  the  minetalt^ist  some  remarkaUe  specimrais  of 
various  stones,  earths,  petrifactions^  incrustations,  bar 
saltic  pillars,  &c.  Among  similar  curic^ties,  -we  may 
rank  the  Ponte  Veia,  a  natural  ardi  of  considerate 
sweep  and  boldness. 

The  wines  oS  Verona  were  fcsmerly  iamoui,  as  ap* 
-pears  irota  Vii^pl's  apostrophe. 

"  et  quo  te  carmine  dicam 
"Bhietica?  necceltisideocaatendeFaleriiis." 

But  their  reputation  &t  present  is  very  low,  as  is  that  of 
almost  all  ^  wines  produced  on  tlie  nodiern  side  of 
the  Apennines. 

*  The  beet  mjde  is  the  CompeaMo  (feUa  Fenwa,  in  four  very 
ftis,  «r  two  orain&ry  small  octavo  volumes,  with  print*.  It  is  «a 
ahridgment  of  a  lai^  work,  entitied  ^  Vtrowa  Bbutrata,**  by 
ue  cel^rated  Jlfi^et. 
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CHAP.  in. 


.f^cei^i^—BuU£ngs—Olymfnc  Academy  and  Theatre- 
Style  of  Palladio — Church  of  Monte  Berjco — Cvm- 
bri  Sette  Communi — Padua — Its  Antiquity,  History^ 
laterature,  and  University. 

The  distance  firom  Verona  to  Vicentia  is  three  posts 
and  a  half ;  the  road  runs  over  a  plain  highly  cultivated, 
and  beautifully  shaded  with  vines  and  mulberries' 
When  I  say  a  plain,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  face  of  the 
country  is  a  dead  insipid  flat,  but  only  that  it  is  not 
luily.  However,  near  Monte  Belb,  bold  hills  rise  on 
each  side,  and  present  in  their  windings,  <a-  on  their 
"luinnuts,  villages,  towns,  and  castles. 

VinCNitia  { Vicetia)  Ficenza  is  a  town  as  ancient  as 
Verona,  large  and  populous ;  its  circumference  is  of 
three  miles,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  said  to 
amount  to  30,000.  It  has  passed  through  the  same 
revolutions  as  its  neighbor  Verona,  but  it  seems  to  have 
su^red  more  from  their  consetjuences.  It  was  indeed 
burnt  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  while  at 
war  whh  the  Pope,  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the 
latter,  and  cannot  consequently  be  supposed  to  exhibit 
any  remnants  of  its  Roman  glory. 

But  the  want  of  ancient  monuments  is  supplied  in  it 
great  degree  by  numberless  piasterpicces  of  modem 
genius.  PallatRo  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  seems  . 
to  have  employed  with  complacency  all  the  power  of 
his  art  in  the  embellishment  of  his  country.  Hencc- 
the  taste  and  magnificence  that  reign  in  niost  cS  the 
public  buildings,  and  in  many  of  tne  private  houses. 
Among  the  former  we  may  distinguish  the  Towa 
House^  c^QJsd  vety  vgnificanU^  Poiaxzo  delh  mgme, 
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that  is,  the  Palace  of  Public  Reason,  ot  Opinion,  when; 
justice  is  administered,  and  the  business  of  the  cit^ 
transacted  ;  the  Palazzo  del  Capitanio,  the  residence  of 
the  Podesta,  or  principal  m^fiMrate,  so  called  from  po- 
testas,*  a  title  sometimes  given  by  the  Romans  to  per- 
sons chai^d  with  the  highest  functions  in  provincial 
towns ;  the  gate  of  the  Campus  Martins,  a  triumphal 
arch,  solid  and  well  m'oportioned ;  and,  above  all,  the 
celebrated  Olympic  Theatre  erected  at  the  expense  <^  ■ 
a  well  known  academy  bearing  that  pompous  title. 
This  edifice  is  raised  upon  the  plan  of  ancient  theatres, 
and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  The  permanent  and  immoveable  scepe- 
ry,  the  ranges  of  seats  rising  above  each  other,  the  sitp- 
ation  of  the  orchestra  in  the  podium,  and  the  collonnade 
that  crowns  the  upper  range,  are  all  faithful  representa- 
tions of  antiquity.  The  scenes  consist  of  a  magnificent 
gate  supported  by  a  double  row  of  pillars,  wiui  niches 
and  statues  :  it  has  one  large  and  two  smaller  entrances 
opening  into  as  many  principal  streets,  decorated  with 
temples,  palaces  and  public  edifices  of  various  descrip- 
tions formed  of  solid  materials,  and  disposed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  perspective,  so  as  to  assume  some- 
what more  than  the  mere  theatrical  appearance  of  reali- 
ty. The  sides  are  a  continuation  of  die  same  plan,  and 
have  also  each  one  entrance  giving  into  its  respeaive 
street ;  thus  there  are  five  entrances,  through  which  the 
actors  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  the  stage.  The  (h*- 
chestra  occupies  die  centre,  or  that  part  which  we  call 
the  pit ;  thence  rise  the  seats  forming  the  side  of  an  el- 
^isis,  and  above  them  the  gallery  composed  of  a  range'of 
Corinthian  pillars  with  their  fuU  entablature  surmounted 
by  a  balustrade  and  adorned  with  statues  of  marble. 
An  air  of  simplicity',  lightness  and  beauty  reigns  over 
the  whole  edifice,  and  delights  the  ordinary  observer ; 
while  in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs  it  entiUes  the  TIm- 
tro  Oiimpico  to  the  appellation  of  th^:  master  piece  of 
PalUdio. 

*  An  ndeoarum  Gabionouque  ease  pot«stasr-Juv.  x.  100. 
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.  But  honorable  as  it  is  to  the  taste  and  to  the  talents  of 
its  architect,  it  reflects  equal,  perhaps  greater  histre  on 
the  Sotaety,  at  whose  expense,  and  for  whose  purposes 
it  was  erected.  The  Olympic  Academy  was  instituted 
at  Vwenza  so  early  as  the  year  1555,  by  a  set  of  gen- 
tiemen,  few  the  encouragement  and  propagation  of  po- 
lite literature.  Public  exWbitions  were  among  the 
means  employed  by  the  Society  to  attiun  that  object ; 
and  several  attemps  were  made  to  accommodate  various 
buildings  to  their  purpose ;  but  findmg  none  perfectly 
suitable,  they  at  length  came  to  the  public  spirited  re- 
solution of  erecting  a  theatre ;  and  tl^t  its  form  might 
correspond  with  its  destination,  no  less  than  A\'ith  the 
classic  spirit  of  the  actors  that  were  to  tread  its  stage, 
they  commissioned  Palladio  to  raise  it  on  the  ancient 
modeL  The  inscription  over  the  stage  points  out  its 
object. 

VIRTUn    AC    GENTO,    OLYMPICORUM     ACADEMIA 
THEATRUM  HOC  A  FUNDAMENTIS  ERBXIT 
ANNO  1584.  PALLABIO  ABCHITECTO. 

The  spirit  of  ancient  gemiis  seemed  to  revive  and 
the  spectator  mi^t  have  imagined  himself  at  Athens,, 
when  the  members  of  the  Society  acted  the  tragedies  ctf 
Sophocles  and  of  Euripides,  with  all  possible  .attention 
to  the  dresses  and  to  the  manners  of  the  age  and  of  the. 
country,  surrounded  whh  the  scenery  and  amidst  the 
statues  of  the  gods  and  the  heroes  of  antiquities.  Quoh 
an  institution  was  highly  honorable  to  Italy  in  general, 
and  to  Ficenza  m  particular,  at  a  period  when  Transal- 
pine nations  were  just  emei^ing  from  ignorance,  and 
opening  their  ctcs  to  the  rising  brightness  of  taste  and 
of  scielice.  The  Olympic  Academy  still  exists,  and 
is  composed  now,  as  it  was  formeriy,  of  the  most  re- 
specfcible  citizens,  and  of  many  learned  foreigners ; 
though  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  Theatre  has  long 
lamented  the  absence  of  the  tra^c  muse,  having  been 
devoted  for  many  years,  sokfy  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
Academy,  or  perhaps  enlivened  with  the  occasional 
merriment  of  a  ba^  or  a  masquerade.    Moreover, 
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since  the  French  invasion,  it  Seems  to  have  siifiered 
from  the  negligence  or  from  the  poverty  of  the  proprie- 
tors, owing  partly  to  the  heavy  contributions  laid  on 
the  town,  and  partly  to  tliat  hstlessness  and  depression 
of  spirits  which  generally  accompany  national  disasters. 
But  when  this  storm  shall  have  blowii  over,  the  national 
genius  will  probably  revive  and  return  with  redoubled 
ardor  to  its  favorite  pursuits. 

There  are  said  to  be  about  twenty  palaces,  which 
were  erected  by  Palladio,  some  of  which  are  of  un- 
usul  magnificence,  and  contribute  in  the  whole  to  ^ve 
ficenza  an  apiiearance  of  splendor  and  beauty  not 
common  even  in  Italy.  In  materials  and  magnitude 
they  are  inferior  perhaps  to  the  palaces  of  Genoa,  but 
in  style  of  architecture  and  in  external  beauty  for  su- 
perior. Palladio  in  iact  liad  a  particular  talent  m  Jqiply- 
ing  the  orders  and  the  ornaments  of  architecture  to  the 
decorations  of  private  edifices.  UnUke  the  ancientt 
who  seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with  emplojtng 
its  grandeur  in  temples,  porticos,  and  public  buildmgs, 
he  mtroduced  it  into  common  life,  and  communicated 
its  elegant  forms  to  private  edifice  and  to  or-dinair 
dwellings.  I  do  not  mean  to  assort  that  the  houses  ana 
the  villas  of  the  ancients  were  entirely  devoid  of  archi- 
tectural omamerlts.  Horace  speaks  oT  the  columns  that 
decorate  die  palaces  of  the  rich  Romans  of  his  time. 

Nempe.  int«x  varias  nirtritur  Sy!va  Cohnnniw.  Jtpitf.  W>.  i.  xH. 

Non  trabes  Hymettiie 

Premunt  cotmntdn  nlttisi  r«»n 

Africil 

Tu  secanda  tnannoEft, &o.  Hot.  a.  IS. 

Pillars  had  been  introduced  long.  befc»%,  as  Crassus,  the 
^tor  Was  humorously  styled  Vends  Palatina,  on  ac- 
count of  six  pillars  of  Hymettian  marble,  which  orna- 
mented his  house  on  the  Palatine  Mount.  We  leard 
also,  from  the  same  author*,  that  Mamuira,  a  Romaii 
knight,  who  had  acquired  great  riches  in  the  service  of 

*  nin.  xxxvi,  cap.  6. 
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lultus  CsBSir,  entirely  incnisted  his  home  Cm  Mount 

Cdius  -ygith  marble,  and  adtHned  h  with  columns  of  the 
richest  species  of  the  same  materials.  Cicero  speaks 
of  a  Greek  art^tect  whom  he  employed,  and  com- 
plainsof  his  ignorance  en-  inatEenti(»i  in  nu^i^  his  pillara 
as  he  had  placed  them,  neidier  peipendicukr,  nor  op- 
posite to  each  other.  JUtauanda,  says  Cicero,  perpen- 
tUcuh  et  Snea  discet  ttti.\  This  surety  is  a  strange  com- 
ponent to  ^e  Greek  artist.  The  piUars  here  allude>d  to 
seem  to  have  su|^rted  the  pcrtico  of  his  villa  at  Ar> 
pinum.  Suetonius  also,  to  ^re  his  reafder  an  «iea  of 
the  moderation  of  Augustus,  observes,  that  the  piUars 
<^  his  house  on  the  Paktine  Mount  were  of  Alban  stone, 
not  marble.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  or- 
naments were  confined  to  the  most  celebrated  palaces, 
or  perhaps  emploj'ed  only  in  the  interior  courts  and  sur> 
rounding  porticos  :  if  they  had  been  common  on  the 
exteriorwe  should  have  discovered  some  traces  of  them 
in  the  ruins  of  different  villas,  or  at  least  in  the  fronts 
of  the  houses  of  Pompeii :  and  yet  though  I  cannot  as- 
sert that  there  are  none,  I  do  not  rect^ect  to  have  th* 
served  in  the  streets  of  the  latter  <aty  die  slirfitest  ves- 
tige of  architectural  ornaments  on  private  edifices.  To 
these  external  decorations  of  architecture,  the  cities  tX 
Italy,  and  indeed  most  modem  towns  of  any  consider- 
ation, owe  a  great  part  of  tbek  beauty ;  and  may  glory, 
Bot  perhaps  without  reason,  in  surpassdng  the  towns  of 
antiquity  in  general  appearance. 

I  feel  some  regret  in  beii^  obliged  to  acknowleitee, 
th^  the  meOt^lis  of  the  Briteh  empire,  though  mt 
first  city  of  Europe,  few  nearness,  convenience  and  ctein<' 
Uness,  is  yet  inferior  to  most  Ca{Htals  m  architectural 
en^Ui^iment.  This  defect,  is  ovrii^  in  a  great  de> 
gree,  to  the  nature  of  the  materia  of  which  it  is  formed, 
as  bnck  is  ill  calculated  to  receive  the  graceful  forms  of 
an  Ionic  volute,  «:  of  a  Corinthian  acanthus  ;  while 
the  dampness  of  the  ctimate  seems  to  preclude  the  pos- 
ubility  of  api^ying  stucco  to  the  external  parts  with  per- 
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jnanent  advantage.  Besides  wane  blame  may  justly  be 
attributed  to  architects,  who  either  know  not,  or  np- 
glect  the  rules  of  proportion  and  the  models  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  in  edifices,  where  no  expense  has  been  spared, 
often  display  splendid  instances  of  tasteless  contrivance 
and  of  grotesque  ingenuity.  But,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  industry  and  the  taste  of  the  British  nation  will, 
ere  long,  triumph  over  this  double  obstacle,  inspire  ar- 
tists with  genius,  teach  even  brick  to  emuhte  maiblc, 
and  give  a  becoming  beauty  and  magnificence  to  the 
seat  of  govermnent  and  to  the  Capital  of  so  mighty  an 
empire.  Augustus  foubd  Rome  of  brick,  and  in  his 
last  moments  boasted  that  he  left  it  of  marble.*  Maj 
not  London  hope  at  length  to  see  its  Au^stus? 

As  PaUadio  was  a  native  of  Vicenza  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  say  something  of  that  celebrated  architect,  while 
we  are  employed  in  admiring  the  many  superb  struc- 
tures, with  which  he  ornamented  his  country.  Of  dl 
modem  architects,  PaUadio  seems  to  have  had  the  best 
taste,  the  most  correct  ideas,  and  the  greatest  influence 
over  his  contemporaries  and  posterity.  Some  may  have 
had  more  boldness  and  genius,  others  more  favourable 
opportunities  of  displaying  their  talents ;  and  such,  in 
boUi  respects,  was  the  felicity  of  the  two  grand  archi- 
tects of  St.  Peter's,  Bramante  and  Michael  Angela  : 
but  PaUadio  has  the  eiiclusive  glory  of  having  first  col- 
lected, from  the  writings  and  monuments  of  the  an- 
cients, a  canon  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  and  of 
having  reduced  architecture  under  all  its  forms,  to  a  re- 
gular and  a  complete  system-  I  am  aware  that  mafff 
parts  of  that  system  have  been  severely  criticized ;  tjfiat 
his  pedestals,  for  instance,  are  by  many  considered  as 
heavy,  his  half  pillars  as  little,  and  lus  decorations  as 
luxuriant :  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these  real 
ca-  merely  nominal  defects  are  authorized  by  the  prac 
tice  of  the  ancients ;  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  blame,  in 
a  modem  edifice,  that  which  is  admired  in  the  Temple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis,  or  on  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan. 
But  supposing  this  criticism  well  founded,  every  candid 

Suet:  U.  Ocfr;  Ctes.  Aug.  S8.- 
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^tcctatorwfll  admit,  that  there  are  in  alt  the  edifices  erec- 
ted under  the  direction,  or  tm  the  immediate  plans  of 
PaUadio  a  simplicity  and  beauty,  a  symmetry  and  ma- 
jesty, that  abundanUy  compensate  petty  defects,  and  ful- 
fil all  the  ends  of  architecture,  by  producing  greatness 
of  manner  and  unity  of  deagn. 

I  know  not  whether  my  opinion,  in  this  respect,  may 
agree  with  that  of  professed  artists ;  but  of  all  the 
grand  febrics,  which  I  have  had  an  opportuijity  of  con- 
templating after  St.  Peter's  and  the  Pantheon,  the  two 
master-pieces,  one  of  ancient,  the  other  of  modem  ar- 
chitecture, I  own  I  was  most  delighted  with  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Gecffge  at  Venice,  and  that  of  St.  Justina 
at  Padua.  Addison  represents  the  latter  as  the  most  lu- 
minous and  disencumbered  building  that  he  had  ever 
Been ;  though  for  my  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  former  which  he  passes  over  in  si- 
lence :  but  be  the  superiority  where  it  may,  both  these 
superb  edifices  display  the  characteristic  features  of 
Palladian  architecture  to  the  highest  advantage  ;  and  in 
a  manner  not  often  witnessed,  even  in  Italy,  blend  sim- 
plicity with  ornament,  extent  with  proportion,  and  com- 
bination with  unity.  St.  Justina  was,  if  I  be  not  mis- 
taken, erected  on  the  plan  of  PaHadio,  though  after  his 
death  ;  some  defects  consequently  occur  in  the  execu- 
tion, which  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  thit  illustrious 
architect,  particularly  as  these  drfectsare  lost  in  the  ad- 
mirable symmfitry  and  ^oporlion  of  the  whole  ;  per- 
fections owifig  exclusively  to  the  genius  that  conceived 
and  arranged  the  original  model.  On  tlie  whole,  Pal- 
ladio  may  be  considered  as  the  Vitruvius  of  modern 
architecture  ;  and  it  has  been  very  properly  recommend- 
ed to  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  proficiency  in  that 
art,  to  pass  some  time  at  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Venice, 
in  order  to  study  the  many  monuments  of  Palladian  skill 
that  abound  in  these  cities. 

The  splendor  of  Fteenza  b  not  confined  to  its  walls, 
but  extends  to  the  country  fop  some  distance  rouiid, 
where  private  or  pubUc  munificence  has  erected  sevend 
villas  and  magnificent  edi&ces.    Among  the  former,  vrc 
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hh^  rttk  Ibe  vilta  of  the  Ji^xvheti,  caUed  tfae  Jlotwida, 
an  exq.uiute  fitbric  of  PaUadio's,  and  ammig  ibe  hxta 
the  triumphal  arch,  and  the  portico  which,  lead  to  the 
church  on  Moate  Beridh  The  arch  is.  sud  by  some 
to  be  the  work  of  Pallndio,  in  imitation  <£  that  of  Tnb> 
jan  at  Ancona  ;  and  is  like  it,  light  and  airy.  The  ptHv* 
tico  is  a  noble  gaUery  leading  fcom  the  town  to  Ae 
church,  and  intended  to  ^lade  and  sheber  the  persons 
who  v^t  the  sanctuary  in  which  it  terminates ;  amd  a? 
its  length  is  more  than  a  mile,  its  maeerials  stone,  aad 
its  form  not  inelegant,  it  strikes  the  spectator  as  a  very 
i«a^ii£oent  instance  of  public  taster  The  church  is 
4een  to  most  advantage  at  a  distance ;  as,  on  a  nearer 
a^>roach,  it  appears  overloaded  with  ornaments.  It  ts 
€^  fine  ^cme,  dfthe  Corinthian  order,  in  the  fonn  of  a 
Oreck  cross,  with  a  dome  in  the  centre  ;  but  wants  in 
all  its  decorations,  both  internal  and  external,  the  pro- 
portions and  the  simplicUy  of  Palladio.  The  view  from 
^  windows  of  the  convent  annexed  to  the  churchy  is 
extensive  and  beautifoL 

It  may  be  here  the  proper  place  to.  mention  a  politi- 
cal phenomenon,  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  wWdi, 
few  travellers  have,  I  believe,  noticed.  The  Cimlxi 
and  Teutones,  two  tribes  from  the  mwthem  Chersone- 
SU5,  invaded  Italy,  as  it  is  well  known,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  640,  and  were  defeated,  and  almost  exiarpated 
by  Marius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona.  The 
few  who  escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the  conquo^rs 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring^  mountains,  and  fona- 
ed  a  little  colony,  which  either  from  its  poverty,  its  in- 
siKsificance,  or  its.  retired  position,  has  escaped  the  no- 
tice, or  perhaps  excited  the  contemj*  of  the  v^ibuft 
parties,  that  have  disputed  the  possession  of  Italy  fop 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  They  occupy  altogether 
seven  polishes,  and  are  therefore  tailed  the  Sette  com- 
mune i  they -retain  the  tradition  of  their  wi^,  and 
though  surrounded  by  Italians  aiU  preserve  their  Teu- 
tonic language.  The  late  Kmg  of  Denmark  vi»ted 
this  singular  colony,  discoursed  with  them  in  Dani^» 
andibuMtlteiridioni-periectiyiiitelligUjle.  Thou^we 
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fUt  BO  SbdiaatMB  to  visit  them  (idc  a  dassie  travelkr 
caonst  be  stwposed  to  be  vay  i»rtial  to  barbarian  esr  ' 
taUiahmiCfrts  m  Italy  however  ancient  their  date)  yet* 
we  wene  stroek  with  the  circumstance,  and  beheld  thdr 
dotiant  vilfa^s  nested  in  the  Alps,  as  they  were  point- 
ed out  to  us  tram  Ficenza,  with  some  infierest.  The 
leader  will  hear  with  more  aatis&iction  that  a  Roman 
CBb»y  still  remains  oa  the  bcHtlers  of  Tiansyivania,.  and 
that  it  retains  the  Latin  lane;uage  neaiiy  umnized,  and 
glories  in  its  iMustriouB.  osgin.  Hoice,  when  any  o£  its 
members  enlists  in  the  imperial  service,  and  according 
to  custom  is  asked  his  country  and  nrigin,  his  answer  is 
^ways,  *'  Romanus  sum."* 

The  hills,  called  the  Coiles  JSeriei,  in  the  neigllbor- 
hogd  of  ViteKta,  present  some  natural  gpoftos,  of  great 
extent,  and  of  sorprizing  variety.  JUomieur  de  la  JL^nde 
speaks  of  a  little  temple  of  die  form  of  the  Pantheon^ 
which  be  rqiiesents  as  a,  m£ata*-piece  of  tbs  kind ;  if  it 

*'  bi  megMi  alia  <wha  Eiuvpa,  tim  tmm>  istdii  tntton  p*pa* 
Iczioai  diUii0iU|;i  noa  estsu  i.  aetle  miwlflgne  di  Viceoz&vm 
i1  Celtico  di  fiarb&ri  cKi  \i  si  anntdBraao  u  tempi  di  Mario ;  oella 
Valakia  il  Latino  di  presidl  die  vi  lolse  Trajano ;  in  qualche 
purte  di  Elrezia  il  RomanB  di  Fnmzesi  antichi.  Saggio  di  Zin- 
gtia  BInaca  BpUogo,  ^,    Vol.  I. 

Nob  £  Btato  fiwr  di  isvpoaito  il  4iateiidersi  alqnanto  nel  rsccoor 
to  deUa  spedizione  de  Cimbii  si  perdisdiiguerDe  i  teaipi  ed  i  fat- 
ti,  si  perche  oltre  all'  essere  dt  quella  famosa  guerra  il  paese  noa- 
tro  stato  teatro,  un  avanzo  di  quella  ^eote  rimase  per  sempre 
mU«  montagoe  del  Teron«Be,  del  Vicentmo,  e  del  Treirtino,  man> 
tweado  uiconi  in  qnnti  tenitoij  ta  discendenxa  ed  uDft  lingua 
diffennte  da  tntti  i  cireoKtautt  paesi.  Si  t^  trovato  Tedesco  tm«* 
tnente  esBere  il  lineua^o, a  alnule  purelapronuncia,  non  perd* 
quella  de'  Tedeschi  piu  Umitrofi  dell'  Italia,  ma  a  quella  de  Sas- 
■onie-  de'  popoii  situati  verso  il  mar  Baltico ;  il  che  fu  studiosa- 
■nnte-  riconmciuto  da  Federica  FV.  Re  di  O^marca,  che  0Dor4 
MNMadtmoradidieci  giyrnilacitt^di  Verona  nel  irs8.  Nontf 
ingannadunaue  il  no8tropapolo,quando  per  immemoEahil  uso  Cim* 
bn  cliiama  gU  abitatori  di  que'  boschi  e  di  quelle  tuontagne.— 
Piaffe ;  Vtrona  illustrata.  Lib.  III.  With  two  such  vouchers, 
the  author  thinks  himself  justified  in  preferring  the  opinion  ex- 
preued.  in  the  text  ta  that  of  some  writen  o£  inierLor  reputatitHh 

There  are  several  works  for  the  information  of  travellers  with 
renird  to  the  curiosities  of  this  t«wn,  among  others  I  reconumnd 
"  jWsoWsiwm  ^ia  4nhitettv.Tet'*  3  vols,  wifll  prints. 
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be  such,  I  regret  that  we  had  not  an  opportuaity  of  vi- 
siting it,  though  not  above  twenty  miles  from  Vicenza. 
Bassatw,  seven  le^ues  to  the  north,  mtrits  a  visit  with- 
out doubt,  if  the  trdveller  has  time  at  his  disposal. 

From  Vicenza  to  Padua  it  is  eighteen  miles.  About 
diree  miles  from  the  formCT  is  a  bridge  over  a  sb-eam, 
a  branch  of  the  Meduacus,  now  Bacchiglionff  erected 
by  Palladio,  wtuch  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attenticm 

the  curious  traveller. 

liate  in  the  evening  we  entered  Padim 

Uibem  Patavi  Sedesqne  Tencrontm, 

and  reflected  with  some  exultation  that  we  stood,  as  ic 
were,  on  the  confines  of  Greek  and  Latin  lit«ature,  in 
a  city  that  derives  its  origin  from  a  catastrophe  celebra- 
ted in  itself  or  in  its  consequences,  by  the  two  greatest 
poets  of  antiquity.  Few  cities  can  boast  of  an  tuigin 
so  ancient  and  so  honorable,  and  not  many  can  pretend 
to  have  enjoyed  for  so  loi^  a  period  ^o  muc^  gtory  and 
jffosperity  as  Padua.  We  learn  from  Tacitus*  that  it 
was  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  antiquity  of  its  origin 
and  the  name  of  its  founder  in  annual  games  s^d  to 
have  been  instituted  by  that  hero.  Livy  informs  us 
that  a  Naumachia  exhibited  annually  on  one  of  the  ri- 
vers which  water  the  town,  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
a  signal  victory  obtained  by  the  Paduans  Icmg  befixe 
their  union  with  Rome,  over  a  Lacedemonian  fleet  com- 
manded by  Cleonymus.*  They  are  also  said  to  have 
not  unfrequcntly  assisted  the  Romans,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  their  victories,  particularly  over 
the  Gauls,  the  common  enemy  of  bom  States ;  while 
an  immense  population  furnished  them  with  the  means 
of  giving  effect  to  their  measures,  by  sending  powerful 
armies  into  the  field- 
Padua  afterwards  submitted  to  the  genius  of  Rome, 
but  submitted  with  dignity,  and  was  accordingly  treat* 
ed  not  as  a  conquered  but  an  allied  republic.    She  was 

*  Tacit:  AmuLl^XXvLc*  SI.       t  AitdLir.bookx.c.  3. 
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admitted  at  an  early  period  to  all  the  privileges  and  ho- 
nors of  the  great  Capital,  and  shared,  it  seems,  not  onlj 
the  franchises  but  even  the  riches  of  RoBie ;  as  ste 
could  count  at  one  period  five  hundred  Roman  knig^tt 
among  her  citizens,  and  drew  by  her  manufactures, 
from  the  emponum  of  the  world,  no  small  pcKtion  of 
the  tribute  of  the  provinces. 

After  haiHng  shared  the  glory  of  Rome,  Padua  par- 
took of  her  disasters ;  was,  lute  her,  assaulted  and 
plundered  by  Alaric  and  Attila  ;  like  her,  was  half  un- 
peopled by  the  flight  trf  her  dismayed  inhabitants,  and 
obliged  to  bend  under  the  yoke  ai  a  succession  of  bar- 
barian invaders.  After  the  expulsicm  of  the  Goths, 
Rome  recovered,  her  independence ;  not  so  Padua, 
which  was  subject  successively  to  the  Lombards,  to  the 
Franks,  and  tov  the  Gennans.  During  this  long  period 
of  disastrous  vicisMtude,  Padua  sometimes  enjoyed  the 
favor  and  sometimes  fek  the  fury  of  its  wayward  ty- 
rants. At  length  it  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  with  its 
sister  states,  Verona,  Ficenza,  Ferrara,  and  Mantua,' 
experienced  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  repub- 
licanism, occasionally  blessed  with  the  full  enJOTment 
of  freedom,  and  occa^cHially,  with  all  its  forms,  smart- 
ing trader  the  rod  of  a  powerful  usurper.*  At  length, 
in  the  fifteenA  century,  Padua  united  itself  to  the  Ve- 
netian territory,  and  under  the  influence  of  its  own  laws 
acknowledged  the  supreme  authority  of  that  republic. 
The  consideration  tluit  Voiice  was  founded  by  citizens 
of  Padua,  who  flying  from  the  ravaging  armies  of  Alaric 
and  Attila  took  refuge  in  the  solitaiy  isles  of  the  Adria- 
tic, might  perhaps  have  lightened  the  yoke  of  sub- 
mission, or  facilitated  the  arrangements  of  union. 

As  fire-and  swwd,  aided  by  earthquakes  and  pesti- 
lence, have  been  employed  more  than  once  during  so 
many  ages  of  convulsion,  in  the  destruction  of  Padua, 

*  In  the  fourteenth  century  Padua  owned  the  sway  of  the  Car- 
rara family;  Fandolfu  di  Carrara  was  the  friend  of  Petrarca. 
This  family  uul  'heir  rivals  in  puwer  and  place,  the  Scaligeri 
were  among  tne  manj  patrona  and  supporten  of  literature  that 
(raced  Italy  io  that  aod  the  Bucceeding  ceutniiei. 
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we  are  not  to  expect  manj  monuments  of  the  Romaa 
colony,  within  its  walls,  or  to  wonder  so  much  at  its 
decline  as  a£  its  eacisteitoe.  However  k  is  stSl  a  greKt, 
wad.  m  many  respects  a  beautiful  aty,  as  its  circuia* 
ference  is  near  seven  miles,  its  pc^nUation  aboat  £i^ 
tiKMisand  persons,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  nar- 
rowness of  its  streets,  many  of  its  buddings  both  pidi- 
Ik  and  private,  are  truly  magnificent 

The  abbey  of  St  Gitutma  deserves  particular  attesw 
tion.  Its  diurch,  planned  by  PaUadio,  and  built  by 
Andrea  Riccios  its  library,  hall  <r  refectory,  and  clois- 
to*  are  all  m  the  highest  style  of  architecture.*  The 
jaazza  before  it  calkd  Praio  detie  VaUe^  is  perhaps 'ooe 
of  the  largest  and  noblest  in  £urape.  The  cathedral, 
though  not  remarkable  ifx  its  ardittectnre,  still  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  buildings  of  eminence,  and  con> 
tains  several  objects  w(»thy  of  notioe.  The  churdi, 
deaonunated  //  iSanft>,  a  title  g^vea  by  way  ef  eminence 
to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  though  the  most  frequented, 
is  not  by  any  means  the  most  beautiliil ;  it  ra  of  Gothic 
arotutecture,  of  ^reat  magnitude,  and  was,  before  the 
late  French  invaston,  enriuied  with  a  vdoable  treasury. 

'Hutt  treasury  consisting  of  church  phte,  ^old  and 
sUver  candlesticks  to  a  vast  amount,  was  seued  and 
carried  <^  by  the  French ;  but  the  nuist  remarkable 
object  still  remains — the  tomb  of  the  Saint,  adorned 
wtth  fine  marbles  and  most  exquisite  sculpture.  In 
Addison's  days,  ointments,  it  seems,  dutiiled  from  the 
body,  celestial  perfumes  breathed  around  the  stuine, 
and  a  thousand  d&cout  catholics  were  seoi  pvesang 

*  Dimensieasof  tlwChiircli9fSt.GiMtiiia. 

The  length  .   .  L 500  fe«t 

Breadth 140 

"ITie  Transept 550 

Height  .  .' 190 

The  central  dome  (there  are  several)  965 
The  pavement  is  laid  out  in  compartoMnts  ^  wUt«  and  red 
marble,  its  various  ^tars  with  tlieir  decorftti«u  are  of  beautifnl 
narUe.  The  whole  is  kept  iaastyieof  neatness  and  repur,  that 
g^ves  it  the  appearance  of  a  church  just  fiuabed>  '  The  outside 
was  never  completed. 
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their  lips  gainst  the  cold  marble,  while  votive  tablets 
hung;  over  and  disfigured  the  altar.  When  we  visited 
the  Santo,  the  source  of  ointment  tt^  long  been  dried, 
the  perfumes  were  evaporated,  the  crowds  of  votaries 
had  disappeared,  and  nothing  remained  to  certify  the 
veracity  of  our  illustrious  traveller  but  a  few  petty  pic- 
tures Iwnging  <Hi  one  side  of  the  monument.  But  the 
excellency  of  the  sculpture  makes  amends  for  the 
wretchedness  of  the  painting,  and  small  must  the  taste 
of  that  man  be,  who  derives  no  satisfaction  from  the 
examination  of  the  marble  pannels  that  line  the  chapel. 
£ach  pannel  represents  some  miraculous  •event  of  the 
Saint's  life  ;  and  however  strai^  or  chimerical  the  sub- 
ject may  be,  yet  the  skill  of  the  artist  finds  means  to 
make  it  interesting.  The  rich  materials  and  ornaments 
of  the  altar  and  of  the  shrine,  the  bnmze  candelabra 
and  lamps,  will  not  escape  the  attentive  observer.  On 
the  whole,  though  the  style  p£  architecture  b  bad,  yet 
this  church,  &om  it  size  and  ftu'ntturc,  deserves  atten- 
tion. 

//  Saltme,  at  the  town-hafl  remarkable  for  its  vast 
magnitude,*  ^contains  a  monument  in  honor  of  Titus 
Livms  vvith  an  ancient  bust.  This  author,  as  is  ^vell 
known,  was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  is  supposed  tp  have 
retained  in  his  style  some  of  the  provincial  peculiarities 
of  his  countryt  perceptible  indeed  only  to  the  refined 
critics  of  the  Augustan  sera.  The  Italian  towns  in  ge- 
neral, are  not  apt  to  forget  such  of  their  natives  as  have 
distinguisihed  themselves  in  ancient  or  modem  story  ; 
and  Padua,  amongst  others,  is  not  wanting  in  the  honors 
which  she  pays  to  the  memory  of  her  illustrious  citi- 
zens. The  inscription  under  the  bust  of  the  historian 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  The  last  line  express- 
es at  least  the  generosity  of  the  Paduans,  who,  if  their 

*  It  is  three  hondred  and  twelve  feet  in  lenfftht  one  hundred 
ind  eight  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  in  hei.ht,aiHl 
CQiiseqnendr  the  largest  hall  in  Europe. 

t  PoUxo  says  Quintilian,  reprOumdit  in  Uvi»  foiiminiUAm.- 
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means  were  adequate  to  tiieir  zeal,  would  hare  convert- 
ed  the  marble  statue  in  one  of  gold. 

Hoc  tottiB  stores  aureiiB  ipse  laco ! 

They  shew  a  house  which,  as  they  pretend,  belonged 
to  him,  and,  whether  it  was  built  upon  the  spot  v^uch 
traditionary  report  represented  as  the  site  of  the  histo- 
rian's dwelling ;  or  whether  it  was  erected  on  the  ruin 
of  some  ancient  edifice  that  bore  a  name  resembling 
his ;  or  whether,  in  short,  some  inscription  favorable  to 
such  an  opinion,  may  have  been  found  in  or  near  it,  I 
could  not  mscover  ;  but  every  object  connected  in  the 
most  distant  manner  with  so  eminent  an  author,  inspires 
interest  and  claims  some  attention.  I  need  not  ob- 
■serve,  that  the  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor,  thou^  it 
recals  to  mind  the  antiquity  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same 
time  some  very  beautiful  verses,*  is  a  monument  of 
some  prince  of  the  middle  ages,  discovered  in  1274. 

Padua  was  iamous  in  ancient  times  ^r  its  woollen 
manufactures  celebrated  in  prose  by  fifrabo  and  in 
verse  by  Martial  It  still  retains  much  of  its  reputation 
in  this  respect,  and  its  wool  and  woollen  articlefl  are  con- 
^dered  as  the  best  in  Italy.  But  the  principal  glory  of 
Padua  arises  from  its  literary  pursuits  and  from  an  an- 
cient  and  well  directed  propensity  to  liberal  science.  The 
prince  of  Roman  history  (perhaps,  if  we  consider  the 
extent  of  his  plan,  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
he  has  executed  it,  we  may  add,  the  firat  of  histwians) 
was  not  only  born,  but,  as  we  may  fairly  conjecture  from 
the  local  peculiarities  of  language,  which  adhered  to  hint 
during  hfe,  was  educated  at  Padua.    Silius  Italicus, 

'  Antenor  potuit  mediiB  elapsus  Achivis, 
Illjricoa  nenetrare  sinus  atque  intima  tutas 
Recna  Libumormn  et  fontem  Bupemre  Tlmavi ; 
Unde  per  on.  novem  inas;no  cam  mannnre  tncmtia 
It  mare  proniptum  et  pdtigo  premit  arva  sunanti. 
Hie  tamen  ille  urbeni  Patavi,  eedesqne  iocavit 
Teucronim  et  genti  nonien  dedit,  armaque  fliit 
Traa ;  aunc  pucida  compoBtus  pace  qaicscit 

^KSID.  i. 
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among  the  various  cliieikins  whom  he  introduces,  re- 
presents Pedianus  the  leader  of  the  Euganeans  and  Pa- 
duans  (Apono  gaudens  populusj  as  equally  excelling 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace,  and  dear  alUce  to  Mars 
and  to  the  Muses.  As  the  verses  are  composed  in  the 
best  style  of  Silius,  and  likely  to  please  the  reader,  I 
insert  them. 

is  PedianuB  in  armia 

Trojanaqiie  seniiiui  et  oitoa, 

)e  de  stirpe  ferebat : 

Tama,  sacr-ique  TimaTO 

ilectum  ntmicD  in  oris. 

,  Venetteque  ex  online  genteSf 

IS  popnlua,  sen  bella  cieret^ 

dbctteque  «Ientia  Tit» 

:tro  mulcere  laborea, 

rem ;  nee  notior  ^ter 

Phcebo  Dotiw  alter.        xii.  S15. 

The  love  of  knowledge,  the  partialis  to  learned  ease 
here  alluded  to,  was  jaxibably  attributed  to  the  Chief, 
because  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  the  people  :  so 
much  at  least  we  should  infer  from  a  similar  pass^  in 
Homer  or  in  Vii^. 

During  the  various  revdutions  that  foDowed  the  fall 
and  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire,  Padua,  in 
the  intervals  of  repose  that  followed  each  successive 
shock,  endeavored  to  repair  the  shattered  temple  of  the 
Muses,  and  to  revive  the  sacred  fire  of  knowledge. 
Sotuc  success  always  attended  these  laudable  exertions, 
and  a  beam  of  science  occasionally  broke  through  the 
gloom  of  war  and  (rf  barbarism.  At  length,  the  Uni- 
veraty  was  foimded  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  <!en- 
tuiy,  and  its  foundation  was  to  Padua  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era  of  glory  and  of  prosperity.  Its  feme 
sowi  aread  over  Europe,  and  attracted  to  its  schools 
prodigious  numbers  of  students  from  all,  even  the  most 
remote  countries ;  while  the  reputation  of  its  professors 
was  so  great,  and  their  station  so  honorable,  that  even 
not^s,  at  a  time  when  noWes  were  considered  as  beings 
of  a  more  elevated  nature,  were  ambitious  to  be  en- 
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rolled  in  their  number.  Eighteen  thousand  students  arc 
said  to  have  crowded  the  schools  during  ages ;  and 
amidst  the  multitude  were  seen,  not  Italians  and  Dal- 
matians, Greek  and  Latin  Christians  only  ;  but  even 
Turks,  Persians  and  Arabians  are  said  to  have  travelled 
from  the  distant  regions  of  the  East  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  botany,  by  tbc  lectures  of 
the  learned  Paduans.  Hence  the  catalogue  of  the  stu- 
dents of  this  University  is  rich  in  numbers  and  in  illus- 
trious names.  Petrarca,  Galileo,  and  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus applied  here,  each  to  his  favorite  art,  and  in 
classics,  ^tronomy,  and  navigation,  collected  the  mate- 
rials that  were  to  form  their  future  iame  and  fortune. 

But  Universities  like  empires,  have  their  xras  of  jHts- 
pcritj',  and  their  periods  of  decline ;  science,  as  com< 
merce,  often  abandons  its  favorite  seat ;  and  those  very 
arts  of  medicine  and  anatomy  which  flourished  (oc  so 
many  centuries  in  Salerrfo  and  in  Padua,  have  long 
since  migrated  to  the  North,  and  seem  to  have  fixed 
their  temporary  residence  at  Gottmgen  and  Edinbui^h, 
Of  eighteen  diousand  students  six  hundred  only  re- 
main, a  number,  which  thinly  scattered  over  tlie  ben- 
phes,  is  barely  suflicient  to  shew  die  deserted  state  of 
the  once  crowded  schools  of  Padua.  This  diminution 
of  numbers  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  igno- 
rance or  to  the  negligence  of  the  professors ;  to  die  de- 
fects of  the  system  of  instruction,  or  to  the  want  of 
means  of  improvement.  The  lecturers  are  men  tX 
zeal  and  abilities ;  tl.e  plan  of  studies  is  the  result  <£ 
long  and  successful  experience ;  and  libraries,  odlec- 
tions,  and  cabinets  of  every  kind  are  numerous  and 
magnificent.  Moreover,  encouragement  is  not  want- 
ing, as  the  jdaces  of  professors  are  both  lucrative  and 
honourable,  and  the  directors,  till  the  late  ^sastrous 
revolution,  were  three  Venetian  senators.  The  de- 
crease of  numbers,  thtrefore,  at  Padua,  and  in  other 
ancient  Universities,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries, 
and  to  the  general  multiplication  of  the  means  (rf  know- 
ledge over  the  Christian  worid.    Knowledge  is  now 
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ibrtunatelj  pkced  within  the  reach  of  almost  eveiy  vil- 
lage ;  the  most  abstruse  science  may  be  learned  m  the 
most  remote  comers;  colleges  and  seminaries  have 
been  planted  and  flourish  even  in  the  polar  circles ;  and 
youth  in  almost  every  country,  may  enjoy  that,  which 
an  eloquent  ancient  justly  considers  as  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  of  early  life — home  education.* 

The  architecture  of  the  schools  or  University  is  ad- 
mired, and,  I  believe,  said  to  be  of  Palladio  ;  the  ob- 
eervatny,  the  botanicid  garden  in  particular,  the  cabiiiet 
of  natural  philosophy,  containmg  a  peculi^u-ly  curious 
collection  of  fossils,  the  hall  of  midwifery,  and  indeed 
most  of^the  dependencies  of  the  University,  are  grand 
in  their  kind,  well  furnished  and  well  supported.  An 
agricultural  lecture  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Padua,  and 
consequently  very  honourable  to  it ;  especially  as  so 
large  a  space  as  &'teen  acres  is  allotted  to  the  professor 
for  experiments.  It  is  ^gular  that  no  such  lecture  ex- 
ists in  any  British  University,  when  we  consider  the 
bent  of  the  national  character  to  a  rural  life,  and  the 
great  encouragement  and  countenance  given  by  the 
highar  classes,  and  indeed  by  the  Nation  at  large  to 
every  species  of  agricultural  improveraent.t 

Besides  the  Univer^ty,  there  are  in  Padua,  for  the 
propagation  of  taste  and  of  literature,  several  academies, 
some  of  which  were  opened  so  early  as  the  beginning  of 
thi  sixteenth  century.  At  that  time,  the  love  of  know- 
le^%e  and  of  classical  distinction  seems  to  have  been 
the  predominant  passion  of  the  Italians,  who  were  then 
like  the  ancient  Greeks — prseter  laudem  nullius  avari. 
Others  have  been  established  in  the  last  century,  jjar- 

'  Ulii  enim  aut  Jucundia  montrentur  <|aain  in  patrii  F  aut  pn- 
dicius continerentnr  tiuam  sub oculis  parentum!  aut  ininore  Bump- 
tn  quam  dotni  ?  iv.  Ep.  xiii. 

t  "  There  has  been  such  a  lecture  for  many  years  in  (he  Uni- 
Ttrmty  of  Ediiihurg;  and  to  those  who  know  with  what  digtin- 
gaished  snccefiB  and  ability  the  duties  of  that  office  are  du- 
uifti^ed,  DO  apol(^  will  appear  necessary  for  having  stopped  t* 
sotice  ttib  mistake." — Edinburg  Reviet^. 
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tkulariy  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  founded  by  ibe  bc- 
Bsrte  of  Venice.  Most  of  these  institutions  are  sup> 
pcAed  with  spirit,  not  only  by  the  clergy,  but  tnc»eover 
by  the  gentry  of  Padua,  who  seem  to  take  an  bonorabls 
{iride  in  the  literary  reputaticm  of  their  city. 

The  following  beautiful  Imes  of  Naugeriut,  a  poet  of 
XeoV  golden  mya,  cont^  a  fine,  though  ccmciBe  en- 
comium, on  Padua,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  abridg- 
ment of  its  lustory,  even  to  the  {vesent  period,  whra 
Var  has  again  ravaged  its  vicini^,  wd  diafigiued  its' 
•difices. 

Urbs,  qiMsi  vetn*t»  vectiu  ib  Ilio  * 

Post  bta  Trmim  triBtia,  jwet  gnvw 

Tot  patrie  exh&mtoa  iniqno 

Tempore,  tot  pelaeo  labores, 
Dttcente  denrnm  Pftlhde,  qua  rapax 

CnltM  per  agros  Hedeacus  Haiti 

IKis  fraoiB  Antenor  secuiulis 

Condidit,  Euganeia  in  oris. 
Tn  nuper  &  flos,  &  decus  arttium, 

QDaKumqne  tellus  Itala  continati 

Hagnas  tot  artes,  tot  virortun 

Ingenia,  &  itudia  una  aldiaa. 
Te,  aepticomis  Danubii  accola, 

Te  ndva  potaut  flumina  qni  Tagi, 

Iiongcque  semoti  Britanni 

Cultum  aaimi  ad  capiendum  adfliant. 
AtnvDC,  aeerbi  hen  uera  neceiaitaa 

Fati,  geveras  ut  pateris  vices !  j^. 

Ut  te  ^se  TaEtaUm  vel  hoiti  jS 

CoDBpicio  miaerandam  ioiqno !  ^^ 

Qaid  caita  tot  pomaria  conquerar  ? 

Totpnlctira  flammiB  bausta  BubnibiaP 

Quid  lUnde  detoriiata  ahena 

MmuaP 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  Brenta — Fenwe;  its  Magmjtcenee ;  Power;  De- 
generacy; and  Fall — Return  to  Padua — -the  Envu 
rons  of  that  City — the  Font  Aponus^CoUes  Eugaad 
~~^rquato — nUa  and  Tomb  oj"  Petrarca  ;  Obseraa- 
tions  on  his  Character. 

We  deferred  the  consideration  of  the  ne^bortiood 
of  Padua,  till  our  return  from   Venice,  whither  we 
ha&tened  in  order  to  enjoy  the  few  remaining  days  of 
tlie  expiring  carnival.     We  accordingly  emrarked  on 
the  Brenta  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  February 
:  barge  drawn  by  horses, 
1  the  river.     The  coun- 
lead  flat,  but  highly  cul- 
remcly  populous.     The 
rather  little  towns,  and 
le  palaces  and  gardens. 
le  at  NffoentB,  two  miles 
Stra  ;  of  Trona  at  Doto  ; 
ibout  ten  mites  farther, 
cture  of  Palladio,  merit 
particular  attention.    These    celebrated    banks  have, 
without  doubt,  a  rich,  a  hvely,  and  sometimes  a  magni- 
ficent appearance ;  but  their  splendor  and  beauty  have 
been  much  exaggerated,  or  are   nAch  faded;  and  an 
£i^lishman  accustomed  to  the  Thames,  and  to  the  villas 
which  grace  its  banks,  will  discover  little  to  excite  his 
admiration,  as  he  descends  the  canal  of  the  Brenti. 
About  five  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Fustnot  on  the  shore 
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of  Lagune,^  oppowte  Venice.  This  city  instantly  fix- 
ed ail  our  attention.  It  was  faintly  illumiiuted  by  the 
lays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  rising  from  the  waters  with 
its  numberless  domes  and  towers,  attended,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  by  several  lesser  islands,  each 
crowned  with  spires  and  pinnacles,  it  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  city  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  We  embarked,  and  gliding  over  the  Lagune^ 
whose  surface  unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze,  was  as 
smooth  as  the  most  polished  glass,  we  touched  at  the  is- 
land of  5.  Gwr^o  half  way,  that  is  two  miles  from  the 
main  land  on  one  side,  and  from  Venice  on  the  other ;  and 
then  entering  the  city,  passed  under  the  Riaito^nA  rowed 
'up  the  grandf  canal,  admiring  as  we  advanced,  the  vari- 
ous architecture  and  the  vast  edifices  that  line  its  sides- 
Venice  cannot  boast  of  a  very  an',.ient  origin,  nor  has 
it  any  direct  connexion  with  Roman  story  and  «ith 
classical  recollections  ;  yet  I  doubt  much,  whether  any 
city  in  Italy,  not  even  excepting  Rome  itself,  contaiiK 
so  much  genuine  Roman  blood;  as  none  has,  certainly, 
preserved  so  long  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Founded  by  the  mhabitants  of  Aquileta  of  Padua,  aod 

■  The  Lagane  are  the  shallowB  that  bonier  the  whole  cout, 
and  extend  round  Venice ;  their  depth,  between  the  dty  bihI  fte 
mun  tanit.  U  from  three  to  ail  feet  in  i^neral.  These  shallows  ar« 
occasioned  by  the  vast  quantities  of  sand  carried  down  bv  the 
many  rivers  that  descend  from  the  Alps  and  fall  into  the  Adria- 
tic, all  along  its  western  shores.  Ravenna,  which  lies  much  low- 
er down,  BncientiT  stood  like  Venice  in  the  midst  of  waters :  it 
is  now  surrounded  with  sand,  as  Venice  will  probabl  j  be  ere  long, 
if  it  should  continue  sahject  ti>  the  Austrian  government.  The 
republic  expended  considerable  sums  in  cleansing  the  canals  that 
intersect  and  surrounded  the  city,  in  removing  obstacles,  and  . 
keeping  up  the  dept^  of  waters  so  necessary  for  tiie  security  of 
the  Capital.  The  interest  of  a  foreign  sovereign  is  to  lay  it  open 
to  attack. 

i  Canidgrande  (s9called  because  the  widest  of  the  canals  of 
Venice]  ismore  than%ree  hundred  feet  wide,  and  iatersects 
the  citjr  nearly  is  the  middle.  The  Rialto  crosses  it)  and  fonna 
one  of  its  moat  conspicuous  ornaments. 
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'  sdierHoniancolfHiies  bordeiing  onthe  Adratic,  jcHned 
probably  by  several  from  the  interior  f»Y)viaces,  it  eiica- 
ped  the  alUwasting  sword  of  Akric  and  of  Attila ;  first 
eluded,  then  defied  the  powtr  of  succeeding  invaders, 
and  never  saw  a  barbarian  army  within  its  walL  till  the 
fiital  epoch  of  ]  797.  Its  foundation  dates  Btom  tlie  year 
421 ;  the  succession  of  Doges  or  Dukes  from  the  year 
697.  Its  nunc  b  derived  from  the  Veneti,  a  people 
that  B^^ted  all  the  neighboring  coasts,  and  appro- 
priated, as  it  has  been,  from  a  very  early  period  to  it, 
IS  a  sufficient  tnonument  of  the  origin  and  of  the  num- 
bers of  its  founders.  Its  government  was  at  first  popu- 
lar ;  as  the  power  and  riches  of  the  State  increaaed,  the 
influence  ca  the  nobles  augmented ;  at  uitervals  the 
Doges  acquired  and  abused  the  sovereignty ;  till  at 
length,  after  six  centuries  of  struggle,  tlie  aristocratic 
party  prevailed,  limited  the  power  of  the  Doge,  exclu- 
ded the  pe<^e,  and  confined  to  their  own  body  all  the 
authority  and  exercise  of  government. 

As  Venice  may  justly  be  con^ered  a  Roman  cob- 
ny,  BO  it  bore  for  many  centuries  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  great  parent  Republic.  The  same  spirit  of  li- 
berty, the  same  patriot  passion,  the  same  firmness,  and 
the  same  wisdom  that  chM^u:t£rized  and  cmobled  the 
ancient  Roraws,  seemed  to  revive  in  the  Venetians, 
and  to  pervade  every  member  of  the  rising  State. 
That  prolbund  respect  for  relkion  also,  which  formed 
80  distinguished  a  feature  m  me  character  of  the  for- 
mer,* was  equally  ocm^cuous  in  the  I^ter,  but  more 
permanent  iuid  e&ctual,  because  directed  to  a  better 
object,  and  regulated  by  superiw  information.  The 
same  success  is  a  just  proponion  accompaiued  the 
same  vktues ;  and  we  behold  Venice,  from  dirt  and 
MC-weed,  rise  into  magnificence  and  fame,  extend  its 
sway  ova-  the  neighboring  coast,  wrest  towns,  islands, 
and  whole  provinces  from  mi^ty  potetitates,  ciury  its 

*  Bt  n  coirferre  vdlumns  nostra  cam  extemU,  cceteriR  rdras 
mt pu«s  ant  «titwi  inTemreB  reporiemnr )  Riligione, id  est,cBltu 
"    ram,  malto  n^riaiiea.-^i>r  >A%  ifcor.  ii.  3, 
VOL.  I.  14 
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arms  into  Asia  and  Africa,  and  cope  successfully,  wWi 
the  collected  force  of  vast  empires.  As  its  greatness 
rested  on  solid  foundations,  so  was  it  permanent ;  and 
Venice  may  boast  of  a  duration  seldom  allowed  to  hu- 
man associations,  whether  kingdoms  <x  commcHi- 
wealths,  thirteen  complete  centuries  of  &me,  of  pros- 
perity, and  of  independence.  It  is  not  wonderfiil  there- 
fore  that  this  R.public  should  have  been  honored  with 
the  appellation  of  another  Rome,  considered  as  the  bul- 
wark and  pride  of  Italy,  and  celebrated  by  orators  and 
poets  as  the  seccxid  tated  seat  of  independence  and  em- 
pire. 

Una  Italum  regina,  altee  pulcherrima  Romee 
jEmula,  quse  terris,  qute  cfominaris  aquis! 

Tu  tibi  vel  reges  CH'esiacia;0decu8!  OIux 
Auaonie,  per  quam  libera  turba  aumus  ; 

Ptr  quam  bariiaries  nobia  non  imperat,  et  Sal 
ExurieoB  noatro  clarius  orbe  micat! 

Jet.  8j/n.  Bamax.  Uh.  iii.  BUg.  1, 9;. 

The  literary  fame  of  Venice  was  unequal,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  its  military  renown  :  perhaps  because  the 
government,  as  is  usually  the  case  m  free  countries,  left 
talents  and  genius  tu  their  own  activity  and  intrinsic 
powers ;  yet  the  ardor  of  individuals  who  either  did  not, 
or  .could  not  take  a  share  in  public  administration,  led 
many  to  seek  distinction  in  the  new  career  which  the 
revival  of  letters  opened  to  their  ambition.  Many  emi- 
nent scholars  had  visited,  and  some  had  settled  in  uie  Re- 
public, and  to  their  labors  we  owe  many  an  interesting 
publication  on  some  or  other  branch  of  classic  erudition. 
But  it  would  be  diiEcult  to  say  whether  the  exertions  of 
any  individual  however  splendid  his  talents,  or  even 
the  labors  of  any  panicul^r  association,  (x*  academy, 
however  celebrated,  ever  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the 
place  of  their  residence  as  that  which  Venice  derives 
from  the  reputation  of  a  stranger,  who  voluntarily  se- 
lected it  for  his  abode.  I  allude  to  Aldus  Manutius. 
This  extraordinary  person  combined  the  lights  of  the 
schoiLir,  with  the  industry  of  the  mechanic  :  and  to  his 
hboTft  carried  oo  without  interruption  till  the  concla- 
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aion  of  a  long  life,  the  world  owes  the  first-or  principes 
editumes,  of  twenty-e^ht  Greek  classics.  Amoiig 
these  we  &nd  Pindar,  .^schvlus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Plato  and 
Aristode.  Besides  these,  there  are  few  ancient  authors 
of  any  note,  of  whom  this  indefatigable  editor  has  not' 
published  edidons  of  Etcknowledged  accuracy,  and  as 
ftr  as  the  means  of  the  Art  then  in  its  infancy  permit- 
ted, Q'\  great  beauty.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  merit  of 
Aidui,  we  'must  consider  the  difficulties  under  which  ^ 
he  must  have  labored  at  a  time  when  there  Were  few 
public  libraries ;  when  there  was  no  regular  communi- 
cation between  distant  cities ;  when  the  price  of  manu- 
scripts put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  persons  of  ordinary 
incomes ;  and  when  the  existence  ol  many  since  disco- 
vered, was  utterly  unknown.  The  man  who  could 
surmount  these  obstacles,  and  publish  so  many  authors 
till  dien  inedited ;  who  could  find  means  and  time  to 
give  new  and  mcse  accurate  editions  of  "so  many  others  , 
already  published,  and  accompaiiy  them  all  with  pre- 
fiices  mostly  of  his  own  compo^tion  ;  who  could  ex- 
tend his  attention  still  farther  and  by  lUs  labcrs  secure 
the  &me,  by  immortalizing  the  compoutions  of  the 
'  most  distinguished  scholars  of  hb  own  age  and  coun- 
try,* must  luive  been  endowed  in  a  very  high  degree, 
not  only  with  indushy  and  perseverance,  "but  with  judg- 
ment, learning  and  ^scriminadon.  One  virtue  more, 
Aldus  possessed  m  common  with  many  of  the  great 
literary  characters  of  that  period,  I  mean,  a  sincere  and 
manly  piety,  a  virtue  which  gives  consistency,  vigor  and 
permanency  to  every  good  quality,  and  never  fails  to 
communicate  a  certain  grace  and  dignity  to  the  whole 
character. 

The  appearance  of  Venice  is  not  unworthy  of  its 

glorious  destinies.  Its  churches,  palaces,  and  public, 
uildings  of  every  description,  and  sometimes  even  its 
private  edifices,  have  in  their  size,  materials  and  deco- 
rations, a  certain  air  of  magnificence  truly  Romanj 

*  Among  these  is  FoUtiaDas. 
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The  style  of  ardutecture.  Is  not  always  either  pore  or 
pleasing,  but  conformable  to  the  taste  that  prevailed  in 
the  di&rent  agea  when  each  edifice  was  erected. 
Hence,  the  attentive  observer  may  discover  the  history 
of  architecture  in  the  streets  of  Venice,  and  may  traoa 
its.  gradation  from'  the  solid  masses  and  the  round 
arclKS,  the  (Hily  remans  of  the  ancient  grand  style  ia 
the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  tiutHig^ 
^the  fanciful  forms  and  grotesque  embelli^ments  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  its  revival  and  re-establishment  in  these 
latter  times. 

The  church  of  St.  Mark,  with  its  accompaniments, 
its  towar,  its  square,  its  Ubrary,  and  its  palace,  from  its 
celebrity  aione  deserves  the  traveller's  first  visit.  The 
tower  has  neither  grace  in  its  form,  nor  beauty  in  iti 
materials.  Its  only  merit  is  its  height,  which,  though 
not  extraordinmy  in  itself,  yet  from  the  flatness  of  uw 
surrounding  scenery,  ^ves  the  spectatcx'  a  very  clear 
and  advantageous  vi^w  of  the  city  and  its  port  and 
shipping,  with  the  neighboring  coasts,  and  all  their 
windings.  The  famous  Ptazza  de  S.  Maroo,  surround- 
ed with  arcades,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  being  the 
well  known  scene  of  Venetian  mirth,  conversation  and 
intrigue,  than  for  its  size  a"  its  symmetry.  It  is  infe* 
rior  in  both  respects,  to  many  squares  in  many  great 
cities ;  yet  as  one  side  is  the  work  of  Palladio,  and  the 
whole  of  fine  marble,  its  appearanoe  b  grand  and  strik- 
ing. The  church  of  St.  Mark,  the  great  patron  of  the 
city  and  of  the  republic,  occupies  one  end  of  this  square, 
and  terminates  it  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  barbaric  mu- 
nificence. In  &ct,  the  five  domes  which  swell  from 
its  roof,  and  the  paltry  decorations  which  cover  and 
encumber  its  porticos,  g^ve  it  externally  the  appeatanoe 
of  an  ea&smpagoda;  while  formed  within  oq  the  plan 
of  the  Greek  .churches,  and  adorned  with  clumsy  mo< 
•aics,  it  is  dark,  heavy,  and  sepulchral  This  church 
is  extremely  ancient,  it  was  begtm  in  the  year  829,  and 
after  a  fire,  rebuih  in  the  year  970.  It  was  ornamented 
with  mosaics  and  marble  in  1071.  The  form  of  this 
ancient  &bric,  evidently  of  eastern  ori^i  may  perhaps 
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Atow  some  lig^t  on  the  rue  of  the  style  called  G^hic. 
{ts  architects,  it  is  related,  were  ordered  by  the  Repub- 
lic to  spare  no  expense,  and  to  erect  an  edifice  supe- 
nor  in  size  and  splendor  to  any  then  existing.  They 
took  Santa  Sophia  ibr  their  model,  and  seem  to  have 
imitated  its  form,  ks  domes,  and  its  bad  taste. 

But  if  ricbes  can  compensate  the  absence  of  beauty, 
the  church  of  St.  Mark  possesses  a  sufficient  share  to 
BUpply  the  deficiency,  as  it  is  ornamented  with  the 
ippils  of  Constantinople,  and  displays  a  fHufiiaion  of  tlie 
finest  marbles,  c^  alabaster,  onyx,  emerald,  and  of  all 
the  splendid  jewellery  of  the  East  The  celebrated 
bronse  horses  stood  on  the  p(»tico  facing  the  Piazza. 
^Theee  horses  are  supposed  to  be  the  W(^k  of  Lysippus ; 
they  ornamented  successively  different  triumphal  arches 
at  Rome,  were  transported  by  Coni^antine  to  his  nev 
City,  and  conveyed  thence  by  the  Venetians,  when 
they  took  and  plundered  it  in  the  year  1:2Q6.  They 
were  erected  on  marble  pedestals  over  the  portico  of 
&t.  Mark,  where  they  stood  nearly  six  hundred  years, 
R  trophy  (^  the  power  of  the  Republic,  -till  they  were 
rembved  to  Paris  in  the  year  1797,  and  placed  on  stone 
pedestals  behind  the  Pidace  of  the  Tkuilleries,  where 
tl^  remain  a  monument  of  the  treachery  of  French 
firiendship.* 

As  it  IS  not  my  intentit^  to  give  a  minute  descrip. 
tioo  of  the  ornaments  or  riches  of  the  diurch  of  N.. 
"Mask,  I  shall  (Hiiy  observe,  that  they  merit  nmch  atten- 
tion i  and  that  to  discover  the  Value  of  the  internal  de- 
ctvations,  a  very  minute  inspection  is  often  rendered 
necessary  by  the  gloominess  of  Uie  place. 

The  reader  may  periiaps  wish  to  know  how  and 
when  St.  Mark,  whose  life  and  evangelical  writings 
seem  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  Venetian  histffly, 
acquiied  such  consideration  in  the  city  of  Venice,  as  to 

■  The  Frei)ch  ^terei!  Venice  as  friends,  and  were  ferried 
over  the  hugme  in  Venetian  boats.  The  Venetians  entered  Con- 
stantinople u  enemies,  sword  in  bsntl ;  aod  r.t  restraints  sajB 
Gibbon,  except  thou  of  retigion  tmd  humaititiff  were  imposed  on 
fftc  eonqupronbi/  tiu  uwa aftpar. 
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became  its  patron  Saint,  and  to  give  his  name  to  the 
most  splendid  and  celebrated  of  its  churches.  The 
following  account  may  possibly  satisfy  his  curiosihr. 

In  the  year  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  two  Ve- 
netian merchants  of  the  names  of  Bimo  and  RusticOf 
then  at  Alexandria  contrived,  either  by  bribery  or  by 
stratagem,  to  purloin  the  body  of  St.  Mark  at  that  time 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mussubnen,  and  to  convey  it 
to  Venice.  On  its  arrival,  it  was  transpCHted  to  the 
Ducal  palace,  and  deposited  by  the  then  Doge  iji  his 
own  cl^pei'.  St.  Mark  was  shortly  after  dedared  the 
patron  and  protector  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  lion 
which,  in  the  mystic  vision  of  Ezekiel,  is  supposed  to 
represent  this  evangelist,  was  emblazoned  on  its  stan- 
d^s,  and  ele^'ated  on  its  towers.  The  church  of  St. 
Mark  was  erected  immediately  after  this  event,  and  the 
saint  has  ever  since  retained  his  honors.  But  the 
reader  will  leain  with  surprise,  that  notwithstanding 
these  honors,  the  body  of  the  evangelist  was  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  either  lost,  or  privately  sold  by  a 
tribune  of  the  name  of  Carozo,  who  had  usurped  the 
dukedom ;  and  to  support  himself  against  the  legiti- 
mate Doge,  is  supposed  to  have  plundered  the  treasury, 
and  to  have  alienated  some  of  the  most  valuable  arti- 
cles. Since  that  period,  the  existence  of  the  body  of 
St.  Mark  has  uever  been  publicly  ascertained,  though 
the  Venetians  firmly  maintain  that  it  is  still  in  their  pos- 
session. 'ITie  place  however,  where  the  sacred  deposit 
lies,  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  undmulged  secret,  or 
perhaps,  in  less  cautious  language,  tg  be  utterly  un- 
known. 

The  Paizetta,  opening  from  St.  Marks  to  the  sea  in 
front,  and  lined  on  one  side  with  the  ducal  palace,  on 
the  other  with  the  public  library,  with  its  two  superb 
pillars  of  granite  standing  insulated  in  the  centre,  b  a 
scene  at  once  grand,  airy,  and  from  the  concourse  of 
people  which  frequents  it,  animated.  Close  to  St. 
Mark's  stands  the  ducal  palace,  the  seat  of  the  Vene- 
tian government,  where  the  senate  and  the  different 
t»uncils  of  state,  used  to  assemble  each  m  their  respec- 
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ttve  halls.  This  antique  fabric  is  in  the  Gothic  or  ra> 
ther  Saracenic  style,  of  vast  extent,  of  great  solidi- 
ty, and  of  venerable  appearance.  Some  of  its  apart- 
ments are  spacious  and  lof^,  and  some  of  its  halls  of  a 
magnitude  truly  noble.  They  are  all  adorned  with 
paintings  by  the  first  masters  of  the  Venetian  school ; 
and  Titian^  Panlo  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  have  exert- 
td  all  their  powers,  and  displayed  all  the  charms  of  their 
art  to  adom  the  senate-house,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
glories  of  the  republic.  The  subject  of  the  pictures 
are  taken  either  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  the  history 
of  Venice;  so  that  the  nobles,  when  assembled  had  al- 
ways before  their  eyes  incentives  to  virtue  and  exam- 
ples of  patriotism.  Tablets  with  inscriptions  were  sus- 
pended over  the  tribunals  of  the  magistrates,  pointii^ 
out  either  the  duties  attached  to  their  offices  in  particu- 
lar, CH"  those  of  the  nobility  in  general.  The  style  is  of- 
ten diffu^ve,  but  the  sentiments  are  always  just.  Ttie 
following,  which  is  inserted  in  a  picture  over  the 
Boge's  seat  in  one  of  the  council  chambers  may  serve 
as  a  specimen. 

"  Qui  p&tria  pericuU  buo  periculo  espeltunt,  hi  Bapientes  pa- 
tudi  sunt,  cum  et  eum  quetn  deheot  honoretn  reipub.  reddunt^ 
et  pro  multis  perire  tnalunt  quam  cum  multis.  Etenim,  vehemen- 
ter  est  iniquum  vitam,  quam  i  naturft  acceptam  propter  patriam 
conservaiferimua,  nature,  cum  cogat,  reddere,  patriae,  cum  roget* 
Hon  dare.  Sapieates  i^tur  testimaDdi  aunt,  qui  nullum  pro  sa- 
lute patriK  periculum  vitant.  Hoc  TiDculom  est  hujus  digsitatig 
qufi  fruimur  m  repub.  hoc  fundamentum  libertatis.  Hie  fons  equi- 
tatis :  mens  et  animus  et  consilium  et  sententia  civitatis  posita  est 
in  legiKus.  Ut  corpora  nostra  nine  mente.  sic  civitas  sine  lege. 
Le^m  mioistri  magiatratus.  Legum  interpretes  judiceg.  Le- 
(Um  deniq.  iddrcit  umnea  servi  bumus,  ut  liberi  ease  possimug. 


^C)  if  the  nobles 
previous  to  th& 


ted  with  antique 

^j^-y  side,  and  the 

"■  ipect  with  die 
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The  celebrated  Jtiatto  is  a  single  but  very  otd  arch 
thrown  over  the  Gran-Canale;  and  thou^  striking 
.fiTMn  its  elevation,  span  and  solidity,  yet  it  sinks  almost 
kito  ioHgnificance  when  compared  with  the  beautiful 
bridge  DeUa  Trinita,  at  Florence,  or  with  the  supo^ 
and  &r  more  estenaive  structures  of  Bfacklriars'  and 
Westminster. 

The  u'scnal  occupying  an  entire  island,  and  fortified 
Rot  only  by  its  ramparts,  but  by  the  surroundiag  sea,  is 
«)acious,  commodious,  and  even  magnificent.  Before 
me  gate  stand  two  vast  pillars,  one  on  each  side,  and 
two  immense  lions  of  granite,  wfaidi  formerly  adorned 
the  Pirasus  of  Athens.  They  are  attended  by  tw» 
others  of  a  nnidler  size,  all,  as  the  inscription  iim>rTns 
tie,  "  TriumpbaU  martu  e  Pir^eo  direpta,'"  The  stair- 
ease  in  the  ptinc^  building  is  of  white  marUe.  The 
balls  are  large,  lofty,  and  commodious ;  one  of  the  prin- 
eipal  is  decorated  with  a  beautiful  statue  by  Comma, 
representing  Fame  crownii^  the  late  Admiral  JSmOf 
me  Pwnpey  of  Venice,  Ae  last  of  her  heroes.  In  diort, 
nothing  IS  wanting  to  make  this  celebrated  araenal  per- 
haps the  first  in  Europe  ;  excepting  that  for  which  all 
arsenals  are  built,  stores  and  ahippmg ,-  and  these  the 
French  in  their  late  invasion  either  plundered  or  de- 
stroyed. So  far  their  rapacity,  however  odious,  had  an 
object  and  a  pretext ;  biU  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
motive,  excepting  an  innate  propensity  to  mischid^ 
which  could  have  prompted  them  to  disfigutc  the- 
buildings  and  statues,  to  break  the  marble  staiis,  by 
rolling  cannon  balls  down  them,  and  to  dismantle  the 
Bucentaur,  the  famous  state  galley  of  the  republic. ' 
Highwaymen  have  been  known  to  spare  or  to  retfCMC  a 
seal,  a  ring,  a  trinket,  to  indulge  the  whim  or  the  feel- 
ki^  of  the  owner ;  and  robbers  and  housebreakers  rC' 
bam  from  damagii^  furniture  which  they  cannot  carry 
away  ;  in  the  same  mamier  the  French  might  have  re- 
qKcted  the  dsove-mentioned  monument  cf  a  gallant 
nun,  and  not  disfigured  it  by  Ibrdng  a  peltry  gold 
pencil  from  the  hand  of  a  figure  of  Fame  :  they  might 
Dave  spared  a  gaudy  state  pageant,  whose  wtique  mag- 
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nificence  had  Sot  ages  delighted  the  eycSf  atid  sooAed 
die  pride  of  the  Venetian  commonal^.  Yet  such  is 
the  peculiar  cast  (^  this  people,  whose  armies  at  Venice, 
io  every  town  in  Italy,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  coun- 
try they  have  over-run,  have  uniformly  added  insult  to 
rapacity,  and  have  wounded  the  feelings,  while  they 
phind^ed  the  property,  of  the  miserable  inhabitants. 

But  no  public  edifice  does  so  much  credit  to  the 
State,  as  the  noble  rampart  erected  on  the  lado  di  Pa- 
iestruiB,  to  protect  the  city  and  part  against  the  swell 
and  the  storms  of  the  Adriatic.  This  vast  pile,  fimned 
cf  blocks  of  Istrian  stone  resembling  marble,  runs 
along  the  shore  for  thence  of  nineteen  miles,  connects 
various  little  islands  and  towns  with  each  o^ier,  and  if 
completed,  would  excel  in  utility,  in  solidity,  in  extent, 
and  perhaps  in  beauty,  the  Pirxus,  the  mole  of  An- 
tium  md  of  Ancona,  and  all  other  similar  works  of  ei- 
ther Greeks  or  Romans. 

Of  the  chiu-ches  in  Venice,  it  may  be  observed  in 
general,  that,  as  som^  of  them  have  been  built  by  Pal- 
ladio,  and  many  raised  on  models  designed  by  htm, 
they  are  of  a  better  style  in  architecture :  and  also,  that 
on  account  of  Ae  riches  and  the  religious  temper  of 
die  Republic,  they  are  adorned  with  more  magnifi* 
cenoe  than  those  of  any  other  town  in  Italy,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  matehless  splendors  of  Rome.  I  need  not  add, 
that  the  talents  of  the  iirst  Vemian  artists  have  been  exi 
erted,  to  adorn  them  with  sculptures  and  with  paint- 
ings. Of  these  churches  that  De  Salute,  that  £h  Re- 
■  iemptore,  two  votive  temples,  erected  by  the  Republic 
,<0d  UM  cessation  of  two  dreadful  pestilences,  and  that  of 
S.  Georgia  Mmggiofe,  are  very  noble ;  the  latter  in 
particular,  an  exquisite  work  of  Palladlo,  with  some 
lew  defects,  has  numbericss  beauties.  The  church  of 
the  Dominican  fmt%,  SS.  Oiavarmi  e  Paolo,  is  gothic, 
xoA  remarkable  bx  a  tihapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  lined 
widi  miffble  divided  into  pannels,  containing  each  a 
|Hece  c^  go^l  history  represented  in  beautiful  fiasso 
relievo.  But  the  peculiar  and  chametmstic  ornaments  to 
lus  diuA^  are  lie  statues  erected  by  the  Soe^  toihatiy 
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of  its  Worthies,  and  the  superb  mausoleuHls  of  several  fi> 
heroes  and  Doges.  The  materials  are  always  the  finest 
marbles,  and  the  ornaments  frequently  of  the  best  taste. 
The  descriptions  as  pompous  as  the  tombs  themselves, 
carry  us  back  to  the  heroic  ages  of  the  Republic ;  and 
m  lofty  and  clas^cal  langu:^,  relate  tne  glorious 
achievements  of  the  doges  and  warriors  of  ancient  times. 
The  appellations  of  Creticus,  Afiicanus,  A^ticus^ 
grace  many  of  the  tombs,  and  seem  to  revive  and  emu- 
hte  the  triumphs  and  the  titles  of  consular  -Rome. 
The  conclusion  of  one  of  these  epitaphs  deserves  to  be 
recorded ;  it  is  the  last  admonition  which  the  dying  hero 
addresses  to  his  countrymen,  "  fos  justitiam  et  concor- 
tSanif  quo  sempitemum  hoc  sit  imperiunif  conservate." 
.  Next  to  the  churches  we  may  rank  the  Scuole,  «■  the 
chapels  and  halls  of  certain  confraternities,  such  as  that 
of  St.  Roch,_  St.  Mark,  and  that  of  the  Mercatanti  ; 
all  of  noble  proportions  and  rich  furniture,  and  all 
adorned  with  paintings  relative  to  their  respective  de- 
nominations, by  the  best  masters. 
,  But,  why  enlarge  on  the  beauty,  on  the  magnifi- 
cence, on  the  glones  of  Venice?  or,  why  describe  its 
palaces,  its  churches,  its  monuments?  That  Liber^ 
which  r^sed  these  pompous  edifices  in  a  swampy 
marsh,  and  opened  such  scenes  of  grandeur  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  pool,  is  now  no  more !  That  bold  indepen. 
dence  wnich  filled  a  few  lonely  islands,  the  abode  of  sea- 
mews  and  of  cormorants,  with  population  and  with 
commerce,  is  bowed  into  slavery  ;  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  with  all  its  bright  series  of  triumphs,  is  now  an 
emp^  name.  The  Citj'',  with  its  walls  and  towo^ 
and  streets,  still  remains ;  but  the  spirit  that  animated* 
the  mass  is  fled.     Jacet  ingeru  littore  truncus. 

It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  at  present,  to  enlarge  upon 
the  former  government  of  Venice ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  is  now  a  petty  fu-ovince  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  that  of  all  its  former  territories,  the  Seven  Ionian 
Islands  only,  onceconsideredasavery  inwgnificantpart 
c^the  Venetian  dominions,  enjoy  a  nominal  wd  preca- 
rtoxis  independence.    The  unjust  and  cruel  deed  of  de- 
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stroyiiig  a  republic  weak,  inoffensave,  and  respectable 
from  its  former  fame,  belongs  lo  Bonaparte  ;  but  the 
causes  that  led  to  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bosom  of 
the  republic  itself.  Had  the  same  virtues  which  foster- 
ed the  infant  commonwealth  still  flourished ;  had  the 
courage  which  urged  it  so  often  to  unequal  contest  with 
the  nughty  power  of  the  Ottomans,  continued  to  inspire 
its  sons  ;  had  the  spirit  and  the  wisdom  that  directed  its 
councils  during  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  influ- 
enced its  decisions  in  1797,  it  might  still  have  stood  ; 
and  in  defiance  of  the  treadiery,  and  of  the  power  of 
France,  it  mi^t  have  preserved,  if  not  all  its  territo- 
ries, at  least  its  honor  and  independence. 

But  those  virtues,  that  spirit,  that  wisdom,  were  now 
no  more ;  they  blazed  out  for  the  last  time  in  the  war  of 
the  Morea^*  and  even  the  last  spark  died  away  with  the 
gallant  Emo,  Luxury  had  corrupted  every  mind,  and 
unbraced  every  sinew.  Pleasure  had  long  been  the  only 
object  of  pursuit ;  the  idol  to  which  the  indolent  Vene- 
tians sacrificed  their  time,  their  fortune,  their  talents. 
To  attend  the  Doge  on  days  of  ceremony,  and  act  their 
part  in  public  pageantry ;  or  perhaps,  to  point  out  in 
the  senate  the  best  mode  of  complimenting  some  pow- 
erful court,  or  of  keeping  or  patching  up  an  inglorious 
peace  with  the  piratical  powers  of  Affica,  was  me  only 
Dusines  of  the  nobility.  To  accompany  their  chosen 
ladies,  to  while-away  the  night  at  their  casinos,  and  to 
slumber  away  the  day  in  their  palaces,  was  their  usual, 
thejr  6vorite  employment.  Hence  Venice,  for  so  many 
ages  the  seat  of  independence,  of  commerce,  of  wisdom, 
■  and  of  enterprise,  gradually  sunk  from  her  eminence  and 
at  length  became  the  foul  abode  of  effeminacy,  of  wanton- 
ness, and  of  debaucheiy.  Her  arsenal,  where  so  many 
storms  once  fermented,  and  whence  so  many  thunder- 
bolts had  been  levelled  at  the  aspiring  head  of  the  Turk 
reigning  its  warlike  furniture,  became  a  scene  of  ban- 
quettiag ;  and  instead  of  resounding  to  the  stroke  of  the 
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anvil,  re-echoed  to  the  dance  and  the  concert,*  fn 
short,  this  once  proud  and  potent  republic,  like  some 
of  1h£  degenerate  Emperors  of  Rome,  seemed  to  pre- 
fer the  glories  of  the  theatre  to  those  of  the  fielt],  and 
wiUing^jr  rested  its  modem  claim  to  con^eraticHi,  on 
the  we-cminent  exhibitions  of  its  well-known  camivaLt 
from  a  pec^le  so  degraded,  so  lost  to  bold  and  man* 
\y  saitiments,  no  generous  exertions,  no  daring  enter-. 
fu'ize  is  to  be  expected  in  the  hour  of  danger.  It  is 
their  policy  to  temporize,  to  weigh  chances,  to  flattes' 
the  ^Tcat  ccHitending  Powers,  and  it  must  be  tbeu*  &te 
to  sink  under  the  wei^t  of  the  victorious.  Such  was 
Ihe  destiny  of  Venice.  After  luving  first  insisted,  and 
then  courted  the  French  romblic,  it  at  len^h,  with  all 
the  means  of  defence  in  its  hands,  resigned  itself  to  hoi* 
low  friendship ;  and  sent  a  thousand  boats,  to  transport 
the  armies  of  France  from  the  main  land  over  the  La- 
gune  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  English  com- 
modore in  the  Adriatic,  protested  against  such  madncas, 
^d  o^red  to  cC>ver  the  ciQ^  with  bis  own  stupa — in 
vain !  The  j^ple,  who  were  always  the  last  to  kwe  a 
sense  of  national  honcH*,  expressed  their  readiness  to 
Stand  forth  and  to  defend  their  country— in  vain !  The 

*  Several  noble  halls  in  tbe  trsenal  had  been  for  a  long  tiuM  ap- 
propriated to  the  entertainment  of  royal  guests,  and  of  strangers 
of  very  great  distinction. 

t  **  In  ftitti,  on  certo  Egoismo  twmpre  dtUc  alle  repnbblicbe, 
m  reflesubile  rafied^menfo  di  <]uel  zelo  patrio  che  tanto  distinw 
g^i  arislocradci  dei  pasaati  secoli,  una  falsa  clemenu^ei  tribuuli, 
©ndc  riraanevano  i  dditti  senza  il  castigo  dele  Leggi  preacritto, 
Bnacerta  &cilitadi  propalare  i  secreti  del  Senato,  sorpassatacoa 
indolenza  dagl'  iwjmsitori  deHo  stato,  ana  non  ciinnia 
delle  cose  lacre  «  riligioar,  «n  immodcrata  Bpirito  di  passatem^, 
una  scaodalosa  impuaenza  nelle  donna,  un  libertina^e  ptwato 
percosi  direintrionfo  negli  aominierano  fra  gU  altri  diHordini 
^edominavano  in  una  parte  diPatrizi,  ediCittodimd'cenicon- 
^izlone  ri  in  Venezia,  cne  nello  Stato.'  Ne  fanno  Me  gl' Interni 
wonTol^oieDtt  degti  snni  17«3  e  I7S0,  e  la  Lognade  liberi 
Muraton  scoperta  nel  1785,  in  che  alcuni  rispeffibili  sometti 
•vevano ingreseo :  Queate  furono  le  cagioni  estrinseche,  che mspo- 
nevano  I'edificio  ad  on  imininente  pencolo  di  croUare."— Such  is 
ndacknowledgmcBtcf aTenetia&ftathor.  amecoUoy  vol,\.f.  16. 
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nobles  trembled  for  their  Italian  estates ;  and  in  the 
empty  hope  of  saving  their  income,  they  betrayed  their 
country,  and  submitted  to  plunder,  to  slavery,  and  to 
indelible  disgrace.  Not  one  arm  was  raised,  not  one 
Bwratl  was  drawn,  and  Venice  fell,  self-betrayed,  and 
unpitied.  Her  enemies  punished  her  pusillanimity,  by 
pilla^ng  her- public  and  her  private  treasures,  by  defa- 
cing her  edifices,  by  stripping  her  arsenal,  by  carrj-ing 
away  her  trophies ;  and  Uien  they  handed  her  over  as  a 
contemptible  prize,  to  a  fcreign  despot.  A  tremendous 
lesson  to  rich  and  efieminate  nations  to  rouse  them  to 
exertion,  and  to  prove,  if  such  proof  were  wanting^ 
that  independence  must  be  preserved,  as  it  can  only  be 
obtained,  by  the  swcHtl;  that  money  may  purchase  arrns^ 
but  not  fit^dom :  that  submission  excites  contempt ; 
and  that  determined  heroic  resistance,  even  should  it 
feu,  challenges  and  obtuns  consideration  and  hcHior.. 

Nod  tamen  ignane 
PerdiHcnt  eentes  quam  ait  non  ardua  firttti 

Serviiiam  ngiase  manii 

IgnonBtquc  datoe,  ne  quiBquam  seniat,  eqaet. 

Loo  AW. 

The  population  of  Venice,  jaevious  to  the  late  revo- 
lution, amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand souls  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  decreased  considera- 
bly since  that  event,  and  if  the  present  order  of  things 
diould  unfortunately  continue,  it  will  diminish,  tulj 
deserted  Uke  Sienna  and  Pisa,  this  city  shall  become  a 
superi?  solitude,  whose  lonely  grandeur  wilt  ^cmind 
the  traveller,  that  Venice  was  once  great,  and  indg^-' 
dent.  ^ 

The  state  of  society  in  Venice  seems  to  be  upon  a 
more  enlai^;ed  scale  than  fcHineriy ;  the  casinos  indeed 
G<mtinu<  ,  of  card-parties 

and  of  e  open  to  stran. 

gers :  ai  tinners  are  given 

&equen'  is  not  dimcuh. 

The  ca  lays  in  the  day, 

itnd  hy  imination  of  the 
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dwatre  on  such  nights  is  very  beautiful.  One  species 
of  theatrical  amusement  at  this  season  is  singular.  It  is 
a  regular  farce,  carried  on  at  all  hours  ;  so  that  the  idle 
part  of  the  commnnity  may,  if  they  please,  pass  all  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  play-house,  iall  asleep,  and 
au-ake,  go  out  and  come  in,  and  still  find  the  play  go- 
ing on  with  its  visual  spirit.  In  such  pieces,  the  actCH^ 
seem  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  own  inge- 
nuity for  the  dialogue,  which,  however,  seldom  flags 
for  want  of  materials  ;  such  is  their  natural  talent  fw 
»epartee  and  buffoonery. 

A  person  accust6med  to  the  rides,  the  walks,  the 
activity  of  ordinary  towns,  soon  grows  tired  of  the  con- 
finement of  Venice,  and  of  the  dull,  indolent,  see-saw 
motion  of  Gondolas.  He  longs  to  expatiate  in  fields, 
and  te  range  at  large  through  the  streets,  without  the 
encumbrance  of  a  boat  and  a  retinue  of  Gondoleiri. 
We  therefore  left  Venice  on  the  sixth  of  March,  with- 
out much  regret,  and  embarking  at  the  inn  do6r,  pro- 
ceeded towaids  Fusina.  As  we  rowed  over  the  La- 
gune,  we  prevailed  upon  our  Gondolieri  to  singj  acctml- 
ing  to  an  ancient  custom,  mentioned  I  think,  by  Addi- 
son, some  stanzas  of  Tkso  ;  but  however  beautiful  the 
poetiy  might  be,  we  thought  the  tune  and  execution  no 
ways  superior  to  that  of  a  common  ballad-singer  in  the 
streets  of  London.  This  classical  mode  trf  angmg 
verses  alternately,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  pastoral*  so 
long  preserved  in  Italy,  has  been  much  on  the  decline 
in  Venice  ance  tlie  French  inva^on,  wluch  has  damped 
the  aidoe  of  the  pec^le,  and  almost  extinguished  their 
nature  mirth  and  vivacity.  From  Fusina  we  ascended 
the  Brenta  in  the  same  manner  as  we  had  descended  it, 
and  arrived  late  at  Padua. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  second  visit  to  the  most 
remarkable  edifies,  such  as  St.  Giustina,  the  Santo,  the 
Cathedral,  the  Salone,  we  turned  our  thou^s  to  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  considered  what  objects  it 
presented  to  our  curiosity.    The  warm  fountains  and 

*  Altemis  dtcetis,  ani&nt  altemee  Camente.     Virgil. 
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baths  of  Aponus,  now  called  Apono,  lie  abotit  four  miles 
from  Padua^  "^^y  were  frequented  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans under  the  Emperors,  and  have  been  celebrated 
by  Claudian,  and  by  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric,  in 
long  and  elaborate  descriptions  in  verse  and  juDse.* 
These  writers  attribute  to  them  many  strange  and ' 
wonderful  effects ;  however,  making  all  due  aUowan* 
ces  for  poetical  exaggeration,  the  waters  are  in  many 
cases  of  great  advantage. 

About  seven  miles  southward  of,  Padua,  rises  the 
ridge  of  hills  called  the  Colli  Euganei,  still  retaining 
the  name  of  one  of  the  earikst  tribes  that  peopled  the 
Paduan  territory.  These  nftuntains,  for  so  they  might 
justly  be  termed,  if  the  enormous  swell  of  the  neigh- 
boring Alps  did  not  in  appearance  diminish  the  eleva- 
tion, were  formerly,  it  seems,  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
soodisayers,  who  vied  with  the  Tuscans  ui  the  art  of 
looking  into  futurity.  One  of  these  seers,  accordii^  to 
Lucan,  beheld  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  while  seated  on 
'  his  nadve  hill,  and  described  to  his  astonished  auditors, 
alt  the  viscissitudes  of  that  bloody  contest,t  on  the  ve- 
ry morning  on  which  it  took  place.  Aulus  Gellius 
relates  the  same  story,  but  attributes  it  to  a  priest  of 

*  The  principal  effects  are  described  in  the  fallowing  verses. 
CUudian  addresses  himself  to  the  fountain  ; 

Felices,  prapriiim  qui  te  meruere  colont', 

Fa^  quibus  est  Aponon  juris  habere  sui ; 
Noti  illis  terrena  lues,  corrupta  nee  Austri 

Flamina,  nee  seevo  Sirius  igoe  nocet ..... 
Quod  si  forte  malus  metnbiis  exuberat  humor 

Lasguida  vel  nimio  viscera  felle  virent : 
Nonvenas  reBeraDt,nec  vulnere  Tulnera  Banan^ 

Focuta  nee  tristi  g^amine  mista  bibunt : 
Amissum  lymphia  repannt  impune  vigorem, 
Facaturque,  Agro  luzuriante,  dolor.      Eidgl.  ^poa- 
t  Euajaneo,  si  vera  fides  memorantibus,  Aug«i 
Colle  sedens,  Aponus  terns  ubi  fiiinifer  exit, 
Atque  Antenorei  disper^tur  unda  Timavi, 
Venit  sumna  dies,  eeritur  res  maxima,  dixit, 
Impia  concamint  ^mpeii  et  Ceesaris  arms. 

hue.  vii.  19*. 
(The  poet's  get^aj^y  is  not  vary  accurate.) 
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the  name  of  Cornelius,  a  citizen  of  Padua,  without 
mentioning,  as  he  frequently  does,  the  author  from 
whom  he  derived  the  tale.  But,  whether  it  was  a  Pa- 
duan  priest  or  an  Kugancan  soothsayer,  who  was  ^cd 
with  this  extraordinary  power  of  vision,  it  proves  at  least 
that  claims  to  the  faculty  termed  second  sight,  are  not 
Confined  to  modem  times,  or  to  the  nc»them  regions  of 
Great  Britain.* 

In  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  Colli  Euganei  stands 
atvt  village  of  Jrguato,  distinguished  b^  the  residence  of 
Fetrarca  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  by  his 
death  which  took  place  in  ,1374.  He  was  buried  in  flic 
church  yard  of  the  same  'Allage,  and  a  mcxiument  was 
erected  to  his  honor.  This  monument  and  his  villa  have 
been  preserved  by  the  people  with  reli^ous  care,  and 
continue  even  now  to  attract  a  number  of  literary  via- 
tants  of  all  contries,  who,  as  they  pass  through  ^dua, 
&il  not  to  pay  their  respects  to  uie  manes  of  Petiarca. 

The  road  to  Jrguato,  as  far  as  Mimte  SeUce,  naa 
along  a  canal,  over  a  very  flat  and  very  fertile  country ' 
bearing  a  strong  resemblaiice  to  some  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Nedierl^ds.  Villas  and  large  villages  lie  tliick 
around,  and  the  scene  on  every  side  gives  the  traveller 
an  idea  erf  plenty  and  of  population.  To  relieve  the 
flatness  of  the  adjacent  country,  mountains  rise  in  va- 
rious forms  ip  front,  and  Monte  SeUce  (or  Silicis)  in 
particular,  strikes  the  eye  by  its  lofty  conical  form. 
About  eight  miles  from  Padua,  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  stands  the  castle  of  the  Obizzi,  an  ancient  and 
illustrious  femily  of  Padua.  This  edifice  is  much  in 
the  style  of  the  old  castles  of  Romance.  Lofty  rooms, 
long  galleries,  winding  staircases,  and  dark  passages, 
fit  it  admirably  for  the  purposes  of  a  novelist,  and  ren- 
der it  equally  proper  for  the  abode  of  a  great  baron, 
{<x  the  receptacle  of  a  band  of  robbers,  for  the  scene  of 
nigjitly  murders,  or  for  the  solitary  walk  of  ghosts  and 
of  spectres.  But  the  predominant  taste  of  the  country 
has  fitted  it  up  in  a  style  well  calculated  to  dispel  these 

•  Ant.  Gel),  lib.  XT.  18. 
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gloomy  transalpine  illu»ons,  and  to  cure  the  ^ctator's 
mind  ^  its  Gothic  teiTOTS.  The  apartments  are  adorn- 
ed with  paintings,  some  of  which  are  mjresco,  on  the 
■walls  resiresenting  the  glories  and  the  achievements 
of  the  OUztian  heroes  in  days  of  old,  and  others  are 
cm  canvas  being  ori|^nals  or  copies  of  great  meters. 
The  gaUeries,  and  one  in  particular  of  very  considera- 
ble length,  are  filled  with  Roman  antiquities,  altars, 
vases,  armour,  inscriptions,  pillars,  &c.  On  the  whole, 
the  castle  is  very  curious,  and  ought  to  be  made  tha 
object  of  a  particular  visit,  as  an  incidental  hour  is  not 
sumcient  for  an  examination  in  detail  c^  the  v«ious 
curiosities  which  it  contains.* 

A  little  beyond  the  village  of  Cataw,  we  turned  off 
from  the  high  road,  and  alighting  from  the  carriage  on 
account  of  tiie  swampiness  of  the  country,  we  w^e^ 
and  rowed  occaaonally  through  lines  of  willows,  or 
over  tracts  of  marshy  land,  ft>r  two  or  three  miles,  till 
we  began  to  ascend  the  mountain.  Arquato  is  prettily 
Utuated  <m  the  notbem  »de  of  a  high  hill,  with.a  valley 
below  it  winding  through  the  Euganean  ri(^.  It  is 
not  a  very  large,  but  a  neat  village. 

Petrarca's  villa  is  at  the  extremity  ferdiest  from  Pa- 
dua. It  couHBtB  of  two  fioora.'  The  first  is  used  Kh* 
iarming  purposes,  as  it  is  annexed  to  a  fiirmer's  house. 
The  second  story  contains,  five  rooms,  three  of  which 
ere  large,  and  two  closets ;  the  middle  room  seems  to 
bave  been  used  M  a  reception  room  n-  hall ;  that  on  the 
ririit  is  a  kitchen ;  that  ca  the  Id)  has  two  closets,  one 
of  which  mi^t  have  been  a  study,  the  other  a  bed 
chamber.  Its  fire-place  is  high  and  its  pastes  fuligine 
mgri.  To  the  chief  window  is  a  balcony  ;  uie  view 
thence  towards  the  opening  (^  the  valley  on  the  ude, 

*  When  we  nalted  i^  t^«  pn^etsr  vrae  walking  np  uid  down 
&e  great  pUlery,  tind  giving  directions  tohia  servants  to  clear 
sod  umwe  MBe  new  aoquiaitiois.  H&Beemed  to  cooteaifdate 
his  collecaon  with  ereat  complacency ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  number  and  nmuigemeDt  of.the  articles  which  compoae 
it,  give  a  favorebit  opinion  both  of  bis  ditigence  and  his  judg. 
nest. 

vet.  f.  IS 
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and  ill  froQt  towards  two  lofty  coracal  hills,  one  6t 
which  is  topped  with  a  convent,  is  calm  and  pleasii^. 
The  only  decoration  of  the  apartments  is  a  deq)  border 
of  grotesque  paintin?  running  as  a  conuce  under  the 
Ceihng ;  an  old  smoly  picture  over  the  fire-place  in 
the  kitchen  s^d  by  the  good  people  to  be  an  original 
by  Michael  Angekt  and  a  table  and  chidr,  all  apparently, 
fte  picture  not  excepted,  as  old  as  the  house  itsdC 
On  the  table  is  a  la^  book,  an  Album,  containing 
the  names,  and  sometunes  the  sentiments,  of  varioua 
vbitants.  The  foUowii^  verses  are  inscribed  in  the 
first  page ;  they  are  addressed  to  the  traveller. 

Tu  che  devoto  k1  Mgro  nlbergo  arrivi, 

Ove  s'ag^ra  Ancor  I'ombra  iminortale 

Di  chi  un  di  vi  depose  il  c<Hpo  &ale, 
La  Fatru,  U  nome,  il  senwi  tnoi  qui  scrire. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  names,  compliments  and 
verses.  Behind  the  house  is  a  garden,  with  a  small 
lodge  for  the  gardener,  and  the  ruim  of  a  tower  covered 
with  ivy.'  A  narrow  walk  leads  through  it,  and  con- 
tinues along  the  side  of  4he  lull,  under  the  shade  of 
ohve  trees  ;  a  solitary  laurel*  stall  lingers  be^de  the 

?th  and  recalls  to  nund  both  the  poet  and  the  lover. 
he  hill  ascends  ste^  from  -dx  gw>den,  and  winding 
round,  closes  the  vale,  and  the  prospect  Its  broken 
^des  are  well  cultivated,  and  interspersed  widi  <diyes 
and  vioth  cottages.  It  was  abeady  etaiing  when  we 
arrived.  After  having  examined  the  house,  we  walked 
for  some  time  in  the  garden ;  a  thousand  vi^dets  periii. 
med  the  air ;  die  nightii^ale  was  occaaonally  heud,  as 
if  making  its  first  essay  ;  and,  exceplix^  hts  evenimr 
song,  "  most  muucal,  most  melandioly,"  all  was  stw 
and  ^nt  aromid.  TIk  place  and  the  scenery  seemed 
so  well  descrilxfl  in  the  foUowingyxiautiful  lines,  tint 
it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect  and  apply  them^ 
tiiou^  probably  mtended  by  the  poet  for  anoAer  re- 
gion. 

^  *  Itii  neceMtrj  to  remiric  here,  ttoce  for  all,  that  fteltatiaft 
luid  !•  the  kj-lre^  the  Iannis  of  Ae  anciMiti. 
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Qsi  non  palazz^  non  testro,  o  loggia, 
Su'd  lor  vece  un  abete,  un  faggio,  un  pinv, 
Tra  I'erba  verde,  e'l  bel  moDte  vicino, 
Onde  se  scetule  noetando  e  pc^Si 
LeTtn  di  terra  nl  ciel  nostro  intelktto : 
B't  rosignnol  che  dolcemente  all*  ombra 
TaUe  te  notti  si  hunenta  e  piagne.        Ban.  z. 

The  garden  is  entirely  neglected,  but  the  house  U 
kept  in  good  repair ;  a  circumstance  which  cannMbut 
reflect  much  hontu'  on  the  spirit  of  the  proprietcx'  and 
pn  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  when  it  is  considered 
that  mcH%  than  four  hundred  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Fetrarca,  and  that  many  a  desUnc- 
tive  war  has  raged  in  the  country^  and  many  a  wastii^ 
army  passed  over  it  uoce  that  event.  His  body  lies 
interred  in  the  church  yard  of  the  village  in  a  large 
Stone  sarcophagus  raised  on  four  low  pillars,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  bustf  As  we  ^ood  ai^  contemplated 
the  tomb  by  the  pjde  lig^.of  the  moon,  we  indulged 
the  caprice  of  the  montent,  and  twinii^  a  branch  c^ 
laurel  mto  the  form  of  a  crown,  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
the  bust,  and  bailed  the  mai^  of  the  Tuscan  ppet  ii\ 
^  words  of  his  admireTr 

Deh  pkiggpa,  o  vento  rio  non  faccia  bcmho 
All'  oaaa  ide  { wl  porti  grati  odori 
L'aura  ch'el  ciel  suol  far  puro  e  sereno, 
Lascin  le  ninfe  ogiu  lor  antro  ameno 
£  nccolte  in  corona  al  usso  intomo, 
I^ete  ti  cantin  lodi  e  spugan  fiori 


Several  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  gathered  round 
ns,  during  this  angular  ceremony,  seemed  not  a  little 
pleased  with  the  wmm,  and  cheered  us  with  repeated 
vwa'taawt  passed  throu^  the  village  and  descended 
the  hiD.  Though  overturned  by  a  blunder  of  the  dri- 
vers, and  for  some  time  suspended  over  the  canal  v/ixb 
imminent  danger  of  being  precipitated  into  it,  yet  as 
the  night  was  bright  and  warm,  and  all  the  party  in 
hig^  spirits,  tlte  excursion  waa  extremely  [dea^t< 
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Few  names  seem  to  have  been  so  fijndt^  elienshed  by 
contemporaries,  <x  treated  with  so  much  partiality  by 
posteri^,  as  tiiat  of  Petrarca.    This  distinction  he  owes 
not  so  much  to  his  talents,  or  even  to  his  vutues,  as  to 
the  many  amiaUe  and  eng^ng  qualities  wtuch  accom- 
panied uiem,  and  set  them  off  to  me  j 
As  an  orator,  an  lustorian,  and  a  poet, 
own  time  many  rivals,  pwhaps  in  Soct 
in  Dante  undoubtedly  a  superior.     Bi 
nera,  in  generous  fedings,  in  warm  a 
all  the  graceful,  aU  the  attractive  a 
life,  he  seems  to  have  surpassed  evei 
of  hb  time,  and  to  have  ei^aged  universal  and  unqiia- 
Sfied  admiration. 

Gibbon  asserts  that  the  literary  reputation  of  Petrar- 
ca  must  rest  entirely  on  his  Latin  w<nks  and  innnuates 
that  his  swmets  are  trifles ;  that  his  passion  was,  in  his 
i>wn  opinion,  and  in  that  of  his  contemporaries,  crimi- 
nal ;  and  that  Launt,  the  mother  of  ten  children,  couM 
have  possessed  few  of  the  charms  ascrttied  to  her  by  the 
poet  Though  I  have  no  particular  inclination  to  enter 
the  lists  as  clt^mpion  of  the  kdy's  charms,  yetlniayven> 
ture  to  observe,  that  a  matron  who  died  atthe  ^;eaf 
forty  or  forty-two,  may  poswbly  have  been  very  beauti- 
ful at  the  kge  of  nineteen  ot  twenty  when  the  poet  first 
beheld  her ;  that  female  beauty  sometimes  survives  for- 
ty,  however  fetal  that  age  may  be  to  it  in  general :  that 
it  is  less  liable  to  fade  when  it  consists  more  in  exjvCs- 
sion  than  in  color  and  freshness ;  and  ui  fine,  that  though 
Laura,  if  we  may  believe  her  lover,  possessed  both  spe- 
cies of  beauty,  yet  she  excelled  in  the  forma*.  * 

'  Le  cnspe  chiome  d'or  pan  lactate 
E'l  Umpe^ar  dell  angdico  ri»o.  H  PgrU  Satm.  M. 

Le  perle  m  ch'  (amor)  frasge  ed  aifrens 
Dolci  parole I  Parte  8mn.  184. 

are  perishaUe  charms  without  doabt,  and  Uable  to  veiy 
rapid  decay.    But, 
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iM^dria  nafolarf  «  peUegriiui  t 

E'rctintar  che  uell  animft  si  sente : 

L'  andtir  ceteate,  e'l  -nfa  spirto  ardente : 

ISegli  occhi  che  i  cor  fanno  Bmalti : 

CtTdir  ^a  d'  intelLrtti,  doici  ti  alti : 

£'l  M  teosra,  e  qmi  nsti  costiuni !         I  Pmie  Bonn.  ITBi. 

These  are  chums  which  emanate  directly  from  the 
Boifld,  and  seem  ahnost  to  enjoy  some  pcrtion  of  its  . 
pure  aod  in^ieri^iable  nature.  Laura,  therefore,  may 
sdJU  be  allowed  to  retain  her  hwiOTs,  and  continue  to 
j-uikamoQg  the  celebrated  beauties  of  ancient  times,  oltra 
UbtHebeHa.* 

As  to  Fetrvca's  passion,  it  was  undoubted  mis- 
■placed,  excessive,  and  hi^ly  reprehensible;  but  bis 
omderaporaiies  do  not  se»n  to  have  coosidoed  it  in 
that  light,  especially  as  it  never  brc^  out  in  any  guil^ 
deed,  or  even  mdecorous  expresu<m.  The  author  of 
lusliie,  jBw(»dlr//t,  a  man  of  unblemished  mor^  and  re- 
putation, and  an  uchfcashc^,  declares  that  Petnrca's  at- 
tadunoit  was  iimoceot  in  itself,  and  beneficial  in  its 
consequences,  as  it  called  forth  the  powers  of  his  ge- 
nius, aad  contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  the  perfection 
of  hjs  language,  and  to  the  honor  of  his  couittry.  The 
Poet  lumsdf  condemns,  and  a^i^laudfi  his  passioa  al- 
ternately} rejHesenting  it  sometunes  as  havmg  preser- 
ved him  from  the  induleence  of  low  grovelling  appe- 
tites, and  urged  hhn  to  the  pursuit  t£  Ivinorable  &me| ; 
and  at  other  times  lamenting  it  as  a  guilty  weakness, 
to  wMch  he  had  sacrificed  his  time,  and  had  devoted 
talents  destined  for  nobler  objects-J  But,  notwith- 
'Stmuting  the  severi^  <tf  this  self-cenaure,  he  continued 
either  to  compose  or  to  correct  the  strains  that  love  in- 
spved,  not  only  for  several  years  after  the  death  of  its 
OTJect,  hwt  even  to  the  near  aj^roach  of  his  own:  a 
carcumstance  which,  considering  the  religious  turn  of 
Va  nund,  particularly  in  his  latter  days,  proves  that  he 

*  TbI.  ii.  Son.  zxi.  t  l^irte  IL  Cwz.  vu. 
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attached  no  crinunality  to  the  pas^on  itseli^  dnpe  1 
could  indulge  hinisetf  so  freely  in  its  recollection. 

As  to  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca,  iq  the  eyes  of  a  mora 
ist  they  are  trifles,  and  so  are  the  ek^es  of  Propertii 
and  (n  Tibullus,  and  all  the  numerous  poems  both  ai 
cient  and  modem,  that  treat  the  same  any  and  unsut 
stantial  subject ;  but  trinkets  may  derive  value  froi 
their  materials  and  workmanship,  and  even  love  stxig 
inay  acquire  both  importance  and  interest  from  thei 
language  and  their  sentiments.  Genius  communicate 
its  own  dignity  to  every  subject  that  it  chooses  to  bar 
die  ;  it  can  give  weight  to  insignificance,  and  maki 
even  an  amorous  ditty  the  vehicle  of  awful  truths  and  o 
■  useful  lessons.  This  observation  is  more  applicable  per 
hapa  to  Petrarca  than  to  any  other  poet.  Equal,  I  had  al 
most  said  superior  in  felicity  of  expres^on,  and  in  bar 
monj  of  language,  to  his  Roman  predecessMs,  he  rise: 
&r  above  them  in  delicacy  of  thought,  and  in  digruty  a 
sentiment.  He  borrows  no  embellishments  from  the  fio 
tions  of  mytholf^,  and  indulges  himself  in  no  pasto- 
ral tales,  no  fer-fetched  allusions.  The  spirit  of  reli. 
^on,  whjch  strongly  influenced  his  mind  in  all  the  vi> 
cist»tudes  of  life,  not  unfrequendy  ^ves  his  pas^on 
something  of  the  solemnity  of  devotion,  and  mi^Mrei 
the  holy  strains  that  chant 

Qaanto  piu  vale 
Sem^tema  bellezza  che  mortale. 

This  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  that  pervades  tb« 
poems  of  Petrarca,  and  raises  them  so  much  above  all 
similar  compositions,  is  noticed  by  his  biogr^her  as  a 
distinction  highly  honorable  to  the  Tuscan  muses,  le 
fuaK,  ha  mostro,  come  fdtamentc  e  santamente  possow 
cantor  d*  emore.  It  is  not  wonderful  thereicffe, 
that  the. poet  himself  should  have  rested  his  hope? 
of  feme  on  his  Italian  poems,  and  have  perasted  in  cw- 
recting  and  in  repolishmg  them  with  ao  much  assidui^; 
fx  that  posterity  should  have  confirmed  the  author's 
judgment,  and  continued  ever  since  to  set  a  high  value 
on  taese  short,  but  highly  labored  {HXMlucdons.    WbSe 
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Ins  Latin  poems  (hiatories  and  mOTa]  dissertations)  slum- 
ber  undisturbed  an  die  shelf,  hb  Sime  will  sometimes 
amuse  the  Idsure  of  the  youthful  reader,  and  now  and 
flien,  perhaps,  attract  the  attention  of  the  philosopher, 
who  will  ofien  find  in  them,  intermingled  with  the  fii- 
Tolous  graces  d  ib^  subject,  sublime  sentiments,  ex- 
pnaaed  in  language  tha  most  harmonious. 
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CHAP.  V. 


f^isit  to  the  Lago  di  Garda^  or  Benacus — the  Rive. 
Mincius — the  Prgmonton/  of  Sirmto — Desensano— 
Storm  on  the  Lake — Paradisma — Banks  of  the  Hftn 
cius~~Mantua — Pietole — Excursion  to  the  Po~ 
Honors  paid  to  Virgil — FtrgUiano. 

Next  day  we  took  leave  of  Padui 
Vicenza  to  Verona,  and  having  pj 
day  there,  on  the  ensuing  morning 
out  for  the  Lago  di  Garm  (the  Ben; 
Virgil  as  one  of  the  noblest  oman 
principal  promontory,  Sirmio,  has  b 
by  Catullus,  as  his  favorite  reside 
Peschiera,  a  fortress  on  the  southet 
lake,  at  abeut  half  past  two.  Thi 
eighteen  miles,  the  road  is  excellent, 
ing,  and  always  passing  through  cor 
vines,  with  some  swells  at  a  disti 
villages,  and  churches,  and  seats ;  wt 
a  vast  line  to  the  north.  Traces  of  i 
observed,  are  indeed  too  visible  in  t 
Verona,  where  several  severe  skirm 
sive  battle,  took  place  during  the  la 
j'ardsand  mulberry  trees,  of  course, 
down  by  the  armies  as  they  passed  i 
observed  with  satisfaction,  that  the  \ 
employed  in  replanting  them. 

At  Pescfuera,  the  lake  terminates  in  the  river  Afyicii 
which  flows  through  the  town,  broad,  deep,  and  clear  i 
crvstal,  though  alni^t  as  rapid  as  a  mountain  torren 
The  traveller,  when  he  beholds  this  river,  the  name  < 
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wlnchisso  femiliarandso  ^ea^g  to  a  classic  ear,  wilt 
recall  to  mind  the  pass^es  in  which  Vit^  describes  its 
banks  and  appewMices.  We  contemplated  it  fix  some 
time  from  the  bridge,  and  then  went  out  of  the  town,  and 
embarkit^  without  the  gate,  glided  over  the  sur&ce  of 
the  lake  so  smooth  and  clear,  that  we  could  distinguidi 
the  bottom  at  the  depth  of  twenty  or  five  arwl  twenty 
feet.  The  weather,  though  only  the  thirteenth  of 
March,  was  as  warm,  and  the  sun  as  Inight,  as  on  a 
summer's  day  in  England ;  yet  some  clouds  hung  oa 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  a  certain  hazmess 
dimmed  their  sides.  The  b<Hx)ers  of  the  l^e  towards 
the  south,  though  rather  flat,  rise  sufficiently  to  display 
to  advantage  me  towns,  vilkges,  and  seats,  with  tlie 
oUves,  com  fields,  and  vineyards  that  adorn  them  ;  and 
when  lighted  up  by  a  bright  sunshine,  they  present  a 
very  exhilarating  prospect.  The  shores,  as  they  ad- 
vance northward,  assume  a  bolder  ^pect,  and  exhibit 
all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  scenery.  Rocky  promonto- 
ries, precipices,  lofty  hills,  and  towering  mountains,  in 
all  their  grotesque,  broken,  and  shapeless  appearances, 
rise  in  succession  one  above  another ;  wlule  me  declin- 
ing sun,  playing  upon  the  snow  that  capped  their  sum- 
mits, tinged  them  with  various  hues,  and  at  length 
spread  over  them  a  thin  veil  of  purple. 

The  peninsula  of  Strmione,  and_  the  bolder  promontory 
of  Minerbo,  the  former  about  seven,  the  latter  about 

.  fourteen  miles  distant,  appeared  to  great  advantage  fi^ni 
Peschieraj  and  grew  upon  the  sight  as  we  advanced. 
Sirmione  appears  as  an  island  ;  so  low  and  so  narrow. is 

'  the  bank  that  unites  it  to  the  main  land.  Its  entrance  U 
defended,  and  indeed  totally  covered  by  an  old  castie, 
with  its  battlements  and  high  antique  tower  in  the  cen- 
tre, in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  fortification.  The  jMTsmoifc. 
tory  spreads  behind  the  town,  and  rises  into  a  tuH  en- 
tirely  covered  with  olives  ;  this  hill  may  be  said  to  have 
two  Bumnuts,  as  there  is  a  gende  descent  betweea 
them.  On  the  nearest  is  a  church  and  hermitage, 
plundered  by  the  French,  and  now  uninhabited  and  ne- 
glected. On  the  ferthest,  in  the  midst  of  aii  olive 
tot.  f.  17 
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grove,  stands  the  walls  of  an  old  building,  aaid  to  be  a 
Roman  batih,  and  near  it  is  a  vauU,  called  the  grotto  0 
QituUuj.  The  extremity  of  this  promontory  is  cover- 
ed with  arched  ways,  towers,  and  subterranean  passa- 
ges, supposed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  Roman,  but  iq>- 
parently  of  no  very  distant  aera.  At  all  events,  Catullus 
undoubtedly  inhabited  thb  ^wt,  and  preferred  it,  at  a 
certain  period,  to  every  other  region.  He  has  expressed 
his  attachment  to  it  in  some  beautiful  lines. 

Peningulartim  Simiio,  ioBularamque 
Ocelle,  qu&Bcunque  in  liquentlbua  etagnia 
Marique  vastn  fert  uterqne  Neptunus  : 
Quftm  te  tibenter,  quunque  l<etua  inviso. 

(ktulLSi. 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  del^tful  retreat. 
In  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  lake,  suiroundtd  with 
scenery  of  the  greatest  variety  and  majesty,  secluded 
from  the  world,  yet  behdding  from  hia  garden  the  vil- 
bs  of  his  Veronese  friends,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
alternately  the  pleasures  of  retirement  and  of  society  ; 
and  daily,  without  the  sacrifice  of  his  connexions,  which 
Horace*  seemed  inclined  to  make,  in  a  moment  of 
despondency,  he  might  have  contemplated  the  gran- 
deur and  the  agitation  of  the  ocean,  without  its  terrors 
and  immensity.  Besides,  the  soil  is  fertile  and  its  sur- 
&ce  varied ;  sometimes  shelving  in  a  gentle  declivity, 
at  other  times  breaking  in  cragg}'  magnificence ;  and 
thus  furnishing  every  requisite  lor  deligntfiil  walks  and 
fbr  luxurious  baths ;  while  the  views  vary  at  every  step, 
presenting  rich  coasts  or  barren  mountains,  sometime! 
confined  to  the  cultivated  scenes  of  the  neigUxiring 
shore,  and  at  other  times  bewildered  and  lost  in  the 
windings  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  Alps, 
In  short,  more  convenience  and  mcse  beau^  are  sel- 
dom united ;  and  sudi  a  pemnsula  is,  as  Catullus  en- 
thusiasticalty  observes,  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  all 
the  wide  range  of  the  worid  of  waters. 

*  Lib.  i.  Ep.  n. 
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We  left  Sirmiong  after  sunset ;  and,  Ughted  by  the 
moon,  glided  smoothly  over  the  hkc  to  Deiensano,  four 
miles  distant,  where,  about  eight,  we  stepped  from  the 
boat  into  a  very  good  inn.  So  far  the  ^pearance  of 
the  Benacus  was  very  different  from  the  description 
which  Vii^  has  given  of  its  stormy  character.  Be* 
fore  we  retired  to  rest,  about  midnight,  from  our  win- 
dow^ we  observed  it  still  calm  and  unruflled.  About 
three  in  the  monung  I  was  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
door  and  windows  bursting  t^jen  at  once,  and  the  wind 
roaiing  round  the  room.  I  started  up,  and  looking  out|' 
observed  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  lake  in  the  most 
dreadful  agitation,  and  the  waves  dashing  ^;aiust  the 
waUs  of  t£^  inn,  and  resembling  the  swellings  of  the 
ocean,  more  than  the  petty  agitation  of  inland  waters. 
Shortly  after,  the  landlwd  ento^  with  a  lantern,  closed 
Ae  outwaid  shutters,  expressed  some  apprehensirais, 
but  at  the  same  time  assured  me,  that  their  nouses  were 
built  to  resist  such  sudden  tempests,  and  that  I  mi^bt 
r^)ose  with  confidence  under  a  roof,  which  had  with- 
stood full  many  a  storm  as  terrible  as  that  which  occa- 
sioned our  present  alarm.  Next  monung,  the  lake  so 
tranquil  and  serene  the  evening  before,  presented  a 
surface  covered  with  foam,  and  swellii^  into  mountaia 
billows,  ^t  burst  in  breakers  every  instant  at  the  very 
door  of  the  inn,  and  covered  the  whole  house  with  sjptzy. 
Vila's  description  now  seemed  nature  itself,  and,  taken 
from  the  very  scene  actually  under  our  eyes ;  it  way 
impossibte  not  to  exclaim, 

Teque 
Fliictibas  et  frrauta  aanrgenB,  Benace, 


After  breakfest'  (March  14,  Sunday)  I  walked  up  the 
road  to  Brescia^  and  from  a  lugh  hill  viewed  &e  I^e, 
its  coasts,  peninsulas  and  promfJntraies.  The  peiun> 
aula  of  Sirmione  forms  the  most  striking  object,  as 
ninning  between  Pescfaera  and  Desensano  /  it  dinde^ 
the  first  and  widest  part  of  the  lake  into  two  nearfy  equil 
spaces,  and  on  account  c^  die  lowncss  uid  the  namnr- 
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tess  of  Ae  passage  to  it,  appears  like  a  beantifal  and 
veil  wooded  island.  The  next  striking  featore  of  the 
ake  is  the  bold  promontory  of  Mmeroo,  or  rather  erf" 
Son  Pietro,  and  the  Isola  dei  Fenti.  Behind  this  pro- 
nontory  and  island,  lies  the  river  of  Salo,  supposed  to 
X  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  lake. 
[Jeariy  opposite  to  San  Pietro,  stands  the  town  of  Gar- 
ia  (founded  in  the  middle  ages)  which  now  gives  its 
lame  to  the  lake,  while  anciently,  the  lake  gave  its 
lame  to  the  surroun&ng  territory  called  Ager  Bena- 
:en^*  whose  inhabitants  assembled  for  public  pur- 
xraes  at  Tusculanum.  Thb  town  still  exists,  under 
ts  ancient  appellation,  near  Sab.  The  remaining  pait 
}f  the  lake  b  concealed  among  the  mountains,  and  pla- 
red  beyond  the  observation  of  one  who  stands  in  the 
leighborhood  of  Desensano.  The  waters  of  the  lake 
ire  of  the  finest  sea*grecn  ;  its  depth  is  unequal ;  in  the 
lairow  parts,  from  ten  to  forty,  in  the  wider,  from  one 
lundred  to  three  hundred  feet  The  Benacns  is  fed 
jy  several  Alpine  streams,  and  rarticularly  by  the  Sar- 
w,  a  river  tnat  still  bears  its  Roman  name :  its  only 
>utlet  is  the  Minrio.  Hence  thb  stream  is  supplied 
ffhh  a  perpetual  flow  of  waters,  and  never  rises  cm-  fells 
more  tnan  a  few  inches,  while  other  rivers  are  often- 
times almost  dried  up  in  warm  seasons,  and  swelled  in 
nret  months  into  an  inundation. 

On  the  fifteenth  we  left  Desensano,  and  passing 
jiroi^h  Sigobeia,  al^hted  at  the  turn  towards  the  pe- 
ainsula,  and  visited  Sirmione  once  more.  We  ranged, 
ts  before,  over  the  whole  promontory,  and  examined  its 
Xfflsts,  its  jHDductions,  and  its  ruins  more  minutely. 
The  eastern  and  western  sides  are  formed  princ^iaUy 
}f  steep  cni§^  rocks,  that  sometimes  rise  into  a  wa^ 

*  Many  gw^r&pjiere  suppose,  and  pretend  to  gniuDd  tbar 
mppodtioDg  upoQ  HDuent  monuments,  that  the  name  of  Beaaau 
teloi^ed  not  to  a  tows,  but  to  the  lake  itself  only,  and  tiiat  the 
larroanding  country  was  called  .Sger  Benacetuia,  and  tiie  inh^- 
luts,  Betmeaats.  The  lake  is  now  known  anwig  the  people  of 
lie  country,  as  much  hy  the  appeUatiaQ  of  Logo  d*  AnocotW 
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ind  at  other  times  descend  in  regular  gradations  to 
he  water.    The  northern  extremity  is  a  grassy  declivi- 
y.     A  vast  mass  of  solid  rock  seems  to  form  the  basis 
>f  the  promontory.     It  borders  it  on  all  sides,  and 
helving  by  degrees,  lextends  to  a  con^derable  distance 
'isible  though  under  water,  .and  loung  itself  almost  im- 
terceptibly  m  the  deep.     The  views  on  all  sides,  ex- 
epting  the  south,  are  such  an  intermixture  of  level 
nd  mountainous,  of  cultivated  and  barren  country,  as 
annot  fail  to  interest  even  by  its  ( 
lie  northern  point  you  discover  tl 
he  lake,  thou§^  their  distance,  v 
ive  miles,  and  the  dark  shade  of 
iiountains,  involve  them  in  dimnei 
The  produce  of  the  hill  conasti 
rees,  plants  evergreen  indeed  but  i 
iriant  in  foliage,  and  consequendy  not  well  calculated 
o  answer  the  purposes  of  ornament,  shade,  or  shelter, 
rhey  are,  however,  productive,  aiid  the  inhabitants  are 
o  sensible  of  their  value,  that  they  contrive  to  plant 
hem  on  tl  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 

nd  someti  prop  them  when  in  a  situ- 

tion  too  p  a  tonn  too  spreading  and 

xtenave  i  is  instance  of  exertion,  and 

adeed  mai  may  introduce  occasional' 

r  hereaftei  :  h^hly  cultivated  apptar- 

nce  of  th<  »;ti^y  removed  some  of 

<ur  prejuij  d  us,  notwithstanding  the 

artial  and  hasty  representations  of  certain  travellers, 
liat  the  Italians  are  a  very  laborious  people,  and  that  if 
iKy  do  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages  attached  by  Provi- 
lence  to  industry,  the  fault  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
tiem,  but  to  ueir  landlords  and  governors.  But 
bough  olives  be  the  principal  produce  of  the  peninsula, 
et  wines  and  com  are  by  no  means  excluded  :  on  the 
ontrary,  vineyards  occupy  a  considerable  part  erf  the  first 
liU,  particularly  towards  the  west,  where,  bordering  on 
lie  town  and  lake,  a  beautiful  vineyard  rises,  enclosed 
nth  large  laurels ;  and  corn  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
^ve  raws,  aod  covers  the  peninsula  with  verdure  from 
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shore  to  shore.  A  large  garden  occupies  the  first  h 
immediately  over  the  town,  and  contains,  among  oth 
plants,  some  beautiful  cypresses,  fevorite  trees  in  i 
Italian  gardens  both  ancient  and  modem. 

Having  wandered  up  and  down  these  poetical  r 
treats,  and  read  Catullus  on  the  ruins  of  his  residenc< 
having  observed  again  and  again  all  the  beautiful  poin 
of  \vcw  that  rose  around  us,  wc  were  reminded  by  tl 
setting  Bun  of  the  necessity  of  retiring ;  and  withdrei 
reluctantly  indeed,  but  with  the  sati^ction  of  havit 
seen  the  Benacus  under  all  its  forms  of  calmness, 
agitation,  and  of  returning  tranquilli^.  We  walk< 
along  its  banks  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  Pescfnet 
six  miles,  and  thence  one  more  to  Faradmno,  a  coui 
try  seat  belonging  to  Sig.  Alberto  Albertmi,  our  baiA 
at  Verona.  The  house  is  in  a  lovely  country,  yet  i 
^uated  as  to  enjoy  none  of  its  advantages :  for  thoui 
it  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  and  within  a  mi 
of  the  lake,  it  commands  a  view  of  neither.  Its  fun 
ture  is  very  indiiferent,  and  the  walks  around,  the  pri 
cipal  of  which  <^posite  the  house,  consists  of  a  do 
ble  row  of  cypresses,  seem  to  promise  neither  shai 
nor  shelto*.  To  account  fw  this  deficioicy,  it  wou 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  Italians  in  g 
neral,  have  very  little  taste  in  furnishing  a  house,  or 
laying  out  grounds  to  advantage ;  but  in  j  ustice  to  the  \a 
prietor  of  Paradisino,  I  must  add,  that  the  French  b 
plundered  the  house,  and  cut  down  the  greatest  part 
the  wood  that  surrounded  it,  so  that  its  nakedness  mm 
in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  general  cause  of; 
the  miseries  of  Italy,  to  the  destroying  ^irit  of  t 
.  French  army. 

Before  we  take  a  last  leave  (^  the  Benacus  and  c^ 
borders,  of  Verona  artd  of  its  vicinity,  I  must  inform  t 
reader  that  the  lake,  with  all  its  streams  and  surroun 
ing  hills,  and  indeed  the  whole  circumjacent  counti 
has  been  rendered  truly  classical  by  having  been  ma 
the  scene  or  the  subject  of  mwiy  beautiiul  oompositia 
in  the  second  Augustan  ^e  of  Italy.  Fracastorh 
Naugeritts,  Casiilio,  ime  invdcad  the  Jiymfih^  Ben 
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idea ;  and  Bembo  has  ^ven  the  appellation  of  Benacus 
3  one  of  his  most  correct  and  most  plea^ng  Latin 
oems.  The  mountains  and  hills  on  its  borders  have 
een  converted  into  the  Arcadia  of  Italy,  and  peopled  ' 
^ith  a  race  of  shepherds,  who  almost  rival  in  song  the 
irecian  swains  once* 5o£  cantare  periti,  and  who  far  sur- 
ass  them  in  innocence  and  in  piety.  But  of  all  the 
trains  in  which  these  scenes  are  celebrated,  the  most 
fleeting  are  those  addressed  by  Fracastorius  to  his 
epartf^  fhend  Fluminius,  who  was  himself  one  of  the 
lost  tuneful  natives  of  this  happy  region. 

Te  miBerum !  ante  diem,  crudeli  fiinere,  Marce 

Antooi !  tetatiB  primo  sub  flore  cadentem 

Viilimua  extremA  positum  Benacide  ripa 

Quam  media  inter  suta  aonang  Sarca  abluit  untU 

Te  ripte  flevere  AthcBis,  te  voce  vocare 

Audits  per  noctem  umbrte  manesque  Catulli, 

Et  patrios  mulcere  nova  dulcedine  mcos.    Hyph.  lib.  u 

Next  morning  we  sent  our  carriages  towards  Mantua, 
nd  determined  to  proceed  on  foot,  in  order  to  explore 
he  secret  b  ;ius,  and  to  trace  its  fias- 

oral  banks,  :n  by  the  foot  of  any  Bri- 

ish  travcUe  of  Sig.  Albertini's  men, 

n  honest  k  our  guide,  and  descend- 

ng  the  littl(  radisino  stands,  advanced 

owards  the  r.     These  banks  consists 

»f  fine  litdi  'ered  with  vineyards  and 

nulberry  trees,  mterspersed  with  com  fields  and  downs, 
vith  a  riU  occasionally  tumbling  through  a  chasm.  On 
be  left,  on  the  higest  part  of  the  bank  stands  the  village 
>f  Sa/ionche,  and  on  leaving  this  village  you  have  a  fine 
riew  over  the  river,  between  two  swells,  of  the  fortress 
if  Ponte,  at  about  two  miles  distance,  backed  by  the 
\lps.  Before  you,  rises  on  a  hill,  the  old  castle  o(  Mo- 
jemfxmoy  with  its  two  towers  and  Iqng  battlemented 
■amparts.  Beyond  it  a  fine  swell  crowned  with  a  few 
iolitary  cypreases,  attracts  the  attention,  merely  by  its 
ipparent  loneliness.  Mosembano  stands  high  on  the 
ligni  bankj  and  as  you  approach,  increases  to  your 
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view,  presenting  a  handsome  church,  and  a  fine  cid 
castle.  Opposite  Mosembano  on  the  left,  a  fertile  plain 
extends  for  the  space  of  a  mile,  to  a  range  of  well 
wooded  hills,  adorned  with  &  tower  c«i  the  middle  emi- 
nence  called  Monte  Velto,  and  terminating  in  the  very 
picturesque  hill  and  castle  of  Valeria. 

A  little  beyond  Mosembaito,  uie  scenery  improves 
OMi^derably;  broken  hills,  increasing  in  magnitude, 
apjffoach  the  river  :  trees,  more  frequent  and  m<xe  ma- 
jestic, adom  their  sides ;  the  Mincio,  spreading  as  it 
winds  along,  assumes  the  aiH)earance  of  a  magnificent 
river,  while  the  castle  of  Vateggio  on  the  hill,  and  the 
fortified  bridge  of  BoTghetto  in  the  valley,  form  a  Very 
singular  and  strikbg  termination.  Tlie  side  of  a  high 
hill,  on  the  left,  is  crowned  with  the  bouse  and  garden 
of  the  Marquis  Maffei,  a  name  well  known  in  litera- 
ture. Borghetto  is  situated  in  a  veiy  beautiful  valley  : 
a  high  road  run  across  and  is  flanked  with  a  wall  on 
each  side,  strengthened  with  fowers,  and  defended  by 
three  castles,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle, 
forming  s  bridge  over  the  river.  On  the  tap  of  a  steep 
hill,  rising  immediately  from  the  bridge  or  fortified 
toad,  stands  the  romantic  castle  of  FaUggio.  In  its 
centre  rises  a  lofty  tower,  which  the  Austrians  were 
employed  in  repairing  and  raising,  till  the  moment  of 
their  final  retreat.  The  whole  is  ngw  neglected  and 
will  undoubtedly,  if  the  present  system- remains  in  frxce 
much  longer,  become  aheap  of  ruins. 

A  little  beyond  the  castle  of  Faleggio  Bmm  its  blu- 
est rampart,  we  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  delicious  views 
imaginable.  To  the  south  extended  a  plain  almost  in- 
terminable, watered  by  the  Mncio,  covered  with  cwn- 
fields,  divided  by  Mulberry  trees  and  vines,  intersect^ 
by  various  roads,  and  dotted  with  villas,  villages  and 
towns.  Among  the  latter,  Mantua,  at  the  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  made  the  most  conspicuous  figure. 
To  the  east,  rose  the  hills  of  Ficenza,  and  the  more  distant 
mountains  of  ^rgua,  amongst  wliich  the  peaked  forms 
of  Monte  Seltce,  and  Afonte  Ferro,  were,  though  so  re- 
mote, very  remarkable.    Westward,  and  immediately 
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nnder  the  eye,  lay  the  delightful  valley  (rf"  Borgketto, 

with  its  little  town,  its  castle,  its  fortified  bridge,  and 
all  its  towers  and  battlements.  An  amphitheatre  of  hills 
partly  encloses  the  valley  with  a  rampart  of  woods  and 
villages,  and  through  its  middle  rolls  the  sea-green 
Mincio,  tumblbg  in  foam  over  two  or  three  slight 
rocky  layers.  To  the  north,  the  churches  and  casties 
of  Mosembano  and  Ponte,  crown  their  respective  hills, 
while  the  Alps,  forming  a  vast  semicircular  sweep  from  . 
cast  to  west,  close  the  prospect  with  a  broken  Ime  <rf 
blue  rocks,  snowy  masses,  and  cloud-capt  pinnacles. 

We  here  caught,  for  the  first  time,  an  indistinct  view 
of  the  very  distant  Apennines,  running  fi"om  west  to 
SQU^,  and  observed  with  surprise,  that  they  were  still, 
like  the  neighboring  Alps,  covered  with  snow.  We 
descended  Irom  the  rampart,  and  following  the  hill  to 
its  southern  extremity,  saw  the  Mincio  rushing  from 
the  defile  between  two  eminences  fone  of  which  on  the 
right  is  called  the  /Via  Mantuana)  and  then  sweepmg 
along  a  wood,  till  it  looses  itself  m  the  distant  level. 
As  the  day  advanced,  and  the  river  did  not  promise 
any  picturesque  scenery  during  its  progress  over  the 
flat  country,  we  mounted  our  carriages  in  the  town  of 
Borghetto,  and  drove  over  a  most  fertile,  well  wooded, 
highly  cultivated,  and  well  peopled  plain.  About  six 
o'clock  on  the  17th  of  March,  we  entered  Mantua, 

MtntuK  nnisanim  ilotnns,  atque  ad  sidera  canto 
EvecU  aonio,  et  SmyrDteia  emala  plectria.        StL  viii. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  crossed  the  lower  lake, 
and  visited  the  village  of  Pietolo,  anciendy  supposed 
by  some  to  be  Andes,  where  Virgil  is  said  to  have  been 
bom.  It  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  Mantua,  oa 
the  banks  "  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat  Mincius," 
and  consists  of  several  neat  cottages,  good  &rm  houses, 
and  a  handsome  church.  About  half  a  mile  southward 
on  the  road,  and  near  the  river,  stands  a  large  farm, 
with  two  extensive  gardens,  and  offices  well  walled  in, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Imperial  govcmflient,  which 
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grmted  it  to  a  Mantoan  citizen,  Connt  Gibcrti,  to  de- 
fray the  interest  of  the  money  which  be  had  advanced 
for  public  jxirposes.  This  fann  is  called  Vic^Uaiu, 
tuid  IS  said  to  have  bdoiwedto  the  poet  himself.  The 
country  around  it  and  Fietole.  is  extremely  fiit,  but 
fertile,  well  wooded,  and  highly  cultivated. 

On  the  19th  (Friday)  we  took  a  boat  and  descended 
the  Mincio,  to  the  pl^e  where  it  &Us  i 
about  twelve  miles  below  Mantua.  1 
throi^h  which  it  flows  is  so  low,  that  the  r 
rally  embanked  like  a  canal,  and  cannot  be 
•xbitat  any  picturesque  views  ;  e^Kcially  . 
ground  were  still,  in  con3e«^uence  of  the  ub 
in  many  places  covered  with  water.  Hot 
trees,  great  fertility,  and  high  cultii'atkm,  ^ 
beauty  it  is  capable  of  receiving  ;  while 
cottages  adwn  the  banks,  and  as  the  weal 
tnemely  fine,  sqipeared,  when  we  passed,  i 
vantage. 

.    At  the  beautiful  village  of  Gavemelo, 
makes  a  sudden  bend^  and  shordy  after  li 
the  Pok     The  breadth  of  this  latter  river, 
mass  of  waters  which  it  rolls  ^ong,  give  it  a  very  mag- 
nificent appearance,  and  entitle  it  to  the  pompous  appel^ 
htion  of  Fltwiorem  Hex;  i{,  as  Addison  jusdy  ob- 
serves,  its  pre-eminence  "be  confine 
Italy.     Though  inferioi'  to  the  Rhine 
extent  of  country  it  waters,  it  certa 
former,  and  equals  the  latter,  at  leas 
immense  surfece.     Its  waters  very 
Stt-green  colour  of  the  Mincio,  wen 
with  mud  ;  its  banks  are  low,  and  tl 
flat ;  hence  its  Irequeirt  and  extensive 
borders  are  lined  with  trees  and  vfflj 
though  by  no  means  picturesque.    A 
eiassic  river,  we  walked  for  some  i 
with  great  satisfection,  and  recalled 
pass£^s  in  Virgil,  Ovid,  Vida,  &c. 
occurs.     We  then  returned  to  Govt 
passed    tbrotig^,  visited  and  admi 
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church,  tt^iidi,  unftKtuDately,  owing  to  the  povtrty  t 
iohabttants,  occasioDed  by  the  French  invasion;  hs 
ver  b?en  fitted  up  and  furnished  for  divine  sei 
We  were  then  drawn  up  the  river  by  our  boat 
and  arrived  at  Mantua  about  five.* 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  whili 
ranged  along  the  banks  of  uic  Mmcio,  or  glided  i 
its  stream,  we  firquently  recurred  to  Viipl,  and  e 
ed  his  descriptions  on  the  borxlers  of  his  favorite  : 
and  amid  the  scenery  of  his  native  fields.  We  pei 
his  Eclogues  and  Georgic»  during  our  tour,  and 
having  examined  and  applied  them  to  the  face  o: 
country,  as  it  now  appears,  have  been  led  to  the  fo 
ine  concluKons. 

Virgil  composed  his  Eclogues,  in  order  to  e; 
his  lar^^e  with  a  species  of  poetry  till  then  unki 
in  Latin,  and  that  he  might  succeed  the  better,  he 
Theocritus  the  Prince  ra  Pastoral  Poets,  for  his  m 
With  little  regard  to  originality,  he  pretended  i 
mcffe  than  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Roman  who 
tated  the  SiciUan  bard. 

Prima  Syracosio  dig;nKta  est  ludere  versu 

Nostra,  nee  erubuit  sylvas  faabitare  Italia.    Bel.  vi, 

and  made  no  difficulty  of  borrowing  the  sentim 
images,  and  even  descriptions  of  his  master.  V/i 
not  iherefore,  generally  speaking,  to  look  into  Vii 
Pastorals  for  CKlineations  of  Mantuaii  scenery,  noi 
pect  to  find  'in  them  many  unmixt  and  peculiar 
sions  to  the  Mincius  and  its  borders.  His  object 
to  copy  the  original,  not  to  give  a  new  picture  ol 
own  composition.  I  have  said  generally,  becaus 
two  pastorals,  the  first  and  the  ninth,  the  poet  t 
professedly  of  that  river,  of  Mantua,  and  of  the  nc 
boring  countty  ;  and  in  the  seventh,  though  the  na 
are  Greek,  the  two  contending  shepherds  Arcad 
and  the  scene,  we  must  suppose,  Grecian  also,  yet 

•  I  thoa^t  it  neoeMary  to  enter  wto'very  mnntc  ittn 
desonfaing  the  WiAm  oHkt  MiooiD,  aa  ttie^  are  very  Httte  ku 
BOtwithatandiog  the  poetical  fateeof  the  n«ef. 
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n  inaccuracy,  not  unusual  in  pastoral  compositions,  lie 
itroduces  the  Mincius,  with  its  characteristic  reed» 
nd  its  verdant  banks. 

Hie  Tirideg  t«nera  pnefent  arnitdine  ripas, 
Mincias. 

n  the  two  former  the  poet  certainly 
ome  of  the  features  of  his  own  little 
hese  features  it  is  evident,  that  it  b 
he  immediate  nei^borhood  of  the 
i^'aleggio,  near  which  town  they  be| 
^dudly  lose  themselves  in  the 
^lantua. 

Qds  le  Bubdncere  colte 
lodpinnt,  mollique  jugum  demittere 

On  no  other  part  of  the  banks 
X  discovered  either  the  '*  bare  r 
he  farm  of  Tytirus,  or  the  " 
shaded  the  pruner,  as  he  sung,  oi 
:o,"  where  the  shepherd  rechned 
whence  "  the  browsing  goats  seei 
yr  "  the  lofty  mountams,"  whid 
:heir  "protracted  shadows"  o" 
"  spreadmg  beech,"  indeed,  and 
lidit  in  the  soil,  and  adorn  the  ba 
ill  its  windings.  From  these  i 
venture  to  infer,  in  opposition  t 
impropriety  of  fixing  Virgil's  fer 
g^ltana,  in  the  immediate  vicinig 
poet  represents  it  as  at  the  dists 
miles,  or  a  walk,  deemed  \csig  < 
shepherds : 

Cantantes,  Iic«t  usque,  mtnus  via  ladet,  eamug.  ii. 

*  E  quell*  ombra  ^ntil  per  cai  n  Doma 
Ketola  piu  che  villa  Mantgvatia.    Furgatorio,  XVUL 

FnHn  tbese  verses  we  ma;  infer  that  it  was  not  oat  j  Hie  opiaion 
nf  Oante,  bat  the  tradition  of  bis  times^  that  PietoU  occaiHd 
he  ute  of  Ande?. 
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►f  the  tomb  of  Bianor  we  at  present  know  tiothiag; 
at  as  sepulchral  monuments  unless  formed  of  valuable 
lateiials,  oc  standing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
f  cities,  have  geiKrally  been  respected,  or  at  least 
oglected,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  vest^es  of 

might  be  <^scovered  by  a  dilkent  investigator,  on  or 
ear  some  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  huls  to  Man< 
la. 

The  observation  which  I  have  just  made,  that  Vir- 
il's  Pastorals  ought  in,  general,  to  be  considered,  not 
s  pictures  ofreal  scenery,  or  as  conveying  his  own  feel- 
igs  and  sentiments,  but  as  mere  btsus  poetici  composed 
1  imitation  of  Theocritus,  leads  me  to  another,  which, 
lough  unconnected  with  the  Mincio,  will  I  hope,  re- 
ommend  Itself  by  its  object,  which  b  to  rescue  the  me- 
[lury  of  the  first  and  purest  of  poets,  from  a  very  odious 
nd  ill-founded  suspicion.  Even'  critical  reader  knows, 
hat  the  subject  of  the  second  Pastoral,  though  it  has 
xposed  Virg^  to  the  chai^  alluded  to,  is  taken  from 
rheocritus,  and  that  many  inures,  sentiments,  and 
ven  expressions  are  copied  literally,  and  almost  ver- 
tatim  fitun  the  Sicilian  poet.  This  circumstance  alone, 
i  sufficient  to  clear  the  writer,  from  the  suspicion  of 
ny  personal  apphcation ;  especially  when  we  recollect 
he  contempt  with  which  he  elsewhere  speaks,  of  a 
iharacter  to  whom  he  attributes  such  a  propen^ty,  and 
vhom  he  seems  to  have  introduced  for  me  express  pur- 
xise  of  branding  him  with  infamy.*  The  truth  is,  that 
K  who  judges  of  the  morality  of  the  Latin  poets,  from 
t  few  detached  passages  in  their  works,  must  form  a 
mfair  estimate  of  their  character  ;  and  impute  to  them 
:riminal  habits,  from  which  they  were  most  probably 
:xempt.  Pliny  the  younger,  to  excuse  himself  for 
baving  composed  some  sportive  verses,  pleads  the  ex- 
ample  of  Cicero,t  and  cites  a  passage  from  Catul- 

*  Til  qnoqne,  L.  x.  345. 

t  ^in.  Uh.  t.  Ep.  S. 
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lost  importii^,  that  however  bkmelcK  the  ToaaaBn  of  Ifae 
poet  should  be,  Us  v^'ses  may  be  plaj^l,  and  even  Jm- 
dvious.  Ovid  adopts  the  same  idea,  and  holds  h  BmA 
■s  a  justification  of  his  own  wanton  compoaition8.| 

The  modon  Itafians  have  imitated  the  ancients  in 
this  reelect,  and  some  of  the  most  dassical  writers  itf 
the  ^xteenth  centiiry,  thouc^  cminenl;  for  the  uid^ 
mished  innocence  of  their  hves,  have,  in  moments  of 
poetical  playfulness,  emplc^ed  expressions,  which,  if 
literally  understood,  may  be  censured  as  ticendous.  { 
admit  that  the  reasonir^  of  Pliny  is  bj'  no  means  satis- 
factory, and  that  the  ruk  laid  down  by  CatuUus  is  both 
absurd  and  immord,  and  I  most  reaiuly  pass  coadesi- 
n^ioQ  on  every  loose  and  indecent  expressioo,  ia  wiut- 
soever  compositioD  it  may  be  found.  But  as  the  wt- 
cients  seem  to  have  adopted  this  rule,  and  acted  tnon 
it,  I  contended  that  it  authorises  us  to  acquit  Vii^  of 
the  odious  charge  brought  ag^st  him,  by  some  syste- 
matical grammarians,  and  igncH'ant  commeatators,  ijfc 
cially  as  it  is  supported  by  mere  traditioaal  tales  wm 
tXHijectural  anecdotes.* 

Above  and  below  Mantua,  the  3&ido  spreads  imo 
two  lakes,  called  the  Logo  <&  Sopra,  and  the  Logo  A 
Injra  ;  the  ^>ace  between  the  breaddi  of  which  entilles 
it  to  a  similar  appellation,  is  called  the  Ij^  Mexico. 
Virgil  alludes  to  uiis  vast  expanse,  when  in  the  lfaii4 
OcOTgic,  he  |Komises  to  erect  a  temple  to  Ai^stua. 

t  SdmiM  slioqui  litijus  opucali  illua  «sn  verwNMm  lagMl 
quan  CatuUiM  expresut. 

Nam  csfituiD  esse  decetpium  poetam 
'  Ipsum,  versiculos  aihil  necesse  est: 
Qui  tunc  deniqae  babent  satem  &  leporem, 
Si  sunt  inollicult  &  paruin  pudicL        TUk.  lAb.  ir.  Xp.  M. 

i  Crede  inihi  morei  distant  a  carmine  nottri. 
Vita  vencnnda  est,  MuiajocDsafniti 

•  See  Pope's  Letter  to  Sirift  on  Gbiy's  death;  letter  Ixv. 
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Bt  Tiridi  !■  map*  tta^un  de  aumMre  panm 
Propter  at^tm,  tar4u  logcnt  ubi  flcxibus  ernU 
Hincius S  Qeor.  iliL 

The  banks  of  the  Jlftncio,  above  Mantua,  are  rather 
igher  than  below  the  toun,  and  a  little  more  pic- 
iresque,  particularly  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  neaf 
je  Cremona  road ;  several  large  farms  rise  on  its  borders, 
od  its  reeds  wave  over  them  as  usual,  in  forests. 

Mantua  is  a  lai^  city,  with  spacious  streets,  and 
3me  fine  edifices.  Its  cathedral,  built  nearly  upon 
le  same  plan  as  Santa  Maria  Magiore  in  Rome  is  a 
cry  regular  and  beautiful  edifice.  The  nave  consists 
r  two  rows  of  Connthian  pillars,  supporting  not  arch- 
s,  but  an  architrave  and  cranice,  witn  a  range  of  win> 
ows  above,  and  niches  in  the  intervals  between  them. 
Another  row  of  FiUars  of  the  same  order,  on  both 
ides,  forms  a  double  aisle.  The  choir  consists  of  a 
smicircular  recess  behind  the  altar.  Between  the  chbir 
nd  the  nave  rises  a  very  noble  dome,  decorated  with 
ilasters  and  fine  paintings.  The  transept  on  the  left, 
:rminates  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  an 
exagon,  with  a  recess  for  the  altar,  surmounted  with 
dome,  adorned  with  paintings  and  arabesques  in  the 
est  style,  presenting,  on  the  whole,  an  exquisite  speci- 
len  of  Mantua  taste. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  happened  to  be  the  festival 
f  St.  ^nselmOf  patron  of  Mantua.  At  evening  ser- 
ice,  about  six  o'clok,  the  cathedral  was  illuminated  in 
be  finest  manner  imaginable.  Double  rows  of  lustres 
ghted  up  the  nave  ;  me  aisles  and  arcades  had  as  many 
lusters  of  torches,  as  there  were  arches  and  pillars ; 
i^hiie  a  thousand  chandeliers  suspended  fromthe  dome, 
bed  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  ctiaa  and  the  altar,  The 
numc  might  have  been  deemed  heavenly,  had  it  not 
>een  rather  too  theatrical,  and,  like  all  Italian  church 
nusic,  performed  with  violins ;  however,  the  organ 
lemetimes  imerposed  with  all  its  solemnity,  and  some 
Hirsts  in  (Aorus  were  truly  celestial.  The  reneraWe 
dd  l^shc^  presided  in  fiiU  pontific  majesty  ;  the  crowd- 
hI  congregation  were  silent,  ordferly,  smd  pious,  and 
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the  scene,  thougtt  perhaps  too  glaring  and  sb^-Uke  for 
English  taste,  was  splen^d,  and  even  awful.  The 
statue  of  the  Saint  was  as  large  as  life,  and  formeiiy  of 
massive  silver,  but  the  French  conceiving  that  otic  <rf 
wood  was  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  exhibitioiit 
converted  the  silver  to  other  uses. 

The  next,  and 
worth  particular 
is  a  Latin  cross,  i 
tion.  It  contain: 
over  in  a  very  bes 
and  many  public 
halls;  the  Paia: 
that  in  the  subui 
count  of  its  fom 
several  private  i 
Giulio  Romano, 
^etmnence,  and  a 
ana  superior  tal 
and  adorned  it  w 
a  noble  painting. 
is  shown  to  stran 
it  certainly  deser 
in  architecture  sc 
was  fond  of  strei 
clined  to  encuml 
and  with  too  mar 

Mantua  can  b< 
of  Rome,  and  is 
without  some  hi 
the  time  of  £nes 

Hie  etiam  patrii 
FatidicK  Mant 
Qui  murofl,  mat 
Mantua  dives  a 

Mantua  shared 
disasters,  feh  all 
and  emerged  thei 
into  liber^  and  ii 
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luibjecttoone  ofitsownpowerfulfamilies,  andacknow 
ledged  the  Gonxagas  as  Duked  and  Sovereigns.  This 
form  of  government  remained  for  near  two  hundred 
years,  when  the  last  Duke,  taking  up  arms  against  the 
Austrian  interest,  was  driven  from  his  states^  and  died 
ttii  exile  at  Padua,  in  1708. 

Mantua,  while  free,  and  even  under  the  dominion 
other  own  dukes,  enjoyed  no  small  share  of  riches  and 
of  prosperity.  Her  walls  were  supposed  to  contain 
about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  She  was  often  engag- 
ed in  wars  with  the  neighboring  states,  and  had  her  f^ 
proportion  of  victory  and  of  honor.  The  arts  and  sci- 
ences flourished  in  her  territories,  and  numberless  pa- 
laces adorned  ho-  streets,  her  squares,  and  her  suburbs. 
But  this  golden  age  clmed  at  the  Austrian  invasion. 
The  city  was  plundered,  several  of  its  antiquities  carried 
off  or  defiiced,  and  its  independence  finally  sacrificed  to 
Austrian  ambition.  In  the  late  war,  it  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  undeigoine  twice  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  and  is- 
now  aimexed  to  the  Italian  republic,  to  share  its  nomi- 
nal independence  and  real  slavery.  It  must  in  justice 
be  ownedf  that  the  arts  and  sciences  had  not  been  ne- 
glected by  the  Austrian  government.  An  imperial  aca* 
demy  was  erected,  a  noble  palace  d«voted  to  its  meet- 
ings, and  a  fine  assemblage  of  antiquities  collected  in 
its  galleries.  The  inscnption  over  its  entrance  is  as 
follows: 

INGREDERE.  HOSPES.  ET.  MIRARE. 

QUiE.  GRAECORUM.  ET.  ROMANORUM. 

ANTIQUI.  AEVI.  MONUMENTA. 

CVM.  PRINCIPIS.  TUM.  CIVIVM.  MUNERE. 

IN.  HOC.  MUSEO.  CONLECTA. 

SPECTANDA.  TIBI.  EXHIBET. 

VIRGILII.  PATRIA. 

The  most  interesting  object  In  thiscoUection,  was  the 
well-known  bust  of  Virgil,  which,  as  may  be  ea^y 
supposed,  the  Mantuans  always  pointed  out  t»  stnm* 

vet.  r.  19 
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gers,  Wh  peculiar  complacency.  It  aeetns,  that  at  th* 
tnd  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  statue  of  Vii^il  tOaoA 
Oil  an  elevated  pedestal,  in  the  Piaxxa  delle  Erbe,  irfacn 
Carh  Mthtesta,  one  of  die  brutal  chief t^ns  of  thetiinca, 
ignorant  rf  every  art  but  that  erf  war,  and  knowing,  pro- 
iMbly  nothing  of  Virgilbut  hbname.in  one  of  his  trium- 
tohal  processions,  tmiercd  it  to  be  thrown  down,  and  ca^ 
into  the  lake.  Theresftonforthisactof  sacrilegious  vio- 
Itnce,  is  diaractcristic  both  of  the  hero  and  (rf  the  times. 
**  The  honor  of  a  statue  belongs,"  said  he,  "  to  Sunts 
only,  and  ought  not  to  be  profened  l«r  bemg  communi- 
cated  to  scribblers  and  bufibons."  The  bust  in  ques- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  this^ery  statue,  and» 
as  such,  It  was  crowned  with  ivy  by  the  Duke  Vespa- 
sian,and  erected  in  the  [)rincipal  hall  cf  his  palace,  i^ut 
ttic  year  1580.  The  ivy,  which  was  real,  ami  only 
covered  with  a  fine  vami^  to  preserve  it  the  longer,  A 
txing  touched,  many  years  after,  fell  into  dust ;  but  the 
bust  survived  the  plunder  of  the  ducal  palace  on  the  en- 
tranct  of  die  Austrians,  and  was  placed  In  the  academk 
cal  gallery,  whert  it  remained  till  the  year  1797.  TTie 
French  no  sooner  became  masters  of  Mantua,  than  tiacy 
began  to  pillage  its  gallery,  and  to  piUbr  its  most  vdua- 
ble  ardcles.  Among  them  was  the  bust  of  Virril,  which 
they  carried  off,  notwithstanding  the  intreabes  of  tliD 
Mantuans,  while  widi  cruel  mo^ery,  they  celebrated 
civic  feasts  in  hontM"  of  the  poet,  ajidtrectcd  plaster  busts 
in  the  place  of  his  marble  statues.  Such  is  the  taste  of 
Ihis  nation,  such  the  honors  it  pays  to  the  ancients  !* 
The  drcumstances  which  I  have  just  related  prove, 
at  least,  that  the  Mantuans  have  never  been  indi&rent 

"  We  wer*  pment  at  one  oftiieBfe  eibil^ons.  '  In  the  mid^ 
ofttie  greatsqiure  wastrected  an  itl-piDportloned  wUar,  abo^ 
ten  feet  high.  On  it  wu  placed  a  plaster  bust  of  Virgil.  Four 
lesser  pillars  supportinc  four  otiier  pbster  busts,  iiHiied  bj  ^- 
lands,  formed  a  1011(11  b«u«  endosore.  ViigQ's  bust  «•■ 
crovned  with  laurel,  and  from  it  hung  garlands,  extending  to  fha 
other  four.  Hiese  nriands  or  feitoonH,  instead  ef  bu^ng  loose, 
and  mnncgratefiui^in  At  air,  were  drawn  ti^t,  and  wer« 
cowcqnenfly,  as  motionless  as  ropes.  Around  uis  ndicvlona 
psgeant,  die  Frendi  troops  drew  up,  and  paraded.  T)ie  ii^ata- 
Uids  Kented  paq)Ottlj  to  keep  aloof. 
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to  die  vaiemory  of  their  celebrated  countryman,  as  some 
travellers  have  pretended ;  and  that  they  have  not  beea 
Wanting  in  the  erection  of  becoming  monuments  to  hU 
honor,  as  oflen,  and  in  as  magnificent  a  manner,  a&lhp 
vicissitudes  of  the  times  would  allow.  £ven  during 
all  the  ra^  and  tempest  d"  the  late  war,  while  contend' 
ine  armies  hovered  round  their  walls,  and  the  fo^  of 
artdleiy  resounded  in  their  ears,  they  bad  planued  a 
public  garden  at  Pietole,  and  laid  out  a  considerable 
piece  of  ground  in  walks  and  groves,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  temple  was  to  rise,  and  a  statue  to  be  erected, 
in  honor  of  the  immortal  poet.  Thus  they  would  have 
Bccomplkhed  the  grand  design  so  finely  unfcdded  in  the 
thjrd  Georgic,  adorned  the  classic  Minoi^  with  a  &bric 
becoming  its  £ime,  and  bestowed,  with  more  [wofxiety, 
on  the  acknowledged  virtues  of  their  countryman,  the 
hbnors,  wUch  he  intended,  with  a  flattery  pardonable 
because  the  result  of  natitude,  for  the  very  etHiivocal 
merit  of  Augustus.  -  But  the  second  siege  of  Mantua 
put  an  end  to  this  project ;  the  gates  were  thrown  down, 
the  enclosures  torn  up,  the  plantations  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  scene  of  niral  beauty  and  poetical  illusion 
was  stained  with  blood,  and  abandoned  to  devastation. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  March,  we  took  leave  of 
Mantua,  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  town,  and  convinced  that  it  m  far  more 
flourishing  at  present,  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in  an- 
cient days.  In  extent  it  is  con^derable,  not  in^gnificant 
in  population,  and  in  magnificence  equal  to  most  cities; 
circumstances,  which  pace  it  for  above  the  epithet  cf 
parva,  apphed  to  it  by  MartiaL 

^   Tubim  magDk  sao  debet  Verona  Cstallo 
r    Quantum  jiorva  auo  Mantua  Vir^lio.* 

*  The  foUowiDg  linea,  addreued  to  Mantna,  in  tiie  day  of  its 
^ory,  are  not  in^pticable  to  it,  eve*  in  ita  pruent  huiniliation 
aaditiatreui 

Felix  Mantna,  dvitetum  ocelle, 
Quam  Man  Falladi  certat  usque  8c  naqne 
Claram  reddere  gentibua,  wibii^ue 
Omar*  iDgeniia  virvnin, «  kum] 
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The  road  to  Cremona,  for  some  miles,  borders  a 
the  Mincio,  and  runs  close  to  its  reedy  b 
as  it  forms  the  Logo  de  Sopra,  that  is,  till 
ward,  as  it  comes  down  from  the  hills 
As  the  road  is  formed  on  the  ancient  Via 
is  strait  and  even,  runs  through  several  het- 
rather  little  towns,  and  traverses  a  tract  of 
fiected  by  various  streams  and  luxuriantly 

Te  frugnm  fitciliB,  potensqne  rerun 
Tellns,  te  celdmm  fadt  virente 
Qiuriptf  calunisque  flezuosus 
Leoi  fluinine  Hindus  susurrat, 
Etqni  te  laciu  intrat,  adTeuiBque 
Oitea  merdbas  invehit  carinas. 
Qaid  paUtia  culte,  quid  deorum 
Templa,  ij^uid  memorem  vias,  &  uH)i» 
Moles  nubibus  arduia  propinquas  P 
Pai  seem  loco,  quiesque  nullis 
Turfaata  ezsiliiS)  frequensque  mum 
Semper  copi»,  &  artiura  bonarum. 
Felix  Mantua,  centieaque  felix, 
Tanti*  jdantua  dotibui  beata. 

X.Aa.  Flmin.  Car.  L 
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Parma — Reggio—Modena — it»  lAbrary,  arid  cek- 
braied  Ubraruau  Muratori,  Tirabotcht,  i^c, 

Ckemon a' derives  some  degree  of  importance  from 
the  well-known  verse  of  Virgu, 

MantUTetBiSCTMiumHimndnaCremaiiie.        BeUg.  ix.  28. 

And  from  the  acurate  observation  of  Tacitus.  JStmc 
exitum  Cremona  habmt  ....  beliis  exterms  in- 
tactOy  cm&bta  infeHx.  In  feet,  these  few  words  contain 
tibe  wb(^  histcvy  of  this  citj',  which  being  founded  by 
one  of  the  Cdtic  tribes  that  occupied  the  northern  parts 
of  Itafy,  was  colonized  by  tiu  Komans,  about  the  com- 
xneneement  of  the  second  Funic  war,  as  a  rampart 
against  tlie  approaching  attack,  of  Annibal.  The 
3trengdi  of  its  walls,  at  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants, 
■  preaoved  it  from  the  fiiry  of  this  ffumidable  invader, 
and  it  went  on  increa^g  in  numbers,  size,  and  apti- 
knee,  till  by  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  senate, 
and  of  liberty,  it  drew  down  upon  itself  the  vengeance 
of  the  Triumvirs,  and  incured  forioture  and  c(mfi3ca- 
iD/EBu*  Its  fideli^  to  Vitellius,  at  its  nustaken  pm. 
dence  calculating  <m  the  sup^>osed  superitai^  of  his  in- 
terest, exposed  it  to  the  rage  of  Veapaaan's  partisans, 
who  besi^ed,  took,  plunda>edt  and  reduced  it  to  a  lieap 
of  a^KS.  Shratly  arterit  rose  from  its  ruins ;  butrose 
to  ejiperience  the  disasters  of  war  and  of  revolution,^ 

*  The  conaeqnencea  of  diU  confiscation  rached  tiie  Maittia. 
ten^aij,  and  waariwtdrMbiwUluMHni,  the  flight  and  the  fan» 
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and  to  share  the  long  and  painful  ago 
ing  empire.  However,  it  Survived  al 
after  having  been  the  prey  of  Goths  a 
of  French  and  of  Germans ;  after  hav! 
carious  liberty,  and  then  borae  the 
sovereigns  of  Milan  ;  it  is,  for  the  pr 
that  sickly  abortion  of  French  influem 
Italian  Republic. 

Cremona  is  a  large  and  well-built  c 
many  noble  edifices,  and  admaoasa 
die  nothem  bwk  of  the  Po.  !(ts<^ 
or  rath^  mixed  architecture,  ^vas 
1 107,  and  continued  at  diflereiit  perlo 
pletely  finished  till  the  fourteenth  ceqi 
widi  white  and  red  m^l^,,  and  hi 
though  in  a  singular  and  fanciful  stylt 
vend  beautiful  aJlars  and  fine  paiotii 
in  particular  merits  attention.  It  is 
^>art  for  the  preservation  of  the  rdict 
martyrs.  Its  decorations,  are  simple  : 
lors  soft  and  pleasing.  The  a^i£8 
dead"  repose  in  urns  and  scarcophag 
in  the  wall  regularly  disposed  on  eacJ 
pel,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  E 
It  is  smaU,  but  its  proportions,  form, 
BO  appropriate  and  so  well  comtHued, 
a  voy  beautiilil  and  perfect  fVhoie^ 
which  according  to  the  aacient  mani 
in  many  of  the  great  towns  of  Italy,  i 
ing  near  the  cathedral,  contains  ki  tii 
curious  form  and  workmaaship,  cu 
mense  block  of  party.coloied  narbl 
of  great  height  and  of  singular  ^ 
view  from  it  is  exten^ve,  tuiog  in 
streets;  the  roads  that  cross  the  counti 
various  directions ;  the  Po  winding  a 
to  the  walls,  and  intersectiog  die  imir 
NCIanese  ;  the  Akato  the  north,  and 
the  southwest,  botn  covered  with  snov 
half  veiled  with  paseing  ckiads.    StK 
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lect  vre  b^Id  fnMn  die  top  of  the  Torazzo.  The 
rublic  p^ce,  for  BO  die  town-h^  is  not  im[»t>perly 
ailed  in  Italy,  and  most  of  the  churches,  but  particu- 
iriy  that  of  St.  Pietro  al  Po,  are  worthy  the  attention 
f  the  ttavelkr :  unce,  with  sevf^  objecU  which  cot- 
ect  taste  must  blame,  they  contain  many  which  it  will 
dmire. 

Cremona  has  produced  her  proportion  of  genius  and 
4  tatetit,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  limes,  But  amoi^ 
ill  bea"  sons,  none  have  Contributed  more  to  her  reputa- 
ion  than  Marcus  Hieronymus  Vida,  the  fitst  poet  vX 
he  second  Augustan  age  vX  Roman  literature,  and 
lometimes  not  undeaervedly  styled  by  his  admiroB, 
he  Christian  Virgil.  Every  reader  is  acquainted  with 
he  poetlcai  tribute  which  Pope  has  paid  to  his  memory, 
n  his  Essay  on  Criticism  ;  and  all,  who  peruse  Vida's 
A^orks,  will  acknowledge  that  the  compliment  is  not 
msfdaced*  But  literary  excellence  was  neither  the  sole, 
lor  the  principal  merit  of  Vida :  piety  and  purity  of 
ntxals  unsullied  even  by  sus^cion,  graced  his  eaily 
rears,  ancLa  zedous  discharge  of  every  episcopal  duty 
employed  him  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of  life.  He 
rvBS  buried  in  his  auhetbal  at  AUta,  and  a  cenotaph  is 
laid  to  have  been  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  Duomo  at 
Cremona  ;  though  we  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover  it. 
[  shall  conclude  this  account  with  some  verses  taken 
^om  a  hymn  of  this  poet,  which,  with  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  inserted  above,  will  suffice  to  give  die  reader 
some  notion  both  of  the  lrist<H7  and  cS  the  territory  <£ 
Cratuma,  The  verses  are  addressed  to  our  Blessed 
Saviour,  and  express  a  Christian  sentiment  in  die  purest 
language  of  Heathen  poetry. 

Tom  nri,  Ot^um  aUiti  mendacHt,  vatet 
FuDcn  per  gentes  referent  tut,  cannine  reiw 
Atque  tuia  vmnes  resonabunt  laudibue  urbes. 
PneBertim  Itetaro  Italitt  felicis  ad  oram, 
Addua  nbi  vagus,  et  muacosb  Seriua  amne 
Pnior  slectrs  tortoqna  aimillimas  angvi ; 
Qua  rex  flnviorttm  BridattiH  ae  turbidua  infert, 
Menia  turrigene  stringens  male  tuta  CremoniB) 
Ut  idbi  ja(a  tectiB  vix  temperet  uoda  caducis. 

Chri^iadtM  vi.  885— 89e. 
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If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  hiabory  (^  Cremoimi 

■  the  beauties  of  its  district,  and  the  achievemeuts  and 
talents  of  its  inhabitants,  set  off  in  the  most  splendid 
colore  of  partial  eloquence,  he  may  read  the  pleadings 
of  Actiones  tres  attributed  to  this  authcM',  and  suwoaed 
to  have  been  [Ht>nounced  before  competent  judges  at 
Milan,  on  a  question  of  precedency  between  Cremont 
.and  Pavia, 

From  Cremona^  to  the  fcatress  of  Pixzighitone,  arc 
two  short  stages.  We  there  passed  the  Addua,  on  a 
flyii^  bri(k;e.  This  river  is  represented,  by  Claudian* 
as  remarkable  fcH*  the  cerulean  tints  of  its  waves,  and  is 
united  to  the  Tetifto,  in  a  very  pretty  verse. 

Colla  Unnt  polcher  Ticinus  et  Addnt  Tin 
Cterulbs. 

The  countiT  continues  populous  and  fertile,  but  £^ 
plays  more  kxest  wood.  CastigUoM^  with  various  lit- 
tle towns  and  villages,  appears  rich  and  beautUiiL 
T^ience  the  roads  were  deep  and  bad,  owing  to  the  late 
inundations.  Towards  sunset  we  arrived  at  the  Poj 
and  passing  it  <ki  a  flying  bridge,  entered  Placeotia, 
March  23d. 

Placentia  vras  built  and  coIcHuzed  by  the  Romans, 
about  two  hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  Christy 
and,  not  long  after,  served  as  an  asylum  to  the  Roman 
army  when  defeated  by  Annibal,  at  the  Trebia.  It  was 
afterwards  assauhed  by  that  Carthaginian,  but  in  vwn» 
and  like  Cremona,  was  destined  to  suffer  mwe  from 
the  madness  of  citizens,  than  from  the  fury  of  invadera 
More  fortunate  however  than  the  latter,  though  attaclaa,  t 
by  a  par^  of  Vitellians,  it  resisted  with  success,  and  m ,', 
the  bloody  contest,  had  only  to  lament  the  loss  of  its* 
amphitheatre  remarkable  (it  seems)  fOT  its  capaciousness 
and  architecture.  This  edifice,  like  that  of  Verona, 
stood  without  the-walls,  and  was  of  course  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  assdlants.  It  seems  toliave  been  prin- 
<»pally  of  wood,  as  it  was  consumed  by  fire,  a  circum- 
.aaoce  which,  in  our  ideas,  must  take  away  mueh  <£ 
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its  pretended  ^lender :  but,  whatever  were  its  mate- 
rials, its  extent  was  at  that  time  unequalled ;  and  it 
stood  the  pride  of  Placentia,  and  the  envy  of  the  neigh- 
boring cities.  It  was  set  on  fire  when  Ctecina  assaulted 
the  town,  either  by  chance,  which  is  more  probable,  car 
perhaps,  as  the  Placentians  suspected,  by  uk  malice  o£ 
some  mcendiaries,  who  took  advantage  c^the  confusion 
of  the  contest,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It  perished, 
however,  at  a  fortunate  period,  and  with  aJl  its  glwy 
around  it ;  for,  had  it  survived  only  a  few  years,  its 
fame  would  have  been  eclipsed  by  dm  splendor  and  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  gigantic  Coliseum. 

P/acentia,  after  having  frequendy  changed  masters. 
Was  annexed  to  Fm-ma,  and  remained  so  tUl  the  expul- 
sion of  the  late  duke,  when,  with  the  whole  of  its  terri- 
tory it  was  occupied  by  the  French.  It  is  a  lai^  and 
well  built  city.  Its  cathedral  is  Saxon :  tije  town-house, 
with  some  otlier  public  buildings  in  the  great  square, 
are  Gothic.  Several  churches,  particularly  that  of  St, 
^eostino,  are  of  fine  Roman  architecture,  and  some 
adtMTied  with  paintings  of  great  celebrity.  The  square 
is  ornamented  with  two  brass  equestrian  statues ;  one 
of  the  celebrated  jilexander  Famese,  the  other,  of  his 
brother  Hanuccio  :  they  are  much  admired,  particulariy 
the  fOTmer,  for  attitude,  animation,  and  drapery.  Many 
of  the  convents,  some  of  which  are  now  suppressed^ 
seem  to  have  been  magnifice^. 

The  neighborhood  of  Pla<%ntia  is,  perliaps,  more  in- 
teresting than  the  town  itself,  as  it  has  been  the  theatre 
of  many  bloody  engagements.  The  first,  and  most 
remarkable,  occurred  shwtly  after  the  fbundadwi  of  the 
city,  about  three  miles  from  it,  and  its  scene  lies  on  the 
banks  erf  the  Trebia.  We  visited  the  ^wt,  with  Livy 
is  OUT  guide,  and  I  need  not  add,  diat  we  found  his  de- 
icription  extremely  accurate.  It  must  indeed  be  ob- 
served, in  justice  to  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  that 
Iheir  pictures  so  resemble  the  objecte  which  they  are 
intended  to  represent,  that  a  travdler  might  imagine ' 
they  had  always  been  sketched  on  the  spot  itself,  and 
b  the  very  heat  d  action.    The  banks,  diough  low,  are 
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sufficiently  elevated,  in  a  militar 
he  very  confluence  of  the  two  riv 
:bia  ;  but  a  little  higher  up  the  la 
took  place,  the  stream  is  wide  et 
lefence,  and  yet  shallow  enough 
fordable.  Its  sides,  particularly 
end  the  stream,  where  Mago  lay 
'ered  with  reeds  and  brush-woo( 
vations,  merely  applying"  the  pre 
tMian's  description,  the  reader  n 
1  he  will  become  a  spectator  of  t 
1  (tisastrpus  to  the  Romans. 
But  the  banks  of  the  Trebia  hai 
mOTe  contests  than  one,  nor  is 
lU^,  with  doubt,  the  most  illustr 
tody  or  the  most  decisive.  It  is 
:morable  battle  between  the  Freni 
der  the  command  of  Marshal  Su 
the  same  spot,  and  was  attende 
it  consequences.  It  in  s^d  to  h 
i  to  have  been  supported  with  t 
both  sides.  The  Russians,  who 
ual  firmness  and  impetuoiuty,  wei 
dismay  :  at  length  the  Mfurshal, 
i  voice  of  a  Fury,  led  them  on 
»en  they  rushed  in  the  bed  of  the  I 
:  shouts  and  screams,  fell  once  m 
isistance  was  now  overpowered ; 
niu^on ;  the  banks  were  strew 
i  fields  covered  with  fugitives, 
this  victory  was  the  immediate 
>m  the  insolence  and  the  rapacit 
ies ;  a  deliverance  vdiich,  instead 
*val  of  repose,  would  perhaps  I 
encement  of  a  long  era  of  tnuiqi 
irit  continued  to  animate  the  ai 
lion  prevailed  in  the  cabinets  < 
jt  this  battle,  however  bloody 
ss  unnoticed,  in  the  long  registei 
Eerent  tribes  of  invading  barbariai 
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names  of  the  generis  may  sink  into  oblivion,  with  tie 
leaders  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  Vaiidals,  of  the  Hui^a 
and  of  the  Lombards :  while  the  "  Battle  of  Trebia'* 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  pages  of  Livy,  the  names  of 
Annibal  and  of  Mago.  of  Scipio  and  of  Sempronuis, 
recorded  both  by  the  historian  and  by  the  poet,  wUl 
continue  to  delight  the  youthful  reader,  and  a  thousand 
generations  will  contemplate  with  emotion, 

Cannu  et  Tretuun  ants  ocolos^  llmsimeMqae  busts. 

From  Plancentia  we  proceeded  to  Paima,  on  the  Via 
Emilia.  This  road  was  made  by  Marcus  Emilius  Le. 
pidus,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty -seven  years  before 
the  Christian  xra. ;  it  has  been  kept  in  good  repMr,  and 
is  still  excellent.  We  crossed  over  several  rivers,  and 
passed  through  some  pretty  towns.  These  rivers  ge- 
nepdlly  retain  their  ancient  name  with  Utdc  variation, 
and  descending  from  the  Apennines,  fall  into  the  neirfi- 
boring  Po.  The  principal  are  the  Chiaverma,  the  Ott- 
gina,  the  Stwona,  and  the  7'aro.  Among  the  towns, 
Morenzuala,  anciently  Florentiala,  and  S.  Donnino,  de- 
SL'rve  most  attention.  At  or  near  the  latter  (once  Fi- 
dentiola)  Sylla  deleated  the  Marian  geneml  Carbo,  and 
dispersed  or  utterly  destroyed  his  army.  About  twelve 
miles  10  the  south  of  Morenxuala,  once  stood  the  town 
of  Velleia  ruined  by  the  auddenf^l  ofpartofthe  nei|^- 
bwing  mountain,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 
Several  excavations  were  made  amongst  the  ruins,  in 
1760,  and  the  four  following  years  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  penetrating  through  the  vast  masses  of  rock  th^ 
cover  the  town,  was  so  great,  that  the  work  was  sus- 
pended, and  I  believe  never  since  renewed.  This  want 
of  spirit,  or  of  perseverance,  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  few  enterprises  promise  so  fairly,  or  seem  so  likely 
to  reward  the  labor.  The  dreadful  catastrophe  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sudden,  and  the  ii^bitants,  with 
their  tumiture  and  jMXJperty  were  buried  tn  one  tremen* 
dous  crash :  it  is  tfaerefwe  faj^y  [»:x}bable,  that  matt. 
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medals,  coins,  and  books,  nuy  be  found  here  tinn  in 
Herculaneum,  where  gradual  ruin  gave  time  to  remove 
the  most  precious  and  portable  efiects. 
latter  town,  with  Pompeii,  apd  the  varioui 
studded  the  Neapolitan  coast,  were  Greek  c 
i^ipear  to  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  1 
Cure  ;  while  Velleia  was  entirely  Roman,  a 
its  citizens  must  have  possessed  tolerable  c 
Latin  authors,     It  would  not,  therefcB*e,  be  unreasona- 
ble to  expect,  if  the  excavations  were  pushed  on  with 
T^r  and  with  discernment,  the  diacoveiy  of  some,  if 
not  (^  several  Latin  manuscripts.     But  such  undertak- 
ings require  opulence  and  leisure,  and  are  not  to  be  ex- 
p^ted  m  the  jvesent  impoveri^icd  and  distracted  state 
of  Italy. 

The  countiT  as  the  traveller  advances,  in^HUves  ni 
beauty,  and,  if  not  in  fertili^  (for  that  seems  scarcely 
posable)  at  least  in  the  neatness  and  in  the  order  ^ 
cultivation.  The  Apennines  advancing  at  eveiy  step 
}resent  their  bold  forms  to  vary  the  dulness  of  the 
plain ;  hedges,  and  neat  enclosures  mark  the  difierent 
nrms ;  elms  in  long  rows  garlanded  with  vines  separate 
the  fields ;  and  villages,  each  with  a  magnificent  churdi, 
enliven  the  road  at  every  mile. 

Parma  stands  ca  a  river  of  the  same  name  :  it  was 
founded  by  the  Etrurians,  taken  by  the  Boii,  a  trfte  (rf 
Gauls,  and,  at  length,  colonized  by  the  Romans.  It  is 
sud  to  hav6  suffered  much  from  the  licentious  cruel^ 
d  Antony,  and  its  sufferingsi,  on  this  occasion,  am 
|»theUcally  deplored  and  immortalized  by  Gicero  in 
liis  fourteenth  Philippic,  the  last  tribute  which  he 
{»id  to  Rome  and  to  hboty.  During  the  disastrous  pe< 
riod  that  elapsed  bctw^n  the  reigns  of  Theodoaus  and 
of  Charlemagne,  it  was  taken  and  retaken  bv  the 
Goths  and  by  the  Romans,  by  the  Lombards  and  t^ 
tife  Greek  Exarchs,  till  it  was  ^ven  by  Charlemagse 
tOtboHoJy  See;  and,  after  a  succession  of  ages  andc^ 
phanras,  it  was  at  length  bestowed  by  Paul  HI.  on  his 
son  Qttavio  Jfamese.  On  the  extinction  of  this  family 
^  thfi  middle  (^  the  last  centufy,  it  paaaiid  to  a  Prioce 
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df  Spun ;  afid,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Duke,  it  wa« 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and  is  now  juniog 
sway  undo-  the  uifluence  of  their  iron  domination. 

Parma  is  lai^,  pcqiulous,  airy  and  clean,  though  it 
cannot  hotat  of  any  very  striking  or  regular  builduig. 
The  cathedral  is  Saxon,  but  lined  in  the  interior  wlul 
Roman  architecture  ;  its  dome  is  much  admired  for  ths 
beautiful  painting  with  which  it  was  adorned  by  Cor- 
reggio.  The  baptistery  is  an  octagon,  in  the  same 
Myle  as  the  cathedral,  cased  with  marble,  and  orna- 
mented with  various  arches  and  galleries.  The  Slecf 
cata  is  the  most  regular  church  in  Parma  ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  not  without  beau^.  Th9 
church  of  the  Capuchins  is  remarkable  only  for  being 
the  burial  place  of  the  celebrated  Alexander  Fameset 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  own  directions,  Ues  interred, 
distinguished  from  the  vulgar  dead  only  by  the  follow- 
ing epitaph : 

D.  O.  M. 

ALEXANDER  FARNESIUS 

BELGiS  DEVICTIS 

FRANCISQUE  OBSIDIONE  LEVATIS 

VT  HUMILI  HOC  LOCO  EJUS  CADAVER  DEPONERETUR 

MANDAVIT.  4N0N:  DECEMB:  MDXCH.  , 

The  palace  is  laige,  but  irregular  ;  the  library  is  well 
furnished :  it  contains  the  Acadnma  de  Belle  Arti,  in 
which  there  is  a  noble  hall  adorned  with  excellent 
paintings,  and  with  several  ancient  statues  found  in  tlw 
rums  m  Valleia.  In  this  hall,  during  the  happier  sera  of 
Parma,  the  Prince  used  to  preside  ova-  the  assembled 
academicians,  and  to  distribute  prizes  in  the  various  arts. 
In  the  same  palace  is  the  celebiated  theatre  magnificent 
in  its  size,  its  proportions,  jts  form,  and  its  decorations. 
It  is  modelled  on  the  ancient  plan,  like  the  Olympic 
theatre  at  Ftcenza,  and  like  it  but  on  a  greater  acale, 
adorned  with  pillars,  colonad:s,  and  statues.  Unf<Htu- 
nately,  either  m  consequence  of  the  many  revoluti<m» 
of  late  years,  or  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  filling, 
and  the  expense  of  repairing,  furnishing,  and  lighting 
up  such  a  vast  edifice,  this  uieatre  perhaps  the  noblest 
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in  the  wodd,  has  been  so  long  and  so  much  neglected, 
ftat  it  mil  probably  soon  sink  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
remain  only  in  the  plans  of  artists,  and  in  the  desciip- 
tions  of  travellers. 

But  the  principal  ornament  of  Parma,  and  its  pride 
and  gl(»y,  were  the  numberless  masterpieces  of  CtH-- 
reggio,  with  which  its  churches,  palaces,  and  public 
hs^s  wot:  once  adorned.  This  celebrated  artist^ 
bom  in  a  village  near  Modena,  and  of  course  not  £ir 
jrom  Parma,  nas  spread  the  enchantments  of  his  pen- 
cil over  all  die  great  towns  that  bndered  on  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  seems  to  have  exerted  his  won- 
derful powers,  in  a  particular  manner,  for  the  deco- 
ration of  this  city.  Parmeggiani  and  Lanfranco,  two 
other  painters  of  high  reputation,  were  natives  of 
Parma,  and  contributed  not  a  Utde  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  its  churches  and  palaces ;  so  that  no  city  in 
Italy,  if  we  except  Rome,  presented  more  attractions  to 
^  artist,  or  furnished  more  delightful  entertainment  to 
the  traveller  of  taste.  But  alas  !  such  were  the  decwa- 
tions  and  the  glory  of  Parraa.  The  French,  though  in 
peace  with  the  sovereign  of  this  unfortunate  ci^,  in 
their  late  wide-wasting  proe^ss,  entered  its  walls,  raised 
heavy  contributions  on  its  inhabitants,  and  stripped  it  of 
its  best  and  most  valuable  ornaments — its  unrivalled 
paintings.  Many,  without  doubt,  still  remain,  because 
painted  on  walls  and  ceilings,  and  therefore  attached  to 
&e  spot ;  but  the  masterpieces  arc  gone,  and  the  indig- 
nant  Parmensians  can  only  show  the  traveller  the  place 
where  they  once  were. 

The  arts  and  sciences  were  by  no  means  neglected 
in  Parma.  An  university,  two  academies,  schools  of 
painting,  &c.  announce  the  application,  and  a  long  cata- 
logue of  great  names  might  be  produced  to  prove  the 
success,  of  the  Parmensians  in  every  literary  pursuit. 
The  Dukes  have,  for  many  years  past  been  tfie  active 
patrons  of  literature,  and  by  their  judicious  encoun^- 
ment  attracted  strangers  of  talents  to  their  territories. 
Among  these  we  may  rank  the  Abbaie  Frugoni,  a  Ge- 
noese, and  the  Abbi  CotuUllac,  a  Frenchman ;  the  for* 
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aa*  a  poet  of  great  reputation,  and  next  in  feme  to 
Mettutasio  ;  the  latter  preceptor  to  the  Prince,  and  au- 
thor of  a  well  known  "  Course  of  Education."  The 
royal  press  of  Parma  was  established  in  the  year  1765  : 
it  is  conducted  by  Sodoni,  and  has  produced  several 
beautiful  editions,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  together 
with  various  works  in  the  Oriental  languages. 

Thepubljc  walk  on  the  ramparts  is  extremely  pleas- 
ing The  country  round  b  well  wooded,  and  the  town 
and  territory  of  Parma  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  flou- 
rishing state  till  the  entrance  of  the  French  army.  Since 
that  fatal  period,  its  prosperity  has  been  on  the  decline, 
hs  government  unsettled,  its  inhabitants  impoverished 
and  discontented.  The  contributions  raised  by  the 
French  amounted  to  five  millions  of  French  livres ;  a 
sum  enormous  for  so  small  a  territory,  and  equalling 
two  years  of  its  regular  income. 

Petrarca  resided  some  years  at  Fanna,  or  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  seems  to  have  been  delighted  with  the 
beauty  ^  the  countrj',  with  the  generous  spirit  of  its 
princes,  and  with  the  op^i  manly  manners  en*  its  inha- 
bitants. To  the  honor  of  their  descendants,  it  may  be 
added,  that  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
change  of  government,  and  the  galling  pressure  of  recent 
revolutions,  these  qualities  are  said  to  be  still  percepti- 
ble. 

Two  stages  from  Parma  the  traveller  arrives  at  Porum 
Lepidi  Regium,  now  called  Reg^o,  an  ancient  Roman 
colony,  destroyed  by  Alaric,  and  rebuilt  by  Charle- 
magne. The  cathedral,  the  church  of  S.  Prospero,  and 
that  of  the  Augustin  friars,  together  with  the  town- 
bouse,  and  the  Porta  Miooa,  are  considered  as  deserv- 
ing some  attention.  It  possesses  do  antiquities.  How- 
ever, the  traveller  will  visit  it  with  some  respect,  as  the 
country  of  jlriosto — the  copious,  the  fantasdc  jiriotto  I 

Two  more  stages  brought  us  to  Modena  (Mutina) 
lately  the  capital  of  a  dukedom,  now  a  dependence  on 
the  will  of  Bonaparte.  Though  an  ancient  Roman  co- 
lony,  called  by  Cicero,  *'  firmissima  et  splendidissima 
Colonia,"  it  presents  no  traces  of  antiquity;  it  has 
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been  the  scene  of  so  many  bloody  contests,  has  been  so 

•ften  destroyed,  and  has  so  often  risen  from  its  runs^ 

that  not  only  no  vestige  of  its  former  spl< 

at  present,  but  it  is  even  uncertain  wheth 

the  same  site  as  the  ancient  city.     But  wl 

have   be^i  its  strength  and  m^;nificen< 

times,  they  have  been  probably  far  surpass 

sent  (I  should  rather  nave  said  its  late)  p 

is  a  well  built  town,  hs  streets  are  wide,  i 

its  public  edifices  have  a  nc^le  appearand 

dral  is  Gothic,  and  like  most  of  its  churct 

ftrior  to  the  expectation  naturally  excited 

ral  features  of  the  town.     The  ducal  paL 

mze  ;  and  though  built  in  a  German,  that  is,  in  a  heavy 

and  fanciful  style  of  architecture,  is  on  the  whole  rather 

magnificent.    It  contains  several  handsome  apartments, 

and,  what  still  more  merits  the  attention  of  travellers,  a 

gallery  <rf  paintings,  a  noble  library,  and  a  numerous 

and  curious  collection  of  sketches,  by  the  first  masto^ 

of  prints,  of  medals,  and  of  Cameos.* 

The  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  the  latter,  have 
lone  flourished  at  Modena,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
its  Princes  of  the  house  of  Este^  a  family  so  much  and 
so  justly  celebrated  by  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  for  its  gene- 
rous feelings  and  its  iKible  munificence.  "  Tu  Magna- 
nimo  Alfonso,"  says  the  former  to  a  Prince  of  this  line, 
bis  patron. 

Ta  Magnanimo  Alfonso,  il  qiul  ritogli 
Al  furor  <)i  fortuna,  e  guidi  in  porto 
Me  peregrino  errante,  e  fra  gli  scc^li 
E  fra  i'onde  >^tato  e  quaai  assorto ; 
Queste  mie  carte  in  lieta  fronte  accogH 
Che  quasi  in  voto  a  te  stcrate  i'  porto. 

'    eieru$.lM.  CaiOol.A. 

The  latter,  in  a  less  poetical,  but  equally  grateful 
style,  expresses  his  obligations  to  the  same  family, 
and  enlarges  upon  its  heroical  qualities  and  its  pros- 

■  This  latter  coUection  has  either  been  reiaoTed  or  ttluadered 
fcj  the  French. 
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I«cts  tf  glwy.*  Under  such  eficoun^etnent,  h  is 
liot  wotiderfbl  that  genius  should  flounsh,  and  that 
meti  of  learning  should  flock  from  all  quarters,  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  such  liberal  patronage. 

Amone  UK  illustrious  personages  who  have  done  h(J- 
Jiour  to  Modena,  by  their  virtues  and  talents,  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  if  the  good  quahties  of  the  heart  give  double 
lustre  to  the  brilliant  endowments  of  the  h^d,  one  of 
the  greatest  is  Cardinal  SadoletL  ThU  eminent  prelate 
rose  to  nouce  in  the  fostering  asra  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  be- 
came intimately  connected  with  the  most  conspicuous 
characters  of  that  period,  and  shone  himself,  with  no  small 
lustre,  in  the  midst  of  its  brightest  luminaries.  Iti  the 
turbulent  pontificates  that  succeeded  tho  xra  of  Leo, 
when  the  animoshies,  killed  by  the  Reformation  blazed 
out  with  unquenchable  fury  and  every  bosom  glowed 
with  rage  almost  infernal  against  the  opponents  of  his 
own  cteed,  this  worthy  bishop  pteserved  the  native 
candor  of  his  soul,  and  the  characteristic  mildness  of  his 
Sacred  office.  Above  passion  and  resentment,  be  treat- 
ed the  supporters  of  the  new  opinions  with  paternal  teh- 
demess,  and  while  he  condemned  their  crted,  he  che- 
fished,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  occured,  he  pro- 
tected their  persons.  "Tondto  spread  friendships, 
and  to  cover  hates,"  he  made  it  the  business  of  his 
life,  to  diffuse  his  own  spirit,  a  spirit  of  charity,  peace, 
and  indulgence,  into  all  around  him ;  and  white  he 
zealously  endeavoured  to  clear  upthe  subjectsindebate, 
and  to  remove  misapprehensions,  he  still  more  strenuous- 
ly exerted  himself  to  calm  the  rage  of  contest,  and  td 
infuse  a  milder  temper  into  the  disputants.  Even  ih 
these  days  of  tranquil  discussion,  when  a  general  spirit 
of  toleration  seems  to  have  gradually  diffu^  itself  over 
the  Christian  w<H-td,  such  a  conciliating  character  if  pla- 
ced in  an  elevated  station,  would  engage  our  esteem 
»nd  reverence ;  but  at  the  sera  of  the  Reformation,  that 
age  of  divi^n  and  madness,  such  gendeness,  mode* 
ration,  and  candor,  were  godlike  qualities  indeed. 

*  See  OrUodo  f  arioso,  Cttto,  1,  9.  4. 
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The  works  of  Sadoleti,  conusting  principally  of 
letters,  addressed  to  the  most  conspicuous  persons  of 
the  age,  are  still  extant ;  and  as  they  are  drawn  up  ia 
a  pure  and  elegant  style,  and  frequently  treat  of  sub- 
jects of  great  interest  and  importance,  they  are  ctjually 
amusing  and  instructive,  and  are  calculated  to  give  a 
very  favourable  idea  of  the  taste,  the  knowledge,  and 
the  piety  of  the  author. 

From  the  dme  of  Sadoleti,  that  b  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  down  to  the  present  period,  a  re^ 
-  guhr  succession  of  men  eminent  for  their  talehts  and 
feaming,  either  natives  of  its  territory,'  or  attracted  to 
its  wall)  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  its  princes,  has 
continued  to  adorn  Modena,  and  to  support  its  literary 
reputation.  Instead  of  giving  a  long  and  dry  catalogue 
of  names,  I  will  mention  only  two  authors;  but  these 
ol'  a  reputation  so  splendid  as  to  throw  a  lustre  on  ai^ 
city.  One  is  the  Abbate  Mwatrtri,  an  £x-Jesuit,  the 
Duke*s  librarian,  perhaps  the  most  learned  antiquary, 
the  most  inquisitive,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
impartial  historian,  that  the  last  century  has  produced. 
His  works  consists  of  nearly  fifty  volumes  in  folio  ;  of 
tht  se,  his  Annali  D' Italia,  are  perhaps  the  most  in- 
structive and  the  most  entertaining.  The  other  is  the 
Abbate  Tiraboschi,  Kx-Jesuit  and  librarian  as  his  pre- 
decisstT  Muratori,  and  like  him  eminent  for  his  pro. 
fomid  knowledge  of  hislor}'  and  of  antiquities.  Hisrain- 
ci[kA  work  is  a  history  of  Italian  literature,  entitled  Itaim 
lAterariaj  in  sixteen  volumes,  a  work  replete  with 
erudition,  seasoned  with  curious  anecdote,  and  enriched 
with  much  judicious  and  iimusing  criticism. 

In  justice  to  the  Muses  of  Modena,  I  must  add  the 
name  of  the  playful  Tassfini  ivho  in  his  Secchia  Rapita^ 
gave  boiieau  and  Pope,  the  hint  and  the  model  ol  the 
Z.utrin,  and  of  the  Ripe  of  the  Lock  ;  taught  them  to 
trifle  with  the  splendor  of  poetry  without  degmding  i^ 
and  enabled  them,  even  on  frivolous  subjects,  to  display 
the  ease,  the  pliancy,  and  the  perfection  of  their  res- 
pective languages.  The  important  "  Bucke;,"  ce- 
lebrated in  this  pocQ^  was  cairied  off  from  a  well  in 
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one  of  the  streets  of  Bolog;na,  by  a  party  of  Modenese 
troops,  during  a  petty  war  between  tliese  neighboring 
cities,  and  has  ever  since  been  most  carefully  prestrved 
as  an  invaluable  trophy,  in  a  vault  under  the  great 
tower. 

The  naturalist  may  find  some  occupation  in  the  ter- 
rit6ry  of  Modena,  by  investigating  the  nature  of  its 
wells  supplied  by  perennial  sources,  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  by  inspecting 
its  petrifactions  and  its  mineral  fountains. 

The  Campi  Macri,  celebrated  in  opposition  to  their 
name,  for  their  fertility,  and  the  excellent  pastur.igc 
which  they  aForded  to  a  famous  breed  of  cattle,  wore 
the  plains  which  lie  between  Parma  and  Modena,  and 
extend  beyond  the  latter  city  towards  Bologna. 
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^irvived  all  the  vicisutudes  of  the  barlxHou&  ages.  At 
last,  aft^  various  contests  vvith  the  neighboring  states, 
^d  with  their  awn  tyrants,  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna 
made  a  voluntary  submission  to  Pope  Nicholas  III-  ia 
1278,  and  afterwards  to  John  XXII.  in  1327,  wluch 
they  have  frequently  renewed  Mnce,  at  different  pe- 
riods. 

But,  in  this  voluntary  submis^on,  the  Bolognese 
did  not  tnean  so  much  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  ai 
their  direct  sovereign,  as  to  put  their  city  under  his  pro- 
tection aB  liege  lord  :  hence,  they  cautiously  retained 
the  management  of  their  finances,  the  election  of  their 
magistrates,  and  the  administration  of  their  laws  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  essential  forms  of  a  republic,  and  only  em- 
ployed the  natpe  and  authority  of  the  Pondffto  repress 
the  ambition  of  powerful  and  factious  citizens,  or  to 
awe  the  hostility  of  their  neighbors  the  Dukes  of  Mo- 
dena^  and  of  their  rivals  the  Venetians.  Hence,  they 
always  resisted  every  encroachment  on  their  privileges, 
and  not  unfrequently,  expelled  the  papal  legates  when 
inclined  to  overstrain  the  prerogatives  of  their  office. 
This  guarded  and  conditional  dependence  produced  at 
Bologna  all  the  advantages  that  accompany  liber^ ; 
industry,  commerce,  plenty,  population,  knowledge, 
and  refinement. 

The  French,  in  their  late  invasion,  found,  but  did  not 
leave,  the  Bol<K^ese  in  possession  of  these  ble&singa. 
They  deprived  their  city  of  its  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, separated  it  from  the  Roman  state ,  and  annexed  it 
to  the  Italian  Republic,  to  share  with  it  the  name  of  a 
Commonwealth,  and,  to  bear,  in  reality,  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  an  avaricious  and  insulting  tyrant.    Mr.  Burke, 
nt,  says,  "  The  Pontiff  has  seen  his 
ppy  city  and  state  of  Uolc^;na,  the 
:d  law,  the  seat  of  sciences  and  of 
t  of  plenty  and  delight ; — converted 
>cious  republic,  dependent  on  the 
e." 

ologna  are  narrow  and  the  exterior, 
ings  by  no  means  proptu^ioned  ta 
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die  fame  and  to  the  opulence  of  the  city.  The  cath^ 
dral  is  a  modern  edifice,  of  Roman  architecture,  but  in 
a  bad  style  ;  the  inside  is  light,  and  though  it  did  not 
itppear  so  to  me,  is  considered  by  several  connoisseurs, 
as  beautiful.  One  altar,  erected  by  the  tate  bishop,  <^ 
the  finest  marbles,  chastest  decorations  and  best  pro.' 
portions,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  observer  ; 
it  is  exquisite  in  its  kind,  and  was,  in  our  opinion,  al- 
most the  only  object  in  the  cathedral  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  church  of  St.  Petronius  is  considered  as  the 
principal  church.  It  is  Gothic,  of  great  extent  and  anti- 
quity, and  though  not  beautiful,  is  celebrated  as  well  for 
several  grand  ceremonies,  which  have  been  perfcsined 
in  it,  such  as  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  by  Clement 
VII.  as  for  the  meridian  of  the  Ctmous  astronomer  Gw- 
^i,  traced  on  its  pavement.  It  was  built  about  the 
years  440  or  450,  but  rebuilt  in  a  very  different  style 
m  1390,  and  seems  still  to  remain,  in  a  great  degree^ 
unfinished.  The  prelate,  its  founder  first,  and  now  its 
patron,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  was 
a  man  of  great  activity  and  general  benevoltnce.  He 
enlarged  the  extent  of  the  citj',  adorned  it  with  several 
public  buildings,  procured  it  the  favor  and  lai^sses 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  by  his  long  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions to  promote  its  welfare,  seems  to  have  a  just  claim 
to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  its  inhabitants.  S. 
Salvador,  S.  Paolo,  and  above  all,  Im  Madonna  di  S, 
Luca,  deserve  a  particular  visit.  This  htter  church 
stands  on  a  high  hill,  about  five  miles  from  Bologna. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  of  the  Corinuiian 
order,  and  is  crowned  with  a  dome. 
'  As  the  people  of  Bologna  have  a  peculiar  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  crowds  flock  from  all  quar- 
ters to  visit  this  her  sanctuary,  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather,  a  portico  lias  been 
carried  from  the  gates  of  the  city  up  the  hill  to  the  veiy 
entrance  of  the  temple,  or  rather  to  the  square  befiMi 
it.  This  immense  building  was  raised  by  the  volunta- 
ry contributions  of  persons  of  evtry  class  in  Bolt^na  ; 
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die  licber  erected  one  or  more  arches,  acoordine  to 

their  means  ;  the  middling  classes  gave  their  pecuniary 
aid  in  proportion ;  and  the  poorest  insisted  on  contribu- 
ting their  labor  to  the  grand  undertaking.  It  is  in  re- 
■lity  a  most  noble  monument  of  public  piety,  and  alone 
lufficient  to  prove  that  the  spririt  and  magnificence  of 
the  ancient  Romans  still  animate  the  modem  Italians* 
and  may,  in  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,' 
(mce  more  blaze  out  in  alt  their  pristine  gl<H7. 

The  church  is  of  a  fine  and  well  proportioned  f(»*m, 
rich  in  marbles,  but  overloaded,  as  we  imagined,  with 
ornaments.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  from  such  an 
elevation  the  view  b  beautiful,  lost  on  one  side  in  the 
windings  of  the  neighburing  Apennines,  and  extending 
on  the  other  over  a  pliun  of  immense  extent,  and  unpa- 
talitled  population  and  fertility.  One  circumstance 
■truck  us  particularly  while  on  the  hill.  It  was  the 
end  of  March,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  weather  warm 
nearly  as  it  may  be  on  a  bright  day  in  Engbnd  in  the 
month  of  May,  so  warm  in  short,  as  to  reader  the  shade 
not  only  pleasing,  but  desirable  ;  yet,  in  viu'ious  parts 
of  the  hill,  and  near  the  church,  the  snow  lay  deep, 
and  in  vast  masses  likely  to  resist  for  some  time,  the 
increasing  warmth  of  the  season.  So  great  b  the  in- 
fluence of  such  mountains  as  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
on  the  climate  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

The  two  brick  towers,  Degli  Asineili  and  Dei  Gari- 
aendi,  are  deformed  monuments  of  a  barbarous  age  and 
remarkable  only  for  their  unmeaning  elevation  and  dan- 
gerous devbtion  from  the  perpendicular. 

Mologna  is  decorated  with  many  palacts  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  some  few  of  noble  architecture.  Amotig  the 
latter  is  the  Palazzo  Ranuzzi,  said  to  be  of  Palladio  ; 
also  those  of  Lamhertini,  Orsi,  Bentrvogtiy  Mahezxij 
Cam&eggif  Pepoli,  Legnam,  &c.  These  palaces,  and 
indeed  almost  ail  the  churches  and  public  buildings  ia 
Bologna,  are  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  paintings, 
by  the  first  masters,  Guido,  Gnerdni,  the  Caracci,  (Ja- 
ravaggio,  Giordano,  and  particularly  Albano.  Of  the 
htter  artist  it  has  beca  SiMd,  that  the  Loves  seem  to 
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have  miked  his  eolors,  and  the  Graces  to  have  fei&hkni- 
ed  his  forms ;  such  is  the  soft  glow  cf  his  tints,  such  ' 
the  ease  and  the  beauty  of  his  groups  and  figures  ! 
The  greater  numbel-,  and  the  best  of  this  celebr^ell 
artist's  compositions  are  to  be  seen  at  Bologna,  and  may 
furnish  the  admirer  of  painting  with  many  an  hour's,  o* 
rather  many  a  day's  entertainment.  No  city  has  given 
more,  encouragement  to  painting,  or  contributed  mate 
to  its  perfection,  than  Bologna ;  no  one  has  produc- 
ed a  greater  number  of  illustrious  painters,  or  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  in  the  art,  than  its  Well  known  sdiod. 

To  perpetuate  the  skill  and  the  honors  of  this  school, 
an  academy  has  been  established,  under  the  title  of  the 
Clementine  Academy,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  emi- 
nent professors  to  direct,  and  of  medals  and  premiums 
to  animate  and  reward  the  zeal  of  the  young  artists. 
Public  instructions  are  given  gratis,  models  funddied, 
accommodations  supplied,  and  every  possible  encOu- 
Tagement  afibrded  to  attract  schtJars,  and  enable  tbedl 
/  to  dcvelope  and  perfect  their  talents. 

This  excellent  institution,  so  well  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of  the  school  of  Bologna,  uiginated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centui^,  and  has  already 
produced  sevml  artists  of  reputation ;  among  iHk>ia 
we  may  rank  its  first  preadent.  Carlo  Cignani.  The 
halls  and  apartments  of  tliis  academy  are  very  spauoui 
and  fonn  part  of  the  palace  belon^ng  to  the  Li- 
ttituto  di  Bologna.  This  latter  establishment  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  or  perhaps 
in  the  wo'ld,  occupies  an  immense  and  very  noble  ecu' 
flee,  where  the  various  arts  and  sciences  have  their  re- 
spective halls  decorated  in  a  grand  style,.and  furnished 
with  appropHate  apparatus.  In  this  {nlace  sits  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  singular  monument  of  that  en- 
thusiasm for  knowledge,  which  has  always  formed  a 
distinctive  feature  in  t&  Italian  character. 

This  Academy  of  high  reputation  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  owes  hs  ori^n  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  ano- 
ble  youth  of  the  name  of  Eustachib  Man/raH,  v^io,  at 
4ke  eariy  age  of  sixteen,  formed  a  literary  soci^,  and 
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collected  at  certain  stated  assemblies  in  his  own  house, 
aU  the  men  of  taste  and  talents  in  Bologna.  The  spirit 
of  the  founder  has  never  abandoned  the  academy  wituch 
still  continues  to  enrich  the  learned  world  with  its  pro- 
ductions, and  to  support  the  fsaa^  and  the  gloiy  of  its 
origin. 

In  the  same  palace,  are  a  library  containing  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  open  to  die 
public  six  days  in  the  week  ;  an  observatory  furnished 
with  an  excellent  astronomical  apparatus ;  a  vast  chemical 
labwattny ;  a  cabinet  of  natural  history ;  an  experimen- 
tal cabinet  with  all  kinds  of  instruments  for  physical 
operations  ;  two  halls  of  architecture,  one  ftn-  the  civil, 
the  other  for  the  military  branches  of  this  art ;  a  marine 
hall  i  a  gallery  of  antiquities ;  another  of  statues,  and  9 
third  of  paintings ;  a  nail  of  anatomy  and  midwifery, 
celebmtea  for  a  remarkable  collection  of  wax  figures^ 
representing  the  female  form  in  all  the  stages,  and  in 
all  die  incidents  of  parturition.  In  fine,  a  chapel  for  the 
use  of  the  united  members  of  the  Institute.  Almost 
all  these  halls  and  apartments  are  adorned  with  pictures' 
and  paintings  in  ftesco,  00  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and 
form  one  of  the  imist  magnificent  abodes  ever  conse- 
crated to  the  arts  and  sciences.  I  have  already  observ- 
ed, that  regular  instructions  are  given  to  young  painter? 
in  the  hall  of  the  academy  ;  I  must  here  add,  that  pro- 
fesses attend  and  deliver  lectures  gratis,  at  stated  pe- 
riods, to  all  students,  on  the  di&rent  acts,  in  thdr  jCr 
spective  halls,  <^ 

Bologna  owes  this  supeih  establishment  to  ooe  of  its 

citizens,  General  Count  MaraigUt  who,  after  having 

passed  maiy  years  in  the  Imperial  service,  returned  to 

his  native  country,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 

I  his  fortune,  to  the  prppagatlcwi 

e^  in  its  bosom.  .  He  bestowed 

ible  collection^  of  every  kind,  and 

led  a  sodety  d  men  of  the  first 

,  in  each  art  ajod  science,  which 

if  die  Inatituta  <M  Bohgna.    Tp 

lo<^;e  this  socie^,  and  recdve  the  above-mentioned 

vol.,  I,  Se 
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collections,  die  dty  purchased  the  Pmbtxto  Cetlegi,  anfl 
had  it  fitted  up  in  its  present  style  combining  grandeur 
and  convenience.  This  airangement  took  place  in  the 
year  1714.  Since  that  period  the  Imtituto  has  beea 
fenriched  by  the  donations  of  several  illustrious  peraoost 
and  particularly  of  Benedict  XIV.  a  pontiff  of  tui  en- 
lighted  and  capacious  mind,  who  encouraged  the  scien. 
ces,  in  aU  parts  of  the  Rom^n  state,  but  particultfly  hi 
Bologna,  his  native  city.  An  Englishman,  accustomed 
to  the  rich  endowments  of  hia  own  country  wiU  hear 
with  astonishment,  tiiat  this  grarKi  establishment  so  w^ 
Aimished  with  all  the  materi^  of  science,  and  so  w^ 
supplied  with  proJbaBors  of  the  first  abilities  md  repu- 
tation, does  not  possess  an  annual  income  of  seven 
hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  and  lus  sumrise  wiU  increase, 
when  it  is  added,  that  the  want  of  a  Wger  income  has 
hitherto  been  abundantly  supplied  by  me  zeal  wA  ^ 
indefatigable  assiduity  of  the  govemOTs  and  {xx^essors^ 

From  the  Imtituto  we  Baturally  pass  to  the  UniverEa* 
ty  the  gl(Hy  of  fiolt^na,  and  equal,  if  not :» the  Bolog- 
pese  pretend,  superior  in  antiquity,  and  once  in  iepue»- 
tion,  to  the  most  celebrated  acwmies  in  Eim}p& 
The  honors,  tides,  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by 
):ings  and  emperors,  by  synods  and  ponti&,  the  dtfep- 
ence  paid  to  its  (pinions,  and  the  reverence  Uiat  wailed 
Upon  its  graduates,  prove  the  high  estimation  in  wMcb 
it  was  once  held ;  and  the  names  of  Gratian  and  .^M9> 
vandus,  t^Mj^^hi  a  Gug&elmmU  <^  Ferres  aAd  CatH- 
itit  are  aloneKmcient  to  shew  that  this  high  estim^ioii 
-was  not  unmerited.  The  Sctuile  publiche,  or  haHs  of 
the  univerdty,  form  a  very  noUe  building ;  aeven^ 
professors  are  emp1o;^'0^ana  tb&'endowments  are  Veiy 
considerable.  Trie  humber  of  students  bowerer  m  not 
adequ^e  to  the  fame  and  splendor  of  such  aiH^t^^iah- 
ment,  as  it  scarce  amounts  to  five  hund|^j['j|hfle  aa- 
eieatly  h  exceeded  twice  as  many  d^^Hft.  Tlie 
decrease  here,  as  at  Padua,  is  to  be  ast^^^Ko  the  tmA- 
tiplication  of  »nular  estaUishmcnts  9tK  Chriitei 
cDuniries. 
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Beftdes  the  Itutituto  and  the  Unrversity,  two  Aca- 
demies of  infenor  lustre  and  celebrity  watch  over  th? 
interests  of  literature,  and  endeavcr  to  extend  the  em- 
pire of  the  Muses.  They  aie  entitled,  by  a  playful  op- 
position, the  Inqmeti  and  the  Oziosi,  and  abandoning 
the  higher  regions  of  science  to  the  speculations  of  their 
brethren  of  Ae  two  great  seminaries  of  learning,  they 
range  at  lai]ge  tfaroimi  die  fields  of  fancy,  and  amuse 
themselves  in  collecting  its  flowers.  The  youth,  whom^ 
I  mentiMied  above  as  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences Eiutachto  Manjredij  did  honor  to  these  societies, 
by  bis  poetic^  efiusions,  and  is  ranked  for  tenderness 
aad  delicacy  among  the  first  Italian  poets,  in  light  aiij 
cempositiims.  Zanotti,  ScarselH,' Robertit  and  Sarise- 
vermot  have  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the 
same  line.  In  snort,  the  two  grand  features  of  the  Bo-> 
lognese  character,  are  formed  by  the  two  most  honor- 
able passions  that  can  animate  the  human  soul — the 
love  of  Knowledge,  and  the  love  of  Liberty  ;  passions 
which  predominate  through  the  whole  series  of  their 
history,  and  are  jusUy  expressed  on  their  stendard,  where 
'<  LiberlBfi"  bl^es  m  golden  letters  in  the  centre,  while 
"  Bononia  docet'*  waves  in  embroidery  down  the  bor- 
ders. 

The  fountain  in  the  great  square  is  much  celebrated, 
but  more,  I  think,  than  it  deserves.  The  statues  are 
good,  particularly  diat  of  Neptune  ;  but  the  figures  are 
crowded  into  a  space  too  sniall  fcH*  such  a  group,  and 
Neptune,  "  the  earth-rfiakmg  god,"  armed  with  that 
trident  v^iich  controuls  the  ocean, 

**'Et  vutas  ayerit  Byrteset  tampent  fequor," 

tuna.  ittle  purpose,  in  superintending  i^ 
few  I  bins  squirting  mere  threads  of  wa- 
ter f  s  and  nostrils.  The  god  should 
have  ck,  a  river  ^uld  have  burst  irom 
und(  e  mermaids  and  dolphins,  instead 
of  b  the  narrow  cornice  ot  his  pedestal, 
^xHi  d  sporting  in  the  H'avea.     &hg]^ 
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should  be  tiie  attitude,  and  such  the  accompanimcfits 

of  ihe  God  of  the  Ocean  ;  and  such  is  the  Fontana  £ 
Tfevi,  in  Rome. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  March,  we  set  out  from  Bolc^- 
na,  and  still  rolling  along  the  Via  Emilia,  through  a 
beautiful  country,  arrived  about  two  o'clock  at  Imoia^ 
twenty  nules  from  Bologna.  This  neat  little  town 
stands  on  or  near  the  ^te  of  Fcoiim  ComeUi  ruhicd  m 
the  wars  between  the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Longo- 
bardi.  It  was  the  See  of  the  present  Pope,  befiirehis 
deration  to  the  pontifical  throne.  It  cc»itains  -litde 
Worth  notice :  its  Corinthian  cathedral  was  never  finish- 
ed without,  ncx-  completely  fumi^ed  witlun,  and  of 
course  scarce  deserves  a  viut.  Imob  has  its  academy 
failed  the  Industriosi,  and  can  boast  of  several  men  <tif 
eminence  in  Uterature,  particularly  poets  ;  amcmg  these, 
Zap^  and  Zampieri  are  much  esteemed  (<x  a  ceitaii^ 
graceful  refinement,  and  delicacy  of  semiraent  and  ex- 
pression. Imola,  though  situated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  plam  of  Milan,  derives  from  the 
neighboring  Appennines  a  considerable  portion  of  ^ 
'  beau^  of  mountwious  landscape,  of  which  Monte  Ba- 
laUh  seen  from  the  ramparts,  westward,  presents  a 
striking  instance.  The  river  that  bathes  its  walls,  has 
changed  its  Roman  name  Vatrenus,  into  the  more  sono- 
rous appellation  of  Santamo. 

From  Imola  to  Faenza  (Faventia)  is  about  ten  miles. 
TTus  ancient  town  is  spacious  and  wdl  built :  its  great 
square,  with  a  fine  range  of  porticos  on  either  side,  and 
a  Corinthian  church  belongmg  to  the  Dominicans,  de- 
serve attention.  Its  catiiedral  is  Gothic,  and  not  re- 
maikable.  We  could  discover  within  the  vicinity  of 
this  city,  fi:w  traces  of  the  pine-groves,  which  seem  an- 
cientfy  to  have  formed  one  of  the  most  conqiicuous 
features  of  its  tenitary. 

Undique  lolers 
.   Am  coronantem  nntrire  Faventia  |uniuD.         8U.  viii. 

Nine  miles  from  Faenza^  beyinid  the  river  MonUme^ 
aAoently  the  Ufens»  Stands  Forli  (Forum  JLJvii)  a  loi^ 
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well-buDt  town,  with  a  very  spacious  and  handson 
square.  The  cathedral  not  remarkable  in  itself,  co 
tarns  a  very  beautiful  chapel  lined  with  the  finest  m: 
ble,  adorned  with  painting,  and  surmounted  with 
well  proportioned  dome.  This  chapel  bears  the  title 
Fergine  del  Fuaco.  The  tabernacle  in  the  chapel 
the  sacrament,  is  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo.  T 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mercurtate  is  a  grand  edifii 
and  deserves  attention  on  account  of  its  anttqui 
Forli  has  an  academy  under  the  title  of  the  Ftiargy 
and  has  produced  several  men  of  literary  merit ;  anio 
otben,  the  ^bbate  Pellegrino  Oaudenzt^  who  might 
styled  the  Italian  Klopstock,  if  the  laws  of  eupho 
would  allow  names  of  such  oppoaite  sound,  to 
brought  into  contact. 

From  ForU  to  ForUmpopoli  is  four  miles.  This  lat 
town,  anciently  Forum  Fupilii,  is  small  but  neat.  Hei 
to  Cesena  is  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  We  arri> 
there  late  in  the  evening. 

In  leaving  Bologna  we  turned  our  backs  upon  i 
fertile  and  most  extensive  plains  of  Milan,  and  be{ 
gradually  to  approach  the  Adriatic  on  one  side,  and  ' 
Apennines  on  the  other.  The  road,  however,  still  a 
tinues  lo  give  the  traveller  all  the  advantages  of 
plain,  as  scarce  an  eminence  rises  to  retard  his  coui 
befOTe  he  reaches  Ancona ;  while  he  enjoys  all 
beauties  of  a  mountainous  country,  in  the  hills  on 
right,  that  sometimes  advance,  and  sometimes  ret 
varying  their  forms  and  landscape  almost  at  every  st 
Mountains  crowned  with  towers,  castles  or  towns 
stnking  feature  of  Italian,  and  particularly  of  Apenn 
scenery,  had  often  attracted  our  attention  during  ' 
progress,  and  increasing  upon  us  from  Faenza,  in  nii 
per,  boldness  and  beau^,  repeatedly  forced  on  our 
,  JprT'>';'^^^^escnptive  verse, 

R*-  •     .,,  M  .''?:<Se"iuaiiu  prnniptis  oppida  taxis. 

!,  i'  "TW^^mbeifcss  rivers  ruling  from 

mountains,  iitieracet  the  pbin,  and  bathing  the  til 
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woiB  walls  of  mmy  an  ancient  town,  seemed  to  e^tubit 
Hk:  original  of  tbe  next  line, 

Fluminaque  ontiquos  subterixbentia  muros.  157. 

These  streams,  it  is  true,  are  mere  rills,  as  most  rivers 
are  in  soudiem  countries  during  the  htats  of  summer, 
and  may  easily  deceive  tbe  superficial  traveller,  who 
passing  their  dry  channels  in  that  season,  may  vety  na- 
turally suppose  that  their  aources  have  &iled,  and  tlotf 
the  streams  themselves  exist  only  in  description.  To 
this  mistaken  noUon  we  perhaps  owe  the  poetical  fiction 
of  Lucan  when  he  represents  Czsar  as  stepping  over 
the  unnoticed  Xanthus, 

Inscias  in  sicco  serpentem  pulvere  rivom 
Truisierat,  qui  X^Dthus  erat,  lab.  ix.  274*5i 

as  well  as  Addison's  [Aea^g  lines.* 

Sometimes  mi^ided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 

I  look  for  stretma  immortalized  in  Bong, 

That  lo«t  in  aileBce  and  oblivion  lie, 

n>um  are  their  fountains,  and  their  cbanneli  dry) 

Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  muses  skill, 

And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still. 

But  when  swelled  by  the  rains  in  autumn,  or  by  the 
inciting  snows  in  spnng,  these  apparently  petty  rills  co- 
ver then-  broad  channels,  fill  tiieir  banks,  and  swell  into 
considerable  rivers. 

Cesena  retains  its  ancient  name  unaltered  by  time  fx 
by  barbarism.  It  is  a  little  clean  town,  beautihiUy  situ- 
ate at  tbe  foot  of  a  ridge  of  fine  hills  covered  wiUt  vil- 
las and  convents ;  the  eminence  immediately  over  the 
town  b  crowned  widi  a  romantic  old  castle.  Its  cathe- 
dral scarcely  deserves  notice,  but  its  ancitnt  trndge  ot 
three  vast  arches  merits  attention.  The  late  Pope  Pius 
VI.  was  bom  at  Cesma,  and  with  all  the  partiality  of  a 
jutive,  adorned  it  with  various  edifices,  and  dignified  h 

"Letter  to  Lar4Hi]ifitXi 
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with  several  privileges.  His  countrymen,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment,  erected  a  bronze  statue  over  the  gate 
of  the  Town-hall,  representing  him  m  the  usual  attitude 
■  of  Pc^»es,  that  is,  as  giving  his  benediction.  The  in- 
Ma^on  is,  "  Civi  Optimo,"  a  styk  perfectly  Roman, 
whMi  ^lied  to  the  sovereign,  and  used  only  in  the 
early  penods  of  the  monarchy,  while  the  bold  spirit  of 
republican  equality  still  breathed  m  a  few  -surviving 
Romans.  The  soil  around  the  town  is  fertile,  and  w» 
anciendy  remarkable,  as  the  hilly  reg:ions  of  Italy  gene- 
lalty  were,  Gx  excellent  wines ;  sudi,  at  least,  was  the 
opinion  of  Bj^;  e  vmes  have  degene* 

ratnl  or  t^^  d ;  or  i^tetber  the  de- 

fect was  in  buri  ^  at ;  but  we  thought  the 

wines  m  Crt«w 

About  two  n  ■  flows  a  stream,  called 

the  Pitatello,  s  the  ancient  Rubicon, 

There  stood  on  its  ncMthem  bank  an  obelisk,  with  the 
decree  of  the  senate  and  Roman  pet^lc  inscribed  on 
its  pedestal,  and  two  other  inscriptions  on  its  sides. 
The  French  destroyed  this  obehsk.  The  slabs  that 
formed  the  pedestal  lay  half  buried  in  a  &rm-yard,  ahovt 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  road,  where  we  dug  tbem  up 
and  placed  them  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

The  Pisetello  like  most  other  mountain  streams,  is 
Tery  shallow  in  dry  weather  ;  but  its  bulks  are  high  in 
some  places,  and  in  others,  its  channel  is  wide  ;  so  that « 
k  mignt  occasionally  present  a  nuts  oS  waters  conside- 
rate enou^  to  embarrass  an  army  in  its  passage.  Its 
aides  ate  shaded  with  poplars,  aoid  present  a  pretqr 
s^tary  scene.  But  it  must  be  observed,  th^,  notwith- 
standing the  abovementioned  inscriptions,  which  are 
ffeneralfy  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  the  name  and 
fioncM^  of  this  streamlet  are  disputed,  and  that  the  in. 
habitants  of  both  Savignano  and  Rimim,  boldly  main< 
tain  that  their  respective  rivers  have  a  better  title,  than 
the  Puatel/o  to  the  classical  appellation  of  the  Rubicon, 
and  to  the  veneiati<Hi  of  the  traveller.  I  must  add» 
what  the  reader  will  be  not  a  little  surprized  to  hear, 
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that  the  learned  ore  nearly  as  much  divided  about  Ae 
inod.em  as  about  the  ancient  name  of  this  rivulet. 

To  understand  the  difficulties  of  this  question,  he 
must  be  informed,  that  between  Cesena  and  Savignano, 
the  Via  Emilia  is  intersected  by  three,  streams ;.  the 
first  is  about  two  miles  from  Cesena  :  the  second,  five, 
and  the  third,  eight.  The  first  is  commonly,  I  believe 
called,  and  certainly  marked  in  the  most  correct  m.^}S, 
such  as  that  of  the  learned  Jesuits  Afatre  and  Boseovick, 
PisateUo ;  the  second,  Rugone,  Jtugosa,  Rigosa,  ot 
Urgme  ;  the  third  is  called  Borco,  and  bathes  me  walls 
of  Saoignano.  These  three  rills,  beforer^ey  GUI  into 
the  nei^bOTirtg  Adriatic,  unite  and  formS.*  considera- 
ble  river  called  the  Fiumecinn.  In  opposition  to  mod 
Italian  writers,  Cluvcrius  maintains  Tand  it  is  difficult 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  so  attentive  and  indefatiga- 
ble an  investigate)  that  the  former  is  called  BKgonep 
'that  this  appellation  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Rubi- 
cone,  and  that  the  second  is,  properly  speaking^  the 
Pisatello.  However  we  must  assert  upon  the  autho- 
rity, not  of  maps  or  of  books  only,  but  of  the  inn- 
keeper and  the  drivers,  an  authority  perhaps  more  deci- 
sive on  such  a  question,  that  the  common  name  of  the 
first  stream  is  now  the  Pisateih,  and  that  (^  the 
second  Ac  Rugone. 

But  notwitt^tanding  the  difference  of  names,  it  is  - 
,  still  evident,  that  the  stream  now  called  Pisatelb  is'  a 
branch  only  of  the  Rubicon ;  and  equally  so,  th^  the 
river  which  Cxsar  passed,  was  not  the  Pisateti)^  or 
the  Rugone,  but  ttmt  which  is  formed  by  the  three 
streams  united,  and  is  now  called  the  Fiumectrto,  To 
prove  this  circumstance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
that  Cassar  marched  from  Ravena  to  Rimini,  by  the 
direct  road  (f(H-  as  he  was  in  haste  we  camiot  suppcse 
that  he  deviated  from  it)  that  is,  not  by  the  Via  Emilia, 
but  by  that  which  rum  along  the  sea  ^lore,  and  is  called 
the  Lower  Road  :  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  distance 
ofthe  Fiumecimax.  pre9CntfromRavena<Hi  oneside,  and 
from  Ritmni  on  the  other,  E^ees  with  the  distance  as- 
cribed to  the  Rubicon,  fit>m  the  same  towns  in  the  an- 
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went  idnenuies.  Moreover  it  b  highly  pobable,  or  a$ 
the  above-mentioned  learned  geographer  maintains, 
nearly  certain,  that  the  ancient  Via  Emilia,  instead  of 
pas»lig  the  three  streams,  turned  to  the  sea,  and  cross- 
ed the  Rubicon  over  a  bridge,  at  the  point  where  the 
rivers  unite,  and  which  is  theref<»e  called,  in  the  itinera- 
ries, "  ad  Confluenteis."  Rimim,  by  the  present  road^ 
is  only  ei^teen  very  short,  that  is,  ^Kteen  ancient 
miles,  wWle  it  was  formerly  twenty,  from  Cesena  ;  the 
di&erence  evidently  implies  a  turn  in  the  road,  which 
could  be  no  other  than  that  leading  fiom  Cesena  to  the 
bridge,  "  ad  Confluenteis." 

ThCTe  were,  therefore,  two  passages  over  the  Rubi* 
con  anciently,  the  one  by  the  Via  Emilia,  over  a  bridge, 
*'  ad  Confluenteis ;"  the  other,  about  a  mile  tower 
down,  or  nearer  the  sea,  on  the  direct  road  from  Raven- 
na to  Rimini.  This  latter  then  was  the  passage,  and 
here  was  the  celebrated  spot  where  Caesar  stood,  and 
absorbed  in  thoilght  suspended  for  a  moment  his  own 
fortunes,  the  fate  of  Rome,  and  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind ;  here  appeared  the  warlike  phantom,  commission- 
ed by  the  furies,  to  steel  the  bosom  of  the  relenting;' 
chief,  and  to  hurry  him  on  to  the  work  of  destruction;, 
and  here  too,  arose  the  Genius  of  Rome,  the  awfiil  form 
of  the  mighty  Parent,  to  restrain  the  fury  of  her  rebel 
son,  and  to  arrest  the  blow  leveUed  at  justice  and  at  li- 
berty. 

ITt  Tentum  cet  parvi  Jtubiconia  ad  undu 
iDgens  visa  duel  patriw  trepidantis  imago,  , 

Clara  per  obscuram  vultu  mtestissima  noctem 
Turrigero  canoe  eSiiudes  vertice  cHdcs.         ImcM,  .lib>  i. 

Here  Caesar  passed,  and  cast  the  die,  that  decided  the 
&te,  not  of  Rome  only,  of  her  consuls,  of  her  senates, 
and  of  her  armies,  but  of  nauns  and  empires,  of  king- 
doms and  repubUcs,  that  thB  slept  in  embryo  in  the 
bosom  of  futurity. 

In  crossing  the  Rubicon,  the  traveller  passes  from 
Cisalpine  Gaul  into  Ithly  properlv  so  calle(^  and  enters. 
the  territoty  of  the  Uinbn,  that  is  Umbria.    This  pro- 
T0£  ]  23 
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nee,  though  it  retains  its  genoal  namej  is  divided  into 
aious  wbitrary  departments,  such  as  the  Legazione 
•Urbmo,  Marca  d'Jnctma,  &c.  of  which,  as  of  most 
milar  j^rtitions,  I  shall  take  little  or  no  notice ;  because 
ley  are  mere  transient  distinctions,  adapted  to  the  par- 
cularadrmoistration  of  each  district,  and  VMying  with 
very  accidentalchangeinthe  system  of  government.  A 
w  miles  from  Cesma  we  came  within  s^bt  of  the  Adri- 
tic  on  d»e  left,  while  on  the  right,  the  mountainsincieaae 
1  hei^t  and  in  magnificence.  On  the  summit  of  one 
\at  rose  in  fuU  view  before  us,  covered  with  snow  and 
hining  with  ice,  rose  the  town  of  S.  Marino,  bosom- 
d  in  the  regions  6i  winter,  and  half  lost  in  the  doads. 
Che  genius  of  Liberty  alrae  could  have  founded,  and 
upported  a  Republic,  in  such  a  ^tuation  ! 

Savtgmmo  on  the  Sorco  is  a  large  handsone  tovra, 
jut  I  believe,  contains  nothing  remarkable.  Thence 
»  Itimmi,  and,  indeed,  to  Ancona,  the  road  runs  along 
he  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  presenting  such  scenery 
ts  the  sea  on  cHie  ^de,  and  on  the  other  the  Apenimies, 
M-  r^ber  their  attendant  mountains  must  naturally  for- 
lish.  About  four  miles  from  Saitignani^  we  passed 
the  Imm  (anciently  Flusa)  and  six  miles  further,  cross- 
ing the  ancient  Ariminus,  now  the  Marecekia,  entered 
Simitu  (Ariminum).  The  bridge  over  which  we  pass- 
ed, is  of  marble,  and  in  the  beat  style  of  Rc»nan  archi- 
tecture ;  it  was  erected  in  the  times  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  Cssar,  and  inscribed  with  tneir  names. 
It  con»sts  (rffive  arches  with  niches  for  statues  between, 
and  a  regular  cornice  surmounting  both  arches  and 
niches.  Its  solidity,  boldness  and  beauty,  as  well  as 
the  date  of  its  erection,  Iiave  led  many  connoisseurs  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  the  work  of  Vitruvius.  The  gate 
on  the  oppodte  side,  under  which  the  traveller  passes 
on  his  way  to  Pesaro,  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus, 
of  the  best  materials  an^  noblest  form.  The  order  ts 
Corinthian,  but  in  somewespects  peculiar.  The  bar> 
barous  taste  of  the  middle  ages  crowned  this  monument 
of  Roman  grandeur  with  a  Gothk:  battlement,  a  defor- 
mity which  is  still  allowed  to  exist,  '*  in  media  luee 
Italia"  in  such  an  age  and  in  such  a  country. 
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Rimini  is  large  and  well  built.  In  the  pnncipal  square 
is  a  ftNintainj  and  a  statue  of  Paul  V.  changed  into  that 
erf  St.  Gsrdentius  by  the  French,  who,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, seem,  I  know  not  how,  to  have  forgotten  their 
usual  propensity  to  destruction.  The  cathedral  had 
been  turned  by  them  into  a  military  hospital,  and  so 
much  disfigured  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  ioe  public  wor- 
ship. The  church  of  the  Dominican  Friars  was,  there- 
fore, used  Ux  the  purposes  of  cathedral  service.  That 
of  St.  Francis,  adorned  with  a  profusion  erf  marble, 
deserves  notice,  particularly  as  it  is  suposed  to  be  the 
last  in  Italy,  if  we  except  however  the  cathedral  oX 
Milan,  into  which  Gothic  forms  and  crnaments  have 
been  admitted.  It  was  buih  in  the  year  1450,  a  period 
when  the  latter  style  began  to  give  way  to  the  restored 
]V6pcnlions  of  Roman  architecture.  However,  tlus  at- 
tempt to  resume  the  graces  of  antiquity  docs  not  seem 
to  have  succeeded,  as  the  orders  are  Ul  iHX)p(xtioned, 
and  the  whole  edifice  is  clumsy  and  whimsical.  Se< 
vera!  other  churches  and  some  palaces  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  die  traveller. 

The  port  of  Rimini  is  much  obstructed  by  the  sands 
swept  along  by  the  river  in  its  descent  irom  the  neigh- 
borii^  mountains ;  and  though  much  labor  has  been 
employed,  and  money  expended,  in  order  to  keep  h 
clear,  yet  at  [sesent  it  admits  small  vessels  only  ;  an 
inconvenience  incidental  to  all  ports  formed  by  nwin* 
tain  tcnrents,  when  they  fall  into  the  sea  near  their  sour- 
ces, and  before  they  have  time  to  deposit  the  gravelly 
particles  with  which  they  are  necessarily  encumbered. 
Some  fragments  of  marble  linings  and  piers  remain  to 
attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  this  port. 

Of  the  history  of  Rimim  it  can  otuy  be  said,  that 
after  haying  suffered  in  common  with  all  the  other  cities 
in  Itajy,  the  ravages  of  the  first  barbarian  bvaders,  and 
bowra  its  neck  iat  some  years  under  die  Gothic  sceptre, 
it  was  restcsed  to  the  empire  by  fielisarius,  and  at  the 
&U  (rf  th»  Exarchate  was  annexed  once  more  to  the 
Roman  territory,  in  the  eighth  century.      Since  that 
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period,  though  occa^nally  (^tracted  by  fections,  and 

sometimes  enslaved  by  its  own  citizens,  it  has  never 
entirely  dissolved  the  tie  that  binds  it  to  the  parent  ci^, 
nor  refused  to  pay  legal  submission  to  its  pondfis.  But 
the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  recwds  of  Rimmi  is, 
without  doubt,  that  which  6rst  reg^red  its  name  in 
the  p£^  of  histor}',  and'still  ^ves  it  a  claim  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller.  Jtimipi  was  the  first  town  that 
beheld  Cxsar  in  arms  against  bis  cpuntiy.  After  hav- 
ing harangued  his  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  RubiccHi, 
and  made  the  last  appeal  from  the  laws  to  the  sword,  be 
rushed  forward  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  at  day<tKeak 
appeared,  surrounded  with  his  cohorts,  in  the  fonun  at 
Jtimim.  The  untimely  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  aUrra 
and  confusion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  threatening  a^tect 
of  Ciesar,  are  circumstances,  which  the  lustt^wi  dis- 
creetly -leaves  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers  ]  while 
the  poet  finds  in  them  the  materials  of  sublime  descrip. 
ton: 

GoDstiiit  ut  capto  jussuB  deponere  miles 
Signa  foro,  stridor  lituflm,  clangorquetubarum 
Nod  pia  concinuit  cum  rauco  classica  comu. 
Rupta  quies  populis,  stratibque  excita  juventus 

Diripinnt  sacris  affixa  penacbus  arma. 

Ut  notee  fulaereaijuilic,  Romiuiaque  siena, 
Et  celsus  medio  conspectus  in  agmine  Cfesar, 
BiriguCre  metu,  geltdos  pavor  occupat  artua. 
Jf^  inc.  1.-256,  S^e. 
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CHAP.  VUS. 


CattoSea — J'esaro — Fano — 77ie  Metaurus  and  Monte 
Aidrubala — Senegaglim — Ancona,  tts  Harbor  and 
Triumphal  arch — Laretto,  andthe  Santa  Casa — Tol- 
kntmo — Ponte  Delia  Trove. 

Close  to  Simini  we  passed  the  river  Ansa  or  Apru- 
aa.  Thence  to  Ancona,  the  scenery  continues  the 
same  ;  the  Adriatic  on  the  left ;  on  the  r^;ht,  fine  fer- 
tile hills  covered  with  buildings,  and  rismg  graduallv  in 
height,  till  they  swell  into  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
abmit  fifteen  miles  southwest.  Among  the  lulls,  S. 
Marino  presents  to  the  eye,  a  perpendicular  precipice  of 
tremendous  height,  and  of  cra^y  aspect,  and  long  con- 
tinues to  form  a  most  majestic  and  conspicuous  featiu^ 
of  the  land3C^)e.  The  first  stage  is  CattoBca,  a  title 
pven  to  this  place,  because  it  became  the  asylum  qf  the 
orthodox  pre^s,  who  receded  from  the  council  held 
at  Smitti,  when  they  found  that  the  Arian  faction  seem- 
ed lilcely  to  iH«v^.  Such  at  least  is  the  import  of  an 
inscription  in  the  principal  church,  a  neat  edifice,  with 
aliWi  Godiic  tower  opposite.  The  river  Coneha,  which 
flows  a  few  miles  from  CattoUea,  on  the  road  to  Rbnini, 
supposed,  by  Cluverius,  to  be  the  "  Crustumium  rapax" 
of  Lucaii. 

About  ten  miles  from  CattoUea,  is  Pesaro  (Psaurus)  a 
large,  clean,  iury  town,  with  a  handsome  sqiiare  orna- 
mented by  a  noble  fountain,  and  formerly  by  a  marble 
statue  of  Urban  VIII.  lately  destroyed  by  the  French. 
Most  of  Ac  churches  are  remarkable  for  their  paintings, 
and  some  foe  &eir  architectaiCi     Among  the  latter  are 
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S.  Giaoanm,  La  Misericordia,  and  S.  Caroh.  Several 
palaces  have  the  same  claim  to  attention.  On  the 
whole,  few  towns  have  a  handsomer  or  more  prepossess- 
ing appearance  than  Pesaro.  The  Iwidge  over  tiie 
Foglia  anciently  the  Pesaurus,  is  a  very  noble  edifice, 
and  though  not  ancient,  worthy  of  being  so. 

About  seven  miles  further  is  Fano  (Faiium  Fortunac) 
a  weU-buift,  and  very  handsome  town.  One  of  the 
gates  of  Fane  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus ;  a  gal- 
isry  or  portico  of  five  arcades  was  built  over  it,  at  a  la- 
ter period,  that  is,  under  Constantine ;  die  wbnAe  is,  or 
was,  Ctninthian.  It  was  considerably  ddaced,  and  the 
upper  story  destroyed,  by  the  art^ery,  in  a  cuitest 
between  this  town  and  Julius  IL  Several  pillars  still 
lie,  as  they  seem  to  have  fallen,  on  the  platform  abuve 
the  arch.  On  the  three  different  cornices,  tljereare  three 
inscriptions.  The  churches  at  Fano  are  not  infcriw  to 
those  at  Pesaro.  The  theatre  was  a 
dipus  edifice,  but  has  been  so  kmg 
has  at  present  much  the  appearance  a 

The  Via  Flaminia  here  turns  froi 
tiw  Apennines,  and  runs  along  the  ba 
rus,  now  called  the  Metaro,  or  fi 
This  river,  a  streamlet  in  dry  weathe 
judge  by  its  wide-extended  bed,  and 
thrown  over  it,  form  in  rainy  seaso 
water.  Ite  western  banks  are  coven 
increase  in  height  and  declivity  as  tl 
sea.  To  the  east,  opens  a  plain,  I 
eminences,  and  contracting  in  t»%adt 
ward,  where  the  hills  line  the  banks  i 
Adriatic  occupies  the  north,  and  to  i 
Apennines  in  irregular  forms,  interru 
steep  dell,  through  which  the  river  I 
The  character  of  boisterous  rapidi^,  j 

'The  Btuilica  annexed  to  the  foram  of 
and  built  bf  Vitruvius.  Would  it  be  imposs 
traces  of  an  edific«,  which  from  the  account 
form  and  proportionB,  Beems  to  have  been  ol 
tode  and  bea^tJ  i  None  are  now  obaerr^e 
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agrees  with 
Apennines,  or  confined  v 
base  of  tlitae  mountuns. 

Veloxqu 

Cmis  renientes  oh 
Hob  ^sia,  Sapiiqae  Uv&d 
Vertice  coatorquenB  unda 


The  banks  of  this  river  we 
tre  of  (me  of  the  most  gloi 
ries  evdr  obtained  by  tfi 
saved  Rome,  biy  depriving 
reinforcements,  and  antici 
cuttkig  off  at  one  stroke  6 
the  flower  of  her  rising  ge 
The  descripti(Hi  which 
of  Metaurus  is  animated  ai 
the  learned  seem  to  doub 
certain  tfie  spot  on  u^iich  : 
able  us  to  guess  at  it  wtti 
ing  to  the  historian,  both 
near  Ae  Sena,  about  four  i 
w  to  use  his  words,  "  Ad 
et  qningentos  iodc  passu: 
began  tus  retreat,  "  prin 
hour  after  sunset ;  and  afie 
for  some  time,  reached  tb 
from  the  Sena,  and  diere  ! 
following  the  bsi^s  from  t 
order  to  discover  some  pk 
and  attacked  by  the  Rom 
at  an  early  hour,  f<x'  after  i 
bloody  contest,  it  was  oi 
cided  in  favor  of  the  Roi 
erat,  ^tisque  et  calor  hia 
(hones)  amxim  ^mixbet 
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Senegag&a  is  a  very  well  1111111,  tarjt  tmA  dppanntljr 
flourishing  town.  The  cathedral  of  the  Cuinthian  «*. 
der  was  lately  rebuilt,  and  its  hi^  altar  adorned  wHh  a 
most  beautiful  tabernacle,  by  the  tHTsent  bishop,  Cardi- 
nal Onorati,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
taste  andpubik  spirit.  Unfortunately  for  the  town,  his 
means  of  mdulring  the  useful  jBtipensities  which  natu- 
rally follow  sucn  endowmcnta,  have  been  cconpletelj 
annihilated  by  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  and  all  tm- 
nrovements,  since  die  &tal  period  of  their  arrival,  have 
been  totally  su^iended.  The  distance  from  this  town  to 
Ancona  is  twenty  four  computed,  twenty  real  miles. 
A  Bttfc  beyond  Com  Frascata,  at  the  Boeca  de  ftumg- 
eim,  we  peesed  the  Esino,  the  Roman  Aesis,  entered  Pi- 
cenum,  and  arrived  late  at  Ancona. 

jtfmma  retains  its  ancient  name,  supposed  to  be  dd' 
lived  from  its  recBnktg  posture,  and  no  small  share  of 
its  anoetrt  prosperity,  as,  Venice,  excepted,  it  is  still  the 
most  populous  and  the  most  trading  city  on  the  diores 
of  the  Adriatic  Most  of  the  towns  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned  were  founded  by  various  Qallic  tribes.  An- 
cona boasts  a  nobler  origin.  It  was  built  by  a  band 
of  Syracusan  patriots  who,  to  avoid  the  insolence  and 
lawless  sway  of  Dionysius  die  tyrant,  abandoned  their 
cotmtry,  and  settled  on  this  coast,  about  four  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  It  was  ancientfy  remarkable  for  a 
«e)ebrafed  temple  of  Venus,  and,  like  Paphos  and  Cj- 
ihera,  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  erf 
the  Goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty.*  In  reality,  it  would 
be  difficuh  to  find  a  situation  more  conformaWe  to  the 
'  temper  of  tfie  "  Queen  of  smiles  and  spcHts,"  or  better 
adapted  to  health  and  enjoyment  than  AnCona.  Seated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  forming  a  semicircular  bay,  shelter- 
ed by  its  summit  fit)m  tfe  exhalations  of  the  south, 
covered  by  a  bold  promontory  from  flic  blasts  of  the 
north,  open  only  to  the  breezcofthe  west,  that  wanwto 
on  the  bosom  of  the  water-  which  bathe  its  feet,  and 
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surrounded  hy  ficMo  of  uiexhaustiWe  fertiBtr,  Anooiw 
seems  ibrmed  for  the  abode  of  mirth  and  luxury. 
Hence  it  has  been  remarked  by  travellers,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Aiicona,  and  its  terrhory,  are  of  a  more 
beautiful  form  and  fiiirer  color  than  thtu-  countrymen  ia 
general;  and  though  seveml  invidious  reasons  have  been 
given  to  account  for  this  flattering  distinction,  I  must 
add,  that  their  inor»U  arc  acknowledged  to  be  pure, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  females  unimpeachable. 

The  Romans,  aware  of  the  advantages  of  this  por^ 
made  it  their  principal  naval  station  in  the  Adriatic, 
built  a  magnificent  mole  to  cover  the  harbor,  and  adorn- 
ed it  with  a  triumphal  arch.  This  useful  and  splendid 
work  was  undertaken  and  finished  by  Trajan,  and  to 
him  the  triumphal  arch  is  dedicated.  It  is  still  entire, 
though  stripped  of  its  metal  ornaments ;  the  order  ia 
Corinthian ;  the  materials,  Parian  marble ;  the  form  light, 
ai<d  the  whole  is  considered  as  the  best,  though  not  the 
most  splendid,  nor  the  most  massive  model,  that  re- 
mains of  similar  edifices.  It  was  ornamented  with  sta- 
tues, busts,  and  probably  inferior  decoration  of  bronze; 
but  of  these,  as  I  hinted  above,  it  has  been  long  since 
stripped  by  the  avarice  of  barbarian  invaders,  or  per- 
haps of  ignorant  and  degenerate  Italians.  From  the 
first  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  that  is,  from  the  total 
fall  of  the  arts  to  their  restoration,  it  was  certain  ruin  to 
an  ancknt  edifice  to  retain,  or  lo  be  supposed  to  retain, 
any  oniamsm,  or  even  any  stay  of  metal.  Not  the  in- 
ternal dccorauons  only  w  ere  torn  off,  but  the  very  nub 
pulied  out,  and  not  uniirequently  stones  displaced,  and  ■ 
columns  overtumtd,  to  seek  for  bronze  or  iron.  Of 
this  species  tjf  sacrilegious  plunder  we  find  numberless 
instances,  not  oitiy  in  the  edifice  now  under  our  cona- 
deration,  but  m  »arious  remains  of  antiquity,  and  par- 
ticulurly  mthe  Panheon  and  Colesiuni. 

Nor  will  this  condu^  apjjear  wonderful  m  men  either 
by  birth  or  by  habits,  a*d  grovelling  passions,  baiba- 
rttiis  i  >Nheii  in  our  own  tii«^s  and  almost  before  our 
owii  eyes,  persons  of  rank  and  education  have  not  hea- 
tated  to  diirfjgurc  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  reno. 
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fable  -monuments  of  Grecian  architecture,  to  tear  the 
'  works  of  Phidias  and  Pruxlteles  from  tiieir  original  po- 
sition, and  to  dtmolish  fabrics,  which  timt;,  war,  and 
barbarism,  had  respected  during  twenty  centuries. 
The  French,  whose  rapacity  the  voice  of  Europe  has  so 
loudlv  and  so  justly  censured,  did  not  incur  the  giiiJt  of 
dismantling  ancient  edifices  ;  they  spared  the  walls,  and 
contented  themselves  with  statues  and  paintings,  and 
even  these  they  have  collected  and  arranged  in  halls 
and  galleries,  for  the  inspection  of  travellers  of  all  na- 
tions ;  while,  if  report  does  not  deceive  us,  our  plun- 
derers have  ransacked  the  temples  of  Greece,  to  sell 
their  booty  to  the  highest  bidder,  or,  at  best,  to  piece 
the  walls  of  some  obscure  old  mansion,  with  fragments 
of  Parian  marble,  and  of  Attic  sculpture. 

The  triumph.!  arch  has  only  one  gateway,  is  orna- 
mented with  four  half  columns  on  each  front,  one  at 
each  ade  of  the  gateway,  and  one  at  each  angle.  The 
marble,  particularly  in  the  front  towards  the  sea,  retaint 
its  shining  \>hite',  the  capitaL  of  the  pillars  have  s^'^n-d 
much,  and  lost  the  prominent  parts  of  the  -"panthiis  ; 
however,  on  the  whole,  ihis  arch  may  be  *;onsidered  in 
high  preservation. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  mole  s*il  remains  a  solid 
compact  wall,  formed  of  huge  stoi'-'s  bound  together  by 
iron,  and  rising  to  a  considembi^  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Close  to  it,  but  ^uch  lower,  is  the  modern 
mole,  adorned  in  like  ma--oer  with  a  triuniphal  arch  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  in  it.«rf  not  beautiful,  and  when  com- 
pared with  the  Corin-'hian  arch  that  stands  almost  im- 
mediately over  it,  extremely  cumbersome.  The  ar- 
chitect was  Vamnteili,  a  name  of  considerable  repute  in 
the  architectural  annafs  of  the  last  century  ;  and  if  wc 
may  judge  from  the  soUditv  of  (he  new  mole,  from  the 
elcvarion  of  the  Jight-hou«e  that  terminates  it,  and  from 
the  admirable  arrangeiw^nt  of  the  Lazaretto,  he  seem  to 
have  merited  the  ce*--Ority  which  he  enjoyed.  It 's  dif- 
ficult, however.  <^  conceive  what  motives  could  have 
induced  hii»  to  place  an  arch,  of  so  mixed  a  compc^- 
tjon,  and  no  heavy  a  fiarm,  so  near  to  the  »mple  ^  wiy 
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edifice- of  Tnuan,  unless  it  were  to  diaplay.  their  ojipo* 
Bite  qualities  by  the  contrast,  and  of  course  to  degrade 
and  vilify  hb  own  wtffkmanship.  But  all  modem  ar- 
chitects, not  exceptUig  the  great  names  of  Afw/iael  jIn- 
gelo,  Bramante,  and  PaUtuUo,  have  had  the  fever  of  in- 
novation, and  mc»%  than  ten  centimes  of  unsuccessful 
experiments  have  not  been  sufficient  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  diffidence,  and  to  induce  them  to  suspect  that,  in  de- 
viating  from  the  models  of  antiquity,  uiey  have  aban. 
doned  the  rules  of  symmetry ;  and,  that  in  erecting  edi- 
fices on  their  own  peculiar  plans,  they  have  only  trans- 
mitted their  bad  taste,  in  stone  and  marble  monuments, 
to  posterity. 

The  cathedral  c^  i' 
dark  edifice.  It  cor 
nothing  without,  to  I 
ver,  compensattB  in  i 
Uxk.  Placed  near  i 
tony,  elevated  iar  at 
«*»M»«»i»ds  a  most  i 
theseac^toP^Ai 
on  the  west  bj  the  a 
the  east  it  want^-j^ 
veather,  rests  on  t^ 
lingered  tax  this  deli, 
»nd  while  our  eyes 
panded  before  us,  v 
■econd  «F  April,  thi 
occasionally  from  dn 
the  summit  of  the  pi 
boring  mountaitts. 

There  are,  how«v 
■ervaUMi;  rarticula 
{of  VanvaefU^  as  ak 
Town-ball,  and  the . 
lull  The  Popes  h 
tion  to  the  [Hxiqierit 
a  &ec  port,  aUowed 
All  rel^iws,  ioqproi 
ipd  vtiiy  noble  itpp 
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ia  commerce,  acdvhy,  and  population,  Ancona  is  adU 
iuferior  to  Leghorn,  owing  probably  to  the  situation  of 
the  latter  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  ui  the  heart  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  open,  of  course  to  the  commerce 
of  France,  Spain,  AIHca,  and  the  Mediterranean  tslaads} 
while  the  former,  on  the  Adriatic,  a  sea  comparatively 
unirequented,  faces  Dalmatia,  a  country  little  known  ia 
the  commercial  world,  and  little  ^ven  to  mercantile 
speculation  and  activi^. 

The  general  appearance  of  Ancona,  though  beautifol 
at  a  distance,  is,  within,  dark  and  gloomy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the  want  of 
squares  and  of  great  public  buildings.  Ancona  and  its 
neighboring  towns  and  coasts,  are  celebrated  in  the  £bl- 
lowu^  lines  of  SiUus  Italicus : 


Hlc  6c  qnos  pucnnt  acopnloste  rnrs  Nsmanc 
Et  ^uis  litoiva  fuDUint  altaria  Cuprte, 
Quique  Tmentinu  Mirant  cam  fltimitie  turrr* 
Ceraere  erat:  clrpeata  proculanb  solec«ruBco 
Agraina,  aanguineii  vibrant  in  nuhiUluce. 
St«t  Fucarf  colu«  nee  Sidone  vilior  Ancon, 
Sforice  Beo  Libvce.     Statque  hum«ctata  Voniano 
Atlria>  &  incleioeoa  hinud  ugnifer  .\Kli. 

m.JUU.yvi.*30,4a8. 


Kumana  is  now  Humana  ;  Cupra,  Le  Grotte.    Tnien- 

tium  on  the  banks  of  the  TrorttOy  unknown  at  present. 

The  river  still  bears  its  ancient  name  Vomano  and  AscU 

AtcoH. 
The  distance  &om  Ancona  to  Loretto,  a  about  four* 

teen  miles ;  the  road  hilly,  the  country  in  die  highest 
le  views  on  every  side  extremely 
0,  the  intermediate  stage,  stands  on 
i  a  small  but  haidsome  church, 
e  on  a  very  btJd  and  comraandii^ 
vn  is  modem,  and  owes  its  exis- 
ima  Cata,  and  its  splendor  to  the 
)f  Sixtus  Quintus.  It  is  large,  well 
,  notwithstanding  its  elevated  site 
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welt  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  with  water,  tt  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  rampart  and  from  that  rampart  com- 
mands a  varied  and  most  delightful  prospect  on  all 
aides.  To  the  north  rise  Osimo  the  Auximum  of  the 
ancients,  and  Camurano,  each  on  a  lofty  hill ;  also  close 
to  the  sea,  an  abbey  perched  on  the  summit  of  Monte 
Gomero  (Cumerium  promontorium) ;  on  the  south, 
Monte  &in*o  anciently  Sacrata,  and  Macerata ;  to  the 
west,  Recanati,  and  Mmte  /'tore  ;  with  the  ApennincB 
rising,  broken,  white  and  cmggj-,  behind  ;  while  to  the 
east,  between  two  hills,  the  Adriaric  spreads  its  blue 
expanse,  and  brightening  as  it  retires  from  the  shore, 
vanishes  gradually  Jn  the  white  fleecy  clouds  that  hoc 
der  the  horizon. 

Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  legendary  histo- 
ry of  the  Santissima  Casa,  or  most  holy  house  ;  that  it 
was  the  very  house  which  the  Virgin  Mother,  with  the 
in&nt  Saviour  and  St.  Joseph,  inhabited  at  Nazareth ; 
that  it  was  transported  by  angels  from  Palestine,  when 
that  country  was  totally  abandoned  to  the  infidels,  and 
was  placed,  first  in  Dulmatia,  and  afterwards  an  the 
opposite  shore  in  Italy,  close  to  the  sea  side,  whence, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  two  brothers,  the 
proprietors  of  the  ground,  it  was  removed,  and  finiJIy 
fixed  on  its  present  site.  This  wonderful  event  is  satd 
to  have  takes  place  in  the  year  1294,  and  is  attested  by 
the  ocuhr  evidence  of  some  Dalmatian  peasants,  thie 
testimony  of  the  two  quarrelsome  brothers,  and,  I  be.* 
iieve,  the  declaration  of  a  good  old  lady  of  the  name  of 
Laureta.  Some  had  seen  it  in  Dalmatia,  others  beheld 
h  hovering  in  the  air,  and  many  had  found  it  in  the 
morning  on  a  spot,  which  they  knew  to  have  been  va- 
cant the  evening  before.  Such  is,  at  least  in  general, 
the  account  given  at  Lorelto,  circulated  all  over  Italy, 
piously  admitted  by  many  holy  persons,  and  not  "&  IhUc 
encour^ed  by  the  Popes. 

I  need  not  say,  however,  that  many  men  of  reflectiMi 
in  Italy,  and  indeed  witliin  the  precincts  of  Loretto  itsellj 
consider  this  wonderful  story  as  an  idle  tale,  or  at  best 
a  pious  dream,  conceived  by  a  heated  imagination,  and 
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■irculated  among  an  ignorant  race  of  peaauits  and  fisher- 
men. They  suppose  the-  hol^  house  to  have  bein  a  cot- 
tage or  building  long  buried  in  a  pathless  forest,  and  un- 
tioticed  in  a  country  almost  turned  intoa  desert  by  a  suc- 
cession of  civil  wars,  invasions,  and  revolutions,  duringthe 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  centuries.  A  dream,  an  acciden- 
tal coincidence  of  circumstances  might  have  led  one  w 
more  persons  to  the  discovery  of  this  long  forgotten 
edifice,  and  such  an  incident  workbg  on  minds  heated 
by  sohtude  and  enthusiasm,  might  easily  have  produc- 
ed the  conviction,  and  propagated  the  belief  of  the 
wonderful  tale. 

But  be  the  origin  of  the  holy  house  what  it  may,  the 
effect  of  artifice  or  of  credulity,  it  graduitlly  attracted  the 
attention  first  of  the  country-  round,  then  of  Italy  at 
lage,  and  at  length  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  The 
miracle  was  every  where  heard  with  joy  and  admira- 
tion, and  every  where  wtlcomed  with  implicit  unsus- 
pecting fetth.  EVinces  and  prelates,  rich  and  potH*, 
hitstened  with  pious  alacrity  to  venerate  the  terrestrial 
abode  of  the  incarnate  Word,  and  to  implore  the  pre- 
sent aid  and  influence  of  his  Vii^in  Mother.  Gifts  and 
TOtive  offerings  accumulated  ;  a  miignificent  church  was 
erected  ;  gold,  silver  and  diamonds  blazed  around  eve- 
ry altar,  and  heaps  of  treasures  loaded  the  shelves  of  the 
sacristy ;  various  edifices  lose  round  the  new  temple, 
and  Loretto  became,  as  its  stUl  remains,  a  large  and 
populous  city. 

The  church  was  planned  by  Bramante,  and  is  a  very- 
noble  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  dome 
over  the  point  of  intersection.  Under  this  dome  is 
the  Santa  Casa,  a  building  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
fourteen  high,  vaulted,  of  stone  rougli  and  rather  un- 
even. It  is  (Ufficult  to  discover  the  original  color  of 
the  stone,  as  it  is  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  number- 
Iciis  lamps  continually  burning,  but  it  is  said  to  be  of 
a  reddish  grey  ;  the  interior  is  divided  by  a  silver  rail 
-  into  two  parts  of  unequal  dimensions.  In  the  largest 
is  an  altar  ;  in  the  less,  which  is  considered  as  peculiar- 
ly holy,  is  a  cedar  image  of  the  bi(;»«d,  Virgin  pUced 
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over  die  chimney-piece.  The  exterior  is  oovered  WMi 
a  marble  casing,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters 
and  sculptured  panneb  rqiresenting;  various  incidents 
(rf  Gospel  HistCPTy.  The  font,  the  Mosaics  over  se- 
veral aters,  the  bronze  gates  both  of  the  church  and  at 
the  Santa  Casa,  and  several  paintings  in  the  chapels  are 
admired  by  ctHinoiaseurs,  and  deserve  a  nunute  exa- 
mination. The  square  beftHie  the  church,  formed  princi- 
pally of  the  apostolical  palace  the  re^dence  of  the  b»- 
shop,  and  of  the  canons  and  the  penitentiaries,  is  in  a 
ve^  grand  style  of  Architecture. 
,  Tfe  tre  .sury  was  formerly  a  subject  of  admiration 
'snd  astonishment  to  all  travellers,  who,  seemed  to  attempt 
but  in  vain  to  describe,  not  the  gold  and  ^Iver  <nily» 
but  the  gems  and  the  diamonds  that  glittered  on  every 
vase,  and  dazzled  the  eyes  with  their  splendor.  Lm)§ 
catalogues  were  jffoduced  of  the  names  of  Emperors, 
Kings,  Potentates  and  Republics,  who  had  contributed 
to  augment  this  immense  accumulation  of  wealth  with 
additional  offerings,  and  some  surprise  was  expressed, 
Aat  the  Turk  or  some  hardy  pirate  tempted  by  the  great- 
ness <rf  the  booty,  and  by  me  facility  of  the  conqnest, 
did  not  asauhthe  town,  and  endeavor  to  enrich  hiniseff 
vith  the  plunder.  But  such  was  the  supposed  sanctity 
of  the  place,  such  the  relt^us  awe  that  surrounded  it, 
that  even  the  Turks  themselves  beheld  it  with  venera- 
tiwi,  vA  the  inhabitants  reposed  with  cmiidence  under 
the  tutelar  care  of  the  Virgin  Patroness.  Once,  tndee^ 
the  infidels  made  a  bold  attempt  to  assault  the  sanctuaty 
<rf'Loretto ;  but,  like  the  Gaaah  under  Brennus  presum- 
ing to  attack  the  temple  of  Delphi,  they  were  repulsed 
by  tremendous  storms,  and  struck  with  supematurat 
t^Ddness.  Lorett9,  indeed,  in  latter  times,  as  Delf^  in 
days  of  old,  was  surrounded  with  an  invisible  rampart, 
which  no  mortal  arm  could  force,  and  no  malignant 
dsenKHi  even  venture  to  assail  rep.e£ied  both  by  superior 
power, 

— BiotiqDfl  Tcreiidt) 
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But  LcN^tto  has  noir  shared  the  fete  of  Delphi ;  its 
sacred  bounds  have  been  violated,  its  sanctuary  forced, 
and  its  stcses  of  treasme  seized,  and  dispersed  by  the 
daring  hands  of  its  late  invaders.  No  vestige  now  re- 
mains of  this  celelrated  collection  of  every  thii^  that 
was  valuable  ;  rows  of  empty  shelves,  and  numberless 
cases,  only  afford  the  treasurer  an  opportunity  of  enlai^. 
ii^  on  its  immensity,  and  a  tolerable  pretext  for  cursing 
the  banditti  thatjiluodered  it.  "  Galli,"  said  he,  "  sem- 
per  r^»ces,  crudeles,  barbarorum  omnium  Italis  infes- 
tissima  ;"  he  added,  in  a  style  of  compliment,  "  AngU, 
justi,  moderati,  continentes."  I  hope  our  countrymen 
nill  endeavour  to  verify  die  compliment,  by  their  con- 
duct towuds  the  degraded  Greeks,  and  the  oppressed 
Italians! 

But  though  we  condemned  the  sacrilegious  rapine  of 
the  French,  we  could  not  share  the  deep  regret  of  the 
good  fetber.  Treasures  buried  in  the  sacristies  of  the 
churches,  are  as  useless,  as  if  still  slumbering  in  their 
native  mines  ;  and  though  they  niay  contribute  to  the 
splendor  (rf  an  altar,  <h-  to  the  celebrity  of  a  convent, 
they  can  be  considered  only  as  withheld  from  the  pur- 
poses  for  which  Providence  designed  them,  and  as 
drawbacks  upon  that  industry  which  they  are  made  to 
encourage.  The  altar  ought  certainly  to  be  provided 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plate  ibr  the  decency,  and 
even  Km-  the  splendor  of  divme  service :  such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Christian  church  oven  in  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  government  not  to  allow  it 
to  accumulate  :  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
immense  wealth  deponted  in  the  churches  m  Italy^  had 
not  been  employed,  as  anciently  was  the  custom  in 
times  of  pubhc  distress^  for  pubbc  relief.  "  Ad  divos 
adeunto  cast^  :  pietatem  adhibento :  opes  amovento."* 

The  church  m  LOTCtto  is  a  magnificent  establishment. 
It  consists  of  twenty  prebendaries  or  i^ident  canons  : 
twenty  chaplains  or  minor  canons  ;  and  twenty  peniten- 
tiaries, to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  pilgrims,  and  to 

*  Cic  d«  Legibus,  ii.  8. 
▼OS  I,  25 
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administer  to  them  advice  and  spiritOal.  consolation- 
These  penitentiaries  are  selected  froiaivarious  countriesj 
that  every  pilgrim  may  find,  a  dineetDr,^.-who.caH:,di&'. 
course  with  him  in  bis  own  language...  ThejmBibero£ 

Eilgrims  seem  at  present  to  be  veiy,  emalL;.  indeed  .tht^ 
ave  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  adyaiitagc  to  the  ,townt  as 
tbej'  are  generally  of  the  lowest .  class,  beg  their  baead. 
on  the  r^,  and  are  suf^iorted  at.  the  expense,  ofthe 
church  while  at  Loretto.  W.e  visited  the  fethwH,  and 
were  treated  by  them  with  much  kindoes  and  cordia- 
lity. 

The  traveller  would  do  weU,  while  his  headquartCTS; 
areat  Loretto,  to  vist.Ojtmo,  ./^mono,  Monte  Santo^ 
and  as  much  o£  the  coast  aiid ,  >country  southward  as 
possible.  These  places  are  all  of  ancient  &me,  and  die 
whole  region  around  is  both  beautiful  and  classical. 

From  Lotetto  the  road  turns  directly. to. .Rome,  pas- 
ses imder  a  noble,  gateway,  decends  the  ,hill  of  ijOretto, 
with  an  aqueduct  running  on  the. left,  and  dien  ,  ri^og 
traverses  Jiecanati  a  neat  but  .deserted  .ejAscopal  town. 
Again  descending  it  winds:  through  a  delicious  plain  wa- 
tered by  the  Potmxa,  adorned  with  all  the  beau- 
ty of  culdvaticm'  and  with  all,  the  eiiuberance  of  fer- 
tiUty,  producing  com  and  beans,  clover  and  flax, 
vines  and  mulberries,  in.  profusion  ;  and.  when  we  pass- 
ed  through  it,  all  lighted  up  and  exhilarated  by  ^the- 
beams  of  a  vernal  evening.sun.  . 

A  tittle  beyond.thcpost  uSamAucAeto,  and  on  the- 
banks  of  the  river  lie  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,- or 
rather  of  a  tOAvn,  suraoaed  by  some  antiquaries,  to  tuve 
been  Recina  ;  though  others '  conclude^  from  the  di»i. 
tance  of  fourteen  .  miles  marked ,  by  the  Itineranes,  be- 
tween  Auximumand.  flecina,  that  the  latter  stood  on 
or  near  the  »te  of  the  modem  Macerota,  that  is,  about , 
two  miles  and  a  half  further  en. 

Miuerata  is  an  episcopal  see,  a  town  of  some.popu*  < 
lation,  activity,  and  even  magnificence.  It  [is  jutuated . 
on  a  high  hill,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  pf  the 
lovdy  coimtry  which  we  had  traversed  terminating  in 
the  distant  Adriatic,    The  gate  is  a  sort  of  modem  tri- 
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'^mpduil'afch  not  remartable  dt 
'proportion.  The  same  beautil 
dd^a;^  the  tnivdier  lill  he  react 

Tollentino  an  episcopal  see  a 
tains  nodiihg  i^ema^ble.  Its  ] 
cated'  to  St.  Nicholas  a*  native  i 
lugh  veneration.  The  bust  of 
pher  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  Ph 
the erttranccijf  the  Town-hall; 
I  mention  merely  as  an'  instanc 
the  Italians  are  wont  to  shew 
great  men  of  every  descttptic 
Loretto  is  doubfe,  of  Gothic  dn 
gubr  form.*  The  situatiwi  of 
pleasing,  on  a  gcnde  eminence 
CMenti,  ia  a  fertile  pl^-  lined  or 
bills. 

A  little  beycAwl  Toilentino  we 
'files  of  the  Appennines ;  the  hil 
into,  mountains,  the  river  rou( 
and  the  rocks  breaking  here  am 
pices.  The  rood  runs  ^ong  die 
the  Cfamti  rdliog  below  on  the 
£elfbrte,  a  view  opens  over  tl 
brid^,  and  presents  a  landscape 
Belforte  is  an  old  fortress  pCrche 

'-Aa  we  Mt  on  a  heip  of  stones 
structure  of  the  gate,  and  its  antique  ; 
^ade  W*  appearance  under  the  arcnwi 
'hlA^t'cIokK,  his  M&Ai  hungfi'om  his  7 
''with  A  ^toHoA  sheilin'fhUit,  his  btard 

,'     ' '    ■  ■  -^     -..   ^g^jj 

ccun 
thrc 


Pnni 


ceed«d  od  his  journey. 
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n  a  vay  Jmenadno;  situation,  and  well  cdcdbitui  to 
lommand  the  defile.  A  viltoge  on  the  oppose  side 
)f  the  river  adds  not  a  little  to  its  picturesque  appeu- 
uice. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  Increaflcd.  as  we  advanc- 
ed ;  beyond  the  stage  Faleimara,  the  mountains  are  na- 
ked rocky  and  wild  for  some  miles :  on  a  sudden  they 
assume  a  milder  aspect,  sink  in  bei^t,  clothe  their  odes 
with  sylvan  scenery,  and  preaent  on  their  wooded  sum- 
mits, churches,  castles  and  ruins,  the  usual  ornaments 
[>f  Italian  mountains.  The  Jandscq>e  continued  to  im- 
prove in  softness  and  in  milder  beauty  till  we  arrived  at 
Ponte  de  la  Trtwe,  so  called  from  a  bndge  over  the  CH- 
mti.  Here,  though  we  had  travelled  two  sta^  or 
eighteen  miles  only,  and.  it  was  still  early,  we  de^rmin- 
cd  to  remain  during  the  nigfat  i  partly  fixim  a  just  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  in  passing  the  iteep  and  lonely 
Bistnesses  of  SerewaUe  in  the  i^k,  and  {Mirtly  from  an 
unwillingness  to  traverse  the  majesdc  solitudes  of  the 
Apennines,  when  incapable  of  enjoying  the  prospect. 
The  inn,  it  is  true,  was  indifferent,  but  the  surrouiuling 
scenery  extremely  plearing.  The  river  rolling  rapidly 
along  close  to  the  road  ;  a  convent  seized  in  die  middle 
of  a  vineyard  ;  groves  waving  on  the  ^des  of  tite  hills  ; 
the  fields  painted  with  the  lively  green  of  vernal  yegeta^ 
tion ;  fruit-trees  in  full  blossom  on  all  sides ;  farm- 
houses interspersed  in  the  groves  and  meadows ;  and 
lHX>ken  crags  surmounted  with  churches  and  towers  in 
distant  perspective,  formed  on  the  whole  a  scene,  rich, 
varied,  tranquil  and  exhilarating.  One  would  ima^oe 
diat  AddiscHi  who  travelled  thb  road,  had  this  delicious 
valley  in  view,  when  in  imitation  of  Vii^il,  he  exclaims^ 

Bear  me,  some  God,  to  Baice'a  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbrift's  i^een  retrests ; 
"Where  westeni  g;sles  eternally  reside, 
And  lAX  the  seasonB  lavish  all  their  pride  : 
Blo«Hms  and  fruits  aad  flowers  bvether  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

h^er  from  J&^tf. 
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CHAP,  IX. 


■Passage  of  the  'Apennmes — FoRgno 
"Hie  Clitumnus,  its  Temple  an< 
Monte  Somrna—Temi—l^aUs  qft 
vpinum  refuted — T^ie  Aiir,  No, 
OtricoH — Civita  CasteUana — Mm 
-^Campagtta — First  View  of  Ron 

From  Ponte  de  Trove,  the  road  n 
over  a  country  enclosed,  cultivated, 
much  variety  ;  but  the  scenery  gra 
you  ascend  the  Apennines  ;  the  m 
close  upon  you,  assume  a  savage  : 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  sti 
winds  through  the  defile,  yet  the  sx. 
ked,  and  baircn.  Sera  FaUe  is  in  a  d 
river  roils  tumbling  along  shaded  bj 
vmes;  /A  rocky  mountain  rises  r 
west  of  the  town.  From  hs  foot 
through  various  crevices  gushes  a 
purest  water,  which  may  justly  be  c 
the  heads  of  the  Potentia.  On  th< 
hill  stands  an  old  ruined  Gothic  cas 
tions  run  in  different  compartments 
side.  In  the  nearest  is  an  aperture 
over  a  lai^  and  deep  spring.  'H 
appears  to  be  a  vast  reservoir  of  wate 
up  towards  the  summit,  about  one  1 
the  first  source  of  the  river  Potentia; 
at  the  bottom  of  a  cavern  finely  si 
ahrubs,  and  fruit  trees. 

A  little  ferther  on,  you  enter  a  pli 
midst  of  the  Apennines,  whose  sum 
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shapes  around,  and  form  a  majestic  amiriiithcatre.  It 
is  not  however  to  be  understood,  that  the  summits  to 
which  I  allude,  are  the  h^hest  points  of  the  -vrhdie 
ridge ;  this  is  not  true,  as  ute  pinnacles  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  covered  with  ahow'almbst  all  the  year,  while 
the  mountains  which  we  passed  over,  only  exhibited  a 
few  detached  sheets  of  snow,  and  were  in  general  green. 
I  mean  therefore  that  above  SeravaUe,  you  reach  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountains  that-  intersect  the  Via 
Flaminia,  and  the'road  fromAncOTia  to  Rome.  On  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  you  see  villages  and  cottages, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  took  bleak  and  miserable,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the 'plain,  n^azc' numerous  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle.  There  is,  however,'-aii ap- 
pearance of  loneliness  about  the  place,  tl^t  excites  in 
the  traveller's  mind,  ideas  of  dangerjwhich. are  conside- 
rably increased  by  accounts  of  murders  and  robberies 
said  to  have  been  committed  in  this  remote  re^on. 

While  we  were  gliding  over  this  elevated  plain,  with 
Mlence  and  dreariness  around  us,  I'  began  to  reflect  on 
the  de«cription|^hich  the  ancient  poets  have  feft  us  of 
the  Apennines  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  -the  Ro- 
mans beheld  witli  fondne^  and  veneration,  as  contribij- 
tii)g  so  much  both  to  the  beauty  and  to  the  security  of 
their  country.  In  reality,  they  had  reason  to  thank  Pro- 
vidence for  having  placed  such  a  tremendous  barrier 
between  them  and  dieir  victorious  enemy,  after  the 
disastrous  engagement  on'  the  banks  of  the  Trebia. 
The  attempt  of  Annibat  to  pass  the  Apennines,  is  elo- 
quently described  by  Titus  Livius  :*  upon  that  occa- 
sion one  would  suppose  that  the  Genius  of  Rome,  en- 
b'eloped  in  tempests,  and  armed  with  thunder,  had  s^Qod 
TD  the  summit  to  airest  the  invader : — "  Tum;verA  m^ 
i;enti  sono  ccelum  strepere  et  inter  borrenidbs  fia^ore? 
nicare  ignes."  After  repeated,'  but  useless  exerUdria, 
\nnitKd  returned  to  the  plain,  and  Rome  had  time  >6 
um  her  youth  and  to  call  forth  all  her  enei^ies*  to  meet 
he  approaching  tempest. 
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Lticat,  in  has  de^ciiption  of , the  Apennines,  indudges 
as  usual  his  vein  of  hyperix>Ucal  exageeratlon  ;  but  as 
he  is  accurate. in. his  representation  of  the  bearing  of 
tluB  immense  ridgge,  and  of  the  rivers  that  roll  Ironi  its 
»des,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert  his  lines. 

Mons  inter  geminu  medius  ge  ponigit  undas 
Inferni,  superique  maris ;  collesque  coercent 
Hinc  Tyrrnena  vado  frangentes  (equora  Ksw, 
mine  Datoiaticis  obnoiia  flQttibas  Ancon. 
Pontibus  hie  vistis  immeosos  concipit  amneB, 
Flumiaaque  in  gemini  spargit  divortia  poati. 
In  l«nun  cecidere  latus  veToxque  Metaui-us, 
Crustumiumque  rapai,  et  junctui  IsapU  Uauro, 
Semnaque,  et  Adriacas  qui  verberat  Aufidus  undu  1 
Quoqus  magig  nullum  tellus  ae  Bolvit  in  amnem, 
Eridanuft,  fractasque,  evolvit  in  eequora  silvas. .  . . 
Sezteriora  petena  raontn  ijeclivia  Tybrim 
Unda  facit,  Rutubamque  cavum  ;  delabitur  inde 
Vultuniusqtie  cder,  nocturnteque  editor  aurte 
Sarnus,  et  umbrosie  l.iris  per  regna  Martcfe 
Vutinis  impulenB  aquis,  ratleniqiie  Salerni 
Culta  Siler,  nuUaeque  vado  qni  Macra  moratoa 
Alnos,  Ticin%  proeurrit  in  «quora  Lnnik 
Lon^or  educto  qua  sui^t  in  aera  dorao,- ' 
Gallica  rum  videt,  deveiasque  excipit  Alpes 
Tunc  Umbris  Marsisque  feras,doiQitugque  Sabdlo 
Vomere,  piniferis  ainplesua  rupibus  omnes 
Indigenas  Latii  populos,  non  deserit  ante 
Huperiam,  quam  cum  Scyllteis  clasditur  uncbs, 
Eztenditque  auas  in  templa  I>aciiua  nipea. 

Lib.  ii. 

Th)$  poet  delighted  m  detaUs,  and  loved  to  display  hb 
knowledge,  whether  connected  with  his  subject  or  not.. 
Othei:s  have  been  more  correct,  and  have  sdected  sudi 
^rticularfeaturcsonly^ssuitedthecircpiQStance.  Thus: 
Petronius  Arbiter  alludes  merely  to  height,  as  an  exten- 
ite  for  the  Fury,  whom  he  re- 
its  summit. 

18,  &  Tartara  li^uit, 
a  nobilis  Apeonini, 
loe  omnia  littora  poaset 
Adspictre,  ac  tot*  fluHaiitet  ort>e  caterras. 
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Silius  Italicus  enlarges  upon  ihe  deep  expanse  of^dnven 
snow,  and  the  vast  sheets  of  sotid  ice,  whieh  when  An^ 
iiibal  attempted  the  passage,  buried  the  forests,  and 
wrapped  up  the  pinnacles  of  thi  Apennines  in  inqienei- 
treble  winter. 

Horrebat  glacie  saza  inter  lubrica,  Bummo 
I^aiferum  cffilo  miscens  caput  Apenniaus ; 
Condident  nix  atta  tnbes  et  rertice  celso 
Canus  apex  structa  sui^ebat  ad  astra  pruin9. 

&U.  JtaL  iz.  741. 

In  fine,  Viipl,  whose  masterly  hand  generally  gives  a 
perfect  picture  in  a  single  line,  to  close  one  of  tus  no- 
blest comparisons  with  the  grandest  image,  presents 
the  Apennine  in  ail  its  g^kry,  with  its  evei^reen  forests 
waving  on  its  ades,  and  a  veil  of  snow  thrown  over  its 
majestic  summit. 

Quantus  Atbn  aut  quantuB  Erjx,  ant  ipse,  conmcis 
Cam  freiMt  ilioibuB,  quantuB,  gaudetque  nival! 
VerlJce  se  atMAlens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras. 

•  Vir.  xii.  701. 

On  quitting  the  plain  you  wind  along  the  mountain 
with  a  lake  on  your  right,  and  pasauig  an  eminence, 
begin  to  descend  the  declivit)'-  of  Coljiorito  represented 
more  dangerous  than  it  really  is,  because,  though  the 
precipice  be  sleep  and  abrupt,  the  road  is  good,  and 
winding  along  the  side  of  the  hill  descends  on  an  easy 
slope.     Through  the  deep  dell  that  borders  the  road,  a 
streamlet  murmurs  along,  and  gradually  increasing  be- 
comes a  river,  which,  in  the  plain  below,  fells  into  the 
Clitumnus.     The  litUe  post  of  Case  tiouve  forms  the 
first  stage  of  the  descent,  which  o 
no  intermission  to  the  neighborho 
three  miles  from  this  towfi,  the 
^ve  the  traveller  a  delightful  vii 
wooded  defile  into  the  adjoining 
when  we  passed,  was  consideral 
splendid  coloring  of  the  evening  s 
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At  the  village  situate  in  the  dell  below  amidst  woods 
and  rocks,  the  river  pent  up  between  the  closing  cn^, 
works  its  way  through  several  little  chasms,  and  tum- 
bles in  seven  or  eight  cascades  down  the  steep  through 
tufts  of  box  and  ilex,  amidst  houses  and  fragments  of 
rocks  intermingled,  into  the  plain  below,  where  turning 
two  or  three  nulls  as  it  passes,  it  hurries  along  to  join  the 
neiehboring  Clitumnus. 

Ishould  advise  the  traveller  to  alight,  order  his  car- 
riage  to  wait  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  going 
down  to  the  village,  visit  a  very  curious  grotto  formed 
by  the  waters  while  confined  within  the  caverns  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  entirely  under  ground,  may  be  about 
fiye-and-twenty  feet  hig^,  b  hollowed  mto  several  little 
niches  supported  by  staUctite  pillars,  and  onxamented 
on  all  ^des  with  natural  fretwork.  He  may  then  pass 
through  the  rows  of  olive  trees  that  cover  the  opposite 
rocks,  observe  the  singular  situation  of  the  village  be- 
tween t^vo  mountains,  one  of  naked  rock,  the  other 
covered  with  brush-wood ;  examine  as  he  descetids^ 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  several  hills  bursting 
through  masses  of  wall  and  verdure,  and  then  he  may 
follow  the  road  that  runs  along  the  foot  oi  the  hill,  and 
mount  bis  carri:^  within  a  mile  of  Foligno. 

While  at  supper,  we  were  amused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Impravisatore,  who,  after  having  sung  an 
ode  of  his  own  composition  in  honcn*  of  England,  pour- 
ed forth  his  unpremeditated  verse  with  great  harmony 
of  tones,  strength  of  voice,  and  rapidity  of  utterance. 
He  asked  ior  a  subject,  and  we  gave  the  prosperity  of 
m  with  some  enthusiasm, 
onclusion  of  each  stanza, 
KQ  barbarous  nations  such 
nans,  could  ever  expect 
effusions  generally  ended 
I,  after  some  bumpers  and 
vith  much  apparent  sads- 
1  their  wandering  habits, 
id  interested  exertions,  so 
ent  days,  have,  it  is  said 
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decreased  in  number  since  the  French  invteioii,  ow&g 
partly  to  the  depression  oi  the  national  spirit,  and  partly 
to  the  poverty  of  their  former  patrons,  and  to  the  ab- 
sence of  wealthy  fweigners.  The  exhibition  was  per- 
fectly new  to  US,  and  while  we  enjoyed  U,  we  could  not 
but  ^ree  that  such  an  ease  and  versatility  of  talent, 
might  if  [Mtjjperly  managed,  be  directed  to  very  great 
and  very  useful  purposes. 

Fo&gno  the  ancient  Fulgiiua^  though  a  krge,  is  yet  a 
very  indifferent  towa.  Its  cathedral  unfinished  without^ 
13  neat  within,  oi  handsome  Ionic,  and  ccHitsuos  two 
pretty  side  ^tars.  In  reality,  there  ae  few  Italiaa 
churtJies  which  do  not  present  aomething  interesting  to 
an  attentive  travelier,  so  genen^y  is  taste  diffiised  over 
this  classic  country.  But  the  situation  ai  FoUgno  com^ 
pensates  all  its  internal  defects.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  in  a  delightful  plain  that  winds  betweai  the 
mountains,  extending  ten  miles  in  toeaddi  and  about 
forty  in  length,  adorned  with  rows  of  vki^,  corn  fieUs, , 
and  villages,  it  enjoys  the  breezes  and  the  wild  acenoy 
of  the  mountains  wiih  the  luxuriance  and  the  warmth 
of  ^  valley. .  This  its  site,  is  alluded  to  by  Sihu& 

pabiloqme  jmcens  Bine  OKBiiibiiB  airo 

Fnlfpoia.  Sil.  viii. 

About  three  miles  dist»it  rises  SevagnOt  the  anciei^ 
Mevania ;  and  throu^  the  same  vaUey  the  Clitumnus 
roils  his  "  sacred  streams,"  and  glories  in  the  beauty 
and  fertUity  of  his  banks.  At  FoMgno,  the  travellef 
from  Lwetto  again  re-entCTs  the  Via  Flaminia. 

The  first  stage  fifom  Fdigno  terminates  srt  a  place 
called  Le  Vene.  Almost  close  to  the  post-house  on  the 
northern  ^de,  rises  nn  a  steep  bank  an  ancient  temple; 
and  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  from  various  nant>w  vents 
or  veins,  gu^s  out  a  most  ]dentiful  stream  <^  clear 
limpid  water,  forming  one  of  tire  sources  of  the  Ctitum- 
■  nus.  From  these  sources  the  place  takes  its  name,  and 
the  temple  on  the  bank  was  once  sacred  to  the  river- 
god,  under  die  appellation  of  Jupttef  Qitumnus.    The 
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j^ounger  Plmy  has  given  a  livel; 
tion  of  this  fbuntain,  which  tht 
doubt,  to  the  best  modem  pictu 

C.  Pliiiiiis  Romano 
*'Vii1utiM  tliqaando,  Clitumnum 

Suta  noDdnm  atio^ui  narraaseB  miKi)  v 
itatis,  prusime  vidi.  Modicus  collii 
neniuroiuB  et  opacuB  ;  hunc  snbter  foi 
■hua  vesia,  wd  imparibus.  ctuctatusq 
cremio  guteicit  pnrua  et  vittvus,  st  ni 
lucentes  calcnlog  powU.  Inde,  non  '. 
copii  et  quasi  pondere  impellitur.  Fi 
muiii  Rumen  ataue  etiam  Davium  pati 
conirario  ntiw  in  diTersa  tendentei, 
Talidaa  ut  ilia  qua  pnip«rat,  i|we  tanc 
nis  ROD  adJHTctur :  idem  e^rrime  rei 
rerhUB..  Jucundum  utrutnque  per  joi 
ut  Sexennt  cursum,  laborein  ocio,  o< 
fraxino  mutta,  mnltapopulo  vestiunti 
velut  meraae  viridi  imagine  anmimer 
Bivihus,  nee  color  cedit  Adjaeet  teiD! 
Stat  Clitumoua  tpae  amictua,  omatusi 
men  atque  etiam  fatMicum,  indicant 
sacelta  cnmplurai  totidemque  Dei  aim 
tio,  BQBm  numen  :  quibuBdan)  vero^e 
ilium,  quasi  parentem  cet«roram,  au. 
Bcd  fluminl  miaceatur,  quod  ponte  i 
•acri  prolanique.  In  auperiore  parteie 
natare  conceasuni.  Balineum  Hiepe 
DivuB  Angastus  donodedit,iniblice  p 
desunt  viThe,  qn«,  aecatc  nHiHiais  i 
tunt  Ik  Burnmi,  nihil  erit,  ei  que  no 
Btudebis  quaque,  et  le^a  multa  multo 
niltus  parietibua  inscripta,  quibus  fon 
Plum  laudabU,  nonnulla  rldebis,  quan 
manttai,  mlla  ridebra.    Vale." 


Some  changes  have  howevcF 

in  the  great  features  of  nature,  b 
^rt^  which  are  under  the  in 
Thitjacient  cypnfises  that  ahadi 
the  "pbplar  that  hung  over  the 
since,  and  have  been  replaced  b} 
olives,  less  beautiful  but  more  p 
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grove  has  not  been  spared ;  the  litde  chapels  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  statue  of  the  god  has  yielded  its-place 
to  the  triumphant  cross.  This  circumstance  is  rather 
fortunate,  as  to  it  the  temple  owes  its  preservation. 

This  temple  consists  of  the  cella  and  a  Corinthian 
portico,  supported  by  foar  pillars  and  two  pilasters ;  the 
pilasters  are  fluted ;  two  of  the  pillars  are  indented  with 
two  spiral  lines  winding  round,  and  two  ornamented 
with  a  light  sculpture  representing  the  scales  of  fish. 
The  inscription  on  the  freize  is  singular,  "  Deus  ange- 
lonim,  qui  fecit  resurrcctionem."  Underneath  is  a 
vault  or  crypta :  the  entrance  is  on  the  ^e  as  the  p«ti- 
co  hangs  over  the  river ;  the  walls  are  solid,  thepropor- 
tions  beautiful,  and  the  whole  worthy  of  the  Romans, 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  I  am  however  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  portico  has  been  altered  or  repdred 
since  the  construction  of  the  temple,  as  it  is  more  or- 
namented than  the  general  form  of  the  edifice  would 
induce  us  to  expect.  Besides,  the  capitals  of  the  pilas- 
ters differ  from  those  of  the  pillars,  a  circumstance  very 
unusual  in  Roman  architecture.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  this  temple  suffered  considerably  before  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church,  and  that  when  repaired 
for  that  purpose,  the  ancient  pillars,  perhaps  thrown  into 
the  river,  might  have  been  replaced  by  columns  from 
the  ruins  of  the  various  other  firnes,  wmch,  as  PUny  in- 
forms us,  were  interspersed  up  and  down  the  sacred 
grove,  around  the  readence  of  the  principal  divinity. 

The  Clitumnus  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  re- 
calls to  the  traveller's  recollection  many  a  pleaai^  pas- 
sage in  the  poets,  connecting  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
about  him  with  tlie  pomp  of  a  triumph,  and  transpcot* 
(ng  him  from  the  trantpid  banks  of  the  rural  stream  to 
tiie  crowds  of  the  Fwum,  and  to  the  majestic  temples 
of  the  Capitol, 

Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  gregea  et  mininm  tasrua 
Victima,  sepe  tuo  perfusi  flamine  sacro 
BomviOB  M  templa  UcOm  dioere  triumphos. 

Vie.  Gn,  n.  146- 
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Flropertius  confines  his  softer  muse  to  the  beautj-  of  th< 
scenery,  and  seems  to  repose  with  complacency  on  th 
shaded  isank, 

Qua  rormoM  sno  Clttniniius  flnmina  laco 

Integit  et  niveoB  ablnit  unda  bores.        lAb.  ii.  iT. 

Though  white  herds  are  still  seen  wandering  over  the  ricl 
plain  watered  by  this  river,  yet  a  very  small  portion  of  i 
IS  employed  in  pasturage.  Its  exuberant  fertility  i 
better  calcuhted  for  tillage,  and  every  year  sees  it  sue 
eessively  covered  'with  wheat,  grapes,  mulberries,  ani 
olives. 

From  Le  Fene  to  Spoleto  is  about  nine  miles.  Th 
ancient  town  of  Spoletum  is  situate  on  the  side  an< 
summit  of  a  bill.  It  is  well  known  that  Annlbal  a1 
tacked  this  town  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Re 
mans  at  Thra^menus,  and  die  inhabitants  still  glory  i 
having  repulsed  the  Car^genian  general,  ilu^ied  as  h 
was  with  conquest,  and  confident  of  success.  An  ir 
acription  over  the  great  arch  of  an  ancient  gate  comm< 
morates  this  event  so  honorable  to  the  people  of  i^ 
kto. 

I  have  observed,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  with  gra 
satisfaction,  not  only  in  Spoleto,  but  in  many  Italia 
towns,  particularly  such  as  were  founded  by  Roma 
colonies,  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  glory  of  their  ances 
tors.  Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  so  many  age: 
notwithstanding  so  many  cruel  and  destructive  invi 
sions,  diough  insulted  and  plundered,  and  almost  en^ 
ved,  the  Italians  remember  with  generous  pride,  thi 
the  Romans  were  Aeir  ancestors,  and  cherish  the  n 
cords  of  their  ^rious  achievements  as  an  inheritanc 
c^  honor,  a  birth-right  to  fame.  Unhappy  race  !  it 
the  only  possession  which  their  invaders  cannot  wre 
from  them — r"  Maneant  milicnra  nepotes  !"  Two  oth< 
gates  a^em,  by  their  form  and  materials,  to  ha^ 
some  clatim  to  antiqut^.  Some  vast  masses  of  stem 
forming  the  piers  (»  a  tnidge,  the  ruins  pf  a  threatr 
and  of  a  temple,  said  to  be  dedicated  to  Cqdcoi 
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(thougt^  the  latter  scarce  exhibit  enough  to  constate 
even  a  ruin)  as  being  Roman,  desescrve  a  pasiung  tocA. 

The  cathedral,  in  a  commanding  situation,  presents 
a  front  of  five  Gothic  arches,  supported  by  Grecian 
pillars,  and  within,  consists  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  dou- 
ble range  of  pillars,  of  neat  and  pleasing  architecture. 
The  order  is  Corinthian.  The  two  side  altars  are  ud- 
commonly  beautiful.  Tivo  vast  candelabra,  near  the 
high  altar,  deserve  attention.  The  view  from  the  ter- 
race  of  the  cathedral  is  very  exten^ve  and  beautifuL 
Near  it,  a  ver}'  fine  fountain  of  an  elegant  form  pourc 
out,  though  near  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  a  torrent  of 
the  purest  water.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, have,  in  this  respect,  retained  the  sound 
maxim  of  antiquity,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  the  useful 
and  the  agreeable.  Never  have  I  seen  water  employed 
to  mare  advantage,  or  pcured  forth  in  greater  abun- 
dance, than  in  the  Roman  territories.  It  is  sometiinies 
drawn  from  distant  sources,  sometimes  collected  froM 
various  springs  gathered  into  one  channel,  and  always 
devoted  to  public  purposes. 

The  castle  is  a  monument  of  barbarous  antiquity^ 
built  by  Theodoric,  destroyed  during  the  Gothic  war, 
and  repaired  by  Narses,  the  rival  and  successor  of  Beli- 
sarius.  It  is  a  vast  stooe  building,  surrounded  by  a 
stone  rampart,  standing  (»i  a  high  hiU  that  overloc^s  tlie 
town  but,  as  it  is  commanded  by  uiother  hill  still  higb- 
o",  it  loses  at  present  much  of  its  utility  in  case  of  an 
attadc.  Behind  the  castle,  a  celebrated  aqueduct, 
supported  by  arches  of  an  astonishing  elevation,  mm 
across  a  deep  dell,  and  unites  the  town  by  a  bridge,  to 
the  noble  hill  that  rises  behind  it,  c^ed  M<mtt  Xuv*. 
This  hill  is  covered  with  evei^reen  oaks,  and  adorned 
by  the  white  oetls  of  a  tribe  of  hermits  established  on 
its  shaded  ^des.  These  hermits  are  of  a  vei^  (Uf- 
ferent  description  from  moat  others  who  bear  the  name. 
They  are  not  bound  by  vows,  nor  teased  with  little 
pettp  abso'vanoes;  and  notwithstaading  this  kind  of  k- 
dependence,  they  are  said  to  lead  very  pure  axA  exem- 
pli lives.    The  aquecbict  is  Aomafi,  but  said  to  baiK 
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been  repwred  by  the  Goths.  The  town  of  Spoleto  is 
in  gcncrdl  well-built,  and  though  occasionally  dumaged 
by  earthquakes,  as  we  were  informed  by  various  In- 
scriptions on  the  public  buildings,  yet  it  possesiies  mai^ 
noble  edifices  and  beautiful  palaces. 

The  road  from  Spoleto  is  bordered  by  a  stream  on 
the  left,  and  by  wooded  hiUs  on  the  right.  About 
two  miles  from  the  town  we  began  to  ascend  the  Som- 
ma.  The  road  is  excelltnt,  and  winds  up  the  steep, 
without  presenting  any  thing  particularly  interesting,  till 
you  reach  the  summit,  whence  you  enjoy  a  deUghtftj) 
and  extensive  view  over  Spoleto,  and  the  vale  of  Cli- 
tumnus  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  towards  TVmi, 
and  the  plains  of  the  Nar.  Monte  Somma  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  its  name  frxim  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Sum- 
manus  placed  (»>  its  summit,  is  near  five  thousand  feet 
high,  fertile,  shaded  with  the  oUve,  the  ilex,  and  various 
fMcst  trees,  well  cultivated,  and  enlivened  with  several 
little  towns.  The  descent  is  long  and  rapid,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  stage  next  to  Temi. 

This  ancient  town,  the  Interamna  of  the  Romans,  re- 
tain's  no  traces  of  its  former  splendor,  if  it  ever  was 
splendid,  though  it  may  boast  of  some  tolerable  palaces, 
and,  what  is  superior  to  all  palaces,  a  charming  situa- 
tion. -  The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  episcopal 
garden  consist  of  one  deep  dark  vault,  and  scarcely 
merit  a  visit.  Over  the  gate  is  an  inscription,  inform- 
ing the  traveller  that  this  colony  gave  birth  to  Tacitus 
the  historian,  and  to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian ; 
few  country  towns  can  boast  of  three  such  natives. 

The  principal  glcM-y  of  Term,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
noblest  objects  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  is  the  celebra> 
ted  cascade  in  its  neighborhood,   called   the  "    Caduta 
delte  marmore.''''     To  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  this  mag- 
nificent fall,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  take  a  view  of  it 
id  the  Nar.     The  way  to  it 
the  Nar,  sometimes  over- 
It  mountain  with  its  groves 
ng  above,  and  at  every  turii 
CKs,  woods,  and  Avaters. 
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At  length  you  climb  the  steep  shaggy  sides  of  the  hiU, 
and,  from  a  natural  platform,  behold  the  cascade  oppo- 
site. This  point  enables  you  to  see,  with  much  ad- 
vantage, the  second  fall,  when  the  river  bursting  from 
the  basin  into  which  it  was  first  precipitated,  tumbles 
over  a  ridge  of  broken  rocks  in  vanous  sheets  half 
veiled  in  spray  and  foam.  Hence  are  taken  most  of 
the  views  hitherto  published,  and  when  we  viated  it 
we  found  two  Roman  artists  employed  <mi  the  spot. 
If  the  contemplation  of  this  scene  for  ever  shifting  to 
tiK  eye,  should  be  found  tiresome,  the  remainder  of 
the  day  may  be  spent  very  agreeably  in  traversing  the 
surrounding  woods,  and  exploring  the  vale  ca  the 
Nar  and  its  enclosing  mountains.  The  second  day 
must  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  cascatte 
from  above,  and  the  excursion  commenced  from  the 
earliest  dawn.  Mules,  or  one  horse  chairs,  are  com* 
monly  hired,  though,  if  the  weather  be  cool,  and  the 
traveller  a  good  walker,  it  may  easUy  be  perfcxmed  oa 
foot. 

The  upper  road  to  the  Caduta  crosses  a  plain  varied 
with  olives,  vines,  and  com  fields,  and  chmbs  the 
mount^n  through  a  defile,  whose  sides  are  clad  with 
vines  below,  and  with  box  and  ilex  above.  Through 
the  dell,  the  Nar,  "  sulfurea  albus  aquft,"  ofawheywh 
color,  tumbles  foaming  along  his  rocky  channel.  In 
the  centre  of  the  defile  rises  an  insulated  eminence  ti^ 

Eed  with  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Papignia  destroyed 
y  the  French. 
Ascending  still  higher,  you  come  to  an  an^e,  where 
the  road  is  worked  through  the  rock,  and  forming  a 
very  elevated  terrace,  g^ves  you  a  view  of  Temi  and 
its  plain  j  of  the  dell  below  with  the  Nar  ;  of  the  moun- 
tains around  with  their  woods ;  and  of  the  relino  itself, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  just  bursting  from  the  shade, 
and  throwing  itself  down  the  steep.  The  road  still 
continues  along  the  precipice,  then  crosses  a  small  plain 
bounded  by  high  mountains,  when  you  quit  it,  and  fol- 
low a  pathway  that  brings  you  to  a  shed,  placed  on  the 
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rint  of  a  hill  just  opposite  to  the  cascade^  and  M  near 
.  that  yon  are  occfflionally  covered  with  its  sprayj 

Here  we  sat  down,  and  observed  the  magnificent  phe- 
nomenon at  leisure.  At  a  little  distance  beyond  the  cas- 
cade, rise  two  hills  of  a  fine  swelling  form,  covered  wiih 
groves  of  ilex.  The  Felino  passes  near  one  of  these 
hills,  and  suddenly  tumbling  over  a  ridge  of  b  oken 
rock,  rushes  headlong  down  in  one  vast  sheet,  and  in 
three  streamlets.  The  precipice  is  of  brown  rock  ;  its 
sides  are  smooth  and  naked  ;  it  forms  a  semicircle, 
crowned  with  wood  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  it  rises 
steep,  and  feathered  with  eve!^;reens.  On  the  one  side, 
it  ascends  in  broken  ridges,  and  on  the  other,  ^nka 
gradually  away,  and  subsides  in  a  narrow  valley, 
through  which  the  Nar  glides  gently  along  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  felino,  after  which  it  rolls  through  the 
dell  in  boisterous  ^itation.  The  artificial  bed  of  the 
Velino  b  straight,  but  before  it  reaches  it,  it  wanders 
through  a  fertile  plain  spread  between  the  mountains, 
and  extending  to  the  lake  Pie  de  Lugo. 

This  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  about  a  mile  in 
breadth,  fills  the  defile,  and  meanders  between  the 
mountains  for  some  miles.  The  way  to  it  ftom  the 
&U,  is  by  a  path  winding  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain and  leading  to  a  cottage,  where  you  may  take  a 
boat,  and  cross  to  a  bold  promontory  opposite.  There, 
seated  in  the  shade,  you  may  enjoy  the  view  of  the  wa- 
ters, of  the  bordering  mountains,  of  the  town  perched  on 
their  sides,  the  village  Pie  de  Z,ugo,  and  rising  behind 
it  the  old  castle  of  Laoro,  whose  dismantled  towers  crown 
a  regular  hill,  while  its  sbaHered  walls  run  in  long 
lines  down  the  declivity.  We  were  here  entertained 
with  an  echo  the  most  articulate,  the  most  retentive,  and 
the  most  musical  I  ever  heard,  repeating  even  a  whole 
verse  t  "  '  "ter  and  more  plamtive  tone  in- 

deed I  g   precisi(Hi  and  distinctness. 

We  sa  1  the  point  of  the  promontory, 

partly  V,  and  partly  to  hsten  to  the 

strains  ingstress,  and  tlien  crossed  the 

l^e  t<  called  Pie  tit  Lueo,  or  "td 
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Pedfes  Lud."  The  name  is  probably  Aenved  (rom  a 
grove  which  formerly  covered  the  hill,  and  was  sacnxl 
to  Velinia,  the  goddess  who  pfewded  over  the  "  Lacus 
VelinilB."  Around  and  above  the  lake  are  the  '*  Rtisea 
rura  Velini,"  so  celebrated  for  their  dews  and  fertility, 
Uid  always  so  interesting  for  their  variety  and  beauty. 

We  would  willwi^y  have  followed  the  banks  of  the 
ftSilo  up  to  its  source,  and  visited  Rrate,  now  Beiti, 
with  its  Vale  of  Tempe,  Eluded  to  by  Cicero ;  but  the 
day  was  oti  the  decline,  and  it  would  have  been  imvu- 
dent  to  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  benighted,  either 
amid  the  solitudes  of  the  mountain,  oc  on  its  declivity. 
We  thetef<tfe  returned,  again  visited  the  cascade,  rang- 
ed thl^ugh  a  variety  rf  natural  grottos  and  caverns, 
formed  in  its  neighbwhood  by  the  water,  befc^  ti»e 
present  spacious  bed  was  open  to  receive  it ;  and  thai 
descending  the  hill  we  hastened  to  Temi.* 

After  havmg  minutely  examined  the  scenery  of  riiis 
superb  WQtertall.  I  cannot  but  wonder  drat  Addison 
should  have  selected  it  as  a  pn^KT  gul^  to  receive  the 
Fury  Alecttj,  and  transmit  her  to  the  mfi-mal  regions. 
The  wood  crowned  bason  of  rock  that  receives  the  Ve- 
finus  ;  the  silver  sheet  of  water  descending  from  above ; 
die  white  spray  that  rises  below,  and  conceals  the  se- 
crets of  the  abyss  ;  the  Iris  that  plays  over  die  watery 
cavern,  and  covers  It  with  a  party  ccdoured  Maze,  are 
all  features  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  betta-  adapted  to 
fl»e  watery  peaces  of  the  Naiads  of  the  neighboring 
rivers, 

Cedtau  qttie  sylvas,  centmn  qute  flvmina  wrrant. 

Hr.  Gto.  if.  S6S. 

*  The  first  aMificial  vent  ftf  the  Velinus  on  record  wai  made  by 
Die  cmsUl  Curin  Dentatos,  hat  it  dM  not  AiUy  amwer  tiie  pnr- 
|NHn.  Tlie  VelitMS  stiK  conthtned  to  immdato  the  Tale  of  Reate, 
and  ttccastfflMcl,  ia  Ckero's  time,  aevenil  legal  amteato  betweM 
the  inhabitants  of  that  dtv  and  those  of  Interamnaf  who  opftosed 
its  full  diach&rge  into  the  Nar.  The  present  hed  was  opened,  nr 
«t  least  enln^d,  by  the  Me  Pope  Piua  the  Sixth,  aod  gives  the 
iVi«r  a  %«e  ipMuge  4dMi  4he  atMjp. 
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Addison's  conjecture  is  found 
exiires^im,  "  Est  locus  Italia 
in  Vila's  description : 

Urget  utrimque  Utus  nemuriii 
Dat  sonitum  saiis  et  torta  ver 


But  the  first  expression  may  me 
tus  was  at  a  distance  from  the  ci 
Italy ;  and  the  description  conti 
be  applied  to  any  wood,  and  to 
any  torrent ;  while,  if  intended  l 
of  the  falling  Velinus,  they  co: 
scriptions  are  seldom  supposed 
of  their  object.  Besides,  in  op' 
conjectures,  we  have  the  po^ti 
cients,  and  particularly  of  Cieen 
inform  us  in  plain  terms,  that 
eanctus  was  in  the  territories  ol 
on  and  along  the  Apennines, 
ventum,  and  about  twenty-five 
Naples.  *  In  that  tciritory,  not 
even  now  bears  the  name  of  A 
por,  or  rather  throws  up  in  the  i 
phur,  "  torto  Venice,"  and  if  W' 
agrees  in  every  respect  with 
However,  I  cannot  close  these  i 
iqserting  the  verses  of  Viigil,  w 
the  river  in  question,  and  to  tf 
they  give  the  characteristic  feat 
manner  of  the  poet.     The  Fui^--, 

TDcem:  911 
et  ivIvK  in 
ige  Iftcua,  a 
iqu&,  foDte 


Tl  the  Am 

dcpry  traverses 
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rfjout  nine  miles  distant,  a  vale  of  the  most  del^htfid 
appear^ce.  The  Apennine,  in  its  mildest  Sarm,  "  co- 
nibcis  ilicibus  fremens,"  bounds  this  plain  ;  the  rrniliy 
NaT  intersects  it,  and  fertility  equal  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
buring  vale  of  Clitumnus,  compressed  into  a  smaller 
space,  and  of  course  placed  more  immediately  within 
the  reach  of  observation,  adorns  it  on  all  sides  with  ve- 
getation and  beauty  ;  so  that  it  resembles  a.  noble  and 
extensive  park,  the  appendage  of  some  princely  palace, 
laid  out  and  cultivated  to  please  the  eye,  and  to  amuse 
tbe  fancy. 

The  anuent  Roman  colony  of  Nami  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  very  high  and  steep  hill,  whose  ades  are 
clothed  with  olives,  and  whose  base  is  washed  by  the 
Nera.     At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  alighted,  in  wder  to 
visit  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Augustus.     This  noble 
row  of  arches  thrown  over  the  stream  and  the  defile  in 
which  it  rolls,  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
two  mountains,  and  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the 
town,  was  fornied  of  vast  blocks  of  white  stone  fitted 
together  without  cement.     Ail  the  piers  and  one  arch 
still  remain  ;  the  other  arches  are  fallen,  i 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  si 
middle  pier  :  otherwise  a  fabric  of  so  mud 
strength  must  have  been  capable  of  resist! 
ence  of  time  and  of  weather.     The  view; 
bridge  on  the  high  road  and  the  plain  on 
on  the  other  through  the  remaining  arch  ali 
are  unusually  picturesque  and  pleasing.     ^ 
ed  through  this  dell,  along  the  Nar  tumbling  and  mvctr 
inuring  over  its  rocky  channel,  and  then,  with  some 
difEculty,  worked  our  way  through  the  olives  and  ever- 
greens that  line  the  steep,  up  to  me  town. 

We  were  particularly  struc 
pearance  of  Nami.  ilts  walls 
the  uneven  summit,  sometimt 
cypress,  ilex,  and  laurel,  and  s> 
the  shade,  and  rising  above  thi 
ful  views  qf  the  vales,  towns 
opening  here  and  there  unexp< 
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tain  loneliness  and  alence,  even  in  tbe  streets ;  the  ( 
sequence  and  sad  memorial  of  ag€s  of  revolution,  di 
ter,  and  sufiering,  are  alt  features  pleasing  and  imp 
sive. 

Few  towns  have  suffered  more  than  Narm,  but 
greatest  wounds  were  inflicted  by  the  hands,  no 
Goths  or  Vandals,  of  barbarians  and  foreigners,  bu 
Italians,  or  at  l^ast  of  an  army  in  the  pay  of  an  Its 
government,  of  Venice  itself,  which  at  that  time  glo 
m  the  title  of  the  second  Rome,  the  bulwark  and  p 
of  Italian  liberty  and  security.  It  is  probable  that 
army  was  composed  of  mercenaries,  banditti, 
foreigners,  and,  like  that  of  Charles  V.  which  they  \ 
hiistening  to  join,  fit  solely  for  the  puqwses  of  plun 
iacrilege,  and  devastation.  But,  of  whatever  desc 
tion  of  men  these  troops  were  composed,  they  ai 
under  the  authority  of  the  Venetians,  when  they 
stroyed  Nami,  and  butchered  its  defenceless  inh 
tants. 

The  Mte  rf  this  town,  its  extensive  views,  its  i 
and  the  rivtr,  are  happily  described  m  the  folio? 
}ines  of  Claudian : 


Celsa  detiinc  patulum  prospectans  Narnia  campum 

Regali  calcatur  equo.  rarique  c»loris 

tioa  procul  amnis  adest  urbi,  qui  nomiiUB  auctor, 

llice  Bub  denaa  syUta  arctatua  opacis 

Inter  atrumque  jugum,  tortis  anh-actibuaHlbet. 

De.  Sext.  Cons-  Bon. 


From  Aamt  the  road  runs  through  the  defile  along 
,  till  suddenly,  the  opp( 
asunder,  and  opens  throiig 
e  view  over  the  plain  of 
:  mountains  of  fiterbo.  I 
:  Nar,  but  continued  to  ei 
;nery  for  some  miles,  till 
y,  a  few  miles  from  Otri 
idst  of  a  spacious  and  ven 
ud  distinct,  glittering  in 
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beaniB  of  the  sun,  and  winding  along  b  ^lent  dignity-^ 
the  Tiber.* 

Otricoii  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  two  miks 
from  the  ancient  Ocriculi,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
The  remains  of  the  latter  lie  ^read  in  the  plain  below, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  present  a  con^dtra- 
ble  heap  of  fragments,  in  which  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre 
perh^s,  and  a  few  pMticos  may  be  perceived,  while 
Ac  {xincipal  features  of  the  town  are  lost  and  buried 
in  a  confused  mass  of  ruins.  We  had  now  not  <nily 
traversed  the  Apennines,  but  extricated  ourselves  fit)m 
the  various  labyrinths  and  defiles  which  border  the  im- 
mense  base  of  these  mountains. 

The  windings  of  the  Tiber  below  OtrtcoU,  have  been 
alluded  to  by  Ariosto,  who  seems  to  have  beheld  one 
particular  spot,  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  mean> 
derings  of  the  stream,  with  partiality ;  but  either  bis 
tnuse  has  i^d  supemumeraiy  beauties  around  it,  or  the 
shades  that  adorned  the  banks  in  his  time  have  dis^ 
peared ;  as  it  now  presents  a  green  but  naked  sur&ce 
iliuost  encircled  by  the  waves. 

Ecco  rede  un  prate)  d'  ombre  coperto 

Che  si  d'  on  alto  fiume  si  ghirlanda 

Che  lascia  a  pena  ud  hreve  spazio  aperto, 

Dove  I'acqua  si  torce  ad  altra  banda, 

{Ju  MLil  lu<^  con  girerol  onda 

Sett'iJtricoli ')  Tevere  circonda.        Cndo  xir.  38. 

(Ve  crossed  the  Tiber  by  the  Ponte  Felice,  changed 
Kx-ses  at  BorghettOf  and  arrived  when  dark,  at  Cwita 
Vatttllana. 

From  Civita  Caiteliana  we  passed  over  a  tract  of 
brc8t  a)untry,  enjoying  beautiful  views  of  the  Montes 
Dimini,  with  their  towns,  villas,  and  villages  to  the 


Blftfifir  Siffii'mf  rtTitftwy  ^kM-iA<(ir*T»f  jlAAnn, 

U«ri^  wa^amt  »tX'itn,   afnitr  tiit^u. 

Dionj/B.   HEPffirHZIZ- 
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nght,  said  an  occasionat  ^impse  ^  Sorecte  to  the  left, 
And  having  passed  the  nver  Fedisco,  which  anciently 
gave  its  name  to  the  people  and  territory  of  the  Falisci, 
came  to  JVepi,  a  small,  but  very  ancient  episcopd  town, 
whose  cathaW,  built  on  the  site  of  a  temple,  was  con> 
accrated,  if  we  may  bdieve  an  inscription  over  (xie  of 
the  dooni,  by  the  blood  of  the  townunen,  in  the  eaaiy 
period  of  the  year  150.  Another  inscription  may  re- 
cord, with  nuxc  cataintj',  though  perhaps  posterity 
may  be  as  little  inclined  to  credit,  that  the  same  piic 
vna  deluged  with  the  Uood  of  its  clei^,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  French  army  in  the  year 
1798. 

From  A*.^'  we  proceeded  to  Monte  Rosi.  The  in* 
habitants  of  all  this  territiHTi  who  derived  their  names 
from  its  towns,  some  of  which  still  remain,  tac  enume- 
rated in  the  fc^owing  lines  of  Silius : 

Hu  mixti  NeMeiM  cohora,  nqiiqas  Falisd, 
Quique  tuoa,  FlaTiaa,  Idcob  }  Sabatia  qaiqsB 
Stagna  tenent,  CirBitiique  lacuni ;  qui  Sutria  t<cta 
Haud  Drocul,  &  sacrum  Phoebo  Soracte  frequentant. 
Lib.  viii. 

rs  suppose  that  the  road  hence,  or  rather 
■Ucc,  was  lined  by  a  succession  of  magni> 
obelisks  and  palaces,  adorned  with  sta- 
lucted  under  triumpha  wches,  to  the 
iperial  city.  Claudian  kideed,  seenu  to 
encourage  this  supposition,  in  the  well.known  lines, 

Inde  §alofato  libatis  "nbride  nymphig, 

mita  vastia 
eroittitur  UHii. 
De  8ext.  Cima.  Hon. 

If  ,  it  b  angular  that  ne 

tra  these  splendid  monu- 

mt  ints  of  walls,  or  moul- 

dei  'en  a  solitary  tomb,  has 

SU1  >n  the  contrary  beyond 

Nepi,  or  rather  beyond  Monte  Jbm  the  next  sti^»  the 
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CathpagtH  di  Roma  begins  to  expand  iu  dreary  soli> 
tudes ;  and  naked  hills,  and  swampy  plains  rise,  and 
sink  by  turns,  without  presenting  a  single  object  wtmh 
attention.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  no 
vegetation  decorates  these  dreary  wilds.  On  the  con> 
trary,  verdure  but  seldom  interrupted,  occasional  coni 
fields,  and  numerous  herds  and  flocks,  communicate 
some  degree  of  anitnation  to  these  regions  otherwise  so 
desolate  :  but  descending  from  mountains  the  natural 
seat  of  barrenness,  where  stiU  we  witnessed  rurj  beau< 
ty  and  high  cultivation,  ta  a  plain  in  the  nei^bc»'hood 
of  a  populous  city,  where  we  might  naturally  expect 
the  perfection  of  ^rdening  and  all  the  bustle  of  life,  we 
were  struck  with  the  wide  waste  that  qneads  arouiid, 
and  wondered  what  might  be  the  cause  that  deprived  so 
extensive  a  tract  of  its  inhabitants.  But  neatness  and 
populaticHi  announce  the  neighborhood  of  every  com- 
mon town ;  they  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  Cajn- 
tals,  and  excite  no  interest.  The  solitude  that  encir. 
cles  the  fallen  Metropolis  of  the  woiidi  is  Angular  and 
grand ;  it  becomes  its  majesty  ;  it  awakens  a  sentiment 
of  awe  and  melancholy,  and  may  perhaps  after  all,  be 
more  consonant  both  to  the  character  of  the  Cit}i^-.ar>d' 
to  the  feelii^  of  the  traveller,  than  more  lively  and^BC- 
hilaratiiig  scenery. 

On  the  heights  above  Baccano  the  postillions  stofipidf 
and  pointing  tp  a  pmnacle  that  appeared  between  two 
hills,  exclaimed, — "  Roma!" — That  pinnacle  was  the 
cross  of  St.  Peter's.— The  "  ETERNAL  CITY"  rose 
before  us! 
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•  As  the  travello'  advances  over  the  dreary  wilds  of  the 
C»npcigna,-  niiere  not  one  object  occurs  to  awaken 
lus  attention,  he  has  time  to  recover  from  the  su'i^se 
and  agitati(»ij  which  the  first  view  of  Rome  seldom 
&ils'to  excite  in  liberal  and  ingenuous  minds.  He  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  these 
eiQOtifHis,  and  at  first  he  may  be  inclined  to  attribute 
them  solely  to  the  infiuence  of  early  habits,  and  ascribe 
tfie  feelings  of  the  man,  to  the  warm  imas^nation  of  the 
schooUb(^.  Without  doubt  the  name  of  Rome  echoes 
irt  our  ears  from  our  in£uicy  ;  our  lisping  tongues  are 
tuned  to  her  language  ;  and  our  first  and  most  delight- 
ful years  are  passed  among  her  orators,  poets,  and  nis' 
tCMiank  We  are  taught  betimes  to  take  a  dee^  interest 
in  Ikt  fortunes,  and  to  adopt  her  cause,  as  that  of  our 
own  country,  with  spirit  and  with  passion.  Such  im- 
pressioQs  made  at  such  an  age,  are  indelible,  and  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  likely  to  itiBuence  our  feelings  and 
opinions  during  life.* 

But  the  prejudices  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  boy, 
and  strengduned  by  the  studies  of  youth,  are  heitberthe 
sole  nor  even  the  principal  causes  of  our>  veneration  for 
Rome.  '  TTjb  Mistress  of  the  World  claims  our  respect 
and  afiectioD,  on  grounds  which  the  Christian  and  the 

*  We  mu  tpplf  to  erery  rmith  of  liberal  education,  tin  betH- 
fiftit  Ihkes  addiWHed  by  ClaiKuaii  to  Honwiua : 
Hinc  tibi  concretft  radice  tenacios  hteBit, 
Et  penituB  totJBiBDleTitRomamedallu, 
DelectKque  artiis  tenero  coDceptu  kb  Bosne 
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philosopher  must  admit  with  greatful  acknowledee- 
ment.  In  addition  to  her  ancient  c»^n  and  venerable 
fame,  to  her  mighty  achievements  and  vast  empire,  to 
her  heroes  and  her  saints,  to  the  majesty  of  her  lan- 
guage, and  the  charms  of  her  literature ;  "  habe  ante 
oculos  hanc  esse  terram  gua;  nobis  miserit  jura,  qux 
leges  dederit."*  Rome  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, the  instrument  of  communicating  to  Europe, 
and  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  the  three 
greatest  blessings  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible 
■ — Civilization,' Science,  and  Religion. 

The  system  of  Roman  government  was  peculiariy 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  and- the  ex- 
tension of  its  empire,  seems  to  have  been  ordained  by 
Heaven  for  its  full  accomplishment.  The  de^totialh  w 
the  Elastem  monarchies  kept  all  prostrate  on  the  ground 
in  abject  slavery  ;  the  narrow  policy  of  the  GreA  re- 
publics confined  the  blessings  of  liberty  within  their 
own  precmcts :  Home,  with  more  enlai^d  and  more 
generous  sentiments,  considering  the  conquered  coun- 
tries  as  so  many  nurseries  of  citizens,  gradually  extend- 
ed her  rights  and  privileges  to  their  capitals,  eorolied 
their  natives  in  her  legions,  and  admitted  their  nobles 
into  her  senate.  Thus  her  subjects,  as  they  in^iOTed 
in  civilization,  advanced  also  in  honors,  and  appnncbcd 
every  day  nearer  to  the  manners  and  to  the  virtue*  of 
their  masters,  till  every  province  became  another-Itafy, 
every  city  another  Rome.  With  her  laws  and  frani^iises 
she  communicated  to  them  her  arts  and  sciences ;  irtier- 
ever  the  Roman  eagles  penetrated  schools  were  openedi 
and  public  teachers  were  pensioned.  Aqueducts  and 
bridges,  temples  and  theatres  were  raised  in  almost 
every  town;  and  all  the  powers  of  architecture,  of 
sculpture,  and  of  painting,  were  employed  to  deccHate 
the  capitals  of  the  most  oUstant  provmces.  Roiifa»  die 
remiuns  of  wMch  astonish  us  even  at  this  dar>  WSBK 
carried  from  the  Rcunan  Forum  the  centre  of  this  vaA 
empire,  to  ita  utmost  extremities ;  and  all  the  tribesvid 

*  Flin.  lab.  nii.  Mt 
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>a6ons  that  composed  it  were  linked  together,  not  onlj 
by  the  same  laws  and  by  the  same  government,  but  b^ 
aU  the  facilities  of  commodious  mtercourse,  and  o 
frerfuent  communication.*  Compare  the  state  of  Gaul 
of  Spain,  and  of  Britain,  when  covered  with'  number. 
less  cities,  and  flourishing  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  undo 
the  protection  of  Rome,  with  their  forests,  their-swamps 
and  the  sordid  huts  of  half-naked  savages  scatterec 
tiiinly  over  their  wastes  previous  to  their  subjugation  : 
and  you  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  blessing; 
whic|i  they  owed  to  Rome. 

>.,     - 
Ibec  est,  in  gremium  victM  quffi  sola  recepit^ 
Hamantitnque  genua  commuiii  nomine  fovit, 
Matris  non  dominee  ritu  ;  dvcwiue  vocavit 
Quoa  domuit,  nexuque  pio  longinqua  reviniit . . . 
(Anaonim  leffumciue  parens,  quee  fundit  in  omnes. 

Imperinm  pnmique  dedit  incunabula  juris) 

HujuB  pacinciB  debemug  monbus  omnes 
Quod  veluti  patriie  rt^onibuB  utitur  hoapes 
Quod  sedem  muUre  licet  i  quod  cenere  Thulen 
IjUBUS,  et  horrendos  quondam  penetrare  recessus. . . . 
Quod  cuncd  gens  una  Bumus. 

Ctaudian  Oe  Oma  .■  atOUk ;  lib.  iii. 

US  civilizing  and  polishing  mankind,  had 
t  £ot  the  reception  of  that  divine  rel^ion, 
m  give  to  human  nature  its  full  and  ade- 
n ;  and  she  completed  her  godlike  work, 
:d  by  her  instructions  and  example  Eu- 
rope embraced  Christianity.     Thus  she  became  the 
metropolis  of  (he  world,  by  a  new  and  more  venerable 
title,  and  assumed  in  a  most  august  sense,  the  appella- 
,"  the  "Light  of  Nations,"  the 
\    When  in  the  course  of  the 

LipsinSi'^nith  great  truth,  "diriaq 
aidquid  r^^-«xpolienrlum,  ad  quid- 
loca  homliAquc  elegantia  et  aitibu 

»  fifth  century,  wtio  endeavoured  ta 

r  poetry  to  the  meUphjsical  discut- 

lOras  of  a  refined  dwologj,  mw  thia  em^  then  gradaally  n«n| 
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two  succeeding  ages,  she  was  athpt  of  her  imperial 
honors  ;  when  her  provinces  were  invaded,  and  all  the 
glorious  scene  of  cultivation,  peace,  and  improvement, 
was  ravaged  by  successive  hordes  of  barbarians ;  she 
again  renewed  her  benevolent  exertions,  and  sent  out, 
not  consuls  and  armies  to  conquer,  but  apostles  and 
teachers  to  reclum,  the  savi^  tribes  which  had  wasted 
her  empire.  By  them  she  bore  the  light  erf  heaven  into 
file  dark  recesses  of  idolatry  ;  and  displaying  in  this  bet- 
ter cause  all  the  magnanimity,  the  wisdom,  the  po^ve* 
ranee,  which  marked  her  former  career,  she  triunwhed, 
and  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  of  barbarism  again  dimised 
the  blessings  of  Christianity  over  the  Western  worid. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  objected,  that  the  religion  of  Rome 
was  erroneous,  or  that  she  blinded  and  enslaved  her 
converts.      The    religion    which  Rome    taught  was 
Christianity.     With  it  the    convert    received  in   the 
Scriptures,  the  rectHds  of  truth ;  and  in  the  sacraments, 
the  means  of  sanctification ;   in  the  creeds,  the  rule  of 
faith ;  and  in  the  commandments,  the  code  of  morality. 
In  these  are  comprised  all  the  belief  a 
of  a  Christian*  and  to  communicate -t 
to  open  to  it  the  sources  of  life  an 
whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  m; 
roect,  he  must  admit,  that  the  Latin 
followed  the  Roman  eagles  in  theii 
now  accompanied  her  humble  missic 

•n  the  increasing  ruiiu  of  the  old,  and  expfemed  its  extent  and 
Ijreatoess  in  languaee  not  inelennt. 

Sedes  Roma Tetri,  quee  PastoraliM  honoris 
Facta  caput  Mundo,  quicqnid  non  possidet  armis, 
Religione  tenet.  St.  froaper. 

Leo  the  Great,  staadinf;  orer  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  8t 
Paul,  on  their  festival,  ad 
equally  elevated : 
**  I«ti  sunt  riri  per  quoi 
re 
Tali  annt  qui  te  ad  hanc  gl 
loB  electOB,  civitas  sacen 
Bedem  caput  orins  efi^ta, 
dotuinatione  tetreoa." 

firrn.  in  AU.  Jpp.  JWr*  ff  AwlJ. 
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{ledttions  c^  charity ;  aod  with  them  penetrated  the 
swamps  of  fiiit:ivia,  the  forests  of  Germanvj  and  the 
mountains  of  C^edonia.  Schools  that  vied  in  learning 
and  celebrity  with  the  seminaries  of  the  south,  rose  in 
these  benighted  regions,  and  diffused  the  beams  of 
science  over  the  vast  tracts  of  the  north,  even  to  the 
polar  circles.  Thus  the  predictions  of  the  Roman  poets 
were  iiiifilled,  though  in  a  manner  very  different  firom 
their  conceptionit ;  and  their  immcHtal  compositions 
were  reheaised  in  the  remote  islands  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  in  the  once  impenetrable  forests  of  Scandinavia*. 

At  the  same  time,  the  arts  followed  the  traces  of  the 
muse,  and  the  untutored  savages  saw  with  surprise  tem- 
ples of  stone  rise  ■  in  their  sacred  groves,  and  arches  of 
rock  si»|ead  into  a  roof  over  their  heads.  The  figure 
of  the  nedeemer  till  then  unknown,  seemed  to  breathe 
on  canvass  to  their  eyes ;  the  venerable  forms  of  the 
apo&tles  in  Piuian  marble  replaced  the  grim  uncouth 
statues  of  their  idols  ;  and  music  surpassmg  in  sweet- 
ness the  strains  of  their  bards,  announced  to  them  the 
mercies  of  that  God  whom  they  were  summoned  to 
adore.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  they  should  eai^erly 
embrace  a  religion  adoriicd  with  so  many  graces,  and 
accompanied  by  so  many  blessings  ;  and  Kurope  finally 
settled  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  once  more 
enlightened  by  the  beams  of  science,  was  indebted  to 
tJtie  exertions  of  Rome  fa*  both  these  blessings. 

But  the  obligation  did  not  end  here,  as  the  work  of 
dltilization  was  not  yet  finished.  The  northern  tribes 
long  established  in  the  invaded  provinces  had  indeed 
become  Christians,  but  they  still  remained  in  many  re- 
spects barbarians.  Hasty  and  intemperate  they  indulg- 
ed the  caprice  or  the  vengeance  irf  the  moment ;  they 
knew  no  law  but  that  of  the  sword,  and  would  submit 
to  no  decision  but  to  Aat  of  arms.  Here  again  we  behold 
the  genius  of  Rome  interpotang  her  authoity  as  a  shield 

■  "  Visatn  Britannos  Sospitibus  feros, 
**  Et  letum  equino  san^ine  Concannm, 
"  Viaam  pharelraroB  Gelunos, 
**  Et  Scjuiicum  inyiolatuB  amnem."    Hor.  Idi.  iii.  4. 
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between  ferocity  and  weakness,  appealing  from  ihe 
swcwd  to  reason,  from  private  combat  to  public  justice, 
from  the  will  of  the  judge  and  the  uncertain  rules  cf 
custom,  to  the  clear  prescriptions  of  her  own  writtea 
code.*  This  grand  plan  of  civilization,  though  im- 
peded, and  delayed  by  the  brutality,  and  the  obstinacy- 
1^  the  barbarous  ages,  was  at  lengui  carried  into  effect 
and  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  by  consenting  natiooB 
as  the  general  code  cf  the  civilized  world. 

Rome  therefore  may  still  be  said  to  rule  nations,  not 
indeed  With  the  rod  of  power,  but  with  the  sceptre  of 
justice,  and  may  still  be  supposed  to  exercise  the  higji 
commis^onofpresidingover  the  wM-ld,  and  of  regulating 
the  destinies  of  mankiiu.t  Thus  tot)  she  has  retained 
by  her  wisdom  and  benevolence,  that  ascendancy  which 
she  first  acquired  by  her  vaior  and  magnanimi^  :  and 
by  the  pre-eminence  which  ^  has  enjoyed  in  every 
period  of  her  history,  she  seems  to  have  realized  the 
fictitious  declaration  of  her  founder,  '*  Ita  nuncia  Ro- 
manis,  Coelestes  ita  velle,  ut  mea  Ronm  caput  wbis  ter* 
lanim  sit."J  "  Urbs  urbium — templum  sequitatis — 
portus  omnium  gentium,"  are  titles  fondly  bestowed 
upon  her  in  the  days  of  her  imperial  glory  ;  and  she  may 
assume  them  without  arrogance  even  in  her  decline. 
]9er  matchless  magnificence,  so  far  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  capital ;  the  laws  which  have  emanated  from 
her  as  from  their  source :  and  the  encouragement  which 
she  has  at  all  times  ^ven  to  men  of  talents  and  of  vir- 


*  On  Ae  eftcts  prodnced  by  the  dMCorery  of  the  Paodects  of 
lOfltinwi,  «t  Jmalfi,  in  the  twelfth  century,  see  HumeU  Tkeorf 
rfXitgtand^  chipter  xriii. 

On  the  general  effects  of  Roman  domination  on  the  provincials^ 
Me  Cowper's  Expmttdation. 

t  Tu  regere  imperio  popnlos  Romane  memento 

R«  tibi  erunt  arte* !  nacis  imponere  raorem 

Farcere  subjectiB  et  aebellare  luperbos. 

VtTgU  ^n.  &. 
t  "Ht.  Lhr.  i.  16. 
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pit  from  every  coiiDtiy,  still  givt  her  an  uqquestionable 
right  to  these  lofty  appellations.* 

To  conclude,  in  the  whole  Universe,  there  are  only 
two  cities  interesting  alike  to  every  member  of  the  great 
Christian  commonwealth,  to  every  citizen  of  the  civili- 
zed world,  whatever  may  be  his  tribe  or  nation — Rome 
and  Jerusalem.  The  former  calls  up  every  classic  re- 
collection, the  latter  awakens  every  sentiment  of  devo- 
tion ;  the  one  brings  before  our  eyes  all  the  splendors 
of  the  present  world ;  the  other,  all  the  glories  of  the 
world  to  come.  By  a  singular  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence,  the  names  and  influence  of  mese  two  illustrious 
Capitals  are  combined  in  the  same  grand  dispensation  ; 
and  as  Jerusalem  was  ordained  to  receive,  Rome  was 
destined  to  propagate  "  the  light  that  leads  to  heaven.** 
The  cross  which  Jerusalem  erected  on  Mount  Calvary, 
Rome  fixed  on  the  diadem  of  emperors ;  and  the  pro- 
phetic songs  of  Mount  Sion,  have  resounded  from  the 
seven  hills,  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth. — How  natu- 
ral then  is  the  emotion  of  the  traveller,  when  he  first 

*  « Null!  lit  iDgr&ta  Roma,"  mjb  CassiodoruB,  in  tbe  lizth 
century,  "  ilU  eloquentite  facunda  mater,  illud  virtutum  omniom 
implant." 

ipatriaest;  Roma  communia  omniam  literatonim  et 
nx,  et  erectris,"  says  the  Cardinal  of  St.  George  to 
the  uzteenth  centurj.    ^  Quid  loqnor,"  gajs  tin 
tema,  communi  omnium  gentium  parent*.'* 
ts  derived  from  the  Roman  KOTemment  are  tolerably 
^d  in  the  fidlowing  lines  of  RutiliuB  i 
FeciBti  patnam  diTersls  ^ntibas  nnam 
Profvit  injustis  te  dominante  capi  t 
Dumque  ofien  victiB  proprii  conBortia  juris 
UrbemfecistiquoapnusOHuaerat.        '  Ltt.ii. 

'*  (|uc  cidum  ipaum  da- 
rituMjue  mollire^  et  tot 
innonia  Q>mmercio  cod- 
imini  daret ;  breriterque 
ria  fieret"    III.  cap.  y. 
dediit) 
eoditur  orlna 
EBCweritiiB. 
mktU:  evntmSi/m: 
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beholds  tfie  distant  domes  of  a  city  of  such  figure  in  ihr 
Histon'  of  the  Universe,  of  such  weight  in  the  desti- 
nies o(  mankind,  so  familiar  to  the  itnagination  of  the 
boy,  so  interesting  to  the  feelings  of  the  man ! 

While  occupied  in  these  reflections,  we  passed  il£p>- 
te  Mart9,  and  beheld  the  city  gradually  opening  to  our 
view :  turrets  and  cupolas  succeeded  each  other,  wiih 
long  lines  of  palaces  betn-een,  till  the  dome  erf  the  Va- 
tican lifting  its  majestic  form  far  above  the  rest,  fixed  the 
eye,  and '  closed  the  scene  with  becoming  grandeur. 
We  crossed  the  Tiber  by  the  Ponte  MoUe  (Pons  MU- 
vius)  and  proceeding  on  tlie  Via  Fiaminia  through  the 
suburb,  entered  the  JPorta  del  Popolo,  admired  the  beau- 
tiful square  that  receives  the  traveller  on  his  entrance, 
and  drove  to  the  Piazza  d^  Espagna.  Alighting,  we 
instandy  hastened  to  St.  Peter's,  traversed  its  superb 
pouit,  contemplated  in  silence  its  obelisk,  its  fountains, 
its  colonnade,  walked  up  its  lengthening  nave,  and  before 
its  alter,  offered  up  our^eatful  acknowledgments  in 
"  die  noblest  temple  that  human  skill  ever  rais^  to  the 
honor  of  the  Creator." 

Next  mmiing  we  renewed  our  visit  to  St.  Peter*s, 
and  examined  it  mcH%  in  detail :  the  preceding  dav  it 
had  been  somewhat  veiled  by  the  dimness  of  the  even- 
ing i  it  was  now  lighted  up  by  the  splendors  of  the  monv- 
ing  sun.  The  rich  marbles  that  compose  its  pavement 
and  line  its  Ti-aUs,  the  paintings  that  adorn  its  cupcdu, 
the  bronze  that  enriches  its  altars  fmd  railings,  the  gild- 
ing that  lines  the  panncls  of  its  vault,  the  mosaics  that 
rise  one  above  the  o^ier  in  brilliant  succes»on  up  its 
dome,  shonoffcMthin  all  their  varied  colors.  Its  nave, 
its  aisles,  its  transepts,  expanded  their  vistas,  and  hailed 
the  spectator  wherever  he  turned,  with  a  long  socces- 
^on  of  splendid  objects,  and  beautiful  arrangement;  in 
short,  the  whole  of  this  most  majestic  fabric  opened  it- 
self at  once  to  the  sight,  and  filled  the  eye  and  the  im*- 
agination  with  magnitude,,  proportion,  riches,  and  gran- 
deur. 

From  St.  Peter's  we  hastened  to  the  capital,  and  as- 
cending the  tower,  seated  ourselves  under  the  ^bade  vS 
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its  pinnacle,  and  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  view  bcneadi  ancf 
around  os.  Tliat  view  was  no  other  .than  ancient  and 
n¥odem  Rome.  Behind  us,  the  modem  town  lay  ex. 
tended  over  the  Campus  Martius,  and  spreading  along 
the  banks  of  die  Tiber  formed  a  curve  round  the  hise 
of  the  Caprtol.  Before  us,  scattered  in  Vast  black  shape- 
kss  masses  over  the  seven  hills,  and  through  the  inter- 
Ttfing  vallies,  afos*'  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  They 
Stood  desolate,  amidst  solitude  and  silence,  with 
groves  of  ftmcreal  cypress  waving  over  them  ;  the  aw- 
ful monuments,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  generations; 
liot  ri[  men,  but  of  empires. 

A  distant  view  of  jEgina  and  of  Megare,  of  the  Pi- 
lous and  of  Cwinth  then  in  ruins,  melted  the  soul  of  an 
ancient  Roman,  for  a  while  suspended  his  private  sor- 
rows, and  absorded  his  sense  of  personal  affliction,  in  a 
more  ezpaniuve  and  generous  compas^on  ((x  the  fate 
of  citieB  and  of  states.*  What  then  must  be  the  emo- 
tions of  the  man  who  beholds  extended  in  (Mswdered 
heaps  before  him,  the  disjointed  "carcase  of  fallen 
Rome,"  once  the  abode  of  the  gods,  the  grand  recep-  • 
tacle  of  nations,  "  the  comtnon  asylum  of  mankind." 

Immediately  under  our  eyes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  luy  the  Forum  lined  with  soUtaiy  columns, 
and  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  triumphal  arch.  Be^ 
yond  and  just  before  us,  rose  the  Palatine  Mount  en- 
cumbered with  the  substructions  of  the  Imjierial  Pa- 
lace, and  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  ;  and  farther  on« 
ascended  the  Celiau  Mount  with  the  Temple  of  Faimus 
on  its  summit.  On  the  right  was  the  Aventine  plotted 
with  heaps  of  stone  swelling  amidst  its  lonely  vineyards. 
To  the  left  the  Esquiluie  with  its  scattered  tombs  and 

■  "  Ex  Asift  rAiena,  cum  ab  JE^n^  Megsram  verBOB  DKviga- 
ftlil,C«et)i  regiones  circu m circa  prospice re.  Post  meerat^l|pna, 
ante  \ieg(ira,destr4Piraeu8rini»tra  ("oriDthm;  quae  oppidaqno* 
dam  tempore  florentisaima  fiierant,  nunc  proetrsta  ac  diruta,  ante 
ocifloBjacent.  Ccepi^metmecum  gic  c<^itare.  Hem!  noe  ha> 
munculi  indigoaTnur,  «i  quia  UDatrftm  interiit,  ant  occitaa  Mt,  tffio- 
turn  vita  brevior  esse  debet,  com  udo'IocA  tot  oppidftm  cadftTtra 
fi^tctAjtce»at}"—4He.t^Fam,  lok  iv.  Mp,  i. 
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tot^nng  aqueducts ;  and  in  the  same  line,  the  Vunut^ 
and  the  Quirioal  supporting  the  once  magnificent  Baths 
of  Dioclclian.  TIk  Baths  of  Antoninus,  the  Temple 
of  Minerva,  and  many  a  venerable  fabric  bearins;  on  its 
shattered  form  the  traces  of  destruction,  as  well  as  the 
furrows  of  age,  lay  scattered  up  and  down  the  vast 
field  ;  while  the  superb  temples  of  St-  John  Laterao, 
Santa  Mana  Maggiore,  and  Santa  Croce,  arose  with 
their  pointed  obelisks,  majestic  but  solitary  monuments, 
amidst  tlie  extensive  waste  of  time  and  of  desolation. 
The  ancient  walls,  a  vast  circumference,  formed  a  frame 
of  venerable  as|)ect,  well  adapted  to  this  picture  of  ruin, 
this  cemeterj'  of  ages,  "  Romani  bustum  popuii." 

Beyond  the  walls  the  eye  ranged  over  the  storied 
plain  of  Latium  now  the  deserted  Campagna,  and  rest- 
ed on  the  Alban  Mount,  which  rose  before  us  to  ttiQ 
south  shelving  downwards  bn  the  west  towards  Antium 
and  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  and  on  the  east  towards  the  La- 
tin vale.  Here,  it  presents  Tusculum  in  white  lines  on 
its  declivity  ;  there,  it  exhibits  the  long  ridge  that  over- 
hangs its  hike  once  the  site  of  Alba  Longa,  and  tower- 
ing Doldly  in  the  centre  with  a  hundred  towns  and  villas 
on  its  sides,  it  terminates  in  a  point  once  crowned  with 
the  triumphal  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis.  Turning  east^ 
ward  we  beheld  the  Tiburtine  hills,  with  Tibur  reclin- 
ing on  their  side  ;  and  behind,  still  more  to  the  east,  the 
Sabine  mountains  enclosed  b/  the  Apennines,  which  ^ 
the  varj'ing  distance  of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  swept 
round  to  the  east  and  north,  forming  an  immense  and 
bold  boundary  of  snow.  The  Montes  Cimini  and  several 
lesser  hills,  diverging  from  the  great  parent  ridge  thQ 
Paler  Apenninus,  continue  the  chaui  till  it  nearly 
reaches  the  sea  and  fwrns  a  perfect  theatre*  Mount 
Soracte  thirty  ipiles  to  the  north,  lifts  bis  head,  an  in- 
sulated and  striking  feature.  While  the  Tiber  enrich., 
ecj  by  numberless  rivers  and  streamlets,  intersects  the 
nnmense  plain ;  and  bathing  the  temples  aiKl  palaces  (^ 
Home,  rolls  like  the  Po  a  current  unexhausted  ev^n  da-, 
nn|  the  scorching  heats  of  smnm^, 
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The  tract  now  expanded  befort  us  was  the  country  of 
ttie  Etrurians,  Veientes,  Rutuli,  Falisci,  Latins,  Sabines, 
Volsci,  .^qui,  and  Hemici,  and  of  course  the  scene  of 
the  wars  and  the  exertions,  of  the  victories  and  triumpha 
of  infant  Romej  during  a  period  of  nearly  Four  hundred 
years  of  he^  history  ;  an  interesting  period,  when  sh« 
possessed  and  exercised  every  generous  virtue,  and  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  f(»t>tude, 
the  foundations  of  her  future  empire.  As  the  traveller 
looks  towards  the  regions  once  inhabited  by  these  well- 
known  tribes,  many  an  illustrious  name,  and  many  a 
noble  achievement,  must  rise  in  hb  memory,  revivmg 
at  the  same  time  the  recollection  of  early  studies  and  <^ 
boyish  amusements,  and  blending  the  fiiendships  of 
youth  with  the  memorials  of  ancient  greatness. 

The  day  was  cloudless,  the  beams  of  the  sun  played 
-  over  the  landscape ;  hues  of  light-blue  intermingled 
with  dark  shades  c'eepening  as  they  retired,  chequered 
the  mountains.  A  line  of  shining  snow  marked  the 
distant  Apennines,  and  a  vault  of  the  purest  and  bright> 
est  azure  covered  the  glorious  scene  !  We  passed  a  long 
and  delightful  morning  in  its  contemplation. 

The  following  day  was  employed  m  wandering  over 
the  city  at  lai^,  and  taking  a  cursory  view  of  some  of 
its  principal  streets,  squares,  buildings  and  monumentSi 
This  we  did  to  satisfy  the  first  cravings  of  curiosi^,  in- 
tending to  proceed  at  our  leisure  to  the  examination  of 
«ach  object  in  detail.* 

"  I  think  it  neceBsary  to  repeat  here,  what  I  declared  in  ** 
preliminary  discourse,  that  it  in  not  my  intention  to  give  i  p«'- 
ncnlar  acconnt  of  ruins,  churches,  buildings,  statues,  nr  viclurea* 
&c  This  betoDgs  rather  to  guides  and  Vicerom,  a"<;  ">"?  ^ 
found  in  numberless  works  written  professedly  for  (fte  infornia» 
tion  of  travellers  on  such  heads.  My  wish  is  to  Uf  lieforc  ft« 
reader  an  account  of  the  observations  which  we  nwde,  and  «f  th& 
daasical  recollections  which  occurred  to  us,  while  we  traced  th«, 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur.  We  began  th'a  esa  mi  nation  bj 
visiting  in  order  the  seven  hills.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  Va- 
tican and  Pincian  mounts,  ranged  over  the  Campus  Marti  us,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  (  then  wandered  throu^li  the  villu, 
Wth  within  and  willwut  the  cityj  and  finally  explsrei  Aa  lAanbr 
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ANCIENT  ROME. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

After  having  thus  grati6ed  ourselvee  with  a  genend 
and  some  select  views,  and  formed  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Rome,  we  proceed- 
ed on  Ae  fourth  day,  flirough  thi.  Via  Lata,  now  Tl ' 
Corso,  through  "  streets  of  places  and  walks  of  state,** 
to  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Every  school-boy  has  read 
with  delight  Virgil's  short,  but  splendid  description  of 
(his  hill,  then  a  silvan  scene  of  dark  fwest  and  cra^y 
rock,  though  destined  one  day  to  become  the  seat  ot  re- 
gal (^ulence  and  of  universal  empire. 

Qinc  ad  Tarpdam  sedem,  et  Capitolu  docit, 
Aiirea  nunc.  •Jim  ByKeatribus  horrid&dumjg. 
Jam  turn  Belli^o  pavidta  terrehal  agrestes 
fiira  loci  :  Jam  turn  aylvam  saxutnque  trein«ba&t. 
Hoc  ncmus,  hunc.  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  collem, 
(Quia  DeuB,  incertum  est)  haliitat  Deua.     Arcades  ipniB 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem :  cum  stepe  nigrantem 
JEgida  coDcuteret  dextrt,  niiuboaque  aient.  , 

^tteid.  viU. 

Every  circumstance  that  cou!d  dignify  and  conse- 
orate  the  spot,  and  prepare  it  for  its  grand  destiny,  is 
here  collected  and  gradually  expanded  ;  while  a  cer- 
tain awful  obscurity  hangs  over  the  whole,  and  aug- 
ments the  magnitude  of  the  object  thus  dimly  present- 
«d  to  the  fancy.     The  traveller  however  sensible  he 

es,  moquinents,  tomhg,  hilli,  and  fields,  in  its  iminediate  Dugh- 
Uorhttod;  Thia  method  I  recommend  as  being  more  easy  and  more 
natural  thba  the  usnal  mode  of  visiting  the  citj,  according  to  its 
"  Aiont*  (rbdones)  or  allotting  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  each 
day  ;  by  whidt  mode  the  traveller  is  obligen  tu  pass  rapidly  from 
ancient  moDam«uts  to  modern  edifices ;  hnm  palaces  to  churches; 
from  galleries  tOEardens^and  thus  to  load  his  mind  with  a  heap 
of  unconnected  id^aa  and  crude  observations.  B_v  the  former  pro- 
cess we  keep  each  object  diatinct,  and  take  it  in  a  separate  view; 
we  first  contemplate  ancient  then  visit  modern  Rome,  and  pBS« 
from  tbe  palaces  of  the  profane,  to  the  temples  of  the  n^nA  atj. 
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may  suppose  tumaelf  to  have  been  of  the  beauties  of 
this  descrqition  before,  imagines  that  he  feels  its  full 
force  for  the  &rst  time  as  he  ascends  the  acclivity  of  the 
Capitoline  Mount. 

The  Capitol  was  anciently  both  a  fortress  and  a 
sanctuary.  A  fortress  surrounded  with  precipices, 
bidding  defiance  to  all  the  means  of  attack  employed  in 
ancient  times  ;  a  sanctuary,  crowded  with  altars  and 
temples,  the  repodtory  of  thejatal  oracles,  the  seat  of 
the  .tutdar  deities  of  the  ea^ire.     Romulus  began  the 

¥  and  work*  by  erecting  the  tenyjle  of  Jupiter  Feretrius; 
arquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and  Tarquinius 
Supcrbus  contiiMied,  and  the  Consul  Horatius  Pulvilius, 
a  few  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  complet- 
ed it,  with  a  st^dity  and  magnificence,  says  Tacitus, 
which  the  riches  of  succeeding  ages  might  adorn,  but 
could  not  Increase.  It  was  burnt  ituring  the  civil  wars 
between  Marius  aud  Sylla,  and  rebuilt  shortly  aft^ ; 
but  ^ain  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  dreadful  contest  that 
took  place  in  the  very  forum  itself,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  Capitoline  Mount,  between  the  partisans  of  Vitel- 
lius  and  Vespasian*.  Tliis  event  Tacitus  laments, 
vith  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  a  Roman,  as  the  great* 
est  disaster  that  had  ever  befallen  the  city,  f  And,  in- 
deed, if  we  consider  the  public  archives,  and  of  course 
the  most  valuable  records  of  its  history  were  deposited 
there,  we  must  allow  that  the  catastrophe  was  peculiarly 
tmfortunate,  not  to  Rome  only,  but  to  the  world  at 

However,  the  Capitol  rose  once  more  from  its  ashes, 
mth  redoubled  splendor,  and  received  from  the  muni- 
ficence of  Vespasian,  and  of  Domitian  his  son,  its  last 
and  most  gjca'ious  embellishments.    The  edifices  were 

•  A.  D.  69. 

t  Id  fftcinug  post  conditam  Urbera  luctuosissinaum  fadiBBi- 
man»qiiepopuli>  Romaniiaccidit:  nuHo  externo  host«,  propitiis  si 
per  num  nostros  IJceret,  dtis,  Bcdem  Jovia  Jovis  optimi  msTinii, 
Wiipicat6  >  majoriligs  pignos  imperii,  conditaiD,  quam  non  Por* 
KGk  iteditA  Vr\-e,  neque  OalU  capta,  temerare  potuisBent,  furore 
FriBci)NUn  exHciadi  '. 
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probably  in  site  and  destination  nearly  ihe  same  as  be-< 
fore  the  conflagration  ;  but  more  attention  was  paid  to 
symmetry,  to  costliness,  and  above  all,  to  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  The  northern  entrance  led  mider  a  tri- 
umphal arch  to  the  centre  of  the  hill,  and  to  the  sacred 
grove  the  asylum  opened  by  Romulus,  and  almost  the 
cradle  of  Roman  power.  On  the  right  on  the  eastern 
summit  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  On 
the  left  on  the  western  summit,  was  that  (^  Jupiter 
Gustos  t  near  each  of  these  temples  were  the  fenes  of 
inferior  Divinities,  that  of  Fortune,  and  th^  of  Fides 
alluded  to  by  Cicero.  In  the  midst,  to  crown  the  py- 
ramid  formed  by  such  an  assemblage  of  majestic  etUfi- 
ces,  rose  the  residence  of  the  guardian  of  the  empire 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  a  hundred  steps, 
suppOTted  by  a  hundred  pillars,  adorned  with  all  the  re- 
finements of  art,  and  blazing  with  the  plunder  of  the 
world.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple,  with  Juno  on  his 
left,  and  Minerva  on  his  right  side,  the  thunderer  sat 
on  a  throne  of  gold,  grasping  the  lightning  in  one 
luuid,  and  in  the  other  wielding  the  sceptre  of  the 
universe. 

Hither  the  consuls  were  conducted  by  the  senate,  to 
assume  the  military  dress,  and  to  implore  the  favor  of 
the  Gods  before  they  marched  to  batde.  Hither  the 
victorious  generab  used  to  repair  in  triumph,  in  wder 
to  suspend  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations,  to  present 
captive  monarchs,  and  to  ofier  up  hecatombs  to  Tar- 
peian  Jove.  Here,  in  cases  of  danger  and  ^stress, 
the  senate  was  assembled,  and  the  magistrates  ccwivened 
to  deliberate  in  the  presence,  and  under  the  immediate 
influence,  of  the  tutelar  gods  of  Rome.  Here  the  laws 
were  exhibited  to  public  inspection,  as  if  under  the 
sanction  of  the  divinity  ;  and  here  alse  they  were  de- 
ported, as  if  intrusted  to  his  guardian  care.  Hither 
Cicero  turned  his  hands  and  eyes,  when  he  closed  his 
first  oration  against  Cataline,  with  that  noble  address  to 
Jupiter,  presiding  in  the  Capitol  over  the  destinies  of 
the  empire,  and  dooming  its  enemies  to  destruction. 

Jn  we  midst  of  these  ma^oific^t  structures,  ^  the 
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vondcftul  display  of  art  and  opulence,  stood  £3r  age» 
the  humble  straw-roofed  palace  of  Romulua,  a  mo- 
nument of  primitive  ^mplicity  dear  and  venerable  ia  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans.  *  This  cottage,  it  may  easily  be 
supposed,  vanished  in  the  first  conjuration.  But  not 
the  cottage  only,  the  temples,  the  towers,  the  palaces, 
also  that  once  surrounded  it,  have  disappeared.  Of  all 
the  ancient  glc*y  of  the  Capites,  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  solid  foundation,  aodf  vast  substructions  raised 
on  the  rock, 

Capitoli  imiDobile  suum. 

Not  only  b  the  Capitol  fallen,  but  its  very  name,  ex- 
pressive of  dominion,  and  once  fondly  conadered  as 
an  omen  of  empire,  is  now  almost  lost  in  the  semi-bar- 
barous appellation  of  Campidoglio. 

At  present  the  Capitoline  Mount  is  covot^  with 
buildii^,  far  inferior  without  doubt,  to  the  imperial 

*    Mare  spe&ks  in  Ovid,  as  foUws: 

Quffi  tuerit  nostri  ai  quieria  regia  nati ; 
AdajHce  de  c&nnft  atnuninibaBque  domnm. 
In  stipule  pladdi  carpebat  munera  Bomni : 
Et  tamea  ex  illo  venit  in  aatra  toro. 

Ovid  Fast.  Lib.  iii.  r.'lSS, 

Romuleoque  recena  tiorrebatr^a  culmo. 

Vir.  ^n.  lab.  iii.  v.  654. 

Vitntvius  speaks  of  the  cottage,  of  RomQlus  as  existii^  in  hii 
time.that  is,  inlhe  reign  of  Augustas.  In  Capitotio  commune 
facere  potest  et  significare  mores  vetustatis  Ronmli  caai  in  arce 
sacrorum.^£4&.  ii. 

t  Tkese  walls  on  one  side  fsnn  the  stables  of  the  senator,  and 
on  the  other  a  dai^  gloomy  chapel,  said  to  have  been  original!;  the 
Tulliiu^um,  in  which  Catiline's  aasociates  were  put  to  death. 
The  criminal  was  let  down  into  this  dungeon  by  a  hole  in  the 
vault,  as  there  was  anciently  no  other  entrance ;  the  modem  door 
was  opened  through  the  side  wall,  when  the  place  was  converted 
into  a  chapel,  in  honor  of  St  Peter,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
confined  in  it.  Notwithstanding  the  change,  it  has  still  a  most 
fippalling  appeannw. 
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edifices  above  described,  but  yet  grand  boA  iri  tfteir 
proportiOTis  and  in  their  magnitude.     The  nbrthem, 
still  the  princiijal  entrance,   is  an  easy  ascent  adoraecE 
with  a  "marble  balustrade,  which  commences  below 
with  two  colossal  lionesses  of  Egjrptian  porphyry,  pour- 
ing a  tcareiit  of  water  into  spacious  baans  of  marble, 
and  is  terminated    above  by    statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  each  holding  his  horse.     Here  you  enter    the 
square,  in  tne  centre  of  which  stands  the  well-knowTi 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  '  In  firont,  and 
on  each  side,  are  three  palaces  erected  by  Michael 
Angelo.     The  edifice  before  yon,  of  bold  elevatioo, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  with  a  lofty  tow  - 
er,  is  the  residence  of  the  senator.     A  doubit-  flight  of 
marble  steps  leads  to  its  portal.     In  the  centre  of  this 
stairx:ase  stands  the  genius  of  Rome,  like  Minerva  arm- 
ed with  the  ^gis,  and  leaning  on  her  spear.     A  foun- 
tain bursts  forth  at  her  feet.     0[i  her  right  the  Tiber,  on 
her  left  the  Nile  lay  reclined,  each  on  its   um.     The 
French  have  carried  off  the  two  latter  statues,  with 
some  other  ornaments  of  the  Capituline  squiire.     In 
the  palace  of  the  Senator,  and  in  that  of  the  Conserva- 
tori,  are  several  halls  and  aptuiments,  magnificent  ii) 
their  size  and  decorations. 

The  Capitol  is  the  palace  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
seat  of  their  power,  and  the  residence  of  the'u"  magis- 
trates. The  statues  and  other  antiques  placed  here  by 
the  popes,  are  dedicated  in  the  names  of  the  donws  to 
Hk  Roman  people,  and  the  insoiptions  in  general  rtm  in 
the  ancient  style.  One  in'  riw  palace  of  tne  Catiserva- 
tori  jrieased  me  much:  "  S.  P.  Q;  R.  majorum 
suorum  prasstantiam  ut  animo  sic  re  quantum  Ucuit  im- 
itatus,  deformatum  injuria  temporum  capitolium  rejrti- 
tuit ;  anno  post  urbem  conditam  2320."  Nor  is  it  un- 
wwihy  of  its  destination  ;  as  the  beauty  of  its  architec- 
tnre,  the  magnitude  of  its  apartments,  the  excellence  of 
its  paintings,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  statues  and 
antiques  with  which  it  is  decorated,  ^veit  a-splendai* 
unequalled  in  any  other  city,  and' only  eclipsed'  even  itif 
Rome  itself  by  the  recollection  of  its'fcfllrter'ff^e&thtss; 
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Tbc  Museum  Capitolinum  contains  it 
rooms  a  most  splendid  collection  of  bust: 
cophagi,  &c.  betiowtd  by  different  Popi 
Dus  personageii  on  this  magiufioent  c^in 
the  use  of  die  Roman  people,  (h*  rather  i 
and  curious  of  all  nations.  One  of  the  m 
objects  ia  this  collection  is  an  ancient  plan 
in  marble,  once  the  pavement  of  a  temple  i 
and  thence  transfen^  to  the  Capitol,  whc 
walls  of  one  of  the  grand  staircases  of  I 
But  unfortunately  it  is  not  entire  ;  if  it  Wr 
have  had  a  most  perfect  plan  of  ancient  Roi 
fcrumn,  temples,  &c.  being  marked  ou 
distinct  manner.  There  are,  mcveover,  is 
the  Conservatori,  galleries  of  paintings,  an 
priated  to  the  use  of  young  artists,  where 
given,  and  drawings  t^en  irom  lift ;  piem 
bestowed  publicly  in  the  grand  hall  in 
palace.  In  short,  the  Capitol  is  now  cot 
to  the  tutelar  gods  of  Rome,  but  to  her  a 
mains  (^  her  grandeur,  to  the  monuments  i 
and,  I  may  add,  to  her  dtles,  now  the  me 
of  her  ancient  liberty. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  highest  ai 
spicuous  part  of  the  Capitoline  Mount  sho 
pied  by  a  building  so  tasteless  and  defc 
church  and  convent  of  Ara  CalL  The 
the  plain  below,  by  an  hundred  and  twentj 
steps,  deserves  a  better  termination  than 
pc^tal ;  and  the  various  ancient  pillars  of  Ji 
nite,  that  adorn  the  nave  of  the  church  an 
of  the  cloisters,  furnish  a  sufficient  quantit 
materials  for  the  erection  and  dec(H~ati(xi  ol 
edifice. 

Anciendy  there  were  two  ways  from  X 
the  Forum ;  both  parted  from  the  neigbbc 
Tabularium,  and  diverging  as  they  dtsce 
nated  each  in  a  triumphaiarch ;  that  of  Ti 
west,  that  of  Severus  to  tiie  east.  Of  thet 
Utter  cmly  retnuus.    The  descent  at  prese 

troi.  I.  30 
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tnd  irregf^Iar  patfi,  winding  down  the  dediyky  from  th« 
8enat«<''s  stables,  widiout  any  regular  termination.  The 
4R)^eUer  as  he  descends,. stops  to  contemplate  the  diree 
.Corinthian  pillars,  with  their  frieze  and  comice  that  riae 
aboTC  the  ruins,  and  preserve  the  memory  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Tonans,  erected  by  Augustus,  as  a  menu* 
ment  of  tus  preservation  from  a  thunderbiolt  that  R31 
jiear  him.  A  little  lower  down  on  the  right,  stands  the 
IKHtico  of  the  tcmpte  of  Concord,  built  by  Camillus, 
conmsting  of  ei^ht  granite  pillars,  with  capitis  and  en- 
Mblature  of  irregul^  Ionic.  To  account  for  this  irre- 
gularity, it  is  to  oe  remembered,  that  the  edifices  oa  the 
udes  ca  the  hill  shared  the  &te  of  the  Capitol,  in  the 
contest  which  took  place  between  the  parties  of  Vespa^ 
uan  and  VitelHus,  and  were  rebuih  shordy  after  by 
Titus  and  Donutian,  and  afterwards  by  Constantine. 
Hence  the  word  '*  restitutum"  in  the  inscription,  and 
hence  the  want  of  regularity  in  some  parts  of  such 
buildii^,  as  were  monuments  of  republican  Rome,  and 
did  not,  perhws,  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  emperors.  The 
triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Sevenis  is  nearly  half 
buried  in  the  ground. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Tlie  Roman  Porum—CoUseum— Palatine  l^etmi— 
jiventine — Tomb  of  C  C'estms — C'ahan — Saburra 
EsquiUne — Paths  of  Titut — Minerva  Mee£ca — Pa* 
lace  of  Mecenoi — FimmU — Qiartnof — Baths  (ff 
DioeUtian. 


*rHi  Roman  Fotuiii  now  lay  extended  befixc  us,  a 
scene  in  the  ages  of  Roman  Kreatness  of  unparalleled 
ndendor  and  magnificence.  It  was  bordered  on  both 
sides  with  temples,  and  lined  with  statues.  It  termina- 
ted  in  triumplul  arches,  and  was  bounded  here  by  the 
Palatine  hill,  with  the  imperial  residence  glittering  (m 
its  summit,  and  there  by  the  Capitol,  with  its  ascending 
ranges  of  porticos  and  of  temples.  Thus  it  presented 
one  of  the  richest  exhibitions  that  eyes  could  behold, 
or  human  ingenuity  invent.  In  the  midst  of  these  su- 
perb monuments,  the  memcunals  of  their  greatness,  and 
the  trophies  of  tl^ir  fathers,  the  Roman  people  assem- 
bled to  exercise  their  sovereign  power,  and  to  decide 
thefftes  of  heroes,  of  kings,  uid  of  nations. 

Not  did  the  contempladon  of  such  glcuious  objects 
fail  to  produce  a  corresponding  effect.  Manlius,  as 
long  as  he  could  extend  nis  arm,  and  fix  the  attention 
of  die  peojde  on  the  Capitol  which  he  had  saved,  sus- 
pended his  fetal  sentence.*  Caius  Gracchus  melted 
the  hearts  of  his  audience,  when  in  the  moment  of  dis- 
tress he  pointed  to  the  Capitol,  and  asked  with  all  the 
•mphasb  of  despur>  whether  he  could  expect  to  find  an 
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isylum  in  that  sanctuary  whose  pavement  still  streamed 
with  the  blood  of  his  brother.*  Scipio  Afiicanus,  when 
accused  by  an  envious  faction,  and  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  people  as  a  criminal,  instead  of  answering 
the  charge,  tumed  to  the  Capitol,  and  invited  the  assem- 
bly to  accompany  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and 
give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  defeat  of  Annlbal  and 
UK  Ciuthagenians.t  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  influence  of 
locality,  and  such  the  awe,  interest,  and  even  emotion^ 
inspired  by  the  surrounding  edifices.  Hence  the  fre- 
t^ent  references  that  we  fiiw  in  the  Roman  historians 
and  orators  of  the  Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  temples  of 
Hk  gods ;  .md  hence  those  noble  addrtsses  to  the  dei- 
ties themselves,  as  present  in  their  respecrive  sanctua- 
ries, and  watching  over  the  intcresls  of  tbeir  favwed 
city,  "  Ita  prsesentes  his  temponbus  opem  et  auxilium 
nobis  tulerunt,  ut  eos  pene  ocuUs  vidcre  possimus.} 

But  the  gltuies  of  the  Forum  are  now  fled  for  ever ; 
its  temples  are  fallen ;  its  sanctuaries  have  crumbled 
into  dust ;  its  colonnades  encumber  its  pavements  now 
buried  under  their  remains.  The  walls  of  the  Rostra 
strip[ied  of  their  ornaments  and  doomed  to  eternal  si- 
lence, a  few  shattered  porticos,  and  here  and  there  an 
insulattd  column  staiwling  in  the  midst  of  broken 
shafts,  vast  fragments  of  marble  capitals  and  cwnkes 
heaped  together  in  masses,  remind  the  traveller,  that 
the  field  which  he  now  traverses,  was  once  the  R<»nan 
Forum. 

A  fountain  fiUs  a  marble  basin  in  the  middle,  the 
iame  possibly  to  which  Propertius  alludes  when  peak- 
ing of^the  Forum  in  the  time  of  Tatius  he  says. 

Mams  erant  monies,  ubi  nunc  est  Carite  septa, 

fiellicus  ex  illo  funte  bibebat  equus.$  lib.  iv.  4. 

A  little  further  on  commences  a  double  range  of  trees 

•  Cic.  De  Orat  Ub.  iu.  Cap.  56. 
t  Liv,  xuviii.  51. 

*  Cat.  iii.  8. 

§  Aathis  founWn  ia  near  the  three  pllari,  which  have  occa- 
noaeil  so  much  discumiion,  we  ma;  draw  a  prasumptiTe  argouieDt 
froift-theM  vsnea,  that  the/  fomed  jart  of  tiie  Curia. 
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that  leads  alon?  the  Via  Sacra  hy  the  tempos  of  Anto- 
ninus, and  of  Peace  to  the  arch  of  Titus.  A  herdsman 
seated  on  a  pedestal  while  his  oxen  were  drinking  at  the 
fountain,  and  a  few  passengers  moving  at  a  distance  in 
different  directions,  were  the  only  living  beings  that  dia- 
tiirbed  the  silence  and  solitude  which  reined  around. 
Thus  the  place  seemed  restored  to  its  tniginal  wildness 
described  by  Vii^,*  and  abandoned  once  more  to 
Bocks  and  herds  of  cattle.  So  far  have  the  modem 
Romans  forgotten  the  theatre  of  the  glory  and  of  the 
imperial  dower  of  their  ancestw,  as  to  deg^^e  it  into  a 
common  market  for  cattle,  and  sink  its  name  illustrated 
by  eveiT  page  of  Rom:m  history  into  the  contemptible 
appdlation  of  Cmnpo  Facciao. 

Froceedin  ;  along  the  Via  Saraa  and  passing  under 
die  arch  of  Titus,  on  turning  a  little  to  the  left,  we  be* 
held  the  amphitheatre  of  Vespa^n  and  Titus,  now 
called  the  Cc^seum.  Never  did  human  art  p^sent  to 
the  eye  a  fiibric  so  well  calculated,  by  its  size  artd  form, 
to  surprize  and  delight  Let  the  spectator  first  place 
himself  to  the  ncxth  and  c<Hitemplate  that  side  which 
depredation,  barbarism,  and  i^es  have  spiared,  he  will 
behold  with  admiration  its  wonderful  extent,  well  pro- 
pcHtiooed  stories  and  flying  lines,  that  retire  and  vanish 
without  break  cr  intoruption.  Next  let  him  turn  to 
the  south,  and  examine  those  stupendous  arches,  which 
stripped  as  tbey  are  of  their  external  decorations,  still 
astonish  us  by  their  solidity  and  duration.  Then  let 
him.  enter,  range  throu^  the  lofty  arcades,  and  ascend- 
ing the  vaulted  seats,  consider  the  vast  mass  of  ruin 
that  surrounds  him ;  insulated  walls,  immense  stones 
au^ended  in  the  air,  arches  covered  with  weeds  and 
shrubs,  vaults  opening  n^oa  other  ruins ;  in  short,  above, 
below,  and  around,  one  vast  collection  of  magnificence 
and  devastation,  of  grandeur  and  of  decay.f 

•  passimqae  tnnenta  videbant 

RomaDoqne  foro  et  lautis  mu^re  carinis.    Xn.  viii. 
t  Martial  prefers,  perhaps  with  joatice,  this  amphitheatre  to  all 
the  prodigies  of  architecture  known  in  his  time. 

Barbara  Pjrsmidum  sileat  miracula  Meniphis 
AssiduuB  jactet  nee  Baby tooa  labor) .... 
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Need  I  inform  thr  reader  that  this  stup«idous  fabric* 

«  Which  on  its  public  Bhewg  unpeopled  Rome, 
"  And  held  uncrowded  nitiotu  m  its  womb," 

was  erected  by  the  abovementioned  emperors,  oat  t^ 
part  only  of  the  materials,  and  on  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  Nero's  golden  house,  wtuch  had  been  demotidbed 
by  CH^r  of  Vespa^an,  as  too  sumptuoua  even  for  a 
Roman  Emperor. 

The  Cohseura  owii»  to  the  sblidhy  of  its  mate 
rials,  survived  the  era  «  barbarism,  and  was  so  perfect 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  games  were  exhibited  in 
k,  not  for  the  amusement  of  the  Romans  only,  but  <i{  all 
the  nobility  of  Italy.  The  destruction  of  this  wmdcr- 
ful  fabric  is  to  be  ascribed  to  causes  more  active  in  ge- 
neral ID  the  erection  than  in  the  demolition  of  magnifi- 
■cent  buildings— to  Taste  and  Vanity. 

Wlwi  Rome  began  to  revive,  and  architecture  arose 
from  its  ruins,  every  rich  and  powerful  dttzen  wished 
to  have,  not  a  commodious  dwelling  merety,  but  a  pa. 
lace.  The  Coliseum  was  an  immeQse  quarry  at  hand ; 
the  common  people  stole,  the  grandees  obtained  pcr- 
'mis^OD  to  cany  off  its  materi:^  till  the  interior  was 
dbmanded,  and  the  exterior  half  striroed  of  its  oma- 
inents.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  this  system  <^  de- 
predation so  sacrilegious  in  the  opinion  of  the  antiquarr, 
would  have  stopped,  had  not  Benedict  XIV.  a  pontiff 
<^  great  judgment,  erected  a  cross  in  the  centre  of  die 
arena,  and  declared  the  place  sacred,  out  of  respect  U> 
the  blood  of  the  many  mar^s  who  were  butchered 
there  during  the  persecutions.    This  declaraticm,  if  is< 


Nee  Triviee  templo  molles  laujentur  lonet  { 
Dissimuletque  deum  cornibni  ara  frequens 

Aere  nee  vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea 
Laudibus  immodicis  Cares  in  astra  Tenuit 

Omnia  Cssareo  cedat  l^r  amphitheatro     ' 
Unnn  pro  canctis  fuoh  loquatur  opos.     Jk  ^act. 
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9ued  two  or  diree  centuries  ago,  would  have  preserved 
the  Coliseum  entire  ;  it  can  now  only  protect  its  re- 
mains, and  transmit  them  in  thdr  present  state  to  pos< 
teritv. 

We  next  returned  to  the  Meta  Sudans  and  passed 
under  the  arch  of  Constahtine.  I  need  not  give  a  de- 
scription of  this  species  of  edifice  so  well  known  to  the 
reader  ;  it  will  sumce  to  say,  that  the  arch  of  Constantine 
is  the  only  one  that  remains  entire,  with  its  pillars,  sta- 
tues, and  basso  relievos,  all  of  the  most  beautiful  mar- 
ble, and  some  of  exquisite  woricmanslup.  They  were 
taken  from  the  arch  of  Trajan,  which,  it  seems,  wa* 
stripped,  or  probably  demoli^d,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
for  that  puipose.  It  did  not  occur  to  them,  it  seems, 
that  the  achievements  of  Trajan  and  his  conquests  in 
Dacia,  could  have  no  connexion  with  the  exertions  of 
Constantine  in  Britain,  cec  with  his  victory  over  the  ty> 
rant  Maxentius.  But  taste  was  then  on  the  decline,  and ' 
prowiety  of  ornament  not  always  consulted. 

We  then  ascended  the  Palatine  Mount,  after  having 
walked  round  its  base  in  order  to  examine  its  bearings. 
This  hill  the  nursoy  of  infant  Rome,  and  finally  the  re- 
udence  of  imperial  grandeur,  presents  .now  two  solitaiy 
villas  and  a  convent,  whh  their  deserted  gardens  and 
vineyards.  Its  numerous  temples,  its  palaces,  its  pcM*- 
ticcM  and  its  liln^iries,  once  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the 
admirad(»i  of  the  universe,  are  now  mere  heaps  of  ruins, 
so  shapcless.and  scattered,  that  the  antiquary  and  archi- 
tect are  at  a  loss  to  discover  their  site,  their  plans  and 
their  elevation.  Of  that  wing  of  the  imperial  palace, 
which  looked  to  the  west,  and  on  the  Circus  Maximus, 
some  apartments  remain  vuuhed  and  of  fine  proportions, 
but  so  deeply  buried  in  ruins,  as  to  be  now  subterra- 
nean. 

A  ball  of  immense  size  was  discovered  about  the  - 
be^ning  of  the  last  century,  concealed  under  the  ruins 
of  Its  own  massive  roof.  The  pillars  of  Ferde  antico 
that  supported  its  vaults,  the  statues  that  ornamented 
its  niches,  and  the  rich  marbles  that  fi^rmed  its  pave- 
.nent,  were  found  buried  in  rubbish ;  and  were  imme- 
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diately  carried  awsry  by  the  Famesian  iamily,  dK  pto- 
prietfH^  of  the  soil,  to  adorn  their  palaces,  and  fumidi 
their  galleries.  This  hall  is  now  cleared  of  its  encum- 
brances, and  prestmts  to  the  eye  a  vast  length  of  ndted 
wall,  and  an  area  covered  with  weeds.  As  we  .stood 
contemplating  its  extent  and  proportions  a  fox  started 
from  an  aperture,  once  a  window  at  one  end,  and  cra» 
ii^  the  cqien  space  scrambled  up  the  ruins  at  the  other, 
and  disappeared  in  the  rubbish.  This  scene  of  desolt- 
tkui  reminded  me  of  Ossian's  beauti&il  descripttoa, 
"the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head;  the  mosi 
wtusded  to  the  gale  ;  the  fox  looked  out  from  the  via- 
dows  ;  the  rank  grass  waved  round  bis  head,"  and  al- 
most seemed  the  accomplishment  of  that  awful  juedic- 
tion  *'  There  the  mid  beasts  erf*  the  desert  shall  Mgc, 
and  howling  monsters  shaU  fill  the  houses ;  and  wcdves 
shall  howl  to  OBC  another  in  their  palaces*  and  drag<xi* 
hi  their  voluptuous  pavilions."* 

The  classic  traveller  as  he  ranges  through  die  grave% 
which  now  shade  the  Palatine  Mount,t  will  recollect 
the  various  passages  in  which  Virgil  alludes  to  tlus  hill, 
a  scene  of  so  much  ^lendor  in  his  days,  but  now  near- 
ly reduced  to   its  on^nal   simpUci^  and  lonetioess. 

*  Lovthe'B  Isuah,  dii.  v.  SI,  S3. 

t  Let  the  reader  now  contnst  this  nuM  of  min,  iritt  tke  ^ha* 
don  of  the  Palatine  in  CUudiui'i  time, 

Ecca  Palatino  crevit  reverentia  monti 

Non  aliam  certe  decuit  rectoribnB  orbit 
Esse  larem,  nulloque  magis  se  colle  potestas 
^stimat,  &  snmini  seatit  f&ttigi^  juris. 
Attollens  apicem  suhjectia  regia  rovtris. 
Tot  circum  delnhra  videt.  tantisque  DeoniDi 
CingituT  excubiia.    Jurat  infra  tecta  Tonantia 
Cernere  Tarpeji  pendentea  rape  Gigantes, 
Cielatasifue  fores,  mediisqae  volantia  signs 
Nubibits,  fedeoBum  sdpantibus  tethera  tempiis, 
^ra^ue  viistitis  nnmerosi  puppe  colomDis 
CoQBita,  subnixasque  ja^t  immanibus  «des, 
Natiirara  cumulaote  manu  ;  spoliisque  micaotw 
Innnmero8  arcus.     Aciea  Ktupet  igntf  metalli, 
Bt  eircmafuo  trepidans  obtnnditur  aoro. 

iJH  Cms  AoMT.  tL 
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Like  ^nea%  he  will  amtenipilate  the  interesting  spot 
with  delight,  and  review  like  him,  though  with  very  dif- 
ferent fcelii^,  the  vestigts  of  heroes  of  old,  *'  virOm 
monumenta  }H'iorum."    , 

Cttm  mum  wcemque  procul,  ac  nra  domtHum 
Tectk  vident,  qas  nunc  Romuia  potentia  c«elo 
JGquavit :  tum  res  inopes  Evandrus  habebat 

JBk,  viii.  98. 
Miratur,  fecilesque  oculos  fert  omnia  cir«am 
JEni-oB,  capitunjue  locis,  et  singula  Itetus 
ExqHiritqoe  aaditque  Ttram  monumenta  prionim. 
Turn  Rex  ETandrus,  Romanffi  conditfir  arcis 
Httc  aemora  indigeiue  Fauni  njmphsque  tenebant. 
310. 

From  the  Palatine  we  passed  to  the  Aventine  Mount 
well  known  fca-  the  unpropitious  auguiy  of  Remus,  and 
at  an  earlier  period  for  the  residence  of  Cacus,  and  the 
Tictwy  of  Hercules,  both  so  well  desciibed  by  Virgil, 


-  Ter  totum  fervidns  ir& 


Luetrat  Aventini  montem :  ter  saxea  tentat 
Limina  nequictjuam ;  ter  fessus  >alle  resedit. 
Stabat  acuta  sUii,  pmciHia  undique  saris, 
Speluncce  dorso  insurgens,  altissiniavisu, 
Diraram  nidis  dumits  opportuua  Tolucnim. 

.Sn.  viii.  230. 

Here  also  stood  the  temple  of  Diana,  erected  in  the 
joint  names  of  all  the  Latin  tribes,  in  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Ephesus  built  at 
the  common  expense  of  the  cities  of  Asia.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Rome  by  the  Latins  in. 
the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  the 
Latins  were  independent  and  had  iiequently  disputed 
with  the  Romans  for  pre-eminence,  was  considered  as  a 
tacit  renunciation  of  their  pretensions,  and  an  acknow- 
le^ment  that  Rome  was  the  centre  and  the  capital  of 
the  Latin  nation  at  large.  The  sacrifice  of  a  celebrated 
ox  in  this  temple  by  a  Roman  instead  of  a  Sabine,  was 
supposed  to  have  decided  the  destiny  of  Rome,  and  to 
vol.    I,  31 
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have  fixed  the  seat  of  universal  empire  on  its  hills.* 
Of  this  temple,  once  so  magnificent  and  so  celebrated, 
no  traces  remain,  not  even  a  base,  a  fallen  pillar,  a 
shattered  wall,  to  ascertain  its  situation,  <»*  funiish  the 
antiquaty  with  grouiuls  for  probable  conjecture.  The 
,same  may  be  s^  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  of  that  of  the 
Dea  Bona,  and  of  the  numbo-less  other  stately  edifices 
that  rose  on  Ais  bill.  Some  parts  indeed  are  so  de- 
serted and  so  encumbered  with  ruins,  as  to  answer  the 
dehcription  Virgl  ^ves  of  it  when  pointed  out  by 
Evander  to  his  Trojan  guest. 

Jam  primum  saxis  BQspens&m  tiatic  upic«  nipem : 
Dtsjectte  procul  ut  moles,  desertaqne  montiB 


The  west  side  of  the  Aventine  looks  down  on  the 
Tiber  and  on  the  fields  called  Prati  del  Popoh  Romano. 
These  meadows  are  planted  with  mulberry-trees,  and 
adorned  by  the  pyramidal  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius. 
This  ancient  monument  remains  entire,  an  advanta^ 
which  it  owes  partly  to  its  form  well  calculated  to  resist 
the  influence  of  weather,  and  partly  to  its  atuation,  as 
it  is  joined  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  forms  part  of  the 
fortification.  It  stands  (Hi  a  basis  about  ninety  feet 
square,  and  rises  about  a  hundred  and  twenW'  in  he^t. 
It  is  formed,  at  least  externally,  of  large  blocks  of  white 
marble  :  a  door  in  the  basis  opens  into  a  gallery  termi- 
nating in  a  small  room  ornamented  with  paintings  (»i 
(he  stucco,  in  regubr  compartments.  In  this  oiam- 
ber  of  the  dead  once  stood  a  sarcophagus,  that  contain-  , 
ed  the  renmns  of  Cestius.  At  each  corner  on  the  out- 
side there  was  a  pillar  once  surmounted  with  a  statue  : 
two  of  these  remain,  or  rather  were  restored,  but  with- 
out the  ornament  that  crowned  them  anciently.  It  is 
[»t>babie  that  this  edifice  stands  on  an  elevadon  of  some 
Steps,  but  the  earth  is  too  much  raised  to  allow  us  to 
discover  them  at  present.    Its  f<»-m  is  graceful,  and  it« 

*  Tit  lay,  i.  4$.  Valerius  Maximiu,  vu,  3. 
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a{)peaTance  very  picturesque :  supported  on  either  side 
by  the  ancient  wall^  of  Rotne  with  their  towers  and 
g^eries  venerabfe  in  decay,  half  shaded  by  a  few  scat, 
tered  trees,  and  looking  down  upon  a  hundred  humbler 
tombs  interspersed  in  the  neighboring  grove,  it  rises 
in  lonely  pomp,  and  seems  to  preside  ever  these  fields 
of  silence  and  of  mortality. 

When  we  first  visited  this  solitary  spot  a  flock  of 
dieep  was  di^rsed  through  the  grove,  nibbling  the 
grass  over  the  graves ;  the  tombs  rose  around  in  nrious 
forms  of  sepukhral  stones,  urns,  and  sarcophagi,  some 
standing  in  good  repair,  others  fallen  and  moutdering 
half  boned  in  the  high  grass  that  waved  over  them ;  the 
moDumeot  erf*  Cestius  stood  on  the  back  ground  in  per* 
spective,  and  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  aiul  a  p^ter  seated  on  a  tombstone,  was  employ- 
ed in  taking  a  view  of  the  scene.  None  but  foreigners 
excluded  by  their  reti^on  from  the  cemeteries  of  the 
country,  are  deposited  here,  and  of  these  foreigners  se- 
veral were  English.  ■  The  for  greater  part  had  Dcen  cut 
oS  in  their  mime,  by  unexpected  disease  or  by  fatal  ac- 
cident. What  a  scene  fOT  a  traveUor  far  remote  from 
home  and  liable  to  similar  disasters  I 

Timning  frwn  these  fields  of  death,  these  "  lugentes 
campi,"  and  repassing  the  Aventine  lull,  we  came  to 
the  tnths  of  Antonkius  Caracalla,  that  occupy  part 
<tf  its  declivinr  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plain 
between  it,  Moos  Coeliolus  and  jSlons  Coelius.  No 
monument  of  ancient  architecture  is  calculated  to  in- 
a>ire  such  an  exalted  idea  of  Roman  munificence,  as 
the  rufais  of  ^eir  thermse  or  baths.  Many  remain  in  a 
greater  or  kss  degree  of  preservation  ;  such  as  those  of 
Titus  Diocletian^  and  Caracdla.  To  give  the  untravel- 
1^  reader  some  notion  of  these  prodigious  piles,  I  will 
confine  my  observations  to  the  latter,  as  the  greatest  in 
extent,  and  as  the  best  preserved  j  ior  though  it  be  en- 
tirely stript  of  its  pillars,  statues,  and  ornaments,  both 
internal  and  external,  yet  its  widls  still  stand,  and  itg 
constituent  parts  and  principal  apartments  are  evident- 
ly ffisiinguish^le. 
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The  length  of  the  Tbemue  of  CaracaUa  wsft  ooe 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet,  its  breadth  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-»x.  At  each 
end  were  two  temples,  one  to  Apollo,  and  another  to 
^sculapius,  as  the  *'  Genii  tutelares*'  of  a  place  sacred 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  care  of  the 
body.  The  two  other  temples  were  dedicated '  to  the 
two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Antoninc  &mily,  Hei^ 
cules  and  Bacchus.  In  the  principal  building  were,  in 
the  first  place,  a  grand  circular  vestibule  with  four  halls 
on  each  ^e,  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam  baths  ; 
in  tbt  centre  was  an  immense  square,  for  exercise  wheo 
the  weather  was  uniavouiable  to  it  in  the  open  air ;  be* 
yond  it  a  great  hall,  where  uxteen  hundred  marble  seats 
were  placed  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers ;  at  each 
end  of  this  hall  were  hbranes.  This  building  teroii* 
nated  on  both  sides  in  a  court  surrounded  with  porticos, 
Hith  an  od^um  for  mu^c,  and  in  the  middle  a  capacious 
basin  for  swimming.  Round  this  edifice  were  walks 
shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  particularly  the  plane ;  and  in 
its  front  extended  a  gymnasium  for  running,  wrestliag, 
&c.  in  fine  weather.  The  whole  wan  bounded  by  a 
vast  portico  opening  into  exedne  or  spacious  haUs^ 
where  poets  declaim«l  and  philosophers  gave  lectures. 

This  immense  febric  was  adorned  within  and  without 
with  pillars,  stucco-work,  paintings,  and  statues.  The 
stucco  and  painting,  though  faintly  indeed,  are  ytt  in 
many  places  perceptible.  Pillars  have  been  dug  up, 
and  some  stiH  remain  amidst  the  ruins ;  while  the  Far-  - 
nesian  bull,  and  the  famous  Hercules  found  in  aac  of 
these  halls,  announce  the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the 
statues  which  once  adorned  the  Thermae  *of  CaracaUa, 
The  flues  and  reservoirs  for  water  still  remain.  The 
height  of  the  pile  was  proportioned  to  its  extent,  and 
still  appears  very  considerable,  even  though  the  ground 
be  raised  at  least  twelve  feet  above  its  ancient  leveL  It 
is  now  changed  into  gardens  and  vineyards  :  its  high 
massive  walls  form  separations,  and  its  limy  ruins 
spread  over  tlie  surface,  bum  the  soil,  and  check  its 
natural  fertility. 
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fVom  these  Thermx  we  crossed  the  ValUs  Ccelimon- 
tana  and  ascended  the  Ccelian  Mount.  Many  stuqieless 
ruins  that  bewilder  antiquaries  in  a  maze  of  conjectures, 
are  strewed  over  the  surface  of  this  hill.  One  object 
fmlf  merits  particular  attention,  and  that  is  the  church 
of  S.  Stepfano  in  rotondo,  so  called  from  its  circular 
form,  admitted  by  all  to  be  an  anoent  temple,  though 
there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  its  tutelar  god. 
Some  suiHiose  it  to  have  been  dedlctfed  to  the  Empc 
ror  Claudius,  a  leaden  divinity  not  likely  eitho-  to  awe 
or  to  de%ht  his  votaries ;  while  others  conceive  it  to 
have  been  the  sanctuaty  of  the  nu^  sportive  of  the  ru- 
ral powers,  of  Faunus,  "  Nympharum  fugientum  ama> 
tor.  On  this  conjecture  the  ima^natiun  reposes  with 
complacency.  Its  circular  walls  are  supported  by  a 
double  range  of  Ionic  pillars  of  granite,  to  the  number 
of  sixty,  and  it  derives  from  such  an  assemblage  of 
c<dumns,  a  certain  via  of  grandeur,  though  in  other  re< 
^cts  it  is  much  disfigured,  and  at  present  much  ne* 
{^ected.  This  ktter  circumstance  seems  extraordinary, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  hav>  . 
ii^  been  consecrated  as  such  by  Pope  SimpUcius  in  the 
year  468  ;  as  it  g^ves  title  to  a  Cardinal  deacon,  a  privi- 
lege which  genially  secures  to  a  church  endowed  with 
it,  the  attention  and  miuiificent  partiality  of  the  titular 
prelate. 

Descending  the  Coelian  hill,  we  crossed  the  Saburra 
once  the  abode  cX  the  great  and  opulent  Romans,  now 
two  long  streets  lined  with  dead  walls,  and  covered  with 
a  few  stripling  houses  and  solitary  convents.  Pro- 
ceeding over  die  Esquilinc  Mount  we  stopped  at  the 
baths  of  Titus,  an  edifice  once  of  unusual  extent  and 
nu^nificence,'  diough  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  Ther- 
mse  of  Caracalla.  Fart  of  the  theatre  of  one  of  the 
temples  and  of  one  of  the  great  halls  still  remains  above, 
and  many  vaults,  long  galleries,  and  spacious  ruins 
under  ground.  Some  ol'  these  subterraneous  apart- 
ments were  curiously  painted,  and  such  is  the  firmness 
and  consistency  of  the  colors  that  notwithstanding  the 
dampness  ef  the  place,  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  and 
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the  earth  wltich  has  filled  the  vaults  of  so  long  a  tiiiie, 
they  still  retain  much  of  tbeir  original  freshness.  Many 
of  the  figures  are  scratched  on  the  plaster,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  so  originally  to  imitate  basso  reUeoo  ;  but 
upon  a  close  examination  the  little  nails  which  fasteaed 
tfie  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  that  covered  these  figures 
are  perceptible,  and  seem  to  jHOve  tlat  they  were  all 
originally  coated  over  in  a  similar  manner.  Many  of 
the  pair^gs  are  arabesques  ;  a  fanciful  style  of  orna- 
ment observed  and  reprobated  as  unnatui^  and  ill-pro- 
portioned by  Vitruvius,*  but  revived  and  imitated  by 
Ra^l. 

Titus's  ba^  are,  as  I  have  observed  befwe,  inferin* 
in  extent  to  those  of  Caracalla  and  of  Dioctetun  ;  but 
erected  at  a  period  when  the  arts  still  preserved  their 
{n-imeval  perfection,  they  must  have  surpassed  all  later 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  symmetry,  decoration,  and  fiimi* 
ture.  Every  person  of  taste  must  therefor  lament 
that  they  are  not  cleared  and  opened;  the  &mous 
ffroupe  en  Laocoon  was  found  in  an  excavatiim  made 
Diere  not  many  years  ago,  and  several  pillars  of  graiute, 
alabaster,  and  porphyry  have  since  been  discovered  in 
various  partial  researches.  What  precious  remnants  d 
ancient  art  and  magnificence  might  we  find,  if  all  the 
streets  of  this  subterraneous  city  (for  so  these  themue 
may  be  called)'  were  opened,  and  its  recesses  explored ! 
At  present  the  curious  visitor  walks  over  heaps  of  rub- 
bish so  high  as  almost  to  touch  the  vault,  so  uneven  as 
to  require  all  his  attention  at  every  step ;  and  n^iilst  he 
examines  the  painted  walls  by  the  faint  glare  of  a  taper, 
he  is  soon  obliged  by  the  closeness  of  the  air  to  retire 
contented  with  a  few  cursory  observations.  To  these 
baths  belong  the  Sette  Sale,  seven  halls,  or  vast  vaulted 
moms  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length  bv  fifteen  in 
breadth  and  twenty  in  depth,  intended  originally  as  re- 
servoirs to  supply  the  baths  and  occasionally  the  Coli- 
seum with  water  when  naval  eng^ments  were  repre- 
sented. 

*  Lib.  vii.  cap.  5. 
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Bendes  the  badis  of  Titus  several  otber  vaulted  nub- 
terraneous  apartments,  halls,  and  galleries,  ornamented 
in  the  same  s^le  and  with  the  same  magnificence,  have 
been  discovered  at  different  times  cm  the  same  hill, 
l^iey  are  suppraed  to  have  been  parts  of  the  same 
ThamjE,  OT  perhaps  belonging  to  some  of  the  many 
pabces  that  were  once  crowded  together  in  this  neigh- 
Whood. 

Towards  the  extremity  of  the  Esquiline  and  not  fiir 
from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  in  a  vineyard,  stands  a  ruin- 
ed edifice,  called  Uie  Temple  of  Minerva  Me^ca, 
though  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  bath. 
Its  form  circular  without,  is  a  polygon  within  ;  its  arch- 
ed roof  swells  into  a  bold  doom  ;  in  its  sides  are  nine 
niches  for  so  many  statues  ;  the  entrance  occupies  the 
place  of  the  tenth.  Many  beautiful  statues  were  found 
in  the  grounds  that  border  it,  amongothers  that  of  Mi* 
nerva  with  a  serpent  an  emblem  of  ^sculapius,  twined 
round  her  legs,  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  the 
conjectHre  that  this  structure  was  a  temple  of  that  god- 
dess. It  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  porti- 
co, cased  with  marble,  and  highly  decorated.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  the  walls,  me  vauhed  roof  in  some 
places  Ottered,  and  on  the  whole  a  mass  that  daily 
threatens  ruin. 

In  the  same  vineyard  are  various  subterranean  vault- 
ed apartments,  some  more  some  less  ornamented,  the 
receptables  of  the  dead  of  various  &milies,  whose  ashes 
consigned  to  htde  earthenware  urns  rem-iin  in  their  pla- 
ces, inscribed  with  a  name  and  exclamation  of  sorrow. 
Anciently  indeed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  £squiline 
was  devoted  to  the  plebeian  dead  whose  bodies  were 
sometimes  burnt  here,  and  sometimes  I  believe  thrown 
into  ditches  or  graves  uncovered :  a  circumstance  to 
which  Horace  seems  to  allude  when  be  rej^-esents  it  as 
the  resort  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 
Insepultk  membra  diSenot  lupi 
Et  Esquiline  alites. 
To  remove  such  funeral  objects,  and  to  purify  the  air, 
Augustus  made  a  present  of  the  ground  so  employed 
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to  Mxcenas,  who  covered  it  with  gardens  and  graves 
and  erected  on  its  sutiimit  a  palace.  The  elevation  c€ 
this  edifice  and  its  extensive  views  are  alluded  to  by  the 
same  poet,  when  presung  his  friend  to  descend  from 
his  pompous  residence  and  viut  hb  humble  roof,  he 
says, 

-  Kr^  t«  mone  | 


Ne  Mmper  ndmn  Tibar  et  ^suUe 
Declire  contemplens  arvum,  et 

Faatiaiosam  Hesere  copiam,  et 
Molem  prapinc(UMD  nnbibufl  vdoU  : 
Omitte  miniri  be&tn 
Fumum  et  opea  Btrepitamque  Romtt. 

Cam.  iii.  S9. 

From  the  top  of  this  palace,  or  from  a  tower  in  a  garden^ 
Nero  contemplated  and  enjoyed  the  dreadful  spectacle 
of  Rome  in  flames.*  The  precise  site  of  this  palace 
and  its  towers,  and  of  the  gardens  surrounding,  has 
never  been  ascertained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ;  .statues 
and  paintifigs  have  been  discovered  in  profusion  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  hill ;  but  numberless  were  the  temples 
and  {xilaces  that  rose  on  all  sides,  and  to  which  such 
ornaments  belonged,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 
Near  the  palace  of  his  patron  Majcenas,  Virgil  is  said 
to  have  had  a  house ;  but  the  retired  temper  of  this 
poet,  and  his  fondness  for  a  country  life,  seem  to  render 
extremely  improbable  a  report,  which  I  believe  rests 
solely  on  the  authority  of  Donatus. 

From  the  £sc]uiline  hill  we  passed  to  that  elevated 
ate  which  as  it  advances  westward  branches  into  the 
Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills.  On  it  stands  one  of  the 
grandest  remains  of  ancient  splendor,  a  consaderable 
pration  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  now  converted  into  a 
convent  of  Carthusians.  The  principal  hall  b  the 
church,  and  though  four  of  the  side  recesses  are  filled 
up,  and  the  two  middle  ones  somewhat  altered  j  though 
its  pavement  has  been  raised  about  six  feet  to  remove 

*  Suetoni*,  Nero,  38. 
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the  dampness,  and  of  course  its  proportions  have  been 
changed,  yet  it  retains  its  length,  its  piUars>  its  cross- 
ribbed  vault,  and  much  of  its  original  grandeur.  It  was 
paved  and  incrusted  with  the  finest  marble  by  Benedict 
XlV.  who  c^ried  into  execution  the  plan  drawn  up 
ori^nally  by  Michael  Angelo,  when  it  was  first  chang- 
ed into  a  church.  It  is  supported  by  eight  pillars  fony 
feet  in  height  and  five  in  diameter,  each  of  one  vast  piece 
of  granite.  The  raising  of  the  pavement,  by  taking  six 
feet  from  the  height  of  these  pillars,  has  destroyed  their 
prmortion,  and  given  them  a  very  massive  appearance. 
The  length  of  the  hall  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
its  breadth  eighty,  and  its  height  ninety 'six.  Notwith> 
standing  its  magnificence,  the  mixture  of  C<»inthian 
and  composite  capital  shews  how  much  the  genuine 
taste  of  architecture  was  on  the  decline  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  The  vestibulum  or  entrance  into  this 
church,  is  a  beautiful  rotunda,  consecrated  by  the  mo- 
numents  of  Carlo  Maratti  and  Sahator  Rosa.  The 
cloister  deserves  attention  :  it  forms  a  large  square  sup- 
ported by  a  hundred  pillars.  In  the  centre,  four  tower- 
ing cypresses  shade  a  fountain  that  pours  aperpetual  sup- 
ply of  the  purest  waters  mto  an  immense  marble  basin, 
and  forms  a  scene  of  delicious  fi^shness  and  antique 
rural  luxury. 

The  Viminal  hill  has  no  remnant  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence  to  arrest  the  traveller  in  his  progress  to  the  Qui- 
rinal  once  adorned  with  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  whence 
it  deiived  its  name.  Titus  Livius  and  Ovid  both  re- 
late the  Apotheosis  of  Romulus ;  the  historian  in  his 
sublime  manner— the  poet  in  his  usual  easy  garceful 
style.  *'  Romulus,"  says  Proculus  in  the  former,  "pa- 
rens urbis  hujus,  prima  hodiema  luce  coilo  repente  de- 
lapsus,  se  mihi  obvium  dedit.  Quum  perfusus  hor- 
rore  venerabundusque  astitissem  petens  precibus  ut  con- 
tra intueri  fes  esset,  Abi,  inquit,  nuncia  Romaiiis, 
cceleates  ita  velle  ut  mea  Roma  caput  orbis  terrarum 
Mt ;  proinde  rem  militarem  colant,  sciantque,  et  ita  pos- 
VOL.   I.  32 
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tens  tradant,  nuUu  opes  hamanas  vmis  RoauDUBienB- 
tere  posae.    Hasc,  inquit,  iocutus,  subUmis  ^liit.*'* 

Puldier  ethnm&iie  mftjor,  fnbrtqae  deconis 
RoratiluB  in  medk  visng  ideaae  vi& . . . . 
Than  fervit,  pUceatqoe  noTUtn  pla  turfaa  Quiriaiim 

Et  patriu  artea,  militjamque  colant .... 
T€ro]ua  Deo  finnt    Collis  qioque  dictuB  ab  illo : 
Et  refeniDt  certi  sacra  paterna  dies. 

Ovid.FiaLia.u.S(ff. 

We  may  ea^f  sof^wae  that  a  temple  dedicated  to 
die  founder  and  tutelar  divinity  of  Rome,  must  have 
been  a  structure  of  unusual  magnificence,  and  we  find 
accordingly  that  a  noble  flight  of  marble  steps  conducted 
to  its  portal,  and  that  it  was  supported  by  seventy-siz 
lofty  colqmns.  It  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  tiiat 
looks  towards  the  Viminal,  and  in  such  a  site,  and  with 
such  a  colonnade,  it  must  have  made  a  most  majestic 
and  splendid  appearance.  On  the  oppo^te  ade  and 
commanding  the  Campus  Martins,  rose  the  temfde  of 
the  Sun  erected  by  Aurelian,  and  almost  equal  in  gran- 
deur and  daiiorations  to  the  palace  of  thb  deity  d»cri- 
bed  Iw  Ovid,  "  sublimibus  alta  columnis."  In  &ct 
the  pillars  that  supported  its  portal  must  have  been,  if 
we  may  judge  by  a  fn^;ment  remaining  in  the  Cohmta 
garden,  near  seventy  feet  in  height ;  and  as  they  were 
with  the  whole  of  their  entablature  of  the  whitest  nuo'- 
ble  and  of  the  richest  order  (the  Corinthian)  they  must 
have  exhibited  a  most  dazzUi^  spectacle  worthy  tX  die 
glray  of  "  the  far  beaming  god  of  day."  But  not  a 
trace  of  either  of  these  edifices  remains ;  their  mas^ve 
pillars  have  long  since  ^en,  and  the  only  remnant  of 
the  latter  is  a  block  of  white  nuuble,  and  a  part  of  die 
entablature ;  and  of  the  former,'  the  flight  of  marble 
steps  that  now  leads  to  the  church  of  Ara  Cceh  in  the 
Capitol. 

From  the  Quirinal  we  passed  to  the  Monte  Ptneie 
andently  without  the  dQ^,  and  called,  "  Collis  hortub- 
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ram ;"  because  covered  then  as  now,  whh  villas  and  su- 
burban ga^ens.  Pompey,  Saluat,  and  at  the  latter 
period  tbe  Emperors,  delighted  in  the  rural  aiiy  retreat 
of  this  hiii,  high  and  comnuuiding  extenuve  views  on 
aU  ades. 
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Campus  Martiust  its  Edifices — Mausoieumq/' Augustus 
— Pantheon — Cohtmna  Trajana — Bridees — Greut 
— Causes-  (ffthe  Destruction  of  Ancient  jEdificea. 

FsoM  the  hills  we  descended  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  RepubUc  an  open  field  devoted 
to  militaiy  exercises,  and  well  calculated  for  that  pur- 
pose  by  its  level  grassy  sur&ce,  and  the  neighborhood 
of  the  river  winding  along  its  border.  In  process  of 
time  some  edifices  of  pubhc  utility  were  erected  upon 
it ;  but  their  number  was  small  during  the  Republic ; 
while  under  the  Emperors  they  were  increased  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  Campus  Martius  became  another  city 
composed  of  theatres,  porticos,  baths,  and  temples. 
These  edifices  were  not  only  magnificent  in  themselves, 
but  surrounded  with  groves  and  walks,  and  arranged 
with  a  due  regard  to  perspective  beauty.  Such  is  the 
idea  which  we  must  naturally  form  of  buildings  erected 
by  Consuls  and  Emperors,  each  endeavouring  to  rival 
or  surpass  his  predecessor  in  magnificence ;  and  such 
is  the  description  which  Strabo  gives  of  the  Campus  in 
his  time,  that  is,  nearly  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  glory. 
This  supurb  theatre  of  glorious  edifices,  when  beheld 
from  the  Janiculum,  bordered  in  front  by  the  Tiber, 
and  closed  behind  by  the  Capitol,  the  Viminal,  the  Qui- 
rinal,  and  the  Pincian  hills,  with  temples,  palaces,  and 
gardens  lining  their  sides ;  and  swellbg  fit>m  their  sum- 
mits, must  have  formed  a  picture  of  astonishing  beauty, 
splendor  and  variety,  and  have  justified  the  proud  ap- 
pellation 90  often  bestowed  on  Rome  **  of  the  temjw 
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and  abode  cf  the  goda."  But  of  all  the  pompous  h- 
brics  that  formed  this  assemblage  of  woiukrs  how  few 
femain  I  and  of  the  remaining  few  bow  small  tlie  num- 
bers  of  those  which  retain  any  features  of  their  ancient 
nu^esty !  Among  these  latter  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
Augustus's  tomb,  the  vast  vaults  and  substructions  of 
idnch  indeed  exist,  but  its  pyramidal  form  and  pillars 
are  no  more  ;  or  Marcellus*s  theatre  half  buried  under 
the  superstructure  raised  upon  its  vaulted  galleries ;  or 
the  pOTtico  of  Octavia  lost  with  its  surviving  arch  and  a 
few  rfiattered  pillars  in  the  Pescheria.  Of  such  surviv- 
ingedifices  the  principal  indeed  is  the  Pantheon  itself. 

The  Pantheon,  it  is  true,  retains  its  majestic  pralico, 
and  presehts  its  graceful  dome  uninjured :  the  pave* 
ment  Ud  by  Agrippa,  and  trodden  by  Augustus,  still 
forms  its  flora' ;  the  compartments  and  fluted  pillars  of 
ibe  richest  marble  that  originally  lined  its  nails,  still 
adorn  its  inward  circumference  ;  the  deep  tints  that  ^e 
has  thrown  over  it  only  contribute  to  raise  its  dignity, 
imd  augment  our  veneration  ;  and  the  traveller  enters 
its  portal,  through  which  twice  twenty  generations  have 
flowed  in  succes^Qp,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  reli^- 
ous  veneration.  Yet  the  Pantheon  itself  has  b^n 
*'  shorn  of  its  beams,"  and  looks  eclipsed  through  the 
**  disastrous  twilight"  of  eighteen  centuries.  Where 
is  now  its  proud  elevation,  and  the  flight  of  st^  that 
conducted  to  its  threshold  ?  Where  tne  marbles  that 
clothed,  or  the  handmaid  edifices  that  concealed  its 
bnck  exterior  ?  Where  the  statues  tlat  graced  its  cor- 
nice ?  The  bronze  that  blazed  on  its  dome,  that  Vault* 
ed  its  portico,  and  formed  its  sculptured  doors ;  and 
where  die  silver  that  lined  the  compiurtments  of  its  nx^ 
nithin,  and  dazzled  the  spectator  with  its  brightness  ? 
The  rapacity  of  Genseric  began,  the  avarice  of  succeed- 
ing barbarians  continued,  to  strip  it  of  these  splendid 
dccOTations ;  and  time,  by  levelling  many  a  noWe  struc-  ' 
ture  in  its  neighbOThood,  has  raised  the  pavement,  and 
deprived  it  of  all  the  advantages  of  situation. 

The  two  celebrated  pillars  of  Antoninus  and  Trajan 
stand  each  in  its  square ;  but  they  also  have  lost  several 
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feet  of  their  original  elevation ;  and  the  colaimafte  or 
portico  tixit  enclosed  the  la:^,  siqipoaed  to  be  the 
noUest  structore  of  the  kind  ever  erected,  has  loa^ 
since  sunk  in  die  dost,  and  its  niina  mobably  lie  bu- 
ried under  the  foundatioQS  of  the  neig^iboring  faouaes. 

Sevm  bribes  fonnerly  cooductnl  over  the  Tiber  to 
the  Jaiuculum  and  the  Vatican  Mount :  cf  tlicic  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  first,  the  Pons  £lius ;  ukI 
die  last,  the  Pons  Sublicius :  the  former  erected  hf  Ad- 
rian,  (^)ened  a  grand  communication  from  the  Canpua 
Martius  to  his  mausoleum.  It  Fenutins  under  the  sppd' 
^csaoSPottte  S.  AngA;  the  statues  that  adtxned  its 
balustrade,  disappeared  at  an  ^rly  period,  and  have 
unceb^n  replaced  by  statues  of  St  Petkr  and  St.  Pai^ 
and  of  several  ai^cl>  executed  by  eminent  raaators,  wd 
considered  beautiful.  The  ancient  statues  were  pnifaa- 
bly  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  may  at  some  future  pe- 
riod emerge  from  its  channeL  The  Pc»is  Sublidus  b^ 
much  lower,  and  formed  a  ^ssage  fixnn  die  Aventinc 
Bilount  to  the  Janiculum.  Though  consecrated  by  its 
antiquity,  for  it  was  the  first  bridge  btult  at  Rome,  and 
still  more  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  Horathis  Code^ 
it  has  kmg  since  fallen,  and  only  some  alu;ht  traces  of 
foundadoos  or  abutments  remain  oa  the  Ripa  Grande, 
to  mark  the  spot  where  it  once  stood.  Two  others,  the 
Pons  Triumphalis  and  Poos  Senatorius,  have  aluied 
the  same  fate. 

The  reader  will  jMtibably  expect  an  account  of  the 
various  theatres  and  circusses  that  rose  in  every  quuter 
of  the  city,  and  furnished  perpetual  occupation  to  the 
degenerate  Romans  of  tatter  times,  who  cuifined  their 
ambition  to  the  pittance  of  bread  and  the  public  amuae- 
ment  of  the  day  ;  and  he  will  feel  some  disamKiintnient 
when  he  learns,  that  scarce  a  trace  remains  of  sudiiai^ 
mcnse  structures,  that  m  general  their  veiy  foundations 
have  vanished  and  that  the  Circus  Maxii^s  itself 
though  cq>able  of  containing  half  the  population  of 
Rome  within  its  vast  embrace,  is  erased  from  the  sur- 
face  <^  the  earth,  and  has  left  do  vestige  of  its  existence. 
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excepdng  ^  heXkiw  3coc^)ed  out  in  the  ArmtiDe  valley 
for  its  foundations. 

It  may  be  adced  how  the  edifices  just  alluded  to,  and 
a  thousand  others  eniaUy  calculated  to  resist  the  depc- 
dations  ai  time  and  ok  usibiI  means  of  artificial  destruc- 
tkm,  should  have  thus  sunk  into  utter  aimihilation  f 
May  we  not  aiiopt  the  language  <tf  poetiy  ? 

<     Some  felt  the  ■Uent  itroke  of  movld'nng  age. 
Some  hostile  (arj,  §wne  religims  rage. 
BarbarUn  bllndneu,  Christiftuzeal  cbDS|Hre, 
And  Papal  piety,  ud  Gothic  Gre. 

Fop^§  EfittU  to  JtUison. 

These  verses  contain  a  very  con^B<ehennve  scale  of 
destruction  ;  five  cau^s  sufficient  to  compass  and  ex- 
plun  the  widest  range  of  devastation,  and  annihilate 
the  most  solid  ^brics  that  human  skill  can  erect,  even 
the  pyramids  themselves.  Yet  upon  impartial  examina- 
tion,  we  shall  find  that  iht/ury  of  enemies,  find  the  zeal 
of  Chtistians,  the  piet^  of  Popes,  and  tbe^M  kindled 
by  the  Goths,  have  not  been  the  sole  or  even  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  the  work  of  devastation  ;  and  that  other  ' 
causes  less  observable  because  slower,  but  equally  ef- 
fectual in  their  cperations,  have  produced  the  wide 
extended  scene  of  ruin  which  we  have  just  traversed. 

To  begin  therefore  with  the  first  cause,  hostile  fiiry : 
h  is  to  be  recoUected  that  the  barbarians  who  took  and 
sacked  Rome,  such  as  Alaric  and  Genaeric,  had  plunder 
and  profit,  not  destruction,  in  view ;  and  thatthey  warred 
with  the  power  and  the  opulence,  not  with  the  taste  and 
the  edifices  of  the  Romans.  Gold  and  ulver,  brass  and 
precious  stones,  cloth  and  articles  of -apparel,  widi 
liinuture  of  every  sort,  were  the  objects  of  their  ra- 
pacity :  the  persons  also  of  the  unfortunate  Romans, 
whom  they  could  either  sell  or  employ  as  slaves,  were 
ccHuidered  a  valuable  pat  of  their  booty  ;  in  coUecting 
the  finroer,  and  securing  the  latter,  their  attention  was 
fully  occupied,  nor  had  they  leisure,  supposing  tfi^ 
they  had  the  inclination,  during  the  short  {^«e  ch  time 
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diey  occupied  the  city  (confined  to  six  dm  tlie  fint, 
and  fourteen  the  second  time  the  dty  was  taken)  to 
demolish,  or  even  verv  materially  to  disfigiur  the  soli- 
dity  of  the  publick  edifices.  The  massive  roof  of  the 
Capitol  fbrmed  t^  brass,  and  it  seems  lined  with  gold, 
and  the  brcHize  covering  and  sculptured  portals  m  the 
Pantheon,  were  torn  fi^m  their  respective  ten^iles  by 
Genseric ;  but  the  edifices  themselves  were  spared,  and 
the  latter  still  remains  to  shew  how  Unle  damage  its  Cfr- 
sential  ftxin  suffered  in  the  disaster. 

As  fcM*  the  destruotive  effects  of  GotMc  fire,  ^k^ 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  a  few  palaces  and  private 
houses ;  and  so  partial  was  the  mischief,  that  only  ons 
edifice  of  any  note,  the  palace  of  Sallust,  is  mentmied 
as  having  been  consumed  on  this  occasion. 

R^igious  rage,  or  Christian  zeal,  two  expressions 
meaning  the  same  thkig,  are  frequently  introduced  by 
authcu^  of  a  certwi  mode  of  thinkii^,  as  agents  unu- 
sually  active  in  the  work  of  destruction;  while  P^ial 
piety  is  represented  as  the  wesiding  demon  who  directed 
their  operations,  and  quickened  their  natural  acdvi^. 
The  fact,  however,  is  othermse  we  do  not  find  that  any 
one  temple  in  Rome  was  destroyed  by  the  Christians, 
either  tumuttuously,  or  legally,  that  is,  by  inqierial  oc. 
ders  ;  on  the  contrary,  such  was  the  respect  which  the 
Christian  Emperors  pud  evan  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Romans,  that  idols  proscribed  in  the  province,  were  still 
tolerated  in  the  capital,  and  allowed  to  occupy  their  rich 
shrines,  and  sit  enthroned  in  their  deserted  templ».  In 
die  pUlage  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  these 
statues,  when  of  precious  materials,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
(H*  hrass,  were  not  spared ;  but  the  dirine  cmly,  or  per- 
haps the  fiimiture  and  dec(Hations  of  the  temple  of  ^• 
muar  materials,  and  of  course  equally  calculated  to  at> 
tract  die  hand  of  rapacity,  were  violated ;  while  the 
edifices  themselves,  without,  I  believe,  one  exception, 
were  respected.  The  influence  of  Papal  pie^  was  em- 
ployed to  jjreserve  these  buili^gs,  and  if  pos^ble,  to 
consecrate  them  to  the  pure  mysteries  of  Christian 
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n ;  and  to  h  we  owe  the  few  temples  that  have 
•arvired  the  general  niin,  such  as  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
that  <^  Faimus,  that  of  Fortuna  Vitilis,  and  last,  though 
first  in  estimaticHi  and  grandeur,  the  Pantheon  itsen. 

Having  thus  rejected  as  &bukni8  or  inefficient  the 
causes  produced  by  the  poet,  and  admitted  hy  iffio- 
tance  and  piqudice  with  little  ex-  no  examination ;  it  is 
necessary,  aiul  not  difficub  to  substitute  in  their  place, 
the  real  agents  that  effected  the  degradation,  uid  fioaUy, 
the  detiruction  of  die  noUest  city  that  the  wodd  had 
ever  beheld. 

Under  the  au^cious  govenunent  of  Trajan,  the  em- 
^re  of  Rc»ne  had  reach^  the  utmost  extent  of  its  des> 
tined  limits;  and  Rome  herself  had  attahied  the  &llper. 
fection  oi  her  beauty,  and  ^  highest  degree  of  her 
magnificence.  During  the  'nrtuous  administnition  of 
the  Antonines,  that  is,  during  the  space  of  nearly  a 
century,  this  state  of  [MXMperity  and  glory  c<Hitiaued  im- 
akered  till  the  tyranny  of  Commodua  revived  the  me- 
WDory  and  the  ^Usasters  of  the  reigns  of  Cal^la,  Nero, 
and  Domitian,  and  ended,  like  ^em,  in  assassination, 
civil  war,  andrevahiticHi.  From  the  portentous  iera  (^ 
the  deadi  of  Pertinax,  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  fixed  am} 
h^ntualreudence  of  her  emperors,  who  were  generalt^ 
emi^oyed  in  the  field,  either  in  rquesaing  rebellious 
usurpers,  or  in  repelling  ftaeign  enemies.  Still  they 
occaBKually  returned  to  celet^te  festive  games,  to 
receive  the  homage  of  die  Senate  and  Roman  people, 
or  perbqis  to  ascoid  in  triumph  to  the  C^utol,  and  to 
worshq>  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  empire.  From  the 
accession  of  Diocletian,  these  visits  became  less  fre- 
<pient,  and  whUe  the  Mistress  of  the  wqdd  was  neglect- 
ed by  her  half-barbarian  Emperors,  the  handmaid  cities 
of  the  provinces,  Thessalonica,  Nicomedia,  Antiocb, 
Milan,  and  Ravenna,  enjoyed  the  honor  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  residence. 

-    Thongh  Rome  was  still  the  acknowledged  capital,  of 
dK  wo^  and  thoi^  her  population  md  her  ri«bt» 
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were  unbounded,  yet  the  arts,  no  longer  encounged 
or  employed  by  the  sovereign,  languished.  Taste  was 
on  the  i&clnie,  and  the  great  masterpieces  (edifices, 
statues,  paintings)  that  adorned  the  city,  monuments 
o£  the  genius  am  magnificence  of  happier  periods,  were 
passed  by  unnoticed,  and  gradually  neglected.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  a  people  who  had  lost  their  taste 
and  spirit,  or  that  £mpm»^  occupied  in  remote  provin- 
ces with  ^  intrigues  of  competition,  or  with  the  dangers 
of  vrar,  were  disposed  to  furnish  the  sums  require  to 
repair  and  to  mamtain  buildings,  which  they  scarcely 
knew,  or  probably  beheld  with  indifference.  We  may 
therefore  fairly  conclude,  that,  at  the  be^nning  (^  the 
reiflm  of  Constantine,  some,  perhaps  several,  publis 
edifices  must  have  sufiocd  m>m  nee^t ;  and  wbea 
we  behold  the  tziumpbal  arch  r^  Trajan  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  senate,  to  furnish  materials  fcM*  the  erecti(Bi 
c£  a  similar  trophy  in  honor  of  the  {ormer  Emperor,  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  such  edifices  were  considered  as 
scarcely  worth  preservation,  and  that  they  vkk  indebt- 
ed for  their  duration  to  their  own  solidity. 

Among  the  causes  of  ruin  we  may  therefore  safely 
Tank  the  indifference  and  the  neglect  of  govenmient ; 
nay,  vre  have  even  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Em- 

Cirs  not  only  neglected  the  reparation,  but  sometimes 
ened  the  &I1  of  public  structures.  Each  sovereign 
was  ambitious  of  distinguishing  his  reign  by  srane  mag- 
nificent falnic,  by  erecting  bams  or  a  cucus,  a  pcotico 
CB-afonimj  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were  not  al- 
ways delicate  as  to  the  places  whence  the  mater^  were 
taken,  and  sometimes  stripped  the  monuments  of  th^ 
predoiressors  of  their  ornaments,  in  arda  to  employ 
them  in  the  decocatkui  of  their  new  edifices.  Certain 
h  is  that  some  Emperors,  while  ^y  vftxe  adding  to 
theq^ndor  of  the  city  on  one  side,  made  no  diffionlty 
of  plundering  it  on  the  other.  M(»TOver,  as  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  increased,  the  temples  became  (ksert- 
«d ;  and  Christian  {H-inces,  though  not  t>bliged  by  their 
religion  to  destn^,  did  not,  perhiqw,  cwaider  tbon^ 
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selves  asautborized  in  conscience  to  repair  the  sanctua- 
ries  of  idolatrous  worship.* 

When  Rome  ceased  to  be  fre*,  and  lost  even  die 
fcnms  of  republican  Uberty,  the  fwum  (the  seat  of  po- 
pular deliberatjons)  became  useless,  and  the  five  or  six 
su{>erb  squares  that  b(»T  that  appeUatioii,  were  turned 
into  so  many  lonely  walks.  The  various  curia  the 
superb  palaces  of  the  senate)  so  necessary  in  the  days  ' 
of  Roman  freedom,  when  almost  the  whole  of  the  dvi- 
lized  world  was  governed  by  the  wisdom  of  that  vene- 
rable body,  stood  silent  and  unfrequented  un^  the  la- 
ter Emperws,  when  public  deliberation  was  a  mere 
§ixrm,  and  the  senate  itself  an  empty  shadow.  The 
ianlicte,  indeed  (the  halls  where  the  m^istrates  sat  to 
adnunister  justice)  mi^t  still  c(^lect  a  crowd,  and  dial* 
lenge  attention  ;  but  as  the  population  c^  the  city  de- 
creased, their  numbers  appeared  too  great,  and  the 
Emperors  seemed  to  emMice  with  readiness  eveiy  op. 
portunity  of  turning  them  to  other  purposes.  Th^ 
tluee  s(»ts  of  edifices  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to 
have  f-tUen  into  dec^  at  an  early  period,  and  to  have 
mouldered  imperceptibly  into  dust,  even  tiiough  no  ac- 
tive power  was  employed  to  hasten  their  dt^olution. 
Of  uie  several  curia,  not  one  has  escaped  destruction, 
and  the  reader  wiU  team  with  regret,  that  time  has  swept 
away  the  very  vestiges  oi  these  celelmited  seats  of  li- 
bcrtyj  of  wisdom,  and  of  public  digni^. 

Some  few  temples  remain  which,  af^er  they  had  long 
been  abandoned  both  by  their  deities  and  their  votaries 
iffe  indebted  for  their  existence  to  "  Christian  zeal  and, 
Papal  piety,"  which  saved  them  from  comi^ete  min  by 
turning  them  into  churches.    We  may  lament  tbU 

*  VTe  may  coniectare  from  m  ancient  inscriptioii,  how  mndi 
Ramf  wu  encambered  mth  mint  even  in  the  age  of  Hoooriiu. 
8.  P.  Q.  B.  IMPP.  CAES8.  DD.  NN.  INVICTISSI- 
MIS.  PRINCIPIBUS.  ARCADIO.  ET.  HONORia 
VICTORIBUS.  AC.  TRIUMPHATORIBUS.  SEMPER. 
AUGG.  OB.  INSTAURATOS.  URBI.  AEIIBRN^.  WJ-  . 
R09.  FORTAS.  AC.  TUBWS  EGESTI8.  IMMRNMS. 
RUDEBIBUS.  lie.  &e.-^jnid.  enrf. 
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more  of  these  brautiful  ei^ces  were  not  deatxned  t* 
partake  of  this  advantage  ;  and  particulaily  that  tfie  magi* 
nificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Caphcdinus  was  not  of  th: 
number ;  especiaUy  as  it  survived  die  takin^j^  of  the  ckj^ 
and  stood,  as  to  its  waits,  ununpaired  in  the  time  of 
Theodorick.  But  in  the  first  plw:e,  the  Christians  da 
not  seem  to  have  taken  possessioo  of  anjr  temple,  at 
least  in  Rome,  wh«e  the  Enqierors  treated  the  aodeitt 
rel^i(Ki  of  the  Empire  with  peculiar  d^cacf,  till  tbt. 
total  downfall  of  idotatiy,  and  the  con^]9etk  dtt^e  of 
putdic  (pinion  ;  that  is,  till  many  of  dieae  binics  bad 
nllen  into  irrepand^  decay,  and  become  incapable  cf 
restOTation.* 

In  the  next  {^ce,  the  fonns  of  pagan  temples  in  ge> 
neral,  and  paiticulariy  of  sudi  as  were  boitt  (and  these 
Jbrmed  the  &r  greater  number)  on  a  smaller  sc^  were 
extremely  ill  ai^ted  to  the  purposes  of  Cluistiin.wor- 
shm.  Narrow  oUong  edifice  frequendy  dark  and 
lighted  only  from  the  entrance,  th^  seem  to  have  been 
constructed  merely  as  sanctuaiies  to  receive  the  statues 
of  their  respective  gods,  while  the  multitude  of  adoven 
filled  the  ptuticos,  ot  crowded  the  ccdoiuudes  without,  ' 
and  waited  till  the  trumpets  announced  the  mcMBent  of 
sacrifice,  OrthepriMtsprodBiraedlheoradesofthe  eod. 
The  external  ornaments,  and  the  vast  extent  of  porttoos 

■  Th«  opinhtD  of  the  Cbrittiajw  relativfl  to  the  Iddi  theia> 
4wliKS,  kppeara  (rom  the  following  linfts,  which  prov«  sitig&ctori. 
,^'1r,  I  concrive,  that  they  had  no  desire  to  destroy  theto.  T\m 
'  Poet  addresses  himself  to  Rome. 

Deponas  jam  festa  yetim  {titerilik,  ritus 
iMictttes,  tanto^ae  iadi^a  sacraria  regno. 
Marmora  tabesti  respergine  tincta  Urate, 
O  proceres,  Uceat  stataas  GODBistere  puras, 
ArdGcum  magnorum  opera,  hsec  pulchenima  Hostro  ' 
PraanientA  cluant  patric,  nee  decolor  nsus 
In  vitium  wra^  monuntetita  coiDquioet  artis.' 

FndtKt. 

H  thay  spared  even  tie  idols,  it  is  diflknlt  to  eonoeiTfl  wlr 
Ihey  should  destroy  the  tnples. 
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aad  gBUeries  ^t  surroundedilie  ]n4ncipal  temples,  and 
not  the  capaci^  (tf  the  interior,  conBtituted  their  magni. 
ficence.  The  Adyta  or  Peoetralia,  aeem  mostly  to  have 
been  on  a  contracted  scale,  and  though  well  calculated 
for  a  chapel  or  oratory  ibr  a  small  assembly,  are  too  cDn> 
fined  for  a  paiisb  diurch,  and  Sot  the  accomraodatioa  of 
Aiarfss  cwigregation. 

Tne  BavSctet  era  the  contrary,  preBmted  every  c<»i' 
TCtiiencc  and  seemed  as  if  expressly  erected  fcv  tKc  pur- 
pose ci  a  Clvistian  assembly.  TIk  aisles  on  either  side 
seemed  fcHined  to  receive  and  screen  the  women ;  the 
vast  area  in  the  middle  fumisbed  a  ^lacioua  range  for 
the  men;  the  apsis  (x  semicircular  retreat  raised  on  a 
fl^^  of  steps  at  the  end,  gave  ^  bishop  and  his  ptcs- 
byttrs  an  elevated  an  htxHwaUe  Nation ;  while  the  sacred 
taUe  surrounded  with  youth  and  innocence,  stood  be- 
tween tbe  clergy  and  the  people,  a  ^endid  and  con- 
sfacuoua  otqect.  Hence  several  of  these  edifices,  which 
depended  entkdy  chi  the  will  oS  the  sovertdgn,  and 
might  without  ofenoe  (V  ii^ustice  be  devoted  to  such 
purposes  as  he  judged  most  expedient,  were  at  an  early 
penod  c^ned  fcx-  tbe  recqition  of  the  Christians,  and 
consecrated  to  the  cekbratum  of  the  holy  mysteries. 
Tims  Bt  die  time  of  Consbmtine,  the  Basilica  Lateranen- 
sis  wna  converted  into  a  cburob  and  dedicated  to  the  Sa- 
viour; while  the  Basilica  Vaticana  became  another 
Christian  temple  under  the  weti-known  q)pellation  of 
St.  Peter*8.  It  follows  of  course,  that  the  temples 
would  in  general  be  permitted  to  crumble  away  tnsen- 
^bky  into  ruin,  as  useless  and  unappropriated  edifices, 
while  many  c^the  BasilicEB  would  be  repaired  with  dil-- 
gexuXf  aud  not  un&equently  enriched  with  the  pillars  and 
m^les  of  the  bllen  fimes  m  their  neighbourhood. 

The  neg^t  of  the  En^ierors  was  followed  by  indif- 
■lerence  in  the  cily  magistrates,  and  contempt  among  the 
-pec^le,  who  made  no  difficulty  of  stealing  from  the  pub- 
lic edifices  the  materials  requisite  for  the  erection,  ch*  ot- 
liamem  of  their  [H-ivate  houses ;  a  disorder  which  rose  to 
.aucfaapibdiastoTequire  theinteifoence  ofpuUic  au- 
dMriqrnuve  than  once,  n  oider  to  {Kvcait  tae  totid  tft* 
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lajudadonf^  some  of  the^finest  moaumentsof  Raaan 
greatness.  This  interference  however,  mly  to(^  |dace 
during,  the  sh(Ht  reign  of  one  Emperor,  whose  virtues 
stni^Icd  in  vain  against  the  misfortunes  of  the  time 
and  the  destinies  erf"  the  falling  empire.  I  allude  to  Ma- 
jorian,  whose  patriotic  edict  cm  this  subject  is  cited  with 
becoming  a,>plause  by  Gibbon,  and  ]st)ves  that  the  ma- 
gistrates themselves  connived  at  the  ^use,  and  were 
perhaps  too  frequently  the  tranagresaors.  To  the  ne- 
glect of  the  sovereign  therefore  we  may  add  the  indif- 
ference of  die  magistrates,  and  the  interested  jMlfeiingB 
of  the  people,  a  second  and  powerful  agent  <^  destnH> 
tion. 

However,  notwithstan^g  these  disadvant^es  Rome 
retained  much  of  her  imperial  grandeur,  after  the  nomi' 
minal  &11  of  her  empire,  and  still  challenged  the  tespect 
and  admiration  of  nations,  even  when  subjected  to  the 
sway  of  barbarian  pfinces.  Odoacer  for  instance  and 
his  victcHious  rival  Theod(»ic,  during  a  long  and  pros' 
perous  re^n  watched  with  jealous  care  over  the  beau^ 
of  the  city,  and  not  only  endeavored  to  preserve  what  it 
retained,  but  to  rest<»e  what  it  had  lost  of  its  ancioit 
splendor.  Their  attempts  merited  praise  and  acknow- 
ledgment, but  the  effect  was  temporary,  and  withheld 
but  could  not  avert  the  stroke  which  fate  already  kvd- 
led  at  the  monuments  of  Rome. 

When  the  evil  genius  of  Italy  prompted  Justinian  to 
re-annex  it  as  a  province  to  the  empire,  of  which  it  had 
formerly  been  the  head ;  and  when  Beliaarius  b -ok  pos- 
session ctf  the  capitd  with  a  icrcc  sufficient  to  gsmson, 
but  not  to  protect  it  fully  against  the  enemy,  Rome  was 
turned  into  a  fortress,  her  amphitheatres,  mausoleumSi 
and  surviving  temples  were  converted  into  strtMig  holds, 
and  their  splendid  furniture  and  costly  deccHations  were 
employed  as  they  presented  themselves,  for  means  of  de- 
fence or  of  aimoyance.  In  the  course  of  this  most  dt» 
atructive  war,  Rome  was  five  times  taken ;  many  <^  ber 
edifices  were  demolished  not  by  the  hostile  rage  (^  die 
Goths,  but  by  the  miUtaiy  prudence  of  Belisarius;  her 
Greets  were  unpeopled  by  the  sword  and  by  pestilence ;  tb* 
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tfHes  of  her  magistrates  were  suppressed ;  her  senate  was 
di^iersed-;  and  her  hwiors  were  finally  levelled  with  the 
dust.  The  Exarchs  who  succeeded  Narsea  in  the  go- 
vemment  of  It^y,  were  more  attentive  to  their  own  in- 
terests than  to  tiK  pro^>«ity  of  the  country ;  and  reading 
at  Ravenna  dien  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  aban- 
doned Rome  to  ber  own  resources,  and  her  edifices  to 
the  care  of  the  citizens,  or  rather  to  their  own  solidity. 
The  misery  and  humiliation  of  Rome  lasted  near  three 
hundred  years ;  that  is,  from  the  invasion  of  Italv,  or  ra- 
ther from  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Belisarius  in  the  year 
536,  to  the  cortHiation  of  Charlemagne  in  800. 

During  the  disastrous  interval  wmch  elapsed  between 
these  eras,  Rome  was  oppressed  by  the  Exarchs,  threa- 
tened by  the  Lombards,  wasted  by  pestilaice,  and  visit- 
ed at  tjnot  by  idl  the  plf^es  employed  to  chastise 
guiUy  nations.  The  few  surviving  Romans  who  re- 
mained to  lament  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  to  glide 
like  spectiCs  about  its  abandoned  streets  now  turned 
into  the  sepulchres  of  the  inhabitants,  had  too  much  em- 
ployment in  supporting  their  miserable  existence  to 
think  of  repairmg  or  maintaining  the  vast  edifices  rais-  - 
ed  in  pros)erous  times.  During  so  many  ^;es  of  war 
and  despair,  <^  public  and  private  dejection,  how  ex- 
tet^ve  must  have  been  the  ravages  of  desolation  !  how 
many  pillars  must  have  fallen  from  their  bases  !  how 
many  temples  sunk  under  their  own  weight !  how  ma- 
ny lofbf  &brics  subsided  in  the  dust !  Even  after 
these  ages  of  war,  when  Rome  became  the  head  of  a 
new  empire,  and  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  western 
world  listened  with  respect  to  the  oracles  of  ber  Pontiff; 
when  some  share  of  opulence  ^bably  accompanied 
her  reviving  dignity,  and  emperors  and  sovereigns 
hastened  to  enridi  her  sanctuaries  with  their  ^J — ^yet 
no  re-animating  r&y  vi^ed  the  pompous  ruins  spread 
over  hills,  where  the  taste  and  spirit  of  her  ancestors 
still  slumbered  undisturbed,  and  temples,  curia;,  and 
li»ums,  whose  names  and  destination  had  long  been 
fngotten,  woe  left  totteriiig  in  decay,  ot  extended  ip 
heaps  on  lite  earth. 
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A  tnUisient  gleam  of  pro^)eritf  is  not  sufficient ;  a  long 
season  of  tranquiili^  and  encouragement  is  requidte 
to  call  fortn  and  mature  the  varied  powers  of  the  mkid 
that  produce  taste  and  enterprise.  But  Rome  was 
far  from  enjoying  this  tranquilfity ;  threatened  some- 
times by  the  Greeks,  and  sometimes  fay  the  Saracens  ; 
alternately  oppressed  by  her  barbarian  Emperors,  and 
disturbed  by  her  fectious  nt^Ies  ;  and  at  laat  cmivulsed 
by  the  unnatural  contests  between  her  Emperca^  and 
her  Pontiffs,  she  assumed  by  turns  the  appearance  erf  a 
fortress  besieged  or  taken  ;  her  edifices,  sacred  and  pny- 
fane,  ancient  and  modem,  were  demolished  without 
distinction,  and  her  streets  and  churc^ies  were  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  her  inhabitants. 

To  these  bloody  divisions  succeeded  the  absence  of 
tite  Popes,  and  their  very  impoUdc  residence  at  Av%. 
non,  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  their  spnitual  autho- 
rity and  of  their  temporal  dominion,  whicD  in  the  mean 
time  was  abandonea  to  the  intrigues  cf  a  domineerii^ 
nobility^  and  to  the  insurrections  of  a  factious  populace. 
During  this  period,  the  reign  erf  anarchy,  the  few  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  that  remained  were  turned  mto 
forts  and  castles,  and  disfigured  with  towers  and  Gotinc 
battlements ;  the  country  was  overrun  with  banditti,  and 
the  city  itself  convulsed  and  defiled  widi  perpetual 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 

At  length  the  Pontiff  returned  to  his  See ;  and  aflo- 
some  stru^Ies  a  regular  government  was  established  : 
Julius  the  Second,  a  stem  and  arbitrary  jaince  supr 
pressed  anarchy ;  the  arts  began  to  revive,  ardutecture 
was  restCH^d,  a  Leo  rose,  and  Rome,  even  ancient  Rome, 
_  might  have  expected  the  return  of  her  Augustan  glory. 
But  such  an  expectation  would  have  been  ill-founded ; 
the  very  restoration  of  the  arts,  while  it  contributed  to 
the  splendor  of  modem  Rome,  was  the  la^  blow 
that  fate  gave  to  the  magnificence  erf  the  ancient  city. 
While  new  temples  and  new  palaces  arose,  the  remains 
of  ancient  etUfices  disappeared ;  and  posterity  still  la- 
ments that  the  Perizonium  was  demolished,  the  Coli- 
seum defiiM-med,  and  die  Pantheon  plundered,  to  supply 
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mnWriah  w  orMawnti  tor  the  Fatnesiui  ind  Barba- 
rini  pahces,  aed  for  the  new  BoMlica  of  St.  Peter. 
With  Kgerd  to  the  latter,  the  man  <^  taste  and  the  lover 
of  mtiquitjr,  as  Cibbtm  justly  observes,  wUl  pertuqx 
pardon  the  theft  t  as  it  contributed  to  the  triumph  of 
modem  genius,  and  to  the  decoratirai  of  the  noblest 
edifice  that  human  u1  has  ever  erected.  But  to  plun- 
der the  venenUe  monuments  of  imperial  greatness,  in 
order  to  deck  the  manuons  of  two  upstart  families, 
WM  a  sacrilege  justly  reprobated  by  the  satirical  lata> 
poons  of  the  ind^nant  Romans.    ' 

We  have  now,  I  think,  enumerated  the  principal 
causes  of  the  destmctloD  c^  Rome,  very  different  from 
those  ass^ned  by  the  poet ;  and  if  to  the  nefj^ect  of 
Emperors,  die  indifference  of  m^istmtcs,  the  lapaci^ 
of  individuals,  the  rage  of  contestii^  factions,  and  the 
impoverishment  <^  the  city,  we  add,  the  silent  stroke  i{f 
mouidering  Tone,  we  stwll  have  the  list  of  destruction 
complete.  The  few  e^fices  that  stiU  survive,  ow* 
their  existence  either  to  the  protecting  hand  of  religion 
that  warded,  or  to  their  own  solidity  which  defied,  the 
blow  levelled  ^  their  maje^c  forms  by  age  or  by  ma- 
kvolence.  Some  instances  c^  the  former  have  already 
been  given ;  of  the  btter,  besides  the  tombs  <^  Cestius 
and  Metella,  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  stand 
most  magnificent  examdes.  These  superb  columns 
are  of  the  same  iBateridis  the  finest  white  marUe,  of 
nearly  the  same  hci^t  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
feet  ;  and  of  the  same  decorations,  as  a  series  of  sculp- 
ture winds  in  a  spiral  line  from  the  base  to  the  capital 
of  each,  representing  the  wars  and  triumphs  of  the  re- 
apective  Emperors.*    They  fiirmerly  supported  each 


*  The  Colnmna  Trdana  to  formed  of  thirty  •fanr  blocks  of  whHe 
nntle,  eight  of  whicn  ire  employed  in  the  pedesti),  one  in  the 
baae^  (or  tant)  twcnty-tbree  in  Ae  ahafi,  mie  in  the  capital,  sad 
one  in  the  gmnmit  that  mpports  the  statae.  Thu  celebrated  co- 
tnmn  yields  to  the  monament  of  London  in  elevation,  hot  it  Bor- 
pasaes  that  and  all  timifau-  pillars  in  the  admirable  scnlptarea 
that  adorn  all  its  members.  There  are  two  thousand-fiTe  bmi- 
dred  human  figures,  of  two  feet  arerigc  hei^t ;  besides  die  sceiMS 
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a  colossd  stable  ai  Trajan  and  Antooimis ;  lintse  hare' 
long  since  disappeared,  while  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
have  been  substituted  in  their  stead,  thou^  very  impro- 
perly, as  the  bloody  scenes  wkl  prraEaoe  sacrifices  poor- 
traycd  on  the  shafts  beneath,  are  ill  adapted  to  the 
character  and  pacific  virtues  of  Apostles.  However, 
notwithstandbg  the  im|M*opriety  ra  tJic  Mtuatkm,  the 
picturesque  effect  is  the  same,  espedally  as  ^  modem 
statues  are  probably  of  the  ssame  aze,  and  if  we  may 
Ju<^  by  medals,  placed  in  ^  same  attitude  as  the  aii-> 
cient. 

In  which  they  sra  engaged,  and  die  honeB,  stendardB,  mBchincTTV 
ttc.  with  which  thej  are  accompanied.  It  ib  a  complete  repre- 
sentation of  Roman  militarj  dreaaeB,  evolatiang,  atandards,  and 
ediiiceB,  and  it  has  supplied  all  tHe  most  eminent  artiste,  whether 
Minters  or  sculptors,  with  most  of  their  attitudes  and  graces. 
This  column,  one  of  the  rooBt  ancient  and  most  perfect  nmmmenti 
of  Roman  art  and  power  united,  has  been  exposed  twice  ta  ttiS 
pr(^»ble  danger  of  destruction ;  once  when  a  Dutch  artbt  proh 
posed  to  the  Roman  government  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  M- 
teen  hundred  pounds,  to  take  it  down  in  order  to  raise  its  pMea- 
tal,  which  IS  near  twenty  feet  under  the  modem  level  of  (he  cityi* 
and  again  re-erect  it  in  a  more  conspicuous  utuation.  Eveti  though 
such  [H^cantions  were  to  be  taken,  as  to  predude  the  poraibilitr 
of  accident,  vet  the  very  removal  of  such  masses  of  marbte  coola 
not  be  eBecte'd  without  detriment  to  the  sculpture.  The  second 
danger  was  of  a  far  more  alarming  nature,'  and  occurred  wtiil^  the 
French  were  masters  of  Etome  during  the  late  invasion.  Tfw 
Directorv,  it  seems,  had  couceived  the  project  of  transporting 
both  the  Columna  Trajana  and  Antonina  to  Paris,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  realizing  this  prqect  of 
robbery  and  devastation.    Fortunately  their  expulsion  from  Rome 

Erevented  the  execution  of  this  and  some  other  enterprizes  equal- 
jjittt  and  honorable.  Frands  the  first,  in  the  bappier  days  of 
France,  conceived  the  nobler  and  more  hooorable  design  qfadent- 
ing  the  French  capital  with  a  copy  of  this  noble  monument  in 
bronze,  and  the  present  Ruler  of  France,  has,  it  is  swd,  rused  la 
the  ^ace  Fawtone,  at  Paris,  »  rival  column,  representing  hit 
Oerman  victories  in  brass.  This  latter  design  is  neither  uiyust 
nor  unimperiol. 

The  Columna  Antonini  is  interior  in  (he  beauty  and  perfectiOB 
ofeculpture  to  that  of  Trajan:  it  is  also  formed  of  blocks^  of 
marble,  twenty-eight  in  cumber,  and  in  tmj  respect  an  imitft-- 
fivp  of  the  Utter. 
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To  dte  question  wMch  I  have  here  attempted  to 
answer,  one  more  may  be  added.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  is  ncnr  become  of  the  rich  materials,  the  bronze, 
the  marbles  employed  in  -  the  statues,  (allars,  and 
decorations  <^  this  vast  scene  of  grandeur  ?  The 
brcmze  has  always  been  an  object  of  plunder  or  of 
tiiefit,  and  of  course  equally  coveted  by  the  rapacious 
barbarians  and  the  impoveriahed  Romans.  It  way 
therefore  diligenriy  soupit  fw,  and  consequendy  soon 
disappesed.  Besides,  though  employed  with  profu-- 
sion,  and  even  with  prodi^ity,  yet  its  sum  total  was 
definite,  and  easily  exhaustible,  particularly  when  every 
research  was  made  to  discover,  and  every  method  used 
to  obtain  it.  The  quantity  q£  granite  and  marble  that 
decorated  ancient  Rome  is  almost  incalculable.  If  w? 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  the  marble  plan  which  I 
have  alluded  to  more  ttwi  once,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  ima^ne  that  its  streets  were  lined  with  porticos,  and 
formed  an  endless  succession  of  coltuinades.  The 
shafts  of  the  pillars  were  generally  formed  of  one  single 
inece  of  block,  whatsoever  their  height  might  have 
been,  an  advantage  equally  calculated  to  secure  thent 
agunst  the  influence  of  time,  and  the  attacks  of  wantoo  , 
destruction. 

Of  statues,  if  we  may  believe  the  elder  Pliny,  the 
number  was  equal  to  that  of  the  inhatntants,  and  seems 
in  bet  to  have  been  sufficient  not  only  to  fill  the  temples, 
basilicas,  and  curiae,  but  to  crowd  the  strarts,  and  al- 
most people  the  porticos  and  public  walks.  These  st^ 
toes  when  of  marble,  f«tunately  for  their  duration, 
were  beheld  by  all  parties  with  indifierence ;  and  when 
not  imme^tely  within  the  verge  of  warlike  operations, 
•Uowed  to  stand  undisturbed  on  their  pedestals,  ot  liill 
vnnipported  and  forgotten  into  the  mum  of  rubbish 
around  them.  That  this  was  the  case  we  may  con 
elude,  hrom  the  places  where  several  beautiful  statu* 
'Were  found,  such  as  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Caracalla^ . 
4rbere  diey.  stood  fw  ages  exposed  to  defH-edation*  and 
prerc  only  concealed  in  latte?  times  by  the  fall  of  the 
buildii^  around  them.    The  piiaxi  met  witha  diflnr* 
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exit  fate ;  some  were  convened  by  Ae  Ezardis  to  Ra- 
voioa,  odien  transported  by  Charinnagne  beyond  tfas 
Alps,  and  tbouttandt  have  been  eiD|doyed  in  Am^ 
churchet  and  palaces  of  the  modeni  cttKs.  In  reality^ 
ancient  Rome  has  been  for  twelve  cen&iries  a  quany 
ever  open  ibkI  never  exhauSed  ;  and  the  Strang^',  am  ht 
wanders  through  the  streets  of  the  modem  city,  is  as*- 
tausbed  to  see,  sometinies  thrown  neglected  tftto  cor* 
ners,  and  <^ten  collected  round  the  idiops,  or  in  tbc 
yards  c^  stone-cutters,  diafts,  capitals,  parts  of  farokca 
oomices,  letd  in  sh(»t,  blocks  o£  the  finest  martiiea,  aH 
dug  out  <si  the  ruins  in  the  neig^tborfaood. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  die  waste  and  havoc  of  tfaew 
iDatmab,made  in  die  manner  X  have  described,  and  bv 
the  causes  I  have  enumerated,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  dK  iar  g;reater  p<»t)on  still  remains  buried  amidst 
ibft  ruins,  or  entombed  under  the  edifices  of  the  modea 
city.  The  columns  carried  away  to  ornament  other  ci* 
ties,  bear  a  smaH  proportion  to  the  numbers  left  behind* 
and  <^  these  Utter,  the  number  employed  in  the  decora* 
tions  oi  buildii^  now  existing,  frill  appear  a  vcit  ' 
elig^  deduction  from  the  remains  of  anciait  magnifi* 
cenoe,  when  we  consider  diat  the  ^>eat  churches  aft 
Rome,*  that  is  all  the  buildings  where  there  is  any  dit' 
^y  of  pillars  <»-  marbles,  were  erected  ki  the  days  of 
Kc»nan  glory,  before  the  invasion  <3f  Itah^  and  the  was 
^  the  Goths.  Their  ornaments  therefore  with  a  few 
CKoeptioost  were  not  drawn  from  the  ruins  <tf  ancicHt 
Rome  :  they  are  monuments  <^  its  ^ory,  but  have  not 
(ihared  its  fuinder. 

The  elevation  of  the  ground  over  die  whole  i 


ef  ^  ci^,  amounting  in  general,  to  the  hewht  d  fimn 
fourteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  the  many  Uttle  niUs  which 
have  risen  in  various  parts  of  the  Campus  Mardus,  e^pe> 
ciidly  on  the  sites  of  theatres  and  badis,  and  other  eztea* 
Mve  buUdings,  sufficiently  shew  what  a  mass  of  nun  liei 
extended  below.  Few  excavaticHis  Imve  been  ma^  is 
4us  arti&uid  s(h1,  without  terminatitig  m  aome  intcreit* 

•  fit.Fet«r^««ispUd. 
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kg  ^uxurery ;  and  k  lias  frequently  haf^xned  tiiat  ia 
aukin^  a  weU,  or  in  opening  the  foundations  of  a  pr'f 
vMe  houie,  the  niMons  have  been  stopped  by  the  inter- 
poBifw  bu^  of  a  pillar  or  an  obelisk.  One  ofdae  latter 
was  dncovered  thrice,  and  as  often  buried  again  in  rub>- 
bish,  before  it  was  raised  by  Benedict  XIV,  The 
aavemtnt  of  the  Forum  b  well  known  to  exist  about 
iburteen  feet  under  the  present  level,  and  several  o(  the 
ftermse  remain  still  unopened.  The  portico  of  Trajan 
Ues  near  twenty.  £%t  under  the  fbuiKlations  of  churtiies 
aod  eoDimmtt.  Wb^  oreasures  of  art  may  not  be  coor 
tained  in  these  mines,  hidierto  unexplored!  What 
beautiful  forms  of  sculpture  and  architecture  may  still 
alumber  in  this  immense  cemetiy  of  ancient  oiagnifi- 
cence  \ 

Should  the  Roman  government,  when  the  present 
convul^ons  shall  have  subsided  into  tranquillity,  acquire 
ensr^  and  means  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking,  it 
may  perhaps  turn  its  attention  to  an  object  so  worthy 
of  It,  and  the  classic  traveller  may  entert^  the  fora 
hope,  that  the  veil  which  has  long  concealed  the  beau- 
ties of  the  ancient  city,  may  be  in  part  removed,  and 
some  grand  features  of  Roman  magniBcence  once  more 
exposed  to  view.  At  least  the  materials  of  many  a  noble 
stmcture  may  reappear,  many  a  long  Jaiien  column  be 
taught  again  to  teek  the  skies,  and  many  a  god,  and 
many  a  hero,  emerge  from  darkness,  once  more  ascend 
their  loTcy  pedestals,  and  challenge  the  admiruion  of  fu- 
ture  generations.  But  when  these  pleasing  hopes  may 
be  r^zed  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  R<Hne  and  all 
Italy  crouch  under  the  iron  sway  of  the  Frist  Consul ; 
how  he  intends  to  model  her  various  governments,  and 
on  whom  he  may  hereafter  bestow  her  coronets,  crowns, 
and  tiaras,  is  a  secret  confined  to  his  own  besom ;  in  the 
mean  time,  public  confidence  languishes,  eveiy  grand 
undotaking  is  suspended,  and  it  would  be  absuid  to 
squuider  away  expense  and  labor  in  recovering  statues 
and  marbles,  which  may  be  instandy  ordered  to  Paris,  to 
grace  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  or  to  enrich  the  gdlle- 
riea  of  the  Louvre.   The  genius  of  the  ancient  city  must 
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atUI  brood  in  darkness  over  her  ruins,  and  wait  die  hni* 
py  day,  if  such  a  day  be  ever  destined  to  Bhine  on  lufy, 
when  the  invaders  may  be  once  more  dnven  beyond 
die  Alps,  all  barbarian  influence  be  removed,  and  the 
talents  and  abilities  di  the  country  left  to  act  wUh  aS 
their  native  energy.* 

"  A  medal  was  fiMnd  not  long  ago,  I  tiiink  near  the  Ctfi- 
tol.  witii  the  form  of  ahero  crownM  wiA  lattrel,  extendiaga 
sword,  with  the  intcnption,  "  Adsertori  LibertatUi"  on  one  aide, 
and  Rome  seated,  with  the  inacription, "  Roma  reraT^es,"  an  the 
revene.    Msj  Italj  ere  long  have  cause  to  ■trike  a  nmilar  mcdiL 
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CHAP.  xni. 


MODERN  ROME. 

Its  P^tuiation— 'Streets — Squoret^-Fottntamt—' 
Tombt^Pmacet. 

The  modem  dty,  as  the  reader  must  have  already 
observed,  possesses  many  features  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  same  roads  leads  to  her  gates  from  the  extremities 
of  Italy — the  same  aqueducts  poiu:  the  same  streams 
into  her  fountains — the  same  great  churches  that  receiv- 
ed the  masters  of  the  wwld  under  the  Flavian  and  Theo> 
distan  lines,  are  still  open  to  their  descendants — and 
the  same  venerable  walls  that  enclosed  so  many  temples 
and  palaces  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  stilt  lift  their  an< 
ti<jue  towers  around  the  same  circumierence.  Within 
this  circumference,  "  Modem  Rome"  lies  extended 
piincipaUy  cm  the  jJain,  Mid  scattered  thinly  over  the 
nills,  bwdered  by  villas,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  Its 
population  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or 
perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  soub  previous  to  the 
French  iovaaon,  which  by  empoverishmg  the  country, 
and  severing  from  the  capital  one  of  its  riches  provinces, 
is  said  to  -have  diminished  the  number  of  inhatittants  by 
twenty,  or  even  thir^  thousand.  The  streets  are  well 
built  and  well  paved,  narrower  in  general  than  those  in 
London,  and  wider  than  those  in  Paris ;  but  (as  the 
bouses  are  not  too  high)  they  are  light  and  iury,  (^en 
veiy  long  and  strai^t,  and  not  unfrewiently  terminated 
by  an  o^Usk,  a  fountain,  or  a  church.  Such  are  the 
twee  streets  whidi  diverge  from  the  i'orfti,  or  rather 
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piazza  del  Popoh ;  the  Corso,  anciently  the  Via  Lata 
terminating  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  the  Strada  del 
Babumo,  ending  in  the  Piazza  de  Espagna,  and  the 
Strada  de  Ripetta,  anciently  the  Via  populi,  leatting 
to  the  Tiber ;  not  to  speak  of  the  Strada  Gmiia^  Strada 
della  Ijonffora  and  many  Othetay 

The  houses  are  of  stone  but  pla^sred  as  at  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  other  transalpiae  cities ;  the  plaster,  or  stuc- 
co, is  extremely  hard,  and  in  a  climate  so  dry  may  equal 
staac  in  soildity  and  duratioD.  Hence  its  general  use  ia 
Italy,  and  its  repotation  even  among  the  ancients,  who 
employed  it  not  only  in  ordinary  buildings,  but  even 
aomeli'mcs  in  porticos  and  templ«  ;  as  we  find  in  'the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome  suppmed  by  many 
to  be  a  remnnt  of  the  Republican  era,  though  more 
m^KiUy  erected,  or  rather  rebuih,  in  the  Augt«tan  age. 
To  us,,  stucco^  however  excellent  in  ita  kind,  seems 
only  a  bad  imitation  c^  atone,  and  convrya  an  idea  of 
poverty  inootnpatible  with  grandeur  or  beauty.  Befcve 
I  eater  into  details,  I  shall  pcemiae,  'm  order  to  give  tfas 
reader  a  general  idea  of  Modem  Rome,  that  it  ooittaios 
fbrty-aix  squares,  five  monumental  pyiars,  ten  obclidu, 
thirteen  fountains,  twenty-two  mausoteums,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  palaces,  and  three  hundred  and  ffHty-six 
churches !  Of  these  objects  moat  have  some  peculiar 
feature,  some  ap[H^riAc  beauty,  to  attract  die  atten. 
tion  of  the  tnTellcr. 

SQUARES. 

Of  the  iquaies,  themostrcraafkableforitseatciitit 
0K  Piazza  Xiwona,  which  gradually  raae  on  the  nnm 
of  die  Circus  Agonalis.  It  is  adorned  by  '^he  hand- 
•omechuichof  S.  Agnes  and  refrcdied  bythree  fowu 
tains  decorated  with  statnes.  One  of  these  fountains 
(that  in  the  middle  of  the  square)  is  much  admired ;  it 
was desigMduHl erected bv  Bernmi.  Fom-  figuresre* 
presenting  fourrivora,  TecBneonaa^;gy  rock;  on  itt 
top  stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk ;  from  its  hoUow  lidtt 
raucBsperpBCualgirMtt.  These  three  fotmtamiOCM 
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managed  during  the  heats  of  August,  aft  to  inundate 
the  whole  square  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  afford 
a  new  and  retreshing  exhibition  to  the  Roman  gentry, 
who  parade  along  in  their  carriages,  and  to  the  common 
pepijle,  who  collect  around  in  crowds,  to  behold  the 
brilliant  and  enlivening  scene. 

The  Piozxa  tPMspagna,  so  called  from  the  palace 
of  die  Spanish  embassy,  islarge,  supplied  by  a  fountain, 
and  adorned  with  several  handsome  buildings,  but  par- 
ticularly by  the  noble  flight  of  marble  steps  that  ascends 
from  it  to  the  obelisk,  church,  and  square  Delia  Trinita 
l^'Monti.  From  the  balustrade  ttut  terminates  .this 
staircase  above  and  b<Hders  the  latter  square,  and  indeed 
from  the  square  itself  which  runs  along  the  brow  of 
the  Pincian  hill,  there  opens  a  delightful  view  of  Rome, 
Monta  Mario,  and  the  Janiculum. 

Of  the  Piaxxa  Colonna  I  have  already  spoken  ;  that 
<^  Monte  Citoria  communicates  with  it.  This  square 
is  extremely  beautifuL  Its  principal  ornament  is  the 
Curia  Irmocenziana,  a  palace  erected  by  Innocent  XII. 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  for 
the  officers  belonging  to  them.  Its  magnitude,  mate* 
rials,  and  arclutecture,  are  equally  admired. 


OBELISKS. 

Opposite  the  grand  entrance  of  the  Curia,  stands  an 
larkable  for  its  antiquity,  its  work- 
ination.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
t  Heliopolis  ;  it  is  covered  where 
roglyphics  executed  with  uncom- 
ras  employed  by  Augusms  as  a 
X.  dial  formed  by  his  direction,  in 
After  having  been  overturn^, 
in  the  ruins,  it  was  discovered  re- 
peatedly, and  as  often  neglected  and  forgotten  ;  till  Be- 
nedict XIV.  rescued   it  from  oblivion,  and  the  late 
Pope  Pius  VL  r^)ured  and  placed  it  in  its  present  situ- 
ation.   It  is  the  tlurd  obelisk  which  that  pontiff  had  the 
VOL.  I,  35 
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satisfaction  of  re-erecting,  to  the  great  omameitt  and 
glwy  of  the  city. 

These  <SbeIisks  are  peculiar  to  Rome,  and  seem  to 
form  ornaments  angularly  appropriate,  as  they  connect 
its  present  beauty  with  its  ancient  power  and  m^iifi- 
cence.  When  we  recollect  that  their  antiquity  pre- 
cedes the  origin  of  regular  htsttny ,  and  disaj^iears  in  the 
obscuritT  of  the  fabulous  ages  ;  that  they  are  of  Cg^'P' 
tian  wtH^manship,  the  trophies,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
cords of  her  ancient  monarchs ;  we  cannot  but  look: 
upon  them  as  so  many  acknowledgments  of  homage,  so 
maqf  testimonials  of  submission  to  the  mistress  of  the 
Universe.  When  we  are  informed  that  whatever  their 
elevation  or  m^nitude  may  be,  they  are  of  c»e  solid 
block  of  granite,  and  yet  that  they  have  been  transport- 
ed over  many  hundred  miles  of  land  and  of  sea,  we  are 
astonished  at  the  combination  of  skill  and  boldness  that 
marks  Such  an  undertaking,  and  surpasses  the  powers 
of  modem  art,  though  apparently  so  much  improved  in 
mechanical  operations.  It  is  then  particularly  incum- 
bent on  the  sovereign  to  preserve  and  to  recover  as  ma- 
ny as  pos^ble  of  these  illustrious  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian skill  and  of  Roman  majes^. 

How  many  obelisks  adorned  the  city  in  the  ancient 
times,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.    Some  con- 
fine the  number  to  sixteen ;  I  should  be  inclined  to 
enlai^  it,     However  if  there  were  only  sixteen,  more 
than  one-half  have  been  restcst^  as  ten  now  stand  in 
difiFerent  squares  of  the  city.    Another^  which  lias  been 
too  much  shattered  for  re-^ercction, 
the  reparatirai  of  that  which  stands 
Monte  Citono.     It  is  probable  that  ol 
be  discovered  in  the  neighborhood 
jjulchie,  or  amidst  the  rums  of  a  circ 
tipn  of  which  edifices  they  seem  to  hs 
ly  employed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  obelisks  are,  that  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  colonnade 
of  St  Peter's,  and  that  which  stands  in  the  square  of 
6t*  John,    Th«  one  before  St,  Peter's  stood  in  the  cir- 
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•us  of  Nero,  ^t  is  a  few  hundred  paces  from  its  present 
^te,  and  was  removed  from  the  side  to  the  front  of  the 
church  by  Sixtus  Quintus.  It  b  a  single  piece  of  gra- 
nite, about  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  with  its  pedestal 
and  the  cross  that  tops  it,  rises  to  the  height  of  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  feet.  The  two  others  anciently 
adcMmed  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  were  thence  trans- 
ported by  the  above-mentJQoed  spirited  pontiff  to  their 
present  situations.  That  in  the  Piazza  del  Papolo  is 
ninety  feet  in  height,  including  its  cross  and  pedestal. 
That  erected  near  St.  John  Lateran  is  the  highest  of  the 
obelisks,  and  including  the  ornaments  of  me  fountain 
on  which  it  reposes,  it  has  en  elevation  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fc«t  above  the  level  of  the  pavement. 
The  monument  in  Lcmdon  surpasses  the  cwelisks  in 
clevatKH) ;  but  its  shaft  is  not  a  single  piece,  nor  is  it 
of  Egyptian  granite,  nCR-  is  it  inscnbed  with  hierogly- 
phics. 

FOUNTAINS. 

From  die  obelisks  we  pass  to  the  fbtmtains,  because 
diey  are  getierally  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
s^ne  sqtiarea,  and  sometimes  united,  as  in  the  Piazza 
Navorux  and  at  St.  John  Lateran,  to  set  each  other  off 
to  more  advantage.  Three  only  of  the  ancient  aque> 
ducts  now  remain  to  supply  modem  Rome,  and  yet 
such  is  the  quantity  th^  convey,  and  so  pure  the 
sources  whence  they  derive  it,  that  no  city  can  boast  of 
such  a  proiiialon  of  clear  and  salubrious  water.  Artifi- 
cial fountains  in  general  are  little  better  than  ornament- 
ed pumps,  which  sometimes  squirt  out  a  scanty  thread 
oi  water;  and  sometimes  distil  only  a  few  drc^s  into  a 
muddy  b^in.  Those  on  a  greater  scale  now  and  then 
throw  up  a  column,  or  pour  a  tturent  as  occasion  m|[y 
require,  on  certain  state  days,  oc  for  the  amusement  of 
some  distinguished  personage ;  and  then  subside  till 
a  fresh  supply  enables  them. to  renew  the  exhibition. 
Such  are  in  general  the  fountains  and  cascades  that 
adcra  public  walks  and  palgce  gardens ;  and  such  the  30 
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much  celebrated  water- works  (^  iSt.  Chud,  MarR,  and 
Versailles  ;  inventicwis  which  can  be  caisidered  only  as 
|Hetty  play-things  calculated,  like  a  theatrical  decora- 
tion, to  act  an  occasional  part  and  to  furnish  a  momen-* 
tarv  amusement ;  but  too  m^gnificant  to  be  introduced 
into  the  resorts  of  the  public,  or  into  the  walks  of 
princes,  where  we  have  reason  to  expect  solid  mag- 
nificence founded  on  natut*  and  reality. 

How  for  the  ancient  Romans  carried  this  species  of 
magnificence  we  may  ea^y  judge,  when  we  conadcr 
that  they  had  undoubtedly  both  the  taste  and  the  mate- 
rials-requisite for  it.  Their  aqueducts  which  supplied 
them  with  water  even  to  prodigality,  stjll  remam  stri- 
ding across  vallies,  penetiatmg  mountaii^  aoA  sweeping 
ov^  immense  pkuns,  till  they  meet  m  the  heart  of  the 
dty.  The  edifice  where  they  united,  and  whence  they 
separated  to  water  their  destined  quarters,  was  called 
Castelhim,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  that  which  reiuiuns 
(the  Porta  J^aggiore)  was  generally  a  fabric  of  great 
solidity  and  magnificence,  and,  as  appears  from  the 
ruins  of  one  discovered  near  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius, 
sometimes  cased  with  marble  and  adorned  with  mar- 
ble pillars.  The  number  of  these  towers  anciently,  as 
well  as  of  the  fountains  springing  torn  them,  must  have 
been  prodigious,  as  Agrippa  alone  if  we  may  believe 
Pliny,*  erected  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  former, 
and  opened  one  hundred  and  five  (^  die  latter,  and 
adorned  them  with  three  hundred  brass  w  mart^  sta- 
tues. Strabo  says  that  such  a  quantity  of  water  was 
introduced  into  the  city,  that  vmote  nvos  seemed  to 
Sow  through  the  streets  and  down  the  sewers,  so  diat 
every  house  had  its  p^>es  and  cisterns  sufficient  to  fur* 
nish  a  copious  and  perpetual  supi^y.  The  modem 
Romans  though  inferior  in  numbers  and  opulence  to 
then:  ancestors,  have  shewn  equal  taste  and  ^irit  in 
this  respect,  and  deserve  a  just  eulo^um,  not  only  for 
having  procured  an  abundance  of  water,  but  for  the 
splen^  and  truly  imperial  style  in  which  it  is  pound 
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ftnth  tor  public  use  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  dty* 
Almost  every  square  has  its  fountains,  and  almost  every 
fountain  has  some  particularity  in  its  ^ze,  form,  or  ^tn- 
ation,  to  attract  attention.  The  three  principal  howe- 
ver will  suffice  to  ^ve  the  reader  an  idea  of  Uie  variety 
and  of  the  beauty  of  such  eiUfices,  especially  as  I  have 
already  descr^d  one  or  two,  and  may  heremer  call  his 
attentkm  to  others  which  are  too  intmiately  connected 
with  the  objects  around  them  to  be  taken  as  detached 
pieces. 

The  Fontana  Felice,  in  the  Piazze  dei  Termim  an 
the  Viminal  Mount,  deserves  to  be  mentic»ied  first  be- 
cause first  erected.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Aqua  Claudia 
drawn  from  the  Alban  or  rather  Tusculan  hills,  and 
conveyed  to  Rome  by  channels  under,  and  aqueducts 
above  ground;  some  of  which  are  ancient,  some  modem. 
It  disdnarges  itself  through  a  rock  under  an  Ionic  ar- 
cade built  of  white  stone,  and  faced  with  marUe.  It  ia 
'  ad(»iied  by  several  gigantic  statues,  the  principal  of 
which  represents  Moses  striking  the  rock  whence  the 
water  issues.  On  the  one  side,  Aaron  cfHiducts  the 
Israelites  ;  on  the  other  Gideon  leads  his  chosen  sol-  ' 
diers  to  the  brink  of  the  torrent :  below,  four  lions,  two 
of  marble  and  two  Gi  basaltes  ornamented  with  hiero- 
glyphics, hai^  over  the  vast  baan  as  tf  in  haste  to  slalx 
their  thirst.  The  restoration  of  this  noble  founts 
and  the  CMnaments  which  grace  it,  are  owkig  to  iA» 
^irit  oi  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  it  bears  the  name  oijiqua 
PeHce,  and  is  su^oaed  to  be  now  as  anciendy  peculiar- 
ly wholesome. 

Nearly  oi^>osite,  but  beyond  the  Tiber  and  on  the 
brow  of  the  Janiculum,  rises  an  arcade  supported  by  six 
pillars  of  graiute.  Three  torrents  rushing  from  the 
summit  cX  the  hill,  tumble  through  the  three  principal 
arches  of  this  arcade,  and  fill  an  immense  m^ble  basin 
with  the  purest  water.  They  then  roll  down  the  side  erf" 
the  mountain,  turn  several  mills  as  they  descend,  and 
supply  humberlees  reservoirs  in  the  plain  along  the  sides 
of  the  river,  and  even  beyond  it  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
The  lolity  utuatton  ^  thia  foiuttain  renders  it  a  ctmspku- 
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ous  object  to  all  the  oppoate  hills.  The  trees  that  line 
its  sides  and  wave  to  the  eye  through  its  arches,  shed 
an  unusual  beauty  around  it ;  and  the  immense  basin 
which  it  replenishes  g^ves  it  the  appearance,  not  of  the 
contrivance  of  human  ingenuity,  but  almost  the  crea- 
tion of  enchantment. 

In  the  Piazza  di  Trevi  (in  Triviis)  on  a  rough  and 
broken  Fock,  risesa  palace  adorned  with  Ccwinthian  pi- 
lasters,  and  suppCHted  in  the  centre  by  Corinthian  piUaus. 
It  is  ornamental  with  statues  representing  the  salulxity 
and  fiatilizing  powers  of  the  waters ;  ute  beneficent 
Naid  herself  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  them, 
and  seems  to  behold  with  complacency  the  profiisicHi 
of  her  springs.  In  the  middle  of  the  edifice  betireen 
the  columns,  under  a  rich  arch  stands  Neptune  on  his 
car,  in  a  majestic  attitude  as  if  commanding  the  rocks, 
to  open  before  and  the  waters  to  swell  around  him. 
Two  sea-horses  conducted  by  two  Tritons'  drag  the 
chariot  of  the  God,  and  emerging  from  the  caverns  of 
the  rock,  shake  the  brine  from  their  manes  ;  while  the 
obedient  waves  burst  forth  in  torrents  on  all  sides,  roar 
down  the, clefts  of  the  crag,  and  form  a  sea  around  its 
base.  In  the  heats  of  summer  they  overflow  their  usual 
limits,  fill  the  whole  marble  concavity  round  the  foun- 
>tain,  and  rise  to  a  level  with  the  square,  where  after 
sun-set  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  streets  as- 
semble, to  enjoy  the  united  fi-eshness  of  the  waters  and 
of  the  evening. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Fontarta  di  Trevi,  the  noblest 
work  of  the  kind  in  Rome,  and  [nxibably  the  most  n^- 
nlficent  fountain  in  the  world.  The  bmn  itaetf  is  of 
white  mari>le,  and  the  vast  enclosure  around  it,  is  flag- 
ged and  lined  with  marble  of  the  same  color,  A  flight 
m  steps  of  white  marble  leads  down  to  this  basin ;  and 
to  prevent  accidents,  a  chain  supported  by  large  blocks 
of  granite  encloses  the  exterior  border.  I  know  that 
the  architectural  part  of  the  Fontana  di  Trevi^  and  in- 
deed of  the  Aqtta  Paola  and  Aqua  Felice,  has  been, 
severely  criticized ;  and  in  candour  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  criticism  is  in  many  respects  well  founded :  vor 
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instance,  it  must  be  allcmred  that  die  elegance  and  light- 
ness of  the  Corinthian  or  Ionic  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
simplicity  of  a  fountain  where  Doric  would  be  more 
appropriate,  because  pldner  and  mcM%  solid.  It  will  be ' 
{Emitted  also  that  these  edifices  are  broken  and  sub- 
divided into  too  many  litde  parts ;  a  process  in  architec- 
ture, as  in  painting  and  in  poetry,  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  greatness  and  to  sublimity.  la  fine,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  superstructure  is  in  all  tlu^  too  tnas- 
ave  fbr  the  <Htler,  and  too  much  encumbered  with 
coats  of  arms  and  other  supernumerary  dectwations. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  &ults,  and  they  are  not  incon- 
^derable,  while  the  spectatra'  sits  on  the  marble  border 
of  the  basin,  and  contemplates  the  elevation  of  the  co- 
lumns, the  magnitude  of  the  edifices,  the  richness  of  the 
materials,  the  workmanship  of  the  statues,  and  above 
all,  the  deluge  of  waters  poured  round  him,  the  defects 
are  lost  in  the  beauties  and  criticism  sub^des  in  adnu< 
ration. 

TOMBS. 

In  andent  times  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  were  de. 
posited  without  the  walls,  general^  along  the  most  fre- 
quented roads,  where  their  tombs  arose  at  intervals  and 
under  various  fcoms,  shaded  by  cypresses  and  other  fu- 
nereal plants,  and  exhibited  on  both  mles  a  long  and 
melancholy  border  of  sorrow  and  of  mcHtality.  Few 
persons  were  allowed  the  honor  of  being  buried  in  the 
oty  or  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  of  the  few  tombs 
raised  within  its  space  during  the  republic,  one  onty  re- 
mains in  a  narrow  street,  the  Macelto  di  Corvi,  near  the 
Capitoline  hill.  It  is  of  a  solid  but  simple  form,  and 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Caius  Publicius  Bibulus  ; 
and  as  the  only  one  of  that  name  mentioned  in  History 
is  distinguished  by  no  brilliant  achievement,  but  only 
represented  as  a  popular  tribune,  it  is  difficult  to  disco- 
ver the  reason  of  the  honorable  exception. 

Under  the  Emperors,  certain  illustrious  persons  were 
fdlowed  tombs  in  the  Campus  Martius,  or  in  its  neigh- 
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bcrhoCxi  ;  and  these  monpmental  edifices  at  lengtii 
Sullied  into  superb  mausoleums,  and  became  some  ot 
the  mc»t  majestic  ornaments  of  the  city.  Of  these  the 
two  principal  were  the  sepulchres  of  Augustus  and  of 
Adrian,  and  although  both  belong  to  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient I<ome  and  have  already  been  alluded  to,  yet  as 
they  still  form  even  though  shattered  and  dis6gured, 
two  very  conspicuous  features  in  the  modem  city,  the 
reader  may  expect  a  more  detailed  description  of  them. 
The  best  and  indeed  the  only  ancient  account  of  the 
former  monument  denominated  by  way  of  eminence 
the  Mausoleum,  is  pven  by  Strabo,  w^io  represents  it 
as  a  pendent  garden  raised  on  lofty  arches  of  white 
sttme,  planted  with  evergreen  shrubs,  and  terminating 
in  a  point  crowned  with  the  statue  of  Augustus.  In 
the  vault  beneath  lay  the  remains  of  the  KmpercH-  and 
of  his  family ;  at  the  entrance  stood  two  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks  ;  round,  arose  an  extensive  grove  cut  into  walks 
and  alleys.  Of  this  monument,  the  two  inner  walls 
which  supported  the  whole  mass,  and  the  spacious 
vaults  under  which  reposed  the  imperial  ashes,  still  re- 
main ;  a  work  of  great  solidity  and  elevation.  Hence  it 
is  seen  at  a  considerable  dbtaiice  and  cofiloiues  stiil  a 
grand  and  striking  object.  The  ptatftHin  <m  the  tup 
was  for  a  con^derable  time  emj>]oyed  as  a  garden,  and 
covered  as  oa-iginally  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  It  is 
now  converted  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  and  surround- 
ed with  seats  and  benches,  where  the  spectatOTs  may  oi. 
H>y  in  safety  the  favorite  amusement  of  buil-baitiog. 
We  attended  at  this  exhibition,  in  which  not  dc^  only 
but  men  act  as  assailants,  and  we  thought  it  aithougfa 
c(Hiducted  with  as  much  precaution,  and  ev«i  humani. 
ty  as  it  is  susceptible  of,  too  dangerous  to  amuse  per- 
sons not  accustomed  to  contemplate  hair-breadth  es- 
capes. This  edifice  owes  its  preservation  to  its  sdidity. 
It  has  been  stripped  of  its  marble,  of  its  pikisters,  and 
of  its  internal  and  external  deccvations ;  it  h^  belonged 
successively  to  numberless  individuals,  and  is  stul  I 
believe  private  property.  Such  a  monument,  after 
having  escaped  sp  many  chances  of  tiv°>  (Might  not  to 
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be  neglecfed.  Government  should  purchase  it,  should 
disengage  it  from  the  petty  buildings  that  crowd  around 
it  and  conceal  its  form  and  magnitude ;  should  case: 
it  anew  with  Tiburtine  stone  and  devote  it  under  some. 
.  f<»m  or  other  to  public  utility.  Thus  some  portion  of 
its  former  splendor,  mig^t  be  resttned,  and  its  future 
existence  secured  as  &r  as  human  foresight  can  extend 
its  influence. 

The  Emperor  Hadrian  who  delighted  in  architec- 
ture and  magnificence,  determined  to  rival,  or  more 
jtfobably  to  surpass,  the  splendor  of  Augustus's  tomb, 
and  erected  a  mausoleum  which  from  its  size  aad  so* 
Rdity  was  called  Moles  ffidriant.  As  the  Campus 
Martius  was  already  crowned  with  tombs  temples  and 
theatres,  he  selected  for  its  site  a  spot  on  die  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Mount ; 
where  on  a  vast  quadrangular  platform  of  solid  stone  he 
raised  a  lofty  circular  edifice  surrounded  by  a  Ccrin- 
thian  pordco,  supported '  by  twen^-four  pillars  of  a 
beautiful  kind  of  white  marble  tinged  with  purple. 
The  thohis  ch*  continuation  of  the  ihner  wall  formed  a 
second  story  adcHned  with  Ionic  pilasters ;  a  dome  sur- 
mounted by  a  cone  of  brass  crowned  the  whole  fabric 
and  gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  most  majestic  temple. 
To  increase  its  splendor,  four  statues  occupied  the 
four  ccHTiers  of  the  platform,  twenty-four  adorned  the 
portico  and  occupied  the  intervals  bet\Tcen  the  columns ; 
an  equal  number  rose  above  the  entablature ;  and  a 
proportional  scries  occupied  the  nichps  of  the  second 
story  betwceh  the  pilasters.  It  is  superfluous  to  observe 
that  the  whole  fabric  was  cased  with  mHrble,  or  tha* 
die  statues  were  the  works  of  the  best  masters;  and  it 
is  afanost  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  monument  was 
conadered  as  the  noblest  sepulchral  edifice  ever  erected, 
and  one  of  the  proudest  ornaments  of  Rome,  even  when 
she  ^one  in  all  her  imperial  magnificence. 

Yet  the  glory  of  this  mausoleum  was  transitory ;  its 
matchless  btaoty  claimed  in  vain  the  attention  of  absent 
EmperOTS ;  the  genius  of  Hadrian,  the  manes  of  the 
virtuous  Aiitooini,  names  so  dear  to  the  Roman  world, 

vot.   I.  36 
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pleaded  in  vain  for  its  presoration.  The  hand  cX  time 
daily  defaced  its  ornaments,  the  zeal  of  Honorius  strip- 
ped it  of  its  pillars,  and  the  military  skill  of  Belisarius 
turned  it  into  a  temporary  fcolress.  The  necessity  rf 
such  a  protection  became  Scorn  this  period  daily  mare 
viwbte.  Threatened  first  by  the  Lombards,  then  bj- 
the  German  EmpercHs,  and  in  the  progress  of  time  by- 
its  own  lawless  nobles,  the  government  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  a  permanent  post,  and  found  none  more 
defenable  by  situation  and  by  structure  than  the  Jfofc* 
ffadriani,  which  commands  the  river,  and  from  its  in- 
ternal solidity  might  defy  all  the  ancient  means  of  as- 
sault. The  parts  therefore  that  remain,  are  such  as  were 
adapted  to  this  purpose ;  that  is  part  of  its  basement  or 
platform  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  central  circular 
building,  though  stripped  of  its  marbles,  its  pillars,  its 
statues,  and  its  cone.  The  marbles  disappeared  at  an 
early  era,  having  been  employed  in  other  buildings,  or 
converted  into  ume  and  used  as  mortar.  The  piUais 
were  transported  to  St.  Paul's  Juori  delle  mura  and 
still  adorn  its  nave ;  the  statues  des{)ised  in  a  barbarous 
age  were  tumbled  to  the  ground,  wedged  into  the  wall, 
or  hurled  as  missile  weapons  :^ainst  die  assailants. 
Some  few  have  been  discovered  in  the  nughborhood  ; 
^  greater  part  may  possibly  still  lie  buried  amidst  the 
ruins.  The  brazen  cone  or  pine-ap[Je  stands  in  a  gar- 
den enclosed  in  one  of  the  sauares  of  the  Vatican  palace ; 
and  the  sarcophagus,  in  which  the  :mbes  of  Hadrian 
were  deposited,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  two  now  placed 
intlie  Cor^m  chapel  of  St.  JohnLateran.  Inthecourse 
of  time  various  bastions,  ramparts,  and  outworks  have 
been  added  to  the  original  building ;  several  houses 
for  soldiers,  [avvisions,  magazines,  Ecc.  are  nosed 
aroimd ;  and  some  very  considerable  edifices  containing 
^cious  apartments,  have  been  erected  on  the  solid 
mass  of  the  sepulchre  itself.  It  takes  its  present  name 
Castel  S.  Angela  from  its  destination  (it  is  the  citadel  of 
Rome)  and  from  a  bronze  statue  of  an  angel  standing 
with  extended  wings  on  its  summit 
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While  ^leaking  of  these  monuments  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence, It  is  impossible  not  to  mention  the  Septizom- 
um  of  Sevcrus,  and  not  to  regret  its  destruction ;  as  it 
had  survived  the  disasters  of  Rome,  and  sufiered  less 
during  the  barbarous  ages  than  most  other  public  edifi- 
ces. It  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Mount  near  the 
Clivus  Scauri,  that  is  opposite  Mount  Celius,  and  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  convent  of  St.  Gregory.  It 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  con^sted  of  se- 
ven porticos  or  temples  supported  by  pillars  of  the  finest 
mai^les,  rising  above  one  another  and  towering  to  a  pro. 
digious  elevation.  Three  stories  remained  entire  atso 
late  period  as  the  reign  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  who  ordered 
the  pillars  to  be  conveyed  to  Sl  Peter's,  which  he  was 
then  building,  and  the  remaining  {»it  of  the  structure 
to  be  demolished.  It  would  be  unjust  and  ungrateful 
to  accuse  a  Pope,  to  whom  the  world  owes  tiw  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  of  want  of  taste  ;  or  to  suspect  a  sove- 
reign, to  whom  modem  Rome  is  indebted  for  half  her 
beauty,  of  indifierence  to  her  antiquities ;  yet  we  can- 
not but  lament  the  loss  of  the  Septizonium,  which  had 
resisted  the  agency  of  so  many  destructive  causes,  and 
which  whether  entire  or  in  ruins  must  have  presented  a 
most  astonishing  display  of  architectural  grandeur. 

But,  alas !  all  the  monuments  of  Roman  munifi- 
cence, all  the  remains  of  Grecian  taste,  so  dear  to  the 
artists,  to  the  historian,  to  the  antiquary,  all  de^nd  on 
the  will  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign,  and  that  will  is  influ- 
enced too  ofioi  by  interest  or  vani^,  by  a  nephew,  or  a 
sycophant.  Is  a  new  palace  to  be  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  upstart  femily  f  The  Coliseum  is  stripped  to 
furnish  materials.  Docs  a  foreign  minister  wish  to  adorn 
the  bleak  walls  ofan<Mthem  castie  with  antiques  ?  The 
temples  of  Theseus  or  Minerva  must  be  dismantied, 
and  the  w«*ks  of  Phidias  or  of  Praxiteles  torn  from  the 
shattered  fi-ieze.  I'hat  a  decrepit  uncle  absorpt  in  the 
religious  duties  of  his  age  and  station,  should  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  an  interested  nephew  is  natural,  and 
that  an  cnental  despot  should  undervalue  the  master- 
pieces of  Grecian  art  is  to  be  expected;  though  in  both 
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cases  die  ccmsequences  of  such  weakness  are  much  to 
be  lamented  ;  but  that  the  minister  of  a  nation  £uned 
for  its  knowledge  of  the  language  and  its  veneration  for 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Grece,  should  have  been 
the  prompter  and  the  instrumente  is  almost  incredible. 
iSucn  rapacity  is  a  cjime  against  all  ^es  and  all  genera- 
tions ;  it  dq>rives  the  past  of  the  trophies  c^  their  genius 
and  the  titls  deeds  of  their  &me ;  the  present  of  the 
strongest  inducements  to  exertion,  the  noblest  exhibi- 
tions that  curiosity  can  contemplate  ;  and  the  future  of 
the  master-pieces  of  art,  the  models  of  imitation.  To 
guard  against  the  repetition  of  such  depredatipas  is  the 
wish  of  every  man  of  genius,  the  duty  of  every  man  in 
iwwer,  and  the  common  interest  of  eveiy  dvuized  at- 
tion.* 

Of  the  tomb  of  Cestius  I  have  ah«ady  spoken,  and  of 
some  without  the  walls  I  may  Mjeak  hereafter.  At 
present  we  shall  pass  from  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  he-f 
roes  of  Rome  to  the  palaces  of  her  modem  nobles,  which 
now  rise  thick  around  them  on  all  sides,  and  dmost 
celipse  their  &ded  splendta-. 

PALACES. 

In  die  first  place  the  reader  must  obsave,  that  the 
appellation  of  palace  in  Rome,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
towns  m  Italy,  is  taken  in  a  much  rowe  ezten^ve 
seiiae  than  that  m  which  we  are  accustomed  to  emplm 
It,  and  is  applKd  not  only  to  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign but  to  the  mansiwis  of  the  rich  and  the  noble  <rf 
every  description.  It  follows  that  many  edifices  bc^ 
this  name,  which  in  the  eyes  of  an  Enghshman  would 

•  How  much  more  honortble  would  ithave  been  to-ttc  Enriish 
nation,  if  ite  minister  »t  Conntantinople  had  employed  the  infln- 
ence  whtcli  he  then  enjoyed  in  protecting  the  Atheniwi  remaiiu 
against  the  ignorance  and  the  avarice  of  the  Turkish  troops  iu  the 
citadel,  by  procuring  an  order  tu  enclose  and  preserve  these  ad- 
mired monuments  ;  an  order  which  might  have  been  prtjciired 
with  u  mach  facility,  and  tuforced  with  as  little  expeote  ae  the 
permiflSLon  to  debce  then). 
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scarcely  seem  to  deserve  it,  and  o(  course  we  may  in- 
fer that  many  among  tbeae  palaces  ci  Rome  do  not  per. 
haps  merit  the  trouble  of  a  visit,  and  much  lesA  the 
honcH-  of  a  description.  I  will  venture  to  add  that  the 
&r  greatest  p»t  of  these  mansions  ,^re  less  remarkable 
fw  their  external  arcWtecture,  than  for  their  size  and 
interior  decorations ;  a  remark  which  I  think  applicable 
in  particular  to  the  pontifical  palaces  of  the  Quirioal 
C Monte  CavalloJ  and  the  Vatican.  The  external  walb 
of  these  palaces  are  plastered,  while  the  window  and 
door  cases  with  the  angles  and  cornices  caily  appear  to 
be  of  stone.  £ven  the  ornaments  of  the  most  splendid, 
such  as  the  Barberim  Odescalchi  and  Famesir,^  con- 
fined to  pilasto?  or  half  pillars ;  a  mode  of  decoration 
rich  indeed  and  plea^g  to  the  eye,  but  infeior  in 
grandeur  to  the  detached  column  and  the  pillared  pcv- 
tico.  Ornament  it  is  true  must  be  subservient  to  udli- 
ty,  and  in  streets  where  space  is  wanting  the  open  galle- 
ry and  spacious  colonnade  must  be  resigned,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  decorations  more  compact  althcwgh 
less  stately.  However  the  extent  and  elevation  of  ^e 
principal  palaces,  may  perhaps,  be  craisidered  a  com- 
pensation i(x  the  absence  of  grand  architectural  oma- 
mentB,  as  they  undoubtedly  give  them  a  most  princely 
and  magnificent  appearance.  At  all  events  the  spacious 
courts  ^id  porticos  within,  the  vast  halls  and  loftj;  apart- 
ments with  the  pillars,  the  marbles,  the  statues,  and 
the  paintings  that  furnish  and  ad(»n  them  in  such  pro- 
fusion, place  many  of  the  Roman  palaces  on  a  level  or 
rather  raise  them  far  above  the  royal'  residences  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  beyond  the  Alps. 

Some  of  our  English  travellers  complain  of  a  want 
of  neatness  and  general  cleanliness  in  these  palaces. 
This  complaint  may  probably  be  well  founded,  but  it 
is  applicable  to  most  of  the  palaces  on  the  continent,  as 
well  as  to  those  in  Italy ;  and  we  may  range  &r  and 
wide  I  believe,  before  we  discover  that  minute  and  per- 
petual attention  to  cleanliness  in  every  apartment,  and 
m  every  article  of  furniture,  wluch  jMievails  in  every 
I  in  England,  fixmi  the  palace  to  the  cottage, 
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and  forms  such  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  national 
character.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  Romans  are 
not  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  or  of  Vienna ; 
nor  can  a  traveller  without  fastidious  delicacy  Bnd  any 
very  just  cause  of  complaint. 

It  has  been  again  objected  to  Roman  palaces,  that 
their  magnificence  is  confined  to  the  state  apartments, 
while  the  remaining  rooms,  even  those  inhabited  by 
the  family  itself,  remain  unfurnished,  neglected,  and 
comfortless.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
words  Jitmiture  and  comfort  convey  a  y^  diferent 
meaning  in  northern  and  southern  climates  ;  in  the  for- 
mer the  object  is  to  retain  heat ;  in  the  latter  to  exclude 
it :  the  precautions  taken  for  the  one  are  diametrically 
contrary  to  those  employed  for  the  other  ;  and  die  car- 
peted floor,  the  soft  sofa,  the  well  closed  doc»-,  and  the 
blazing  fii^,  all  so  essential  to  the  comfcnt  of  an  En- 
glishman, excite  ideas  of  heat  and  oppression  in  the 
mind  of  an  Italian,  who  delights  in  brick  or  maible 
floors,  in  cold  seats,  in  windows  and  doors  that  admk 
a  circulation  of  air,  and  in  chimnies  formed  rather  to 
ventilate  than  warm  the  apartment.  Damask  tapestiy, 
han^ngs,  paintings,  and  statues  are,  it  is  true,  confined 
in  Italy,  as  in  most  other  countries,  to  the  slate  rooms ; 
but  the  other  parts  of  their  houses  did  not  appear  to  ne 
neglected ;  and  i  think  I  have  seen  in  the  th^d  or  fourth 
stories  of  the  Broscfn  and  Borghese  mlaces,  apartments 
fitted  up  in  a  manner  which  even  an  Englishman  would 
call  neat  and  almost  elegant.  Moreover,  several  pala- 
ces are  inhabited  by  families  once  opulent,  but  notr  re- 
duced, and  consequently  unequal  to  the  expense  of 
'  kecking  such  vast  edifices  in  repair,  and  of  suj^icrtmE 
magnificence  of  the  many  princely  apartments.  The 
French  invasion  has  considerably  increased  the  number 
of  such  distressed  families ;  and  occasioned  the  degrada- 
tion of  many  a  noble  man^n.  The  neglected  wd 
ruinous  appearances  occasioned  by  such  causes  we  taxy 
lament  but  cannot  censure. 

To  the  cause  of  dilajHdation  just  mentioned,  we 
may  add  another,  perhaps  more  effectual,  and  that  ts 
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die  abaence  and  total  indi^rence  of  the  |»oprietors.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  some  of  the  most  noble  palaces  and 
villas  in  Rome  belong  to  families  now  raised  to  sove- 
re^  power.  Thus  uic  Palazzo  Famesc  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  King  of  Naples,  that  of  Medici  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Both  these  edifices,  aiter  having 
been  stripped  of  m^  their  valuable  ornaments,  their  mar- 
bles, their  statues,  their  paintings,  were  abandoned  to 
the  care  of  a  few  half-starved  servants,  and  are  now 
scarcely  preserved  from  fidling  into  ruin.  The  furni- 
ture of  tne  Medician  mlace  or  villa  was  conveyed  to 
Florence,  that  of  the  Famesian  to  Naples ;  and  they 
form  in  both  places  the  principal  cwnaments  c^  the  re> 

Sective  collections.  From  the  latter  were  taken  the 
ercules  and  the  celebrated  groupe  called  the  Toro  Far- 
nese  ;  from  the  former  the  Venus  of  Medicis — I  need 
mention  no  more.  It  is  not  my  intention,  ntx-  is  it  con- 
formable to  my  general  plan,  to  describe  in  detail  the 
beauties  of  every  palace.  To  point  out  the  prindpal 
features  of  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  edifices  of  this 
kind  will  be  fully  sufficient. 

The  Doria  pdace  in  the  Corso  presents  three  vast 
fronts  i  contains  a  spacious  court  adorned  with  a  pub- 
lic portico  all  around.  The  staircase  is  supported  by 
eight  pillars  of  orieFital  granite,  and  ctmducts  to  a  mag- 
nificent gfallery  that  occupies  the  four  sides  of  the  court, 
and  with  several  adjoining  apartments  is  filled  with  pic- 
tures of  the  highest  estimation. 

The  Palazzo  Ruspoli  is  remarkable  for  its  staircase, 
supposed  to  be  the  noblest  in  Rome. — It  consists  of 
four  ffights  of  thirty  steps  each ;  each  step  con^sts  of  a 
ungle  piece  of  marble  near  ten  feet  long,  and  more  than 
two  broad  :  it  is  adorned  with  antique  statues ;  and  the 
walls  of  two  noble  galleries,  to  which  it  conducts,  are 
covered  with  pictures. 

The  Orisini  palace  owes  the  elevation- which  renders 
it  remarkable  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  <Hi  whose 
foundations,  vaults,  and  collected  rums,  it  rises  on  a 
lof^y  eminence. 
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The  Pahxzo  Qmstirttoni  stands  on  Kero^s  badu,  and 
JB  adorned  witii  a  {xofusion  of  statues  and  columns  ex- 
tracted from  their  ruins.  This  coUectitHi,  once  report- 
ed to  contain  above  fifteen  hundred  antique  figures,  has 
I  feat,  been  much  diminished  since  the  commencement 
of  the  tevolutionaiT  war. 

The  Palazzo  AHieri  is  a  detached  edifice  fonning  » 
square,  and  presenting  four  ironts,  all  set  off  with  archi- 
tectural dec(»ations.  Two  courts,  a  handsome  ixntico, 
and  several  noble  apartments,  glowing  with  tne  rich 
tints  of  Claude  tarram,  embeUish  the  interior. 

The  &ntastic  architecture  of  the  palace  tA  Cidaporeif 
in.  which  Juho  Romano  seems  to  have  allowed  his  talent 
to  amuae  itself  in  ^gularity,  may  deserve  a  transient 
visits 

The  residence  of  Christina  Queen  oi  Svreded  has- 
given  an  additional  lustre  to  the  Corson  p^ce  remark- 
able in  itself  for  its  magnitude,  furniture,  ganJens,  and 
superb  library.  The  library,  with  the  collection  of 
pnnts  annexed  to  it,  is  said  to  have  once  contained  near 
four  hundred  thousand  volumes.  The  garden  run*  . 
atong,  and  almost  reacdies  the  summit  of  the  Janiculum. 
Both  tlK  library  and  the  garden  are  c^pen  to  the  public, 
who  may  rwge  through  me  apartments  of  die  one  ;  and- 
as  they  wander  ov^  the  other  may  oijoy  a  coniiplete 
view  of  Rome  extended  over  the  opposite  hills  (  a  view- 
as  das^oal  as  it  is  beautiful,  because  renutfked  and 
celelwated  in  clas^c  times. 


Hortu  HMpetidum  beatiora, 
Longo  Janiculi  ju^  recurobunt. 
Lati  collibua  immmeiit  recessus ; 
Et  pianos  inodico  tumore  vertex 
Coelo  perfniitur  sereniore : 
Et,  curvu  nebull  tegente  valles, 
SoluB  lace  nitet  peculiari:, 
PnriE  leniter  admovetitur  astns 
Celaae  culmina  delicata  villae. 
Hinc  septem  dominos  videre  montes, 
Et  totam  licet  aestimara  Romam. 

Partial,  lih.  ii.  tf.  ilii. 
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Oppoate  is  one  of  the  Farneaian  palaces  which, 
though  in  the  middle  of  the  Strada  Lungara,  is  some- 
timed  called  Filla  Famesiana.  It  has  in  re^ty  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  a  villa,  as  its  gardens  are  ex- 
tensive,  and  border  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  inte- 
rior, though  unfurnished  and  neglected  (it  belongs  to 
the  King  of  Naples)  yet  still  interests  and  will  continue 
to  attract  the  curious  traveller,  till  the  splendid  scenes 
which  the  genius  of  Raffkello  has  shed  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  smll  vanish,  and  the  Loves  and  Graces  that 
Aow  smile  and  sport  on  all  sides,  shall  melt  away,  and 
lose  their  airy  forms  in  the  damp  vap(»:s  that  too  often 
hrood  around  them. 

From  the  villa  we  naturally  pass  to  the  Pahzzo 
Fames^.  This  edifice  occupies  one  Eude  of  a  hand* 
some  square  adorned  with  two  fountains.  It  was  plan- 
ned and  its  construction  directed  by  the  best  architects> 
and  principally  by  Michael  Angelo :  its  apartments  were 
painted  by  the  fiirst  artists,  and  chiefly  by  Domenichmo 
and  Annioal  Carracd.  It  is  of  immense  size  and  eleva- 
tion, and  on  the  whole  is  considered  as  the  noblest  pa- 
lace in  Rome.  Twelve  massive  pillars  of  Eg3'ptian 
granite  support  the  vestibule  ;  three  ranges  of  arcades 
rise  one  above  the  other  round  a  spacious  court,  and 
suites  of  noble  apartpients  open  at  every  door,  and  fol- 
low each  other  in  endless  succession.  The  traveller 
contemplates  so  much  magnificence  with  surprise  and 
lieKght,  but  he  learns  with  regret  that  it  is  founded 
upon  wanton  depredation :  the  Famesian  palace  shinca 
■with  the  plundered  fragments  of  the  Coliseum. 

ilie  Palazzo  Costaguti  indifferent  in  every  other  rc\ 
spect,  has  the  walls  of  its  apartments  adorned  by  the 
hands  of  the  first  masters ;  Ammo,  DomcnichinOj  Uuer^ 
cinoy  &c.  have  all  displayed  their  matchless  powers  in 
its  decoations,  and  thus  ^ven  it  a  reputation  to  which 
its  size  and  architecture  could  never  have  raised  it. 
Some  share  in  a  similar  advantage  added  to  g^eat  mag- 
nitude, distinguishes  the  Palazzo  Mattel. 
■  The  Pahzzo  Borghese  is  a  superb  edifice,  remarkablQ. 
fat  its  extent,  its  pwticos,  its  ^anite  columns,  its  long 
701..  I.  37 
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suite  of  apartments,  its  painting  and  antiques  i  and  still 
more  distinguished  by  a  certain  well-supported  magni<. 
ficcnce  that  pervades  every  part,  and  gives  the  whole 
mansion  fcom  the  ground  floor  to  the  attic,  an  appear- 
ance of  neatness,  order,  and  opulence.  It  may  be  ad- 
ded with  justice,  that  the  illustrious  family  to  which 
the  palace  belongs,  has  been  long  and  deservedly  cele- 
brated for  taste,  and  foe  magnificence  directed  by  order 
and  regularity. — "  Maneant  ea  fata  Nepotes !" 

In  an  antichamber  of  the  Palazzo  ^ntda,  stands  the 
■  celebrated  statue  of  Pompey ;  at  die  foot  of  which  Cae- 
sar is  supposed  to  have  iallen.  The  history  of  this  stai 
tue  deserves  to  be  inserted.  It  was  first  placed  during 
Fompey's  life,  in  the  senate  house  which  he  h&d  erect- 
ed :  and  when  that  edifice  was  shut  up,  it  was  raised  faj 
order  of  Augustus  on  a  double  arch  or  gateway  of  mar- 
ble, opposite  the  grand  entrance  of  Fompey's  theatre. 
It  was  thrown  down,  or  fell,  during  the  convulsion  of 
die  Gothic  wars,  and  for  many  ^;es  it  lay  buried  in 
the  ruins.  It  was  at  length  discovered,  I  behevc  about 
the  beginning  of  die  seventeenth  century,  ia  a  par- 
tition wall  between  two  houses.  After  some  alterca-i 
ticH),  the  proprietors  of  die  two  houses  agreed  to  cut  the 
statue  'asunder,  and  to  divide  the  marble ;  when  fortu- 
nately the  Cardinal  de  Spada  heard  the  drcumstance^ 
and  by  a  timely  purchase  prevented  the  accorapKshment 
of  the  barbarous  a^ement^  and  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  remnants  of  Roman  antiquity. 

Another  danger  awMted  Pompey 's  statue  at  a  mudi 
later  period,  and  bora  an  unexpected  quarter.  Whito 
the  French  occupied  Rome  in  the  years  1798-99,  8tc. 
they  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Ct^seum  a  temporaiy 
theatre,  where  they  acted  various  republican  pieces  lot 
the  amusement  of  the  army,  and  for  the  imOTovement 
of  such  Romans  as  might  be  disposed  to  fraternize  with 
them,  and  adopt  their  [ainciples.  Voltaire's  Brutus  was 
a  bvcHite  tra^dy,  as  may  easily  be  imagined ;  and  a) 
order  to  pve  U  more  effect,  it  was  rescdved  to  traaspoet 
the  very  statue  of  Pompey,  at  the  feet  of  wdiich  the  dic- 
tate had  fallen,  to  the  CoUsevun,  and  to  »ect  it  on  tin 
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Stage.  The  colosaal  ^e  of  the  statue,  and  its  extoid- 
cd  arm,  rendered  it  difficult  to  dl^ilace  it;  the  arm  was 
therefcHC  sawed  off  for  die  conveyance,  and  put  on  again 
at  the  Coliseum ;  and  on  the  second  removal  of  the  sta- 
tue, it  was  s^ia  taken  off,  and  again  replaced  at  the 
Paiazze  de  Spada.  So  friendly  to  Pompey  was  tha 
republican  enthusiasm  of  the  French !  So  favorable  to 
the  arts  and  antiquities  of  Rome  is  their  Love  o{  LL 
berty! 

The  Palazzo  Barbermi,  besides  its  paintings,  its 
statues,  and  its  vast  extent,  possesses  a  noble  library, 
which,  cm  certain  days  in  every  week,  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  a  species  of  patriotic  magnificence  which  compen- 
sates whatsoever  architectural  delects  critics  may  dis- 
cover in  the  exterior  of  this  palace. 

I  shall  conclude  this  enumeration  of  palaces  with  the 
Palazzo  Colonna,  the  residence  <^  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  distinguished  iamilies  in  Rome,  aino- 
Ued  by  its  heroic  achievements,  and  immortalized  bj? 
lint  fiiendship  and  the  verses  of  Fetrarca. 

CU«riou  Colonm,  in  cui  8'>ppog;ia 
Nostn  aperanza,  e'l  irui  nanM  L«tiiM>, 
Cb'  ancor  b»  t«rte  wl  T«ro  caauno 
1/  ira  di  Giove  per  ventoaa  [u^gia. 


The  exterior  of  this  mansion  is  in^fferent;  but  its 
extent,  its  vast  court,  its  gardens,  and  its  furniture,  are 
worthy  the  rank  and  dignity  of  its  jH-oprietcff.  Its  libra- 
ry b  spacious  and  well  filled  ;  its  staircase  b  lined  with 
statues  i  and  its  apartments  are  filled  with  paintings  by 

'  The  present  Prince  Colontia  meritB  the  title,  and  supports  Ae 
character  of  an  old  Roman  Senator.  He  rused  and  maintained  & 
regiment  against  the  invaderB  of  his  country ;  and  when  obliged 
to  jield,  he  submitted  with  dignity,  without  descending  to  any 
mean  compliance.  Though  almost  ruined  by  the  exactions  of  the 
French,  and  by  the  subsequent  injustice  of  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment, and  obliged  to  sell  not  onlj  his  pictures,  but  even  the  uten* 
ails  of  bis  kitchen,  he  yet  had  the  public  amrit  to  present  the  Pope 
with  a  state-coach  ana  six  horses,  t«  enable  lun  to  enter  Rone 
Vith  becoming  dignity. 
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the  first  masters ;  but  its  principal  and  characteristic 
feature  is  its  hall,  or  rather  gallery,  a  most  m^nificcot 
apartment,  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  fi^et 
in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth,  supported  by  CcHinthiaa 
pillars,  and  pilasters  of  beautiful  yellow  marble,  (^gialio 
antico)  and  adorned  on  the  ^des,  and  vaulted  cietiog 
with  paintings  and  gildings  intenning^ed ;  so  that  it 
presents,  on  the  whole,  a  scene  of  splendor  and  beau^ 
seldom  equalled  even  in  Italy.* 

•  Of  the  Roman  palaces,  many  of  which  have  been  erected  by 
the  nephews  Or  relations  of  different  Pmes,  Gibhon  speaka  widi 
admiration,  but  with  aerore  censure.  **  They  are,"  says  he,  (ch. 
71),  "the  most  costly  monuntenrts of  el^iaiKe  and  serritudet  the 
perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  have  beea 
prostituted  in  their  service,  and  their  galleries  and  gardens  an 
decorated  with  the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity  which  fatto 
orvanityhaaprompted  them  to  collect"  Tbejuc&roentof  tfaefai** 
torian  seems,  on  this  occasion,  as  indeed  on  Afiw  others,  (•  be 
biassed  by  the  prejudices  ef  the  philosophist  To  raise  and  «&• 
rich  favorites,  whatever  may  be  their  recommendation  to  the  iw 
tice  of  the  sovereign,  at  the  expense  of  the  country  is  crimiad, 
but  unfortanatcly  too  common  in  all  governments ;  in  ours,  free 
and  republican  as  it  is,  as  well  as  in  others  conducted  od  more 
vbitrary  and  selfish  principles.  Whether  these  favorites  be  the 
bastards  of  kings,  or  the  nephews  of  popes,  is  a  matter  of  littie 
consequence  to  the  pnblic ;  for  though  in  the  latter  tiie  scandal  be 
less,  yet  the  inconvenience  and  the  expense  are  the  ^le  ;  in 

Kint  of  dignity,  the  former  have  no  superiority  to  claim,  and  aa 
:  talents,  the  nephews  of  different  pontiff  may,  I  believe,  enter 
the  lists  a^nst  most  royal  bvorit«s>  without  tuviag,  any  itaaw 
to  blu^  at  the  comparison. 
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Pontijtcal  Palaces:   the  Lateran—tbt  QuhriMl—the 
Vatican. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  three  pontifical  palaces.  The 
Liiteran  stands  close  to  the  patriarchal  church  of  that 
name,  and  was  appointed  for  the  residenoe  of  the  Bish- 
ops of  Rome,  at  the  same  time  as  the  adjoining  Basilica 
was  converted  into  a  church  by  Constantine.*  It  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  Quintus.  A 
nut  only  is  now  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Pontiff,  when  be  comes  to  perform  service  at  St.  John's. 
The  main  body  of  the  building  was  turned  into  an  hos- 
lital  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  orphans, 
ly  Innocent  XI.  It  presents  three  fronts,  of  great  ex- 
tent and  umpliciQ^,  and  strikes  the  eye  by  its  mi^itude 
and  elevation. 

The  Quirinal  palace  fMonte  CavalloJ  is  become, 
fcoia  the  loftiness  and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  the  or< 
dinary,  or  at  least,  the  summer  re^ence  of  the  Roman 
pontm.  Its  exterior  presents  two  long  fronts,  plain  and  ' 
unadorned ;  the  court  witlun  is  about  three  hundred  and 
fiih'  feet  long,  and  near  two  hundred  wide.  A  broad 
and  lofty  portico  runs  along  it  on  every  ade,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  grand  staircase,  conducting  to  the  papal  apart- 
ments, to  the  gallery,  and  the  chapel,  all  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  ad<Miied  with  fine  paintings.  In  the  furniture  and 
other  decorations,  the  style  is  simple  and  uniform,  and 

*  JuTenal  mentions  egrtgiat  LtUnxutrum  cedes,  as  surronnded 
by  the  bloody  cohorts  of  Nf  ro,  who  put  tiie  proprietor  to  dea^ 
confiscited  his  estates,  and  seized  his  palace.  It  continned  at  the. 
djspwal  «f  the  fiwpenn  till  the  relga  of  Coiutuitiiie.. 
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such  as  seems  to  become  the  grave  unostentatious  cha- 
racter of  a  christian  prelate.  The  adjoining  gardens  are 
spacious,  refreshed  oy  several  fountains,  and  shaded  hj 
groves  of  laurel,  pine,  ilex,  and  poplar.  In  the  recesses, 
arbors,  and  alleys,  are  statues,  urns,  and  other  antique 
ornaments,  placed  with  much  judgment,  and  iHX>ducmg 
a  very  picturesque  effect.  In  other  respects,  the  gardens 
are  in  the  same  style  as  the  edifice,  and  exl^it  magnifi- 
cence only  in  their  extent. 

'Fhe  square  before  this  palace  is  remaHcaUe  lor  an 
Egyptian  obelisk  erected  in  it  by  the  late  Pope.  Two 
statues,  representing  each  a  horse  held  by  a  young  man, 
stand,  one  on  each  side  of  the  obelisk,  and  give  me  hill 
the  appellation  of  Monte  Cavallo.  They  are  kX  colossd- 
aize  and  exquiute  beauty  ;  are  supposed  to  represent 
Castor  and  Pollux,  although  the  inscription  saj-s,  AJes. 
ander  and  Bucephalus,  and  are  acknowlet^ed  to  be  the 
tvmts  of  some  great  Circcian  master.  They  were  trans- 
ported h^  Constantine  from  Alexandria,  and  erected  ia 
his  baths  which  stood  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  from 
thence  they  were  conveyed,  by  order  of  iSixtus  Quintus, 
to  their  present  situation.  The  erection  of  the  obelisk 
between  these  groupes  has  been  censured  by  some,  as 
taking  firom  their  effect,  and  oppressing  them  by  its 
mass :  but,  as  it  is  admitted  that  they  were  made  not 
to  stand  insulated,  .but  probably  to  adorn  the  side  or 
angle  of  some  edifice,  perhaps  a  mausoleum,  and  even, 
'  as  appears  from  the  roughness  of  their  back  parts,  to 
*  touch  the  wall,  and  seem  as  if  springing  from  it,  tfier 
connexion  with  the  obelisk  must  be  considered  as  an 
improvement  and  an  approximation  to  their  origind 
attitudes  and  accompaniments. 

The  Vatican  hill  retains  its  ancient  appellation,  and 
gives  it  to  the  palace  and  church  which  adorn  its  sum- 
mit and  declivity.  Whether  this  appellation  took  'Ms 
origin  from  the  influence  of  some  local  divinity,  which 
was  supposed  to  manifest  itself  in  omens  and  predic- 
tions, more  frequently  on  this  spot  than  elsewhere,  as 
Aulus  GelUus  inwines ;  or  whether,  as  Varro  asserts^ 
^  god  hinkself  t^ces  tjjs  title  from  the  first  effivts  of 
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the  infant  veice  at  articulation,  over  which  it  seems  he 
preaded,  is  a  matter  of  litlie  importance ;  from  which 
we  pass  to  the  recollection  of  the  pleasing  imagery  of 
Horace,  so  well  known  to  our  early  years: 


-  Ut  p&terai 


Fiuminia  ripse,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 
MoDtia  imago. 

.0<f.kx.  lifci. 

But  I  know  not  whether  these  sportive  ideas  have  not, 
in  the  minds  c^  most  of  my  readers,  given  way  to  im-  . 
|«^ssions  less  pleasing ;  and  whether  the  accents  of  tim' 
echo  have  not  been  drowned  in  the  thunders  of  the  Va- 
tican, that  have  rolled  through  so  manv  ages,  Mid  re- 
sounded so  long  and  so  tremendously  in  every  Engliah 
car.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Vatican  has  long  ceased 
to  be  the  forge  c^  spiritual  Ughtnings,  the  grand  arsenal 
ff  ecclesiastical  weapons, 

**  Sacri  arinun«iitaiia  cceli," 

and  ages  have  now  elapsed  since  the  roar  of  its  thunders 
has  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  universe,  or  with  fear  of 
shange  ^rplexed  monarchs. 

The  Vatican  is  now  the  peaceful  theatre  of  some  of 
the  most  majestic  ceremonies  of  the  pontifical  court ;  it 
is  the  repository  of  the  records  of  ancient  science,  and 
the  temple  of  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under 
Aeae  three  heads  it  commands  the  attention  of  every 
traveller  of  curiosity,  taste,  and  information.  The  ex-  . 
terior,  as  I  have  already  hinted  when  faking  of  palacea 
in  general,  does  not  present  any  grand  display  of  archi- 
tectural magnificence,  nor  even  of  uniformity  and  sym- 
.  metrical  arrangement ;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  consider  that  the  Vatican  was  erected  by 
different  architects  at  different  a:ras,  and  for  very  difier. 
ent  purposes ;  and  that  it  is  rather  an  assemblage  rf  pa- 
laces than  one  regular  palace.  It  was  begun  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginnmg  of  the  sixth  centurj^. 
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and  rebuilt,  increased,  repaired,  and  altered  by  various 
pontiffs,  from  that  period  down  to  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  late  Pope,  when  the  French  invasion  put 
an  end,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  all  improvements. 

All  the  great  architects  whom  Rome  has  produced 
were  in  their  days  employed,  in  some  piirt  or  other  o£ 
this  edifice,  and  Bramante,  RaffaeUo,  Fontana,  Mader- 
noand  Bernini,  successively  displayed  their  talents  in  its 
augmentation  or  improvement.  Its  extent  is  im- 
mense, and  covers  a  space  of  t^velve  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  a  thousand  in  breadth.  Its  elevation  is  pro- 
p(»tionate,  and  the  number  of  apartments  it  contains  al- 
most incredible.  Galleries  and  porticos  sweep  around 
and  through  it  in  all  directions,  and  open  an  easy  access 
to  eveiy  quarter.  Its  halls  and  saloons  are  JU  on  a 
great  scale,  and  by  their  multitude  and  loftiness  alcme 
give  an  idea  of  magnificence  truly  Roman.  The  walls 
are  neither  wainscotted  nor  hung  with  tapestry  :  they 
are  adcmed  or  rather  animated  by  the  genius  of  l<affaelio 
and  Michael  Angelo.  The  fimiiture  is  plain  and  ought 
to  be  so :  finery  would  be  misplaced  m  the  Vatican, 
and  would  sink  into  insignificance  in  the  midst  of  the 
great,  the  vast,  the  sublime,  which  are  the  predominat- 
ing  features  or  rather  the  very  genii  of  the  place.  The 
grand  entrance  is  froin  the  ponico  of  St.  Peter's  by  the 
Scala  Segia  the  most  superb  staircase  perhaps  in  the 
world,  consisting  of  four  flights  of  marble  steps  adtnn- 
ed  with  a  double  row  of  marble  Ionic  pillars.  This 
staircase  s^M-ings  fit>m  the  equestrian  s^tue  c£  Constan- 
tine  which  terminates  the  portico  on  one  side ;.  and 
whether  seen  thence,  or  viewed  from  the  gallery  leading 
(HI  the  same  side  to  the  colonnade,  forms  a  perspective 
rf  singular  benuty  and  grandeur. 

The  Saia  Segia  conducts  to  the  Sola  Segia  or 
Regal  Hall,  a  room  of  great  length  and  elevation  which 
communicates  by  six  large  folding  doors  with  as  many 
other  apartments.  The  space  over  and  the  interval 
between  the  doors  are  occupied  by  pictures  in  fresco 
representing  various  events,  considered  as  honorable  or 
advantageous  to  the  Roman  See,.  Thoitgh  all  tiiesc  pie- 
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ce£(  are  th^  works  of  gp-eat  oia^era,  yet  (me  only  is  pe- 
culiarly brautiful ;  and  that  is  the  triumphal  entrance  of 
Gregory  XI.  into  Rome,  after  the  long  absence  of  the 
pontiffs  from  the  capital  during  their  residence  at  Avig- 
non. Thb  composition  is  by  Fasari,  and  is  ptrh^ps 
^us  master-piece.  The  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  the 
unites!  fleet  of  the  Italian  powers  under  the  command  of 
Pon  John  of  Austria  and  under  the  auspices  of  Pius  V. 
^feated  the  Turks,  and  utterly  broke  their  naval  poweif 
^11  then  so  terrible  to  Europe,  is  justly  ranked  amongst 
the  n;iost  glorious  achievements  of  the  Roman  pontimi, 
and  forms  a  most  appropriate  ornament  to  the  Salif 
Regia.  tJnfortutiately  the  skill  of  the  artist  wa|S  nof 
^ual  to  the  subject,  and  the  grandeur  and  (if?  of  the 
action  is  tost  in  undistinguishable  confusion  below,  and 
above  in  wild  allegorical  representations.  The  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew,  if  the  memory  of  such  an  atro- 
cious  and  horrible  event  mu^  be  preserved,  would  be 
better  placed  at  Paris,  where  It  was  perpetrated,  than  af 
ttome ;  and  in  the  palace  of  ^le  Louvre,  where  it  wa$ 
plantiedi  than  in  the  Vatican 

Ocddat  ilia  dies  tero,  nee  posteni  credant 
Swcula:  P03  certe  taceftiiiiia,  et  obnita  mults 
Nocte  tt'gi  nostne  patiamur  critnina  gentia. 

Tbis  vras  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  wish  of  a  wcntt^ 
French  ma^strate  (the  chancellor  VHopitat^  and  in 
this  wish  evei'y  humane  heart  will  readily  join.  Th$ 
humiliation  of  the  Emperors  Henry  IV.  and  Frcderi? 
Barbarosa,  ought  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  trophies 
of  the  Holy  See.  It  reflect?  more  disgrace  on  the  inisor 
lent  and  domineering  pontiffs,  who  exacted  such  marks 
of  submission,  than  on  the  degraded  sovereigns  who 
found  themselves  obliged  to  give  them.  At  all  evenly 
it  does  not  l)ecome  the  common  lather  of  christians  to 
rejoio:  in  the  humiliation  of  his  sons,  ch:  to  blazon  the 
walls  of  his  palace  witl^  the  monuments  of  (heM-  weafc- 
i^S3  or  coi\de^cen^on. 
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At  one  end  of  the  Sak  Hegia  is  the  C^pella  Patdaux,' 
so  called  because  rebuilt  by  Paul  III.  The  altar  is  sup- 
ported by  porphyry  pillars  and  bears  a  tabernacle  of 
rock  crystal :  the  walls  are  adorned  with  various  .paint- 
ings filling  the  spaces  between,  the  Corinthian  pimters. 
The  whole  however  though  rich  aijd  magnificent,  looks 
dark  and  cumbersome. 

Towards  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  on  the  left,  a  door 
opens  into  the  Cappella  Sistina  biult  by  Sixtus  IV.  and 
celebrated  ior  its  paintings  in  fresco  by  Michael  Angelo 
and  his  scholars.  These  paintings,  which  cover  the 
ivalls  and  vaulted  ceilings,  are  its  only  ornaments.  Tht 
famous  "  Last  Judgment"  of  Michael  Angelo  occupies 
one  end  entirely.  Its  beauties  and  defects  are  well 
known  and  may  be  comprised  in  one  short  observation  ; 
that  its  merit  consists  more  in  the  separate  figures  than 
in  the  arrangement  or  effect  of  the  whole.  The  upper 
part  glows  with  brightnras,  angels  and  glory :  on  the 
right,  ascend  the  elect ;  on  the  left,  the  wicked  bbsted 
with  lightning  tumble  in  confused  groups  into  the 
flaming  abyss.  The  judge  stands  in  the  upp^  part 
supported  on  the  clouds  and  arrayed  in  the  splendor 
of  heaven ;  he  is  in  the  act  of  uttering  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence. Go,  ye  accursed  into  everlasting'Jirej  his  anns 
are  uplifted,  his  countenance  bums  with  indignatitm, 
and  his  eyes  fiash  lightning.  Such  is  the  Mes^ah  m 
Milton,  when  he  puts  foi^  his  terrors  and  burls  his 
bolts  against  the  rebel  angels ;  and  so  is  he  described 
by  an  eloquent  French  oratcH-,  when  he  eserciaes  lus 
judgments  on  sinners  at  the  last  tremendous  day. 

Similar  representations  either  in  prose  or  verse,  in  lan- 
guage or  in  painting  are  sublime  and  affecting ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  they  be  suitable  to  the  calm,  the  tran- 
quil, the  majestic  character  of  the  awful  person  who  is 
to  judge  the  world  in  truth  and  in  justice.  Nothing 
indeed  is  so  difficult  as  to  pourtray  the  features,  the 
attitudes  and  the  gestures  of  the  Word  incarnate. 
He  was  not  without  feeling,  but  be  was  above  passion. 
Joy  and  sorrow,  pain  and  pleasure,  could  reach  his 
soul,  for  he  was  a  man ;  but  they  could  not  cloud  its 
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serenity,  for  he  was  God.  Benevolence  brought  bim 
from  heaven ;  it  was  therefore  his  prevailing  sentiment, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  influence  his  countenance,  and 
to  shed  over  his  features  a  perpetual  exjH^ssion  of  be- 
nignity. To  obey  or  to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature 
was  to  him  equally  easy ;  a  miracle  cost  him  no  eflbrt 
and  excited  in  him  no  surprise.  To  submit  or  to  com- 
mand, to  sufier  or  to  triumph,  to  live  or  to  die,  were 
alike  welcome  in  their  turns  as  the  result  of  reason  and 
obe^ence.  To  do  the  wiH  of  his  Father  was  the  object 
of  his  mission,  and  every  step  that  led  to  its  accomplish' 
ment,  whether  easy  or  arduous  was  to  him  the  same. 
What  poet  shall  dare  to  describe  such  a  character? 
What  painter  presume  to  trace  its  divine  semblance  ? 
No  wonder  then  that  the  greatest  masters  should  have 
failed  in  the  bold  attempt ;  and  that  even  Michael  An- 
gelo  by  transferring,  like  Homer,  the  passions  of  the 
man  to  the  divinhy,  should  tiave  degraded  the  awful 
object,  and  presented  to  the  spectator  the  form,  not  of 
a  God,  but  of  an  irritated  and  vindictive  moairch !  If 
Michael  Angelo  has  failed  we  can  scarcely  hope  that 
other  painters  can  succeed ;  and  we  find  few,  very  few 
representations  of  the  Saviour,  on  which  the  eye  or  the 
ima^nadon  can  rest  with  satisfaction.  The  divine  in- 
fants of  Carlo  Dolce  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  be- 
ings of  a  superior  nature  that  seem  to  breathe  the  airs 
and  to  enjoy  at  once  the  innocence  and  the  bloom  of 
paradise  ;  and  his  Saviour  qf  t/ie  World  in  the  act  of 
consecrating  the  brpad  and  wine  is  a  most  divine  figure^ 
every  feature  of  whose  seraphic  face  speaks  compassion 
and  mercy : 

Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  mce. 

.     Jdmati,  III.  U2. 

£ut  love  and  mercy  are  not  the  only  attributes  of  this 
sacred  Personage :  justice  and  holiness  accompany  bis 
steps,  and  cast  an  awful  majesty  as  a  veil  around  liim, 
and  these  grand  accompaniments  of  the  Godhead  are 
soug^  for  m  vain  in  the  mild,  the  soft,  I  had  abno^ 
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swd  the  effeminate  figures  of  Carlo  Dolce.  Tdxtr,  I 
thbfc,  I  have  seen  of  a  happier  touch  and  VnOTe  elevat- 
ed description.  One  is  in  the  Kitig  of  Prussia's  galle- 
ry in  Sans  Souci  arid  represents  Christ  in  the  act  oF 
raising  Lazarus  ;  and  three  were  in  the  Palazzo  JiitH' 
'taani  at  Rome.  In  one  Christ  restores  life  to  the  sdti 
rf  the  widow  4t  Nairn  ;  in  another  he  muhipBefe  tftfe 

■  loaves  in  the  'desert ;  in  the  third  he  gives  sight  to  Ji 
blind  man.  The  three  last,  I  think,  by  jimabal  Car. 
racci.  Irt  till  'theSe  noble  -paintings,  berievoletfce,  c6mi 
passion  arid  power  unconscious  of  exenlon,  mailc  thfe 
features  arid  attitudes  of  the  incarnate  God,  and  ■pvb 
at  least  a  distant  kxiA  feeble  gliiripse  of  hb  m^estic  de- 
meandr. 

OpposHe  the  Cdppella  Sistina  foldmg  d^ors  oipeh  ht6 
iJie  Sata  Ducale  remarkable  only  for  its  size  and  srm- 
pficity.  Hence  we  pass  t6  the  Lo^gie  di  Raffaello,  a 
sclries  of  open  galleries  in  three  stories,  lining  the  three 
sides  of  the  cdiijrt  of  St.  Dam&stfs.  TheSe  are  called 
(he  'galleries  of  Hajffhello,  because  painted  by  that  greA 
(naster,  eft"  by  his  scholars.  The  first  gaflerr  iii  the 
middle  story  is  the  only  one  executed  by  'Ba^eBo 
Mmself,  or  to  speak  more  correcUy,  partly  t^  him,  and 
partly  by  his  scholars  nnder  his'  inspection,  and  Mot 
unfitquentiy  retouched  and  corrected  by  his  h4r(d.     fii 

,  Ae  thirteen  arcades  that  compose  this  *iii^  tif  Ac 
gallery  is  represented  the  History  of  the  OW  a^  part  of- 
me  New  Testament ;  beginning  with  the  C-reation  and 
conclu(hng  with  the  Last  Supper.  Tlie  pBtit,  the  ^- 
rangement,  the  ornaments  of  these  celebrated  pieces, 
are  in  general  great  and  beautiful ;  the  ^ry  and  ex- 
pres^on  oftentimes  rise  to  the  grand  and  even  to  the 
sublime.  Sotne  critics  have  ventui^d  to  find  fitoft  mth 
the  execution  in  detul,  and  the  coloring  has  been  cen- 
sured firequently. 

The  'frst  compartment  represents  the  Eferhal  WAcr 
with  arms  and  feet  expanded  darring  ifito  i^os,  ^uid 
reducing  its  distracted  eletheffts  into  onWr  rildfely  fejr 
Ks  motion.  This  rcpreserttation  is  rtrtitft  adnArea> 
particalaify  by  French  aWnoissciffS,  and  i.  We  may 
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rilrtWft  "ft^Mbn,  aStonislied  Miciiad  Angelo  himself, 
Who  &  siud  to  lave  accused  Rafiaello  of  having  borrow- 
cA  Ae  figuife  of  the  Eternal  from  the  Sistine  chapel ; 
fitrfn  this  chapd  the  latter  artist  was  then  excluded  by 
tfie  exprefe  direction  of  the  former,  who  it  seems  feared 
^duier  Has  critidsm  oir  genius.  The  figure  of  the  Eter- 
nal "thuS  replreseirtttl  may  be  poetical  and  sublime,  even 
as  Ae  Jupiter  6f  Homer,  but  fd  verba  audacia  detur) 
It  exdw^  no  admiration  and  deserves  Btde  praise.  IF 
St  be  mfficQh  to  represent  the  Bon  of  God,  who  "  Ix:- 
Kxtat  iron"  and  "dwelt  amor^;st  us,"  without  rmpai"- 
ing  ibe  dignity  cf  his  sacred  person,  and  degrading  his 
Sijajeisdc  form,  what  iweans  am  the  painter  employ, 
wtat  art  can  he  call  into  pfay,  to  pourtray  with  be; 
comiflg  mi^i^cence  the  Eternal  himself,  the  model  of 
beauty,  the  grand  archetype  of  perfection,  "  who  dvu'ell- 
eA  m  fi^t  thaccesf&ble,  whom  no  tnOi^  hath  seen  or 
can  see  f" 

It  is  trde  that  the  prophet  Daniel  has  introduced  the 
A&nighty  in  a  visible  form,  and  under  the  emphatical 
ap^Iution  of  the  "  ancient  of  days"  ventured,  with  the 
guidance  of  tbfc  heavenly  spirit  to  trace  a  mysterious 
and  obscure  sketch  of  the  Etema].  "  While  I  beheld," 
says  the  prophet,  "  thrones  were  fflaced  :  then  the  An- 
cient of  days  took  his  seat :  his  garment  '^a^  shining  as 
snow :  the  hair  of  his  head  as  the  "^ijflrest  wool.  His 
dirone  was  raging  flames  :  hSs  wheels  consurning  fire. 
A  tbrreiit  blazing  and  impetuOtis  roHed  before  hrm  : 
ftonsands  of  thousands  ministered  uiito  him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  tboasand  waited  in  his  presence.  He 
aat  as  judge  and  Ae  books  were  opened."  In  this  de- 
scription one  only  circumstance  connected  with  the 
person  of  the  divinity  is  meritioned.  The  prophet 
seems  to  refrain  with  reverential  awe  from  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  expatiating  on  the  garments,  the  throne,  the 
inirastering  spirits,  he  leaVes  the  indescnbttble  form  to 
<he  imaginatidn,  xjt  rather  to  the  religious  terror  of  the 
reader.  Painters  and  poets  would  do  well  to  imitate 
dris  hdty  discretion,  and  to  refr^h  from  all  attempts  to 
(i!A'b6dy  the  Eternal -ihiod,  wluch  byconflhlng  the  ener- 
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gies  of  pure  spirit  within  a  human  form,  d^;rade  omm- 
potence  ;  and  disfigure  the  original  of  all  tl^  is  tovelj 
m  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  by  marking  it  with  the 
perishable  features  of  human  decrepitude.  Besides,  in 
the  picture  now.  before  us,  it  is  not  the  ^ord  of  the 
Creator  that  composes  the  disorder  of  chaos.  No ;  his 
hands  and  feet  are  employed  to  separate  the  warrii^ 
elements  and  confine  them  within  their  re^ective  boun- 
'daiies.  This  is  an  idea  bordering  upon  the  iHiriesque 
and  perfecdy  unworthy  the  lofty  conceptions  of  Rafiael- 
lo.  How  different  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  su- 
blime language  of  the  Scripture.  No  effort,  no  action 
even,  was  requisite.  Chaos  stood  ready  to  obCT  his 
will  and  nature  arose  at  his  word.  "  He  said,  let  .Light 
Be,  and-L^t  Was  ! — He  sp^e  and  they  were  made : 
he  commanded  and  they  were  created." 

To  the  encomiums  passed  in  general  on  the  decna- 
tions  of  these  g^eries,  I  need  not  add  that  the  interme- 
diate ornaments,  such  as  the  basso  relievos  which  are 
supposed  to  be  antiques  taken  from  the  haUs  t^  the 
distent  thermae,  and  the  arabesques  which  separate 
and  grace  the  different  compartments,  are  much  and 
justly  admired.  From  one  of  the  galleries  a  door  opens 
into  thtCamere  de  Raffaelh. 

The  Camere  de  Raffaelio  are  a  range  of  halls  totally 
unfurnished  and  uninhabited.  As  the  walls  from  the 
floor  are  covered  with  figures,  furniture  could  only  con> 
ceal  thpir  beauties ;  and  the  busy  hands  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  feared,  might  damage  the  dehcate  tints  or 
nicer  features  of  some  of  these  invaluable  compo^dons. 
They  are  therefwe  accessible  only  to  the  visits  trf"  the 
traveller  and  to  the  labors  of  the  artist,  and  are  thus  con- 
secrated as  a  temple  to  the  genius  of  paintii^,  and  to 
the  spirit  oi  Itaffaello.  They  have  not  however  passed 
over  three  centuries  without  losing  some  portion  of 
their  oru^nal  lustre,  and  paying  tribute  to  the  supreme 
decree  that  dooms  man  and  his  works  to  decay  and  to 
death.  But  their  degrad^on  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  ' 
their  innate  frailty, «-  to  the  unavoidable  de[H«dations  of 
time ;  but  to  folly  and  perversity,  or  rather  to  ign^Mance 
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and  stumditT'.  When  the  army  of  the  EmpertM' 
Charles  V.  took  and  plundered  Rome,  a  guard  was  es- 
tablished in  these  very  halls,  and  fires  were  lighted  in 
the  middle  of  each  room  (or  their  accommodation. 
The  consequences  of  this  deed,  so  characteristic  of  the 
barbarian  horde  of  the  German  £mper(H-,  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  &d^  tmtb  and  obscure  shades  of 
many  of  these  celel»ated  pieces,  without  the  influence 
of  dampness,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist  on  a 
^te  so  elevate,  and  in  so  dry  a  cbmate  ;  or  to  the  guilt 
of  negligence,  so  incompatible  with  that  love  of  the 
arts,  and  that  prmcely  encour^ment  of  genius  which 
has  so  lon^  been  the  predonunant  spirit  of  the  Roman 
government. 

Two  antichambers  lai^  and  painted  by  great  mas- 
ters, lead  to  the  first  hall  called  the  Sola  di  Costantino, 
because  adorned  with  the  grand  achievements  of  that 
christian  hero  ;  and  thence  to  the  second  Camera,  where 
the  stOTy  of  Heliodorus  from  the  Maccabees,  the  inter- 
view of  Pope  Leo  and  Attila,  the  miracle  of  Bolsetta 
and  above  all,  the  deliverance  of  St.  Peter  from  prison, 
attract  and  charm  the  eye.  Then  follow  the  third  Ca- 
mera with  the  School  of  the  Philosophers,  the  Debate 
on  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  Judgment  of  Scdomdn,  and 
Parnassus  with  its  groves  of  bays,  Apollo,  the  Muses, 
and  the  poets  whom  they  inspired  :  and  the  fourth  with 
the  Inceiidio  del  Borgo,  the  victory  of  Pope  Leo  over 
the  Saracens  at  Ostia,  and  the  coronation  of  Charle- 
magne. All  these  are  the  works  of  Raffaello ;  all  mas- 
ter-pieces in  their  respective  kinds ;  standards  of  good 
taste  and  grand  execution,  and  considered  as  the  mo- 
dels of  perfection.  They  present  all  the  different  spe- 
cies of  painting,  all  the  varied  combinations  of  light  and 
shade,  all  the  singularities  of  attitude,  all  the  secrets  of 
anatomy ;  in  short  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the  triumphs 
of  the  art.  Hence  these  apartments  are  considered  as 
the  great  school  of  painters,  who  flock  from  all  parts  to 
OHitemplate  and  to  miitate  the  wonders  (^  the  pencil  of 
Rafi&ek\  and  to  catch,  if  pos^ble,  in  this  sanctuary  of 
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bis  genl\is,  som^  spark  of  his  c^ttife  soul,  WW!^  PPIC- 

tion  of  his  magic  taleriu 

It  may  perhapEi  be  as^ed,  to  wbich  <^  these  c^ebratc4 

Serformances  the  preference  is  ^ven.  The  answer  19 
ifBcuh :  for  although  thesje  p^tings  h^ve  been  so  IcHig 
the  subject  of  copsnier''tiofl,  and  uiei^  merits  sy  fully 
and  so  accurately  ^indcrstpod  and  dpftE^ed,  yet  the  nia:^- 
ters  of  the  art  hav?  ngt  been  ahUc  to;  ft?  their  relative  ex- 
cellence, or  pronounce  on  their  reactive  superiority. 
Each  in  iact  has  spn^^  pp cuJiiw  bpauty,  some  character- 
istic charm,  wl^ch  gives  it  »  pajtial  advanta^  but  can- 
not entitle  u  tc^  a  gpiKxal  pref^renc?.  Besides,  eacq 
nation  has  its  propen^ties  and  every  profe^OQ  its  bias, 
which  imperceptibly  influence  the  taste,  even  in  the  arts, 
and  decide  the  c^ipion  perhaps  ip  painting  itself. 

Those  w(ho  love  to  contemplate  a  c^'owd  of  figures,  id} 
animated  by  strong  emolioios  apd  engaged  in  the  tumul^ 
without  being  lost  in  the  confusion  of  some  gran^ 
event ;  and  those  who  delight  in  forms  strained  by  some 
unexpected  exertion  and  features  distorted  by  some 
sudden  and  imperious  pasuon,  will  dwell  with  compla- 
cency, like  the  German,  on  tl^  victory  of  Constantme, 
or  like  the  Frenchman,   oa.  the  confiagration  of  tht; 

Tiie  Englishman  who  delights  in  the  caliper  expres- 
sion, and  the  tranquil  scenes  of  still  life,  stands  in  si- 
lence before  the  school  of  Athens  ;  enjoys  the  easy  and 
dignified  attitudes  an^  the  expressive  but  serene  coun- 
tenances of  the  difierent  philosophers.  Thp  Italian,  ac- 
customed to  the  wonders  of  art  and  hab^tu^ted  firo,n^ 
his  infancy  to  early  discrimination,  admires  th^e  two 
aerial  youths  that  pursue  Heliodocus  and  glit^e  over  the 
pavement  without  seeming  to  touch  its  surface  ;  dwcU^ 
with  rapture  on  the  angelic  form  that  watches  St.  Pf  tei; 
and  sheds  a  celestial  hg^t,  a  b^am  of  paradise,  over  tb^ 
gloom  of  the  dungeon — but  like  the  Englishman  he 
rests  finally  on  the  architectural  perspective,  the  v^rie4 
but  caderly  groups,  the  n^ajestic  figures,  and  all  (he 
combined  exce^enpie^  qf  the  matchk^  Schdol. 
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Yet  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  superiority 
of  this  piece,  the  tbeolog^n  will  tiim  with  reverence  tq 
the  awful  assemblage  of  divine  and  human  beings  ;  the 
union  of  holiness  and  learning  in  the  saints  of  the  Cfld 
and  in  the  doctors  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  short,  of 
glory  above  and  dignity  below  that  fill  the  picture  op. 
poiiite,  and  give  a  just  representation  of  the  sublime  ob- 
jects of  his  profession.  The  poet,  on  the  other  hand, 
led  by  classical  instinct,  fixes  his  looks  on  the  haunts  of 
his  fancy,  feeds  his  eyes  with  the  beauties  of  Parnassus, 
contemplates  the  immortal  bloom  of  Apollo  and  the 
Musefi,  and  '*  holds  high  converse  with  the  illustrious 
dead."    "  Phcebo  digna  locuti." 

The  traveller,  while  occupied  in  examining  the 
transcendent  beauties  of  the  grand  compositions  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  apt  to  pass  over  unno- 
ticed the  minor  ornaments  that  cover  the  vaults  and  fill 
up  the  intervals  between  the  greater  pieces  and  the  Hoot 
or  arch.  Yet  many  of  these,  and  particularly  the  basso 
relievos  and  medallions  of  the  three  first  apartments  by 
Caravaggio,  representing  rural  scenes  and  historical 
subjects,  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  claim  ahke  the 
attention  of  the  artist  and  of  the  spectator.  To  con. 
elude  my  remarks,  the  Camere  <k  Raffaello,  like  all 
wwks  of  superior  excellence,  display  their  beauties  gra- 
dually, and  improve  on  examination,  in  proportion  to 
the  frequency  of  visits  and  the  minuteness  of  inspec- 
tion. 

Afterhavingtraversed  the  court  of  St.  Damasusand 
its  adjoining  halls  and  chapels,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  s^te  apartments  of  the  Vatican,  the  traveller 
passes  to  that  part  of  the  palace  which  is  called  the  Bel- 
videre  from  its  elevation  and  [UYispcct,  and  proceeding 
along  an  immeasurable  gallery  comes  to  an  iron  door 
on  we  left  that  opens  into  ttie  bbrary  qf  the  Vatican. 
A  larffe  apartment  for  the  two  keepers,  the  secretaries, 
<x  ratner  the  interpreters  seven  in  number,  who  can 
speak  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  and  who  attend 
for  the  convenience  of  learned  foreigners ;  a  double  gal- 
\aj  <^  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  opening  mto 
VOL.  I.  39 
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another  of  eig^t  hundred,  with  v^ous  rooms,  c^inets, 
and  apartments  annexed,  fcHm  the  receptacle  of  this 
noble  collection.  These  gdleries  and  ^rtments  are 
dD  vaulted  and  all  painted  with  different  effect,  by  pun- 
ters of  different  eras  ar^  talents.  The  paintings  nave 
aU  some  reference  to  literature  sacred  or  prophaoe,  and 
take  in  a  vast  scope  of  histcHT  and  of  mythology<  The 
books  are  kept  in  cases ;  and  in  the  Vatican  tnie  travel- 
la*  seeks  in  vain  fOT  that  pompous  display  of  volumes, 
which  he  may  have  seen  and  admired  in  other  libraries. 
Their  number  has  never  been  accurately  stated,  some 
confine  it  to  two  hundred  thousand,  others  raise  it  to 
four  hundred  thousand,  and  many  swell  it  to  a  mHUoo. 
The  mean  is  probably  the  most  accurate. 

But  the  superiority  of  this  Ubnoy  arises  not  from  the 
quantity  of  printed  books,  but  the  multitude  of  its  ma- 
nuscripts which  are  said  to  amount  to  more  than  fif^ 
thousand.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  such  as  that  of  Vii^  of  the  fifth  century,  a 
Greek  Bible  of  the  axth,  a  Terence  of  the  same  date, 
&c.  &c  were  taken  by  the  French  and  sent  to  Vara. 
The  <H-igin  of  this  library  is  attributed  by  some  to  Pop^ 
Hilarius  in  the  fifth  century ;  but  although  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  long  before  that  period,  the  Roman  church 
must  have  possessed  a  considerable  stock  of  books  fiar 
the  use  of  its  clei^,  yet  the  Popes  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  dangers  and 
the  diiBculties  of  the  times,  to  have  had  leisure  or  means 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  libraries.  However, 
that  several  volumes  had  been  collected  at  an  early  pe- 
riod seems  certain  ;  as  it  b  equally  so  that  Pope  Zacna- 
rias  augmented  their  number  very  considerably  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Nich(Jas  V.  esta- 
bUshed  the  library  in  the  Vatican  and  enlarged  the  collec- 
tion ;  while  Calixtus  UI.  is  said  to  have  enriclied  it 
with  many  volumes  saved  from  the  libraries  (rf  Cai- 
stantinople  at  the  taking  of  that  city.  From  this  period 
it  continued  in  a  regular  progression,  receiving,  almost 
every  year  vast  additions,  sometimes  even  of  whole  li- 
.biianes  (as  those  of  the  £lect<»-  Palatine^  of  the  Dukes 
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<rf  Urbmoy  t£  Queen  Christina)  owing  not  only  to  the 
fiivor  of  the  pontiff  and  various  princes,  but  to  the  weU 
directed  zeal  of  its  librarians ;  many  of  whom  have  been 
men  both  of  eminent  talents  and  of  high  rank  and  exten- 
sive influence.  The  French  invasion  which  lHX)ught 
with  it  so  many  evils,  and  like  a  blast fiom  hell  checked 
the  prosperity  of  Italy  in  every  branch  and  in  every  pro- 
vince, not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  the  Vatican 
library,  but  by  plundering  it  of  some  of  its  most  valua- 
Ue  manuscripts,  lowered  its  reputation,  and  undid  at 
once  the  labOT  and  exertion  of  ages. 

The  galleries  of  the  library  open  into  various  apart- 
ments filled  with  antiques,  medals,  cameos,  &c..  One 
in  particular  is  consecrated  to  the  monuments  of  chris- 
tian antiquity,  and  contains  a  singular  and  unparalleled 
collection  of  instruments  of  torture  employed  in  the  first 
persecutions ;  as  also  the  dyptics  cm*  registers  of  com- 
munion of  the  great  churches,  monumental  inscriptions, 
&C.  a  collection  highly  interesting  to  the  ecclesiasticaj 
historiaa  and  the  enlightened  christian. 

The  grand  gallery  which  leads  to  the  libraiy  termi- 
nates in  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum.  Clement 
XVI.  has  the  merit  of  having  first  conceived  the  idea  o{ 
this  museum  and  began  to  put  it  in  execution.  The 
late  Pope  I^us  VI.  continued  it  on  a  much  lai^er  scale, 
and  gave  it  its  present  extent  and  magnificence.  It 
consists  of  several  apartments,  galleries,  h^s,  and  tem- 
[des,  some  lined  with  marble,  others  paved  with  ancient 
mosaics,  and  all  filled  vrith  statues,  vases,  candelabra, 
tombs,  and  altars.  The  uze  and  prop<»:tion  of  these 
apartments,  their  rich  materials  and  furniture,  the  well 
managed  light  poured  in  upon  them,  and  the  muMpUcl- 
ty-  of  admirable  articles  collected  in  them  and  disposed 
in  the  most  judicious  and  striking  arrangement,  fill  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  with  astoni^ment  and  delight,  and 
Harm,  the  most  magnificent  and  grand  combination  that 
perhaps  has  been  ever  beheld  or  can  almost  be  imagin- 
ed- Never  were  the  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome 
hcmored  with  nobler  temples ;  never  did  they  stand  CHi 
richer  pedestals;  never   were  ratxt    glorious  domes 
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spread  over  their  heads,  or  brighter  pavements  extend- 
ed at  their  feet.  Seated  each  m  a  shrine  of  bronze  or 
marble,  they  seemed  to  look  doivn  on  a  crowd  (rf  vota- 
ries and  once  more  to  challenge  the  homage  of  man- 
kind ;  while  kbigs  and  emperors,  heroes  and  philoso- 
phers, drawn  up  in  ranks  before  or  around  them,  in- 
creased their  taste  and  formed  a  majestic  and  becoimog 
retinue.  To  augment  their  number,  excavatiois  were 
daily  made  and  generally  attended  with  success ;  and 
many  a  statue  buried  for  ages  under  heaps  of  ruins,  or 
lost  m  the  obscurity  of  some  unfrequented  desert,  was 
rescued  firom  the  gloom  of  oblivion  and  restored  to  the 
curiosity  and  admiration  of  the  public. 

But  dK  joy  of  discoveiy  was  short,  and  the  triamj^ 
of  taste  transitory  !  The  French  who  in  every  invasioa 
have  been  the  scourge  of  Italy  and  have  rivaled  or  ra- 
ther surpassed  the  rapacity  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  unparaUeted  u^fec- 
ticHi  of  the  Vatican,  tore  its  master-pieces  fh>m  their 
pedestals,  and  dragging  them  from  their  temples  of 
marble,  transported  them  to  Paris,  and  consigned  them 
to  the  dull  sullen  halls,  or  rather  stables,  of  the  Lotmre. 
But  on  this  subject  I  may  perhaps  enlarge  hereafter. 
At  present  I  shall  proceed  to  point  some  out  of  the  most 
remarkable  among  the  various  apartments  that  consd- 
tute  the  Museum  {^-Clementinura. 

Three  anti-chambers  called,  firom  their  (<XTaa  or 
from  the  statues  that  occupy  them,  //  Veitibole  Quad- 
rato,  II  Vestibolo  Rototido,  and  La  Camera  di  Bae- 
cho,  conduct  the  traveller  to  a  court  of  more  thiui  a 
hundred  feet  square,  with  a  portico  supported  by  gra- 
nite pillars  and  decorated  by  numberless  pieces  of  an- 
tiquity. Need  I  observe  that  the  principnl  amoi^ 
these  were  once  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon, 
and  the  Antinous ;  or  that  the  celebrated  Torto  aaot 
adorned  one  of  the  anti-chambers  ?  "Hiey  are  now  at 
Paris,  and  their  absence  ia  not  so  much  supplied  as 
rendered  remarkable  hf  the  casta  that  now  occupy 
their  places. 
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Next  to  this  court  is  the  SaladegU  Ammali,  a  noble 
gallery  so  called  because  furnished  with  ancient  stiilues 
of  various  animals.  This  hall  opens  at  one  end  into 
the  GalUria  de&e  Statue,  lined  on  both  sides  with  ex- 
quisite statues  both  c^  Greek  and  Roman  sculpttire, 
and  terminated  by  three  apurtments  called  the  Stanze 
deUe  Butte.  The  busts  are  placed  on  tables  or  stands 
of  ancient  workmanship,  and  generally  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  curious  marble.  Towards  the  op|>osite 
end  of  the  gallery  is  an  apartment  called  //  Gaoinetto, 
adorned  with  all  the  charms  that  the  united  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  could  bestow  up- 
(Hi  it.  Eight  pillars  of  alabaster  support  its  roof;  its 
fioor  is  formed  of  an  ancient  mosaic  of  the  brightest 
cokirs,  representing  theatrical  exhibitions  and  rural  sce- 
neiy  ;  its  ceiling  is  painted  and  displays  alternately  his- 
torical evems  and  mythol(^caI  fables.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  columns  are  filled  each  with  a  statue,  and  the 
walls  are  incrasted  with  ancient  basso  relievos  formed 
into  pannels  and  placed  in  symmetrical  arrangement. 
Different  antique  seats,  some  of  which  arc  formed  of 
blocks  of  porphyry  and  supported  by  feet  of  gilt  brass, 
dre  ranged  along  the  sides. 

An  open  gallery  forms  a  communication  between 
diis  cabinet  and  the  Stanze  deUe  Bttste  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  a  smull  anti-chamber  o]>ens  into  the 
iSoA'  degli  jImmaU.  Hence  through  a  noble  pillared 
vestibule  you  enter  the  hall,  or  rather  the  Temple  of 
the  Muses  ;  an  octagon  supported  by  sixteen  pillars  of 
Carrara  marble  with  ancient  capitals,  paved  with  an- 
cient mosaics,  representing  in  various  compartments  ac- 
ton and  theatrical  exhibitions  separated  and  bordered 
by  mosaic  The  vault  above  and  the  great  divisions  of 
the  ndes,  are  adorned  with  puintings  of  Apollo-,  the 
Muaes,  HomcF,  and  various  Poets ;  of  Minerva,  Genii, 
and  other  fibres  adapted  to  the  general  destination  of 
Hk  place.  la  the  circumference  below  rose  Apollo, 
Mnemosyne,  and  the  Muses  in  the  most  conspicuous 
stations,  and  on  elevated  and  highly  wrought  ancient 
pedestab.    The  most  celebrated  sages,  poets,  and-ort' 
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tws  of  Greece  stood  in  oxler  around,  as  wutb^tHillie 
divinities  which  had  inspired  their  immortal  stnuns : — 
a  noble  assemby  that  might  have  honored  the  lattrelled 
pinnacles  of  Parnassus  and  not  disgraced  even  the  cbud 
capt  summits  of  Olympus.  But  this  assembly  is  now 
dispersed.  The  Muses  have  been  dragged  from  dv 
light  and  spends  of  the  Vatican,  and  are  now  immured 
in  a  sepulchnil  hall,  where  a  single  window  aheda 
through  a  masdve  wall  a  few  scao^. beams  on  tbeir 
gloomy  niches.  - 

Next  to  the  Stanze  delle  Muse  is  the  Sola  Rotimda^ 
a  lofly  dome  supported  by  ten  columns  of  Carara  mar- 
ble, lighted  from  above,  and  paved  with  the  largest 
piece  of  ancient  mosaic  yet  discovered.  In  the  middle 
IS  a  vase  of  porphyry  of'^more  than  fifty  feet  in  circum- 
ference  ;  around  are  colossal  statues,  and  busts  resting 
on  half  pillars  of  porphyry  of  great  magnitude.  Tlus 
hall  indeed  is  appropriated  to  colossal  statues ;  all  its 
forms  and  omanu:nts  partake  in  some  degree  (^  their  gi- 
gantic proportions. 

From  this  Rotonda,  which  is  coopered  as  the  no- 
blest hall  in  the  Museum,  a  rich  portal  conducts  into 
the  S(da  a  Croce  Greca,  supported  by  columns,  pavol 
with  ancient  mosaic,  furnished  with  statues  and  lined 
with  basso  relievos.  One  object  here  naturally  attracts 
attention.  It  is  a  vast  sarcophagus  formed  with  its  lid 
of  one  block  of  red  porphyry,  beautifully  tx-namented 
in  basso  relievo  with  little  infknt  Cupids  employed  in 
the  vintage,  and  bordered  with  tendrils  and  arabesques. 
It  once  contained  the  ashes  of  Constantia  the  dau^iter 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  stood  fw  ages  in  her  mau- 
soleum near  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  without  the  P«ta 
Pia  or  Nomentana.  At  length  Alexander  IV.  ccm- 
vertcd  the  mausoleum  into  a  church,  and  wdered  the 
body  of  the  piincess  to  be  deported,  as  that  of  a  saint 
under  the  altar  ;  a  motive  wliicn  removes  all  imputati<m 
of  guilt  from  the  deed,  though  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent,  as  well  as  more  respectful,  to  allow  the  body 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  tomb  to  which  it  had  been 
consigned  by  the  hands  of  a  Either.    The  saFC(^iIiagua 
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long  remuned  bd  useless  ornament,  and  was  lately 
trai^oTted  to  die  Museum. 

The  Saia  a  Croce  Oreca  opens  on  a  double  staircase, 
rased  on  twoity-two  pillars  of  red  and  whiteeranite  : 
its  steps  arc  marble,  its  balustrade  bronze.  The  mid- 
dle flieht  conducts  down  to  the  Vatican  library :  the 
two  outers  lead  to  the  OaUeria  de'  Candelabri,  a  long 
galloy  divided  into  six  compartments,  separated  from 
each  other  by  columns  of  rich  marbles.  The  fumi' 
ture  of  ttus  gallery  conusts  in  Candelabra  of  different 
kinds,  all  <A  exquisite  workmanship  and  <£  the  finest 
marbles,  so  numerous  as  to  have  given  to  the  place  its 
peculiar  denomination.  With  tlKse  are  intermingled 
vases,  columns,  Egyptian  figures,  tablets,  tombs,  tri- 
pods, and  statues,  wnich  may  have  been  discovered 
idnce  the  other,  apartments  were  filled,  or  could  not 
perhaps  be  placed  to  advanta^  in  any  of  the  other 
classes. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  suite  of  apartments  a  do(» 
opens  into  the  €klleria  de*  Quadri,  containing  a  collec- 
ticKi  of  pictures  by  die  principal  masters  of  the  different 
Italian  schools.  Though  several  of  these  pieces  have  a 
ctxisiderable  degree  of  merit,  yet  they  are  inferior  to  a 
thousand  others  in  Rome,  aid  can  excite  litde  or  no 
interest  in  the  mmd  d  a  spectator  who  has  just  passed 
through  such  a  series  of  temples,  and  has  been  feasting 
his  eyes  with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpbire.  To  this  disadvantage  another  may  be  ad- 
ded, arising  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
unequalled  perfonnances  of  Ra&ello,  befcH^  which 
most  odicr  compositions,  however  great  their  merit  or 
exten»ve  their  fame,  lose  their  splendor  and  ^k  into 
obscurity.  However  a  gallery  of  pictures^  though 
certainly  not  necessary  in  the  Vatican,  may  yet  pro- 
duce a  good  efifect ;  as,  under  the  patronage  and  ac- 
tive encouragement  of  government,  it  may  gradually 
unite  on  one  spot  the  fine  specimens  now  dispersed 
over  Italy,  and  by  bringmg  the  rival  powers  of  the  two 
sisters  arts  d"  painting  and  scu^iture  into  ccmtact,,  H 
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may  concentrate  their  influence,  and  eventuiUy  pro- 
more  their  perfection. 

As  the  traveller  returns  from  these  galleries  he  finds 
on  the  left,  before  he  descends  the  abovemerttioned  stair- 
case, a  circulartemplc  of  marble  supported' by  Corinduan 
pillars  and  covered  with  a  dome.  In  the  centre,  on  a 
large  pedestal,  stands  an  antique  chariot  with  two  hor- 
ses in  bronze.  This  temple  though  on  a  smaller  scale 
yet  from  its  materials,  form  and  |xop(Hti(His,  qipeared 
to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful  apartments  of  the  Mu- 
seum and  cannot  fhil  to  excite  admiration. 

Such  is  in  part  the  celebrated  Museum  Pio-Clemen. 
tinum,  which  in  the  extent,  multiplici^,  and  beauti- 
ful disposition  of  its  atiartments,  far  surpasses  every 
etMfice  of  the  kind,  eclipses  the  splendor  of  the  galleiy 
of  Flwence  once  its  rival,  and  scorns  a  comparison 
with  the  Parisian  Museum  whose  gloomy  recesses  have 
been  decorated  with  its  plunder.  The  design  of  this 
Museum  was  first  formed  (as  I  have  already  observed 
and  the  court,  portico,  and  gallery  dotted  to  it)  and 
fitted  up  in  part  by  Clement  XIV.  (Ganginelli)  bot 
the  plan  was  enlarged  and  all  the  other  halls  and  apart- 
ments were  erected  and  furnished  by  Pius  VJ.  the  late 
pontiff.  It  would  iherefcffe  be  unbecoming,  and  indeed 
ungrateful,  to  turn  from  the  Vatican  without  payii^  a 
just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  memory  of  these  princes, 
who  in  the  time  of  distress,  when  their  income  was 
gradually  diminishing,  found  means  to  erect  suchi 
magnificent  temple  to  taste,  to  the  genius  of  antiqui^, 
and  to  the  loveliest  and  most  enga^g  of  the  aits. 
They  deserve  to  have  their  statues  erected  at  the  gntnd 
entrance  of  the  Museum,  and  the  lovere  of  the  Arts 
would  readily  agree  in  the  propriety  of  inscribmg  on  the 


**  Qaique  ni  memores,  dios  fecere  menndo." 

In  this  account  of  the  Vatican  I  have  purpose^ 
avoided  details,  and  confined  myobservationg  to  afew of 
the  principal  and  most  prominent  features,  as  my  in- 
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tention  is  not  to  give  a  fiiU  description  of  this  eel  _^ 
ted  palace,  which  would  fctm  a  separate  volume  ;  but 
merely  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  the  tra* 
yeller.  Of  the  pictures  and  statues  I  may  perhaps  speak 
hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  refer- 
mg  to  the  well-known  work  of  the  Abate  fFmkelmfm^ 
who  speaks  on  the  subject  of  statues  with  the  leariiiiig 
of  an  antiquary,  the  penetration  of  an  artist,  and  the  rap- 
ture of  a  poet. 
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Churches — General  Observations — St.  Clements — St. 
Peter  in  ftnculis — St.  Martin  and  St.  Syhester — 
St.  Laurence — St.  John  Lateran — St.  Paul  axii 
other  Patriarchal  Churches. 

From  the  palaces  we  naturally  pass  to  the  churches 
which  form  the  peculiar  glory  of  Modern  Rome,  as  the 
temples  seem  to  liave  been  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  ancient  city.  On  this  subject,  as  on  the  preceding 
article,  I  think  it  best  to  begin  by  a  i^w  general  obser- 
vations, the  more  necessary  as  the  topic  is  of  great  ex- 
tent and  much  interest ;  for  while  uie  palaces  of  Ve- 
nice and  Genoa  have  been  compared,  and  the  latter  not 
unfrequently  preferred,  to  those  of  Rome,  the  superior 
splendor  and  magnificence  of  her  churches  stand  unri- 
valled and  undisputed ;  and  in  this  respect,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  still, 

Hicc  tantilm  alias  inter  caput  extulit  urbes, 
Quantdm  leata  seient  inter  Tiburna  cupressi. 

Virg.  ScL  i. 

Addison  observes,  "  that  the  christian  antiquities  are 
so  embroiled  in  fable  and  legend,  that  one  receives  but 
litde  satisfaction  from  searching  into  them."  The  por- 
tion of  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  such  reseanies, 
depends  upon  the  taste  and  views  of  the  person  who 
makes  them  ;  for  as  to  fable  and  legend,  I  fancy  there 
is  a  sufficient  stock  in  heathen  as  well  as  in  christian  an- 
tiquity, to  puzzle  and  embroil  an  ordinary  inquirer. 
However,   notwithstanding  the  obscurity  which  -a^ 
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atad  revolutions,  ig^(Hance  at  folly,  may  have  thrown 
over  both  these  species  of  antiquity,  the  traveller  as  he 
wanders  over  the  venerable  regions  of  this  wonderful 
city  so  Umg  the  seat  of  Empire  and  Religion,  will  find 
a  sufficient  number  of  monuments,  both  sacred  and 
{Hti&ne,  to  edify  as  well  as  to  delight  an  unprejudiced 
mind.  Among  the  former  the  churches  without  doubt 
occupy  the  first  rank,  as  some  few  of  them  were  erected 
in  the  eera  of  Constantine,  and  many  may  ascribe  their 
origin  to  the  zeal  of  that  Emperor  hunself,  or  to  that  of 
his  sons  and  their  immediate  successors. 

In  these  edifices  the  constituent  and  essential  parts  re< 
main  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  period  of  erection, 
and  even  the  more  solid  and  permanent  ornaments  still 
stand  unaltered  in  their  respective  places.  From  them 
therefore  we  may  learn  with  some  certainty,  the  form 
(tf  Christian  Churches  in  the  early  ^;es,  the  position  of 
the  altar,  of  the  episcopal  chair,  and  of  the  seats  of  the 
cla^,  leather  with  the  arrangement  and  furniture 
of  the  chancel  and  the  choir.  Moreover  some  of  these 
churches  had  been  temples,  and  many  were  basilica:  or 
courts  destined  to  public  meetings,  and  may  therefore , 
contribute  not  a  little  to  give  us  clearer  ideas  of  the  size 
and  pn^rtions  of  such  building  particularly  of  the 
latter,  and  of  the  order  observed  m  the  assemblies  held 
in  them.  We  may  perhaps  from  them  be  able  to  make 
some  conjectures  relative  to  the  forms  early  established 
in  Christian  churches,  and  to  judge  how  lar  the  ancients 
may  have  thought  proper  to  transfer  the  rules  observed 
in  civil  assemblies  to  religious  congregations. 

In  the  next  place,  in  the  churches  principally  we  may 
trace  the  decUne  and  restoratitm  of  architecture,  and 
discover  thence  which  branches  of  that  art  were  ne- 
glected, and  which  cultivated  during  the  barbarous  ages. 
These  edifices  were  almost  the  only  objects  attended  to 
and  reacted  during  that  long  period,  and  as  most  of 
the  new  were  erected  on  the  plans  of  the  old,  they  be- 
came thevehicles,'if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
by  which  some  of  the  best  principles  of  Roman  archi. 
lecture  were  transmitted  to  us.    It  has  been  justly  ob- 
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served,  ^Mt  while  the  iymmeOy,  the  proportion,  Ae 
very  constituent  forms  dthc  Greek  and  Roman  orden 
were  abandoned  and  appareotty  forgotten,  the  solidity, 
the  magnitude,  and  what  is  more  remarkable^  the 
greatness  of  manner  so  much  admired  m  the  interior  of 
ancient  buildings,  were  rettuoed  and  stUl  appear  id 
many  churches  erected  in  the  darkest  intervds  ttf'  the 
nuddk  ages.  From  such  &brics  we  may  therefore  in* 
fer,  that  magnificence  and  grandeur  kmg  survived  the 
fall  of  taate,  and  that  some  reaturea  of  the  Roman  cha^ 
racter  still  continued  to  manifest  themselves  id  the 
w(M-k9  of  their  descendants,  b  spite  of  the  prevateDoy  of 
fcveign  ignorance  and  of  transalpine  bart>ansm. 

Thb  observation  relative  to  uitenial  magnificeace 
leads  to  another  which  must  have  struck  every  travd- 
Icr  t  that  in  many  churches  the  outward  form  and  em- 
bellishments  are  far  infciiiH-  to  the  inward  appearaiKcs. 
Whether  the  ancients  themselves  did  not  ^ways  p^ 
equal  attention  to  the  outside ;  or  whether  like  the  mo> 
dcm  Italians,  they  sometimes  deferred  tlie  execution  of 
the  whole  plan  for  want  of  money  or  materials ;  ot  whe- 
ther the  hirnd  of  time  or  the  more  destructive  hand  of 
war  has  torn  away  the  marble  that  covered  these  edifi- 
ces i  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  outside  of  the  Pan- 
theon and  of  Diocletian's  baths  by  no  means  corres- 
ponds with  thfir  internal  magnificence.  In  succeeding 
ages  the  disproportion  became  more  striking,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  external  ^w 
of  some  of  the  noblest  basilicre  :  as  that  of  St.  Paul's  for 
instance,  of  St.  Laurence,  and  also  that  of  St.  Sebastian, 
which  exhibits  more  the  appearance  of  a  neglected  bam 
th^m.uf  a  pa  riarchal  church.  The  same  remark  might 
have  been  applied  to  Santa  Mana  Maggiore  till  the 
reign  of  Benedict  XIV.  who  cased  it  with  Tiburtine 
stone,  adorned  it  with  a  portico  or  a  colonnade  in  fixjn^ 
and  gave  it  an  exterior  of  some  dignity,  thoi^  luat  per- 
fect nor  altogether  worthy  of  its  grand  and  splendid  in- 
terior. 

Moreover,  while  the  traveller  expects,  and  not  with- 
out rcaaon,  to  find  some  specimens  of  the  best  taste  and 
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rsst  style  cX  architecture  among  the  Roman  Churches, 
must  not  be  surprised  if  he  should  frequently  meet 
with  instances  of  the  very  reverse  in  both  respects,  and 
have  reason  too  often  to  lament  that  the  finest  materials 
have  been  thrown  away  in  the  construction  of  shapeless 
and  deformed  edifices.  To  explain  this  singular  com. 
buiation  of  good  and  bad  taste,  the  reader  has  only  to 
recollect,  that  in  Rome,  as  in  other  great  cities,  different 
fiishions  have  prevailed  at  difierent  periods,  and  that  ar- 
chitects, even  when  above  the  ignorance  «■  the  preju- 
dices of  their  age,  have  yet  been  obliged  to  submit  to 
thorn,  and  conra'm  to  the  caprice  of  their  employers. 
Be^es,  architects  in  modem  times  have  been  too  prone 
to  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  excelling  the  ancients,  by 
deviadag  from  their  footsteps,  and  of  disc:overing  some 
new  proportion,  some  form  of  beauty  unknown  to  them, 
by  varyii^  the  outlines,  and  by  trying  the  effects  of 
endless  combinations. 

Now  in  no  city  have  architects  been  more  encouraged 
and  emplOTcd  than  in  Rome,  and  in  no  city  have  they 
indulgra  their  fondness  for  (niginality  with  more  free- 
dom and  more  eflfect,  to  the  great  dei»avation  of  taste, 
and  perveraiOTi  of  the  sound  principles  of  ancient  archi- 
lecture.  Few  have  been  entirely .  exempt  from  this 
weakness,  but  none  have  abandoned  themselves  to  its 
influence  m(H%  aitirely  than  Borromini,  who,  although 
a  man  of  genius,  talent,  and  inibrmation,  has  yet  filled 
Rome  with  some  of  the  most  deformed  buildings  that 
ever  disgraced  the  streets  of  a  capital.  Such  deviations 
from  the  principles  of  the  ancients  must  appear  extra- 
ordinary every  where,  and  particularly  at  Rome,  where 
so  many  supa-b  monuments  remain  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  artist,  and  form  his  taste,  while  they  excite 
his  admiration.  In  truth,  while  the  portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon stands  preserved,  it  would  seem  by  the  genius  of 
architecture,  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  future  ge- 
nerations ;  while  it  meets  the  architect  in  every  mMnmg 
uralk,  and  challenges  his  homage  as  he  passes,  it  must 
appear  extraordinary  indeed  that  he  should  abandon  its 
sunple  yet  majestic  style,  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  con- 
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fused  and  heavy  mass  of  rich  materials,  which  may  as- 
tonish but  can  never  please  even  the  rudest  observer. 
Surely  the  double  or  triple  range  of  columns,  the  unin- 
terrupted entablature,  the  rcgiUar  pediment  unbroken 
and  unencumbered,  delight  the  eye  more  by  their  uni- 
form grandeur,  than  pillars  crowded  into  groups,  craiii- 
ces  sharpened  into  angles,  and  pediments  t^visted  into 
curves  and  fiourlshes,  which  break,  one  grand  into  many 
petty  objects,  and  can  neither  fix  tiie  s^t,  nor  arrest 
the  attention.  Yet,  while  the  former,  exemplified  in 
the  Pantheon,  is  coldly  admired  and  neglected,  the  Ut- 
ter is  become  the  prevailing  style  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture at  Rome,  and  of  consequence  over  all  Italy. 

Again,  churclies,  like  most  places  of  public  resort, 
have  their  day  of  favOT  and  of  fashion  when  they  are 
much  frequented,  and  of  course  repaired  and  deccrated 
with  care  and  magnificence.  Not  unfrequently  some 
car^nal  or  rich  prelate,  or  perhaps  the  reining  pt^tiff 
himself,  may  conceive  a  particulM-  attachment  to  some 
church  or  other,  and  in  that  case  we  may  ctHidudc,  that 
all  the  powers  of  art  will  be  employetl  in  repairing, 
adorning,  and  furnishing  the  favored  edifice.  But  this 
sunsliine  of  popularity  may  pass  away,  and  many  a  no- 
ble pile  has  been  abandoned  for  ages  to  the  care  of  an 
impoverished  chapter,  of  a  needy  incumbent,  or  of  a 
parish  thinned  by  emigration.  In  such  circumstances, 
only  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  edifice  as  is  neces- 
sary' to  protect  it  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
or  the  injuries  of  time,  and  this  care  is  generally  confin- 
ed to  the  exteritH*,  while  the  interior  is  abandoned  to 
solitude,  dampness,  and  decay. — Unfortunately  some 
of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  churches  in  Rome 
are  in  this  latter  situation  ;  whether  it  be  that  they  stand 
in  quarters  once  populous  but  now  deserted,  or  that 
churches  erected  in  modem  times,  or  dedicated  to  mo- 
dem saints,  engross  a  greater  share  of  public  attention, 
I  know  not ;  but  those  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Laurence,  St. 
Stephen,  St.  Agnes,  and  even  the  Pantheon  itself,  the 
glory  of  Rome,  and  the  boast  of  architecture,  owe  little 
or  notliing  to  modem  munificence. 
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But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  and  defects, 
there  are  few,  very  few  cluirches  in  Rome,  which  do 
not  present,  either  in  their  size  or  their  prt^xirtions,  in 
their  architecture  or  their  materials,  in  their  external  or 
internal  decoration,  something  that  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  and  excites  his  just  adnuration.  He 
tbocfore  who  delights  in  halls  of  an  immense  size  and 
exact  propCMtion,  in  lengdiening  colonnades  and  vast 
pillars  of  one  solid  block  of  porphyry,  of  granite,  of  Pa- 
rian or  Egyptian  marble  ;  in  pavements  that  glow  with 
all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  roofs  that  blaze  with 
brass  or  gold  ;  in  canvas  warm  as  life  itself,  and  statues 
ready  to  descend  from  the  tombs  on  which  they  recline ; 
will  range  round  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  find  in 
them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instructive  and  ra- 
tional amusement,  such  as  no  modem  capital  can  fur- 
nish, and  such  as  might  be  equalled  or  surpassed  by 
the  glories  of  ancient  Rome  alone. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  some  particular  churches,  and 
without  pretending  to  enter  into  very  minute  details, 
mention  only  such  circumstances  as  seem  calculated  to 
excite  peculiar  interest. 

The  church  of  St.  Clement,  in  the  great  street  that 
leads  to  St.  John.Lateran,  is  the  most  ancient  chtu'ch  in 
Rome.  It  was  built  on  the  site,  and  was  probably  at 
first  one  of  the  great  apartments  of  the  house  of  tlie  holy 
bishop  whose  tiame  it  bears.  It  is  mentioned  as  an* 
cient  ^  authors  of  the  fourth  century  (St.  Jerome, 
Pope  Zozimus,  &c.)  and  is  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  models  that  now  exist  of  the  original  form  of 
Christian  churches.  It  has  frequendy  been  repaired  and 
decorated,  but  always  with  a  religious  respect  for  its 
primitive  shape  and  feshion.  In  Iront  of  it  is  a  court 
with  galleries,  supported  by  eighteen  granite  pillars  and 
paved  with  pieces  of  shattered  mwbles,  among  which  I 
observed  several  Segments  of  beautiful  ferae  antico. 
The  pcKlico  of  the  church  is  formed  of  four  columns 
of  the  same  materials  as  tlie  pillars  of  the  gallery,  and  its 
interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  aides  by  twenty  pil- 
lars of  various  marbles.    The  choir  commences  about 
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lite  centre  of  Ae  nave,  and  extends  to  die  steps  of  the 
sanctuary ;  there  are  two  pul|nts,  called  anciendy  A.ni- 
bones,  oae  an  each  »de  of  the  choir.  A  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  sanctuary  or  chancel,  which  is  terminated 
by  a  semicircle,  in  tivt  middle  of  wl»ch  stands  the  epis- 
copal chair,  and  on  each  side  of  it  two  marble  ranges  of 
seats  border  the  walls  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
priests  ;  the  infenOT  clergy  with  the  singers  occujHcd  the 
choir.  In  front  of  the  episcc^ial  throne,  and  between  h 
and  the  choir,  just  above  the  steps  erf"  the  sanctuary, 
rises  the  altar  unencumbered  by  screots  and  conspicu- 
ous on  all  sides.  The  aisles  temunated  in  two  semidr- 
eles,  now  u^d  as  chapels  called  anciendy  Eaedne  or 
Cellse,  and  appropriated  to  private  devotion  in  prayer  or 
meditation.  Such  is  the  form  of  St.  Clemem's,  which 
though  not  originally  a  basilica,  is  evidendy  moddled 
\ipoa  such  buildings  ;  sis  may  be  seen  not  only  by  the 
description  given  of  them  by  Vitruvius,  but  also  by 
several  other  churches  in  Rome  which  lavi:^  actually 
been  basilicse,  stiU  retain  their  original  form  with  sligm 
modifications.  The  same  fom  has  been  retained  or 
imitated  in  all  the  great  Roman  churches,  and  indeed  in 
almost  all  the  cathedral  and  abbey  churches  in  Italy ;  a 
"  form  ndthout  doubt  bt  better  calculated  both  for  die 
beauty  of  perspective  and  for  the  convenience  of  public 
worship  than  the  arrangement  of  Gothic  labrics,  divi- 
ded by  screens,  insulated  by  partition.<t,  and  terminating 
in  rfoomy  chapels.* 

S.  Pietro  in  Fincoli,  so  called  from  the  chidns  vrith 
which  St.  Peter  was  bound  bodi  in  Rome  and  at  Jeru- 
salem, now  preserved,  as  is  believed,  under  the  altar, 
was  erected  about  the  year  420,  and  after  frequent  repa- 

'  I  recommend  to  my  readers  Hat  sccount  of  ancieot  charchei 
and  their  urnaments  ^ven  by  the  judicioos  uid  teamed  fUtttj. 
The  work  which  contains  it,  with  muiT  curieua  detwls  and  inter- 
esting observations,  is  entitled  I^ts  Mcairs  ties  ChreHau.  The 
perusal  uf  it  will  give  the  traveller  a  very  accurate  notion  of  the 
subject  at  Im^,  and  enable  him,  not  only  to  comprehend  what  he 
finds  written  upon  it,  but  also  to  pronounce  with  some  preciaioa 
OB  the  form  and  ornaments  of  sucn  chuKbes  at  ht  n»;  oweafter 
visit    (See  chapters  SU.  et  seq.) 
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rations  jvesents  now  to  the  eye  a  noble  hall,  MpporttA 
by  twenty  Doric  pillars  of  Parian  marble,  open  on  all 
ades,  adorned  with  some  beautiful  tombs,  and  tainlna-> 
tin^  in  a  semicircle  behind  the  altar.  It  is  pi^  that  the 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  this  edifice  was  erected  should 
have  been  perpetuated  throu^  so  many  successive  re- 
parations, and  the  arches  carried  from  piUar  to  pillar 
still  su^cd  to  appear  i  while  an  entablature,  like  that 
ot  Sl  Maria  Maggioret  would  have  concealed  the  de- 
fect and  rendered  the  otdsr  perfect  The  pillars  are  too 
&m  fiM"  D<Hic  [HtipcHticHis,  and  too  far  from  each  other  ; 
veiy  diibmt  in  this  re^>ect  from  the  DckIc  models 
still  remaining  at  Athend^  But  the  proptations  applied 
by  the  ancient  Romans  to  this  rader,  reodoed  it  m  &ct 
a  distinct  order,  and  made  it  almost  an  invention  of  their 
own.  Among  the  monuments  the  traveller  will  oot 
fail  to  observe  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble  and  of 
exqui»te  form,  on  the  left  hand ;  and  on  the  right,  the 
tomb  of  Julius  II.  indi&rent  in  itself,  but  ennobled  by 
the  celebrated  figure  of  Moses,  supposed  to  be  the 
master-piece  of  Michael  Ai^lo,  and  <»k  of  the  most 
beautiful  statues  in  the  world.* 

Not  br  fixim  iS.  Fietro  m  fmc(di  is  tiie  church  of  S* 
Martmo  and  S.  SHuestro,  fcRined  out  of  a  part  of  the 
ruins  of  the  neighbwing  baths  of  Titus,  and,  as  fiv  a» ' 
regards  the  Crypta  cm*  subterraneous  church,  as  ancient 
as  the  times  of  St.  Sylvester  and  Ctxistantine  the  Great. 
It  has,  as  will  easily  be  imagined^  undei^;one  various 
repairs,  and  is  at  nresent  one  of  the  most  beautiful  eiU- 
fices  in  Rome.  It  is  supptated  by  Corinthian  ccdumns 
of  the  finest  marbles,  beanng  not  arches  but  an  entabla- 
ture irregular  indeed  as  to  ornament,  but  of  greitt  and 
pleaunge&cL  The  walla  of  the  aisles  are  ad»ned  with 
paintings  by  the  two  Poutsms  and  much  admired  by 
connoisseurs.  The  tribuna  <x  sanctuary  b  raised  seve- 
ral steps  above  the  body  of  the  church ;  the  hig^  ahar 

*  llwodeorsotuietof  ^iipniiHpiradbjdiecontemidationof 
thii  wmderfiil  statue,  is  wdi  known,  uul  may  be  foona  ia  Ro*- 
coe'i  Ul«  excellent  work,  the  lafi  yLta  th*  IMA,  with  a  ver; 
accurate  tnnslatioii. 
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which  sUnds  immediately  abgve  the  steps  is  <^  the  most 
beautiful  fcxm  and  of  the  richest  materials.  The  paint- 
ings (Ht  the  walb  and  the  roof  arc  colored  m  ^  bri^~ 
est  yet  softest  tints  ima^^ble,  and  seem  to  shed  over 
the  whole  church  a  celestial  lustre.  Under  die  altar  a 
door  <^cxa  upon  s  marUe  staircase  leading  to  a  subterr 
raneoua  ctu^l  lined  with  stucco,  nearly  resembling 
marble,  and  adorned  with  numeruus  pillars  ui  a  vei; 
^casing  style  of  architecture^  Thence  you  pass  int« 
the  aacieoc  church,  which,  from  the  inacase  of  the 
ruins  around,  is  now  become  almost  sutHoranean :  k 
is  a  iarge  vaulted  hall,  ooce  paved  with  mosaic,  aad 
•eems  nom  the  remains,  to  have  beea  w^  fmw^ied 
with  marble  and  paimings ;  it  is  now  the  receptacle 
«f  damp  unwholesome  vapors,  that  tiiwe  the  walls,  wid 
hover  round  the  solitaty  tombs,  A  Tew  puiple  hats 
with  their  rich  tassals.  the  imugnia  of  the  dignity  of 
Cu'dinol,  suspended  fixsa  the  vaults,  and  tanusbed  with 
time  and  huntdity,  cast  a  feeble  utavailing  ray  <^ 
qilendor  on  the  monuments  of  their  departed  posses* 
sors.  The  spectator,  cautioned  by  the  chilness  of  the 
place  not  to  prolong  his  stay,  contents  himself  widt 
casting  a  truisient  gbncc  on  the  sullen  scenery,  and  re- 
turns to  the  splendid  exhibition  of  the  temple  above. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrea  in  Mente  CavaUot  by  Btr- 
mni,  though  so  small  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  chiqxi 
only,  is  so  higly  finished  and  so  richly  deccxated  that  I 
should  recommend  it  to  the  attention  t^  the  travelier  as 
peculiarly  beautiful.  It  was  forraeriy,  with  the  annez- 
ed  conviHU;,  the  proper^  of  the  Jesuits,  who  aeldora 
wanted  either  the  means  or  ihe  inolinatioa  to  iautait 
^Jendor  and  magnificence  to  their  esbblishments.  Xja- 
nrtunately  they  nave  often  displayed  more  ridies  thaa 
taste,  and  given  ther  churches  Ae  4ecomiisas  »ad  glare 
of  a  theatre,  inst^d  cf  adhering  to  the  gcJden  rule  in 
reli^Mis  archkecture,  that  (^  dtq>osing  the  best  nabe- 
rials  in  the  simplest  wder.  The  neglect  of  this  maxim 
rendcTB  the  great  church  of  the  Aaiks  (the  Oiesu) 
^MMigh  Qoakiaaediy  one  of  the  ridiest,  yet  in  my  opi- 
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nkm  &ne  of  tiie  ugliest,  because  one  of  the  most  ga  dy 
in  Rcmie. 

St.  (Wi&t  M  Tr^r^wr;  has  great  antiquity  and  much 
munificence  to  recommend  it.  It  is  supposf^d  to  have 
been  the  house  of  that  virgin  martyr,  and  they  shew  a 
bath  annexed  to  h  in  which  they  pretend  that  she  was 
beheaded.  Over  the  tomb  is  a  fine  statue,  exactly 
iqxvsenting  the  attitude  and  the  drapeiy  of  the  bo^  ai 
it  was  discovered  in  the  tomb  in  the  year  8S1 ;  such  at 
least  is  the  purpcvt  d"  the  inscription.  The  saint  is  re- 
pesenttd  as  reclining  on  her  side,  her  garments  spread 
in  easy  folds  vound  her,  and  her  neck  and  head  covered 
with  a  veil  of  so  delicate  a  texture,  as  to  allow  the  specta- 
elmost  to  discover  the  outlines  of  the  countenance,' 
The  posture  and  drapery  are  natural  as  welt  as  graceful. 
and  the  whole  Ibrm  wrought  with  such  exquisite  art, 
that  we  seem  to  behold  the  marhrred  vii^in,  not  locked 
in  the  slumbers  of  death;  but  hi  the  repose  of  innocence, 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  morning.  A  coi^rt  and  portico, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom,  lead  to  this  church, 
and  piU^  of  fine  maii>le  divide  and  aAam  it ;  but  it 
labors  under  the  defect  alluded  to  above,  and,  l^e  nu' 
ny  other  churches,  is  encumbered  with  its  own  m^ni. 
ficence. 

S,  Pietro  in  Montorio,  or  Monte  Aureo,  a  very  ap< 
cient  church,  was  onco  rems'kable  for  its  sculpture  and 
pointingB,  furnished  by  the  first  masters  in  these  two 
Dranches ;  but  many  of  the  former  have  been  brc^en  at 
displaced,  and  some  of  the  lattor  carried  off  by  the 
French  during  the  late  predatcsy  invasicm.  Among 
tiieae  is  the  femous  Transfiguration,  generally  supposed 
to  be  die  first  painting  in  the  wm'Id.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  in  a  bad  light  in  its  raig^nal  ^nation ;  but  it 
must  be  lectHIected,  that  Ba&ello  designed  it  for  that 
very  li^t;  besides,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  French  arc 
likd.y  to  place  it  in  a  better,* 

•  When  I  was  at  Paris  In  the  year  180*.  It  had  been  withdrtwa 
from  the  nllerr,  and  wu  intended  for  vie  chapel  of  one  of  the 
Ibst  consoI'sMaacc*.  If  n  Out  of  VeraaUles  the  light  be  not  too 
fltroBg,  the  TniM%uration  may  appear  to  adTant^;e,  as  the  ar- 
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In  die  middle  of  the  IHde  square^  ianaeA  by  tbc 
cloister  of  tlie  convent  beloi^:^  to  the  church  of  St. 
Pittro  wil/tmAina,  isachapelinthefbrmof  ananuent 
temple  ;  round,  supported  by  ^xteen  pillars,  and  at)wii- 
ed  with  a  dome.  It  is  tiie  work  of  Bramante,  and 
much  admired.  It  would,  methinks,  have  been  mtve 
beautiful  if  the  arclutect  had  copied  itte  Greek  models, 
or  adopted  the  propcHtions  of  the  temple  of  7\vo&  o£  a 
umilar  form.  Besides  the  lantern  that  crowns  the  dome, 
<»-  ratlio*  terminates  tlie  cella,  is  by  much  too  large  for 
die  edifice,  and  seems  to  crush  it  by  its  weight.  Yet 
the  colonnade,  such  is  the  effect  of  pillars,  gives  this 
Ettle  temple,  with  all  its  defects,  an  antique  and  noble 
appearance.t 

Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  or  Basilica  CaSxti,  is  a 
very  andent  church,  supposed  to  have  been  oa^aaiiy 
built  by  Pope  Calixtus,  about  the  year  220.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Julius  I.  in  the  year  340,  and  has  ^ce  under- 
gone various  repiurs,  and  received  of  course  many  im- 
provements. ItB  bold  portico  and  its  nave  are  suppcnt- 
ed  by  ancient  pillars,  some  of  red,  some  of  Uack  gra- 
nite, all  of  diflerent  orders  and  difierent  dimensions ;  the 
entablature  also  is  composed  of  the  shattered  remains  of 
various  ancient  cornices ;  and  indeed  the  whole  edifice 
seems  an  extraordinaiy  assemblage  of  ordors,  prop(nr-' 
tions,  and  materials.  However,  it  exhibits  a  certain 
greatness  of  mumer  in  the  wAo/r,  that  never  &ils  to 
cover  defects  b  the  detail,  and  its  general  appearance  is 
bold  and  majestic.  Its  vault  and  chapels  are  adorned 
with  several  beautiful  paintit^  by  AwitmcAtno,  and 
other  great  masters.  The  square  before  ttus  churdi  is 
watered  by  a  handsome  fountain,  perhaps  the  most  an- 
cient in  Rome,  as  it  was  opened  by  Adrian  I.  about  the 
year  7P0,  and  restcncd  and  (xnamented  by  Clement  XII. 

chitectarfrind  decoratisiu  of  the  chipel,  the  best  I  heve  seen  be- 
yond the  Alps,  are  not  perbept  kttogether  vaworth;  of  coatribttt- 
iDg  U  dUplaiy  the  beuitiea  of  such  a  master'pisce. 

f  'DtiB  ediGce  is  introduced  into  the  Cartoon  tiiat  repreaents 
St  Paul  peaching  at  Athens,  and  is  nven  with  cansiderithle  a&< 
cwacy. 
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S.  Grisogmo,  a  very  ancient  church,  asctibed  origi- 
nally to  Constantine,  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
cdumns  of  granite,  porj^yry ,  and  a^iaster,  that  support 
its  nave  and  choir. 

S.  Giavamu  e  Paolo  is  equally  ancient,  and  still  more 
splendidly  furnished  with  pillars  and  antique  omMnents. 

S.  Gregorio  Magna  is  remarkable  because  erected  by 
the  celebrated  pontift',  whose  name  it  bears,  on  the  very 
site  of  tus  own  house,  the  re^ence  of  the  Anician  &• 
mily.  The  church,  with  the  ctmvent  adioining,  was 
by  Its  founder  dedicated  under  the  title  of  St.  Andrew, 
a  title  which  was  gradually  lost,  and  replaced  by  that 
of  St.  Gregwy.  This  fabric  has  undei^ne  several 
changes,  and  though  rich  in  materials,  has,  from  the 
bad  taste  vnth  whidi  those  changes  have  been  conduct- 
ed, but  little  claim  to  our  admiration.  There  are  three 
chapeb  within  the  precincts  of  the  convent,  or  rather 
annexed  to  the  church,  one  of  which  is  ennobled  by  the 
rival  exertions  of  Guido  and  Dominichitto,  who  have 
here  brought  their  productions  into  contact,  and  left 
the  delighted  cotmoisseur  to  admire,  and  if  be  dare,  to 
decide  tne  point  of  pre-eminence.  As  these  paintings 
are  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  they  remain  ;  but  every 
article  that  could  possibly  be  removed  from  the  church 
and  ks  dependent  chapeis,  were  carried  off  by  the  Po- 
lish  le^on,  which,  durmg  the  French  invasion,  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  convent.  So  tar  indeed  did  this  regular 
banditti  carry  their  love  of  plunder,  as  to  tear  away  the 
iron  bars  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  church  and  clois- 
ters, in  order  to  strengthen  them  and  to  counteract  the 
acti<Hi  of  the  vaults ;  so  that  it  was  considered  as  danger- 
ous to  walk  in  them,  as  their  fell  was  expected  every 
hour. 

The  classical  reader  would  not  pardon  a  traveller  who 
should  pass  over  in  silence  the  church  where  the  ashes 
of  Tasso  repose.  This  poet,  the  next  in  rank  and  in 
£ime  to  Vir^  died  in  we  convent  of  St.  Onofrio^  was 
buried  without  pomp,  and  lay  for  many  years  among 
the  vulgar  dead,  without  a  monument  or  even  an  mscrip- 
tUm  over  his  remwis.    Few  poets  have  received  monu- 
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mental  honOTs  immediatety  an  their  demise.  Their 
fame  has  seldom  taken  its  full  range,  or  sunnouDted 
the  difficulties  which  envr  throws  m.  its  Vfsy  durii^ 
their  lifetime  ;  to  pay  due  noinage  to  their  genius,  and 
g^ve  to  their  memory  alt  that  man  can  give  to  the  illus- 
trious dead,  sepulchral  distinction,  is  generally  the  task 
of  an  impartial  and  grateful  posterity.  Upon  Has  occa- 
aon  however  it  was  neither  envy  nor  inmfierence,  but 
fnendship  alone  that  deprived  use  Italian  poet  of  the 
honors  due  to  his  merit.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
the  fathers  of  the  covent  of  St.  Onofno,  aitd  many  per< 
sons  of  distinction,  particularlv  the  celebrated  Manao, 
the  friend  and  panegyrist  oi  Milton,  {»«ssed  forward 
with  generous  emulation  to  execute  die  honorable  work : 
but  the  Cardinal  Cintfao  Medici,  the  patrt»i  of  the  poet 
in  his  latter  days,  considered  the  erection  of  a  becoming 
monument  as  a  duty  and  an  honor  peculiarly  appropriat- 
ed to  himself,  and  though  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
defer  the  discharge  of  the  friendly  office  year  after  year, 
yet  he  never  could  be  induced  to  aUow  any  other  per- 
son to  fulfil  it  in  his  stead.  Death  however  deprived 
him  of  the  honor  of  erecting  a  tomb  to  Tasso :  and  to 
the  Cardinal  Bevilacqua  alone,  is  the  pul^c  indebted 
for  the  present  monument  rather  decent  than  magtufi- 
cent,  with  a  short  inscription.  Every  Enj^iA  travel, 
ler  who  feels  the  sublimity  of  Milton,  and  knows  how 
much  the  British  bard  owes  to  the  Tuscan  poet,  will 
hasten  to  the  church  of  St.  Onqfiw,  and  at  the  tomb  of 
Torquato  Tasso,  hail  the  muse  diat  im^Mred  their  rival 
strains. 

Ch«  di  udnchi  allori 
Non  circondi  1&  fronte  in  Heliconti 
Ms  8U  ne  Cielo  infra  i  be«ti  obori 
H«  di  Btelle  immgrUli  aiirea  corona ! 


S.  Sebastimo,  a  church  erected  by  Constantine  in 
memory  of  the  celebated  martyr  whose  name  it  bears, 
has  a  handsome  pcnlico  and  contains  some  good  pic- 
tures and  paintings.    It  is  however  moK  remarkable 
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ibr  being  tlie  principal  entnuice   into  Uie  catacombs 
wluch  lie  in  its  neighboiiiood.  , 

The  catactHnbs  are  subteiranean  Greets  or  galleries, 
from  four  to  c%ht  feet  in  be'^ht,  from  two  to  five  in 
breadth,  extending  to  an  immoise  and  almost  unknown 
length,  and  branching  out  into  various  walks.  The 
confusion  occa^oned  by  the  intersection  of  these  galle- 
ries resembles  that  of  a  labyrinth,  and  renders  it  difficult, 
and  without  great  precautiui,  dangerous  to  penetrate  iar 
into  their  reoesses.  The  catacombs  were  originally 
excavated  La  order  to  find  that  earth  or  sand  called  at 
jHCaent  puxzolana,  and  supposed  to  form  the  best  and 
most  lasting  cement.  Th^  followed  the  direction  of 
'  the  vein  of  sand,  and  were  abandoned  when  that  was 
exhausted,  and  oftentimes  totally  foi^tten.  Such 
lone,  unfrequented  caverns  afibrded  a  most  commodi- 
ous retreat  to  the  christians,  during  the  persecutions  of 
the  three  first  centuries.  In  them  therefwe  they  held 
their  assemblies,  celebrated  the  holy  mysteries,  and  de- 
posited  the  remains  of  their  martyred  brethren.  For  the 
latter  purpose  they  employed  niches  in  the  sides  of  the 
wall,  placed  there  the  body  with  a  vial  filled  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyr,  or  peihaps  some  of  the  instruments 
of  his  execution,  and  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  niche 
with  thin  liricks  or  tiles.  Sometimes  the  name  was 
inscribed  with  a  ward  ca  two  importing  the  belief  and 
hopes  of  the  deceased ;  at  other  times  a  cross  or  the 
initials  of  the  titles  of  our  Saviour  interwoven,  were  the 
only  marks  employed  to  certify  that  the  body  enclosed 
belonged  to  a  christian.  Several  bodies  have  been' 
found  without  any  inscripticHi,  mark,  or  indication  of 
name  or  profession.  Such  may  have  belonged  to  Pa- 
gans, as  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  cavities  were 
used  as  burial  places*  bef(H%  as  well  as  durii^  (he  age- 

*  A  StmA  cenetaT  was  diflcorerad  on  the  Via  Portaenu*:- 
it  was  onumented  wioi  vuioiu  paintiDKB,  in  one  of  which  wu^ 
•een  the  eolden  candleitick  euwtly  in  ue  same  fcnin  as  that  in 
thaarch  Mlltus.  An  inscription  containing  the  word  CTNAmr 
.  •  >  •  BccBta  to  tiMw  Aat  it  had  been  emplojed  as  a  place  of 
worBhip. 
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of  persecutions.  It  is  impossiUe  to  range  over  these 
v^t  repositories  of  the  dead,  these  walks  of  horror  and 
desolation,  widtout  sentiments  of  awe,  veneratiwi,  and 
almost  of  terrcN:.  We  seemed  on  entering  to  descend 
into  the  regions  of  the  departed,  wrapped  up  in  the  im- 
penetrable gloom  of  the  grave. 

— ^  M«rc«nteg  intuB  tenebne,  paUensque  sab  antris, 

Longft  nocte  situB qao 

Non  roetuunt  emittere  manea. 

Independent  of  these  imaginary  terrors,  the  dan^  air 
and  fetid  exhalations  warn  the  curious  traveller  to 
abridge  his  stay  and  hasten  to  the  precincts  of  day.* 

*  llie  armaria  extra  Portam  Esquilinam  are  nentianed  by 
Cicero  (Pro  Cluentio  13j  as  the  scene  of  a  boirible  murder,  mt 
circumstances  of  which  he  relates ;  and  Nero  it  seems  was  adm- 
ed  to  coDceat  himself  for  a  time  iaone  of  tiitarttmruB^hut  r^ia- 
edto  go  under  ground  while  alive.  ^Suetonias :  Nero  48)  EuBe- 
biu9  represents  the  Emperor  Coastantine  as  alludinK  to  them, 
aod  frequeat  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  writers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  century.  Frudentius  describes  them  with  p«at  accura- 
racj  and  minuteneas. 

Hand  procul  extremo  cnlta  ad  pomeria  vallo 

Mersa  latebrosia  crjpta  patet  foveis 
Hujus  io  occultum  graatbus  via  prona  reflem 

Ire  per  anfractusluce  latente  docet  j 
Frimas  namque  tbres  stunmo  tenus  intrat  hiatn, 

lUastratque  dies  liminaVeetibuH. 
Inde  ubi  progresBU  facili  nigrescere  visa  est . 

Nox  obscnra  loci  per  gpecus  ambiguuro, 
Occurrant  celsis  immenaa  foramina  tectia, 

Qase  iaciunt  claros  antra  super  radios. 
Quamlibet  aDci|Htea  texant  hinc  inde  recesiui, 

Arcta  sub  umbrosis  atria  porticibua : 

Attamen  eiciai  suhter  cava  TiBCera  montis 

Crebra  terebrato  fornice  lux  penetrat; 

Sic  dator  abaentis  per  ^ubterranea  solis 

Cemere  Ailgorem  lumimbnsque  fniL 

F^Sepki  He Bmuto mpfdito.  ■ 
The  lively  account  which  St  Jerom  gives  of  these  cemetmies  is 
not  less  minute.  Uum  essem  Romte  puer  et  liberalibos  studiis 
emdirer,  solebam  cum  ceteris  ejttsdem  tetatis  et  propositi,  die- 
bus  dominicis  sepalora  apostolorom  et  martymm  circumire,  crebo- 
qne  cryptas  ingredi,  que   in  terraruu  fKvfu&do  defosMCf  ex 
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The  church  of  Madonna  del  Sole  is  the  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  stripped  of  its  whole  entablature,  curtailed 
of  its  full  height  by  the  rai^g  of  the  groiuid  which 
covers  the  lower  part  of  the  pillars,  and  di^gured  by  a 

vtraque  pftrte  ingredientium  per  p&rietes  habent  corpora  se[Hitto- 
rum;  etita  obscura  sunt  omnia  utpropemodum  illud  prophedcum 
compleatur:  deseendatit  in  infamum  mventes  ;  et  raro  desuper  lu- 
men admisBum  horrorem  temperet  tenebranim,  nt  aon  tarn  fenes- 
tram  ^uam  foramen  demisgi  luminisputeB;  rursumque  pedetentin 
acceditur*  et  cava  nocte  circamdatia  illud  Virgilianum  proponitur. 
Horror  ubkjue  animos  nmnl  ipsa  ailentia  terreQt. 

8.  Bienm.  in  Exak. 
The  nninber  of  the  cemeteries  or  catacomba  is  very  great,  as 
there  are  more  than  thirty  known  and  distingiuiBhed  by  lurticular 
appellations,  such  as  Cemeterium  Calixti — Lucinee — ^Felicia  et 
Adaucti,  &c.— In  several,  the  halls  or  opener  spaces  are  painted. 
Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den— Jonas  emerging  from  the  Jaws  of  the 
Whale-^and  the  Good  Shepherd  bearing  a  Lamb  on  his  shouldera, 
seem  to  have  been  the  favorite  subjects.  The  latter  recurs  of- 
fener  than  anj  ot])er,  and  generally  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
place.  Some  of  these  decorations  are  interesting;  and  giveapleas- 
ine  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  while  others  occasionally 
cdiibit  an  affecting  representation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Of  the  former  kind  is  a  puntinz  on  a  vaulted  ceiling  in 
the  cemetery  of  PontianuB  |  in  a  circle  in  the  centre  appears  the 
Good  Shfpherd— in  the  corners  four  figures  of  Angels— on  the 
sides  the  lour  Seasons.  Winter  is  represented  by  a  youth  hold- 
ing  some  sticks  iu  his  right  hand  and  extending  it  towards  a  vase 
with  a  Hame  rising  from  it :  in  his  led  he  bears  a  lighted  torch  :  I 
withered  tree  stands  in  the  back  ground.  Spring  is  signified  by 
a  boy  on  one  kuee,  as  if  he  had  just  taken  up  a  lamb  which  ha 
supports  widi  one  hand  i  in  the  oth»  he  holds  a  lily  :  the  scene 
is  a  garden  lud  out  in  r^Iar  walks :  near  the  bwder  ef  one  <rf 
theae  walks  stands  a  tree  in  fiill  ftdia^  Summer  appean  as  a 
man  in  a  tunic,  with  a  round  hat  on  his  head  in  the  act  of  reap- 
ing ;  the  sickle  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  used  in  England.  Au- 
tamn  is  depicted  as  a  youth  applying  a  ladder  to  a  tree,  round 
which  twines  a  luxuriuit  vine.  AW  tneae  compartments  are  din* 
ded  by  garlands  and  uabesques.  Of  the  latter  speciea  of  repre- 
sentation, we  have  an  instanee  in  a  painting  which  presents  a  hu- 
man figure  immened  up  to  the  middle  in  a  boiling^  caldron,  witii 
his  hands  joined  before  ais  breast,  and  his  eyes  raued  to  heaven 
as  if  in  ardent  supplication.  The  three  chiloren  in  the  flantea  oc- 
cur frequently,  and  probaiily  allude  to  the  same  gut^ecL  An 
inscription  placed  over  one  of  these  scenes  of  martynlom  is  af* 
fectii^;-  0  tempera  iniiiusta,  quibus  inter  sacra  et  vota  ne  in  ca* 
VOL.  I.  42 
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most  preposterous  roof.  Tbe  cell  and  pillars  of  white 
marble  remain,  but  the  latter  are  almost  lost  in  a  wall 
drawn  from  column  to  column,  and  filling  up  the 
whole  intermediate  space.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  when  this  edifice  was  fitted  up  for  a  church,  it  was 
not  restored  to  its  origTial  form  and  beauty ;  which 
might  have  been  done  with  less  expense  and  difficulty, 
than  were  necessary  to  erect  the  irall  and  raise  the  roof 
which  I  have  just  censured.  It  is  indeed  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  materials  require  for  such  a  restoration, 
that  is  the  fragments  oC  tbe  frieze,  architrave,  and  cor- 
nice, might  be  found  round  the  bases  of  the  pillars,  as 
they  may  form  part  of  the  mass  of  ruins  which  has  rais- 
ed tbe  present  so  much  above  the  level  of  the  ancient 
pavement.  But  this  singular  want  of  taste  appears,  if 
possible,  more  conspicuous  in  two  other  instances. 
The  temple  of  r  ortuna  Virilis,t  how  the  church  of 
'  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  is  one  of  the  few  monuments 
that  still  remain  of  the  Eera  of  the  Roman  Republic.  It 
is  of  the  Ionic  6rder,  and  its  proportions  and  form  are 

i'ustly  admired.  -Its  portico  was  originally  supported 
ly  four  pillars,  and  its  sides  adorned  with  twice  as  ma- 
ny half  columns.  It  was  converted  into  a  church  in 
the  ninth  centun',  and  long  retained  a  considerable 
sliare  of  its  primitive  beaut}'.  When  it  was  reduced  to 
its  present  degraded  state  I  camiot  precisely  determine, 
but  I  believe  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.    It  is  said  to  have  been,  when  repaired,  in  a  niin- 

venufl  qaidem  ulvari  poasamui  . . .  Quid  miwriu  vita  . . .  qnid 

morte cam  ab  amicU  et  parentibus  sepeliri  nequeanl.— -Be- 

verd  wvrds  are  i^literated.  Be§idea  these  representations  there 
are  maoj  detached  fia;ureB,  all  aUnding  to  religiova  and  ChristiaD 
leelia^  auch  ae  andyira,  palms,  vaMS  cxfa^ng  incaaae,  ahips* 
and  portraits  of  different  apostles.  Tlie  draaeea  are  often  curi- 
oM,  and  bwder  upon  some  ornaments  atill  in  ose  in  Italy,  aacli 
as  the  cap  of  the  Dt^e  of  Venice  ;  the  tunica  and  trowsen  so 
common  in  the  soath,  &c.  &c.  The  tallage  of  the  inscriptiona 
is  probaUy  the  colloquial  I^tin  of  the  tinea,  at  leaat  in  man^  in- 
■tancN,  and  smnetinies  approaches  Jtrj  near  to  modern  Italian. 
t  There  are  doubts  as  to  die  real  appellation  of  this  temple, 
but  all  agree  in  its  antiquity. 
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ous  state :  though  that  were  the  case,  it  was  less  iTiffi- 
cuh  to  preserve  than  to  aher  its  principal  features. 
The  latter  however  has  been  done.  The  wall  that  sepa- 
rated the  CelJa  from  the  Vestibule  was  removed,  and 
rebuilt  between  the  pillars  of  the  portico,  and  windows 
were  opened  between  the  half  columns  on  one  of  the 
sides.  By  these  means  a  small  space  was  added,  and 
more  light  was  given  to  the  interior,  but  the  proportions 
and  beauty  were  not  a  little  impaired. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda.  The  name  of  this  churdi, 
placed  as  it  is  in  the  Fcnttm,  and  situated  amidst  a  most 
wcMMlerful  display  of  Roman  grandeur,  is  alone  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation  to  the  attention  of  the  traveller  ; 
but  this  recommendation  acquires  double  weight  whai 
we  learn  that  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  portico  of  the  temple, 
cxceptmg  the  pediment  and  part  of  the  walls,  remams. 
The  order  is  Cormthian ;  and  the  whole  might  have 
been  restored  without  difficulty  to  its  original  fwrn. 
But  instead  of  following  this  process  which  the  state  <^ 
the  ruia  almost  forced  upon  the  architect,  he  has  erec- 
ted a  frontispiece  behind  the  pillars,  of  proportiwis, 
size,  and  order  totally  different ;  of  two  stories  so  con- 
trived, that  the  cornice  of  the  first  does  not  reach  even 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  before  it,  while  the  second  ris- 
es far  above  them,  and  exhibits  on  high,  as  if  in  tri- 
umph over  good  taste,  its  barbarous  twisted  pediment. 

such  instances  of  ignorance  or  stupidity,  such  pre- 
posterous and  misshapen  edifices,  would  suiprize  us 
even  at  Const^itino^  where  almost  every  monument 
of  ancient  m^pificenee  has  long  since  perished,  and 
every  recollection  of  ancient  taste  is  obliterated ;  but  in 
Rome,  where  so  many  superb  modeb  still  present 
themselves  to  our  consideration,  wh«%  all  the  arts  and 
particularly  architecture  are  honored  and  cultivated  with 
so  much  success,  we  behold  them  with  astonishment 
and  almost  with  horror.  But  neither  censure,  nor  ex> 
pcrience,  nor  disappointment  can  deeer  vain  and  incon- 
aderate  architects  fiwn  fruitless  atteoi^  to  improve 
upon  the  works  of  the  ancients,  or  cure  them  of  their 
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partialiQr  to  capricious  combinations  that  have  hkherto 
invariably  terminated  in  deformity.  Toniani,  for  he  I 
believe  was  the  mason  who  built  the  modem  part  of  the 
church  of  St.  Jjorenzo  in  Miranda,  probably  ima^ned 
that  his  new  frontispiece,  with  its  two  contracted  stories, 
its  petty  pilasters,  and  its  grotesque  entablature,  would 
fix  the  attention  of  the  public  at  once,  and  totally 
eclipse  the  simple  majesty  of  the  colonmde  before  it. 
Vain  hopes !  The  stately  portico  of  Antoninus  still 
attracts  every  eye  and  challenges  universal  admiration  ; 
while  the  modem  additioD  is  condemned  as  often  as  no- 
ticed and  ranked  among  the  monuments  of  a  tasteless 
and  semi-barbarous  age. 

It  is  not  my  intentitai  at  present  to  describe  the 
churches  beyond  the  walls :  and  of  several  within, 
whicii  bear  the  names  ch-  are  supposed  to  be  formed  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  ten^iles,  I  shall  say  but  little,  as 
they  do  not  exhibit  the  least  vesti^  of  antiquity.  Such 
is  ^ra  CceU,  on  the  CapitoUne  htlt  supposed  by  many 
authors  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  temple  c^  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  :  such  also  is  Santa  Afaria  sapra  Minerva,  re- 
p(nted  to  have  been  formerly  the  temple  of  that  God- 
dess ;  neither  of  which  have  a  particular  claim,  unless 
Aeir  titles  be  considered  as  such,  to  our  attention.* 
We  shall  now  therrfcre  proceed  to  the  greater  churdi- 
es,  under  which  appellation  I  include  the  pantheon  and 
Ao  Seven  Patriarchal  BasUicie,  so  called  because  they 
are  the  cathedrals  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  who  officiates 
in  them  on  certain  festivals,  and  reserves  the  high  altar 
entirely  to  himself.  These  seven  churches  are,  St. 
Laurence  (furori  delle  muraj  St.  Sebastian,  -Santa 
Croce,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  or  the  OasiHat  lAherina, 
St.  Paul  ffuori  delie  muraJ  St,  John  Lateran,  or  the 

*  The  tnveller  shonlit  visit  the  churches  th&t  bdong  to  par- 
ticular nations  &ud  orders,  and  are  coasidered  as  their  respective 
mothercharches^becaDsenotonly  French,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
but  Greeks,  Armenians,  Cophts  or  E^jptians,  and  even  East 
Indians  and  Qiinese  have  their  colleges  and  charches.  Tin  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  religious  order*.  Several  interestiiig  par- 
ticalarities  that  indicate  the  character  of  these  nations  and  booies,- 
may  be  observed  in  thur  respective  establishments. 
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BasiHea  tateranensis,  St.  Peter,  or  the  BastUca  Fati- 
cana.  These  temples  are  all  of  great  antiquity,  and  if 
we  except  St.  Sebastian,  of  great  magnificenoe.  But  to 
be^  with  the  pantheon. 

The  square  of  the  Pandieon,  or  Piazza  dfUa  SoUmda, 
is  adorned  with  a  fountain  and  an  obelisk,  and  terminat- 
ed by  the  ptrtico  of  Agrippa.  This  noble  colon- 
nade consists  of  a  double  range  of  Corinthian  pillars  of 
red  granite.  Between  the  middle  columns,  which  are 
a  little  ftrther  removed  from  each  odter  than  the  others, 
a  passage  opens  to  the  brazen  portals  which,  as  they  un- 
fold, expose  to  view  a  circular  hall  of  immense  extent, 
crowned  with  a  lofty  dome,  and  lighted  solely  fittm 
above.  It  is  paved  and  lined  with  marble.  Its  cor- 
luce  of  white  marble  is  supported  by  sixteen  columns 
and  as  many  pilasters  of  Gtallo  antwo  :  in  the  circum- 
ference there  are  eight  niches,  and  between  these  niches 
ate  eight  ahars  adorned  each  with  two  pillars  of  less 
size  but  of  the  same  materials.  The  niches  were  an- 
ciently occupied  by  statues  of  the  great  deities ;  the  in- 
termediate  altars  served  as  pedestals  for  the  inferior 
powers.  The  {»^^>ortions  of  this  temple  are  admiraUe 
for  the  efTect  intended  to  be  produced ;  its  he^ht  beii^ 
equal  to  its  diameter,  and  its  dome  not  an  ov^  but  an 
exact  hemisphere. 

Such  is  the  Pantheon,  the  most  noble  and  perfect 
specimen  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence  that  time 
teis  spared,  or  the  ancients  could  mve  wished  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity.  '  It  has  served  in  fact  as  a  lesson  and  a 
model  to  succeeding  generations ;  and  fo  it  C<xistanti- 
nople  is  indebted  for  Santa  Sophia,  and  to  it  Rome  or 
radier  the  Wwld  owes  the  unrivalled  dome  of  the 
Vatican.  I  need  not  infbrm  my  reader  that  the  body 
of  the  Pantheon  is  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  to  he 
of  republican  architecture,  and  of  course  more  ancient 
than  the  portico  which,  as  its  inscription  imports,  was 
erected  by  Agrippa  about  thirty  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian sera.  But  whether  the  temple  was  built  at  the 
.  same  time,  at  perhaps  one  hundred  years  before  its  pw- 
tico,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  as  it  is  on  the  whole 
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the  most  ancient  edificx  that  bow  rentKans  in  a  state  oT 
full  and  almost  perfect  {vesemttion.  It  has,  it  is  troe, 
ondei^one  various  chuiges  from  pillage  and  repara- 
tions ;  but  these  changes  have  been  con&ied  entirdy 
to  the  decorations.  It  was  first  altered  by  Domttian  and 
afterwards  repaired  by  Severus.  The  pillars,  pilasters, 
and  marble  Iming  ren»ain  nearly  as  they  were  placed  by 
the  latter.  It  was  phmdered  of  pit  of  its  bronze 
ornaments,  among  which  some  authors  rank  its  brazen 
doors,  by  Genseric  the  Vatxlal  mcHiarch  of  Africa,  and 
afterwards  more  completely  stripped  of  all  its  met^ 
decorations  by  Constantine,  the  grandson  of  Hcracfioi, 
in  the  seventh  centuiv-  This  semi-barbarian  Empcnt 
is  represented  by  indignant  antiquaries  as  the  greatest 
scourge  that  ever  visited  Rome,  and  is  said  to  tave 
committed  more  excesses,  and  done  more  miaclnef  to 
the  city  during  a  short  stay  of  seven  days,  than  the 
©oths  or  Vandals  during  their  repeated  hostile  sp- 
proaches  or  long  established  dominion. 

The  Pantheon  was  converted  into  a  church  by  Tope 
Boniface  IV.  about  the  y^ear  609,  and  has  since  that  pe- 
riod attracted  the  attention  and  enjoyed  the  patraafp 
of  various  pontiffs.  But  though  much  has  been  dme 
fcH-  the  support  and  embellishment  of  ttus  e^cc,  yA . 
much  is  still  wanting  in  order  to  restore  to  it  all  its  rio> 
ry.  The  pavement  should  be  repaired,  the  marfafe  no- 
ing  of  the  attic  replaced,  and  above  all,  the  pumdft^ 
the  dame  gilt  or  edged  with  brcmze.  The  wUt  vf 
some  such  decoration  gives  it  a  white,  naked  ^pCMS- 
aiice,  very  opposite  to  the  mellow  tints  of  the  vmStm 
marUes  that  cast  so  rich  a  glow  over  the  fewer  pgL 
Yet  let  not  the  traveller  complain,  if  even  in  this  nag- 
nificent  monument  he  shall  find  that  his  cspectatkxB 
surpass  the  reality,  and  that  his  &ncy  has  thrown  aronid 
the  Pantheon  an  imaginary  splendor.  He  must  not  ex- 
pect to'  find  in  it  the  freshness  of  youth.  Years  pas 
not  in  vain  over  man  ch-  his  wock.& ;  they  may  so>b» 
times  q>are  proportion  and  ^rminetry,  but  beau^  nl 
grace,  whedier  in  the  marble  portico  or  in  the  hunMi 
KH-m,  soon  yield  to  thdr  touch  and  vanish.  Twenty 
ages  have  now  rolled  over  the  Pantheon,  and  if  diey 
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have  not  crushed  its  dorae  in  their  passage,  tbef  htTe 
at  least  imprinted  their  traces  in  sullen  grandeur  on  its 
walls  ;  they  have  left  to  it  all  its  primeval  proportions, 
but  they  have  gradually  stript  it  of  its  ornaments,  its 
leaves  of  acvithus  and  its  glossy  colors.  Perhaps  these 
marks  of  antiquity  and  this  venerable  tint  which  time 
alone  can  shed  over  edifices,  rather  increase  than  dimi- 
ni^  its  majesty  by  adding  to  its  justly  admired  form, 
that  which  no  architect  can  bestovr,  the  charms  of  re. 
collection,  and  the  united  interest  of  age  and  disaster. 
Thou^  the  Pantheon  probably  owes  it9  preserva- 
tion to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  converted 
into  a  church,  yet  I  know  not  whether  it  be  altogether 
well  calculated  for  that  purpose.  A  circular  hiill,  if 
consecrated  to  the  offices  of  religion,  requires  that  the 
altar  should  be  in  the  centre^  a  position  which  it  cannot 
occupy  in  the  Pantheon,  owing  to  the  aperture  perpen- 
dicularly over  it.  A  round  temple  is  not,  even  when 
arranged  to  the  best  advantage,  nearly  so  suitable  or 
commodious  for  a  christbn  assembly  as  the  Basilica, 
with  its  corresponding  aisles,  elevated  chancel,  and  semi- 
circular termination.  Leaving  therefore  to  the  Pan-' 
theon  its  principal  character  of  a  temple,  I  would  set 
it  apart  as  a  mausoleum  sacred  to  the  memwy  and  re- 
mains of  persons  eminently  distinguished,  by  great  ta- 
lentsandsplendidpublic  virtues;  of  that  classof  worthies 
whom  Virgil  places  in  Elysium  and  ranks  among  demi- 
gods and  heroes.  In  the  centre  might  arise,  on  a  lofty 
pedestal  of  steps,  an  altar  of  black  marble  destined  sole- 
ly for  the  service  of  the  dead  supporting  a  cross  of  ala- 
baster half  veiled  in  brazen  drapery.  At  the  comers  of 
the  altar  four  antique  candelabra  might  pour  a  stream  of 
solemn  light  on  the  funeral  scene  around.  The  mo- 
numents might  occupy  the  niches,  line  the  wall,  and 
when  numerous,  rise  in  circles  around  the  centre. 
However  as  the  number  of  personages  who  deserve 
the  honor  of  a  public  funeral  is  small,  a  length  of  time 
would  elapse,  periiaps  many  centuries,  before  the  nich' 
06  would  be  filled,  or  the  pavement  encumbered  with 
sarcophagi.    The  arrangement  here  described  is  <mly 
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an  exten^oa  of  that  which  has  actually  taken  place,  as 
the  Pantheon  contuns  at  {present  the  tombs  (»-  rather 
the  busts  of  several  di^mguished  characters,  among 
which  are  the  celebrated  antiquary  Winckebmm,  Metas- 
tasio,  Mettgs,  Pousin,  Hmmbal,  Caraccit  zx\A  Raffaelo 
himself.  Two  musicians  also,  CoreSi  and  Sacchim^ 
have  been  admitted  to  the'  honors  of  the  Pantheon.* 

On  the  Fia  Tibertina,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  gate 
once  of  the  same  name,  now  more  frequendy  called 
Porta  (h  S.  Lorenzo,  st^ids  the  Basilica  of  that  mamx, 
erected  over  his  tonib  by  Constantine.  Though  fre- 
quendy repaired  and  altered,  yet  its  mginal  form  an^ 
most  of  its  or^nal  decorations  still  remain.  A  pcxtico, 
as  is  usual  in  all  the  ancient  Basilicx,  leads  to  its  en> 
trance;  it  is  supported  and  divided  by  foiu--attd-twenty 
pillars  of  granite ;  the  choir  occupies  the  upper  part  of 
the  nave  in  the  ancient  maimer,  as  in  St.  Clement's. 
The  ambor^s  ex  two  pulpits  stand  on  either  »de  of  the 
entrance  to  the  choir,  close  to  the  pillars ;  they  are  very- 
large  and  all  inlaid  with  marble.  From  the  cliotra  fli^t 
of  steps  leads  to  the  sanctuary  paved  wid»  mosaic  and 
adorned  by  a  double  story,  each  of  twelve  pillars  of 
rich  marble  and  of  Corintluan  fcam.  Of  the  lower  range 
of  pillars  part  only  appears  above,  as  it  descends  through 
an  open  »)ace  left  for  that  purpose  £|r  below  the  pave- 
ment. Four  other  columns  adorn  the  wall  that  runs 
some  feet  behind  the  sanctuary,  as  four  more  of  por- 
phyry suppOTt  the  canopy  over  the  altar.  The  seats 
of  the  sanctuary  are  of  marble,  as  is  the  chair  of  the  pon< 
tiff,  a  Very  ancient  episcopal  throne.  Under  the  altar 
is  the  Confestion  or  tomb  of  St.  Laurence  where  his 
body  reposes,  as  is  related,  with  that  of  St  Stepiien  the 
first  martyr;  it  is  beautifully  inlaid  and  incrusted  with 
die  most  precious  marble. 

This  church  though  unfrequented  on  account  of  its 
situation,  is  yet  rendered  bigh^  interesting  by  its  and. 

*  Hie  dedicati<m  of  this  charch  on  the  first  of  November,  in 
the  jtK  830,  gave  occuivD  ta  tfae  institutioD  of  the  festinl  of 
AllSuats. 
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^uit7,itsf(ffin,and  itstnaterials,  and  by  acertain  lonely  ma. 
jeaty  which  seems  to  brood  over  it,  and  fills  the  mind  with 
avvc  and  reverence.  Fnidentius  tets  described  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Laurence  in  a  long  hymn,  in  which  among 
many  n^tifeocies  there  are  several  beauties  ;  and  the 
celebrated  Vida  has  treated  the  same  subject  with  the 
devotion  of  a  bishop  and  with  the  enthusdasm  of  a  poet. 
Several  of  his  images,  sentiments  and  alluadons  as  well 
as  his  language  throughoiit.are  truly  classical;  and  while 
I  recommend  the  two  hymns  of  this  author  to  the  pe- 
rusal <^  the  reader,  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  [Measure 
of  inserting  one  passage  from  the  first,  not  otJy  on  ac- 
count  of  its  exquisite  beuutr,  but  on  account  of  its  con- 
nexion  with  the  scetteiy  of  Rome,  and  with  the  ground 
which  we  are  now  treading.  In  it  the  s,iint,  whni  sent 
sibie  or  rather  certain  of  Ws  approaching  fele,  is  repre- 
sented as  hanging  occa^onally  over  the  Tiber,  aitd  turn* 
ing  with  melancholy  recollection  towards  hi«  native 
laiul  and  the  haunts  of  his  youth. 

Si  qaandD  tamen  in  rip&  sabsiBtit  anmni 
Tybridig,  aspectans  auras,  cielique  prtrf'unda, 
Solis  ad  uccuum  versus,  Mon  te  amptius,  inquit, 
Aspiciam,  dives  rcgiUB,*  HispKiiia  opimis, 
Nee  vos.  0  patriir  flavit,  carique  parent^ 
Qui  Rpem  forte  mei  reditAs  agitatis  inanem. 
Tiiqne,  O  Tfbri !  vale .'  callea  salvete  Latini  t 
Q«H  colui  heroum  tumuli,  aacrataque  busta ! 

In  another  passage  the  last  sensations  and  feelings  of  the 
martyr  are  descnbed  in  a  style  highly  animated  and  af^ 
fec^g.  The  concluding-  verses  of  the  same  hymn  ex- 
[vess  at  once  the  piety  aiKl  patriotism  of  its  author.'!' 

From  the  Porta  Tiburtina  a  long  and  straight  street,  or 
rather  road,  leads ahnosi  in  adirect  line  to  the  Basilica  Li- 
btrma,X  or  church  of  tSanro  Maria  Magiore,  which  de- 

*  St.  LanNDce  waa  a  oativa  of  Spaia. 

t  V.  845. 

t  Id  the  portico  of  this  church  tiiere  is  a  lai^  antique  Mreoptia- 
goa,  en  which  is  scBlptared  an  ancient  marriage  |  on  another  wnich 
stands  behind  the  •anctnarj  is  a  vintage.  They  are  both  adiiure4 
for  the  beaaiy  eS  their  workmanship.  The  fields  arotuid  St.  £o> 
mzo  were  called  uwiuitLy  the  Campu  Veruiu. 
VOL  I.  43 
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rives  it*  formerappellation  &om  Pope  Liberius,  in  whose 
time  h  was  erected,  its  latter  from  its  size  and  magpiifi- 
cence,  as  bemg  the  first  that  bears  the  appellation  of  the 
Blessed  Vii^in.  It  is  saul  to  have  been  founded  atxHit 
the  year  350,  and  has  undergone  many  repairs  and  aiteia. 
tions  ^nce  th^  period.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  churches 
jn  the  world  and  well  deserves  an  epithet  of  distinction. 
Ik  srands  by  itself  on  the  highest  swell  of  the  Esquiline 
hill,  in  the  midst  of' two  gr^t  squares  which  terminate 
two  s^ets  of  near  two  miks  in  length.  To  these 
aquares  the  Basilicapresents  two  fronts  (^  modem  archi- 
tecture and  of  di&rent  decorations.  The  painc4>al 
front  consists  of  a  double  colonnade,  <u)e  over  the  odier, 
the  lower  Ionic,  the  upper  Corinthian;*  before  it,  on  a- 
lofty  pedestal  rises  a  Coiinthian  pillar  suppc»ting  a  hof 
zen  image  of  the  Blessed  Vir^.  On  the  otter  ^de, 
a  bold  semicircular  front  adorned  with  pilasters  and- 
CFOwnedwith  two  domes,  fills  the  eye  and  raises  the  ex- 
pectation. Before  it,  on  a  pedestal  of  more  than  twenty 
'  feet  in  he^ht,  stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  a  dngje 
piece  c£  jranite  of  axty,  terminating  in  a  cross  of 
bronze.  These  accompaniments  on  each  ude,  give  the 
Badlica  an  air  of  unusual  grandeur,  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  the  interior  is  by  no  means  unwcu^y  ef  this 
external  magnificence. 

The  principal  entrance  is,  as  usual  in  aO  the  ansieot 
churches,  through  a  portico ;  this  portico  is  suppcwted  by 
ei^t  pillars  of  granite,  andadnned  with  ccOTCspoodinp 
inarble  pilasters.  The  traveller  on  his  entrance  is  inMKb- 
iy  ^nickwith  the  two  magnificent  colonnades  that  tine  die 
nave  and  separate  it  from  the  aisles.  Th^  are  aipponsA 
each  by  more  than  twenty  pillars,  <^  which  ^^mccd  oa 
each^de  areof  white  marble.  The  orda  islw^wttb 
its  regular  entablature,  tte  elevation  of  Uk  piHars  is  ttdr- 
"ight  fcrt,  the  length  of  the  colonnade  about  two  luin- 
i  and  fi%.    The  sactuaiy  forms  a  semicircle  be- 

*  TTus  front  nitwithstudiiic  th«  Dpble  ^liaa  of  gruite  that 
ni^wt  it^ik  jDsflj  ccararad  for  wwat  ^  smplicifrr. 
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4iind  the  dtar.  The  altar  is  a  large  dab  rf  matble  co- 
vering an  ancient  sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  in  which 
"the  body  of  the  founder  formerly  reposed.  It  is  oversha- 
dowed by  B  canopy  of  bronze,  supported  by  four  lofh^ 
■Corinthian  [Hilars  of  porphyry.  This  cano;^,  tbou^ 
perhaps  of  too  great  a  magnitude  for  its  situation  as  it 
nearly  touches  the  roof,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  best  , 
m)pc«tioned  ornament  of  the  kind  which  I  ever  beheld. 
The  side  walls  supprated  by  the  pillars  are  divided  by- 
pilasters,  between  which  are  alternately  windows  and  mo- 
sses ;  the  pavement  is  variegated,  and  the  ceiling  (fivi- 
ded  into  square  panncls,  doubly  gilt  and  rich  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  is  no  trmsept,  but  instead  of  it  two  no- 
ble chapels  open  on  either  side.  The  one  on  the  right 
as  you  advance  from  the  great  entrance  towards  the  al- 
tar, was  built  by  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  contains  his  tomb  : 
it  would  be  considered  as  rich  and  beautiful,  were  it 
not  infinitely  surpass;:;d  in  both  these  respects  by  the  op- 
po^  chapel  belonging  to  the  Borghese  fornUy,  erected 
1^  Paul  V.  Both  these  chapels  are  adorned  wifh  domes 
and  decorated  with  nearly  the  same  architectaral  orna- 
ments. But  in  the  latter,  the  spectator  is  astonished 
at  the  profusion  with  which  not  bronze  and  marble  only, 
but  lap^  lazuli,  jasper,  and  the  mote  jn^cious  stones 
are  employed  on  aU  ^des,  so  that  the  walls  seem  to' 
Maze  around,  and  almost  dazzle  the  eyes  with  their  lus* 
tie.  He  may  periiaps  feel  hinuelf  inclined  to  wish  that 
those  splendid  materials  had  been  employed  with  more 
cccmomy,  and  conceive  diat  a  Judicious  arrangenaeat 
might  have  produced  a  better  em:ct  with  less  prodigali- 
ty. These  two  chapels,  whatever  their  magnificence 
or  peculiar  beauty  may  be,  have  prejudiced  the  inter-' 
nal  appearance <^ the  church,  and  occasioned  the  only- 
material  deformity  which  even  the  tye  of  a.  critic  can 
AscoveT:  I  mea.i  the  break  occasioned  by  the  arcades 
formed  on  both  sides,  to  serve  as  entrances  to  these  ora- 
twies.  The  colonnades,  so  beautiful  even  in  its  [H«- 
set-t  state,  would  have  been  matchless  were  it  not  intet- 
ntyttd  by  tbeae  ousplaced  arches,  wbidi  after  tH  d» 
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not  {soduce  the  efiect  intended  by  giving  a  grand  eor 
trance  into  these  chapels,  as  the  view  is  obstructed  t^ 
the  arch  of  the  aisles,  Mid  by  the  intervention  of  the 
brazen  portals.  But  be  the  defects  what  they  may,  I 
know  not  whether  any  architectural  exhibiticn  surpas* 
ses  or  even  equals  the  Basilica  Liheriana.  The  ^mpti- 
city  of  the  pUn,  the  correctnera  of  the  execution,  the 
richness  of  the  materials  and  the  decorations  of  the 
parts,  the  length  of  the  colonnades  and  the  elevation  of 
the  ciuiopy,  form  altogether  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
pleasing  exhibitions  that  the  eye  can  behold.  As  we 
advance  along  the  ample  nave,  we  are  rather  pleased 
than  astonidied  with  the  scenery  around  us ;  we  easily 
famiUarize  ourselves  with  the  calm  grandeur  of  tite 
place,  and  at  the  end  retire  with  an  impresdon,  not  di 
Stve,  but  oS  delight  and  tranquillity. 

From  the  Banlica  lAberiaaa  a  long  and  wide  street 
leads  to  the  Basilica  Ijateranengu.  'I*his  church  is  the 
regular  cathedni  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  as  such 
assumes  the  pnority  of  all  others,  and  the  pompous  title 
of  the  Parent  and  Mother  of  all  Churches^  "'  BGclcMa- 
rum  Urbis  et  Orbis  Mater  et  C^ut."  It  was  founded 
tty  CcHi^tantine,  but  it  has  been  burnt,  ruined,  rebuilt, 
and  irequently  repaired  since  that  period.  Its  magni- 
tude craresponds  with  its  rank  and  antiqui^,  and  the 
richness  of  its  decorations  are  emial  to  both.  The  &- 
uUca,  like  that  (£  Santa  Mana  Maggiorc,  has  two  por- 
ticos. That  which  presents  itself  to  the  traveller  com- 
Hig  from,  the  latter  church,  consists  of  a  double  gallery 
one  above  the  other,  iulonied  with  pilasters  ;  the  lower 
range  Doric,  the  higher  Corinthian.  On  the  square 
b^nc  this  portico  rises  a  noble  obelisk,  the  mort  eleva- 
ted of  its  kind.  From  its  pedestal  bursts  an  abundant 
stream,  that  supplies  all  the  neighbtving  streets  with 
,  Water.  The  pnncq>al  pwtico  feces  the  south ;  it  c<m-> 
.ssts<^fourl(H^  columns  and  six  pilasters,  liie  order 
.  is  CompOHte ;  the  attic  is  adorned  with  a  balustrade, 
and  that  balustrade  with  statues.  A  douUe  order  is 
tntvoduced  in  die  intervals  and  behind  tlus  frontiBpieoc* 
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to  support  the  galleiy  destined  to  recave  tbe  pontiff 
when  he  gives  his  solemn  benediction ;  though  it  b 
ftmned  of  very  beautiful  pillars,  ret  it  breaks  the  sym- 
metry and  weakens  tbe  effect  of  the  whole.  Other  de- 
fects  have  been  observed  in  this  &ont,  and  the  height 
of  the  pedestals,  tbe  heavy  attic  with  its  balustrade,  and 
the  coUossal  statues  that  encumber  it,  have  been  ire- 
quently  and  justly  ciiticised.  Yet  with  ail  these  defects 
it  presents  a  very  noble  and  majestic  appearance. 

The  vestibulum  is  a  long  and  lofty  galler}'.  It  is 
paved  and  adorned  with  various  marbles.  Five  do<»Y 
tmen  from  it  into  the  church,  the  body  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  a  nave,  and  two  aisles  on  each  side.  The 
nave  is  intersected  by  a  tnuisept,  and  terminated  as  b 
tisuai  by  a  semicircular  sanctuary.  There  are  no  rails 
nor  partitions ;  all  b  open,  and  a  few  steps  form  the 
only  division  between  tlie  clei^  and  the  people  :  thus 
the  size  and  proportions  of  thb  noble  hall  appear  to  the 
best  advantage.  Its  decorations  are  rich  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  scattered  with  profusion,  but  unfortunately 
with  little  taste.  The  nave  was  renewed  or  repaired  by 
Borromini,  and  b  dbfipjred  by  endless  breaks  and 
curves,  as  well  as  overioaded  with  cumbersome  masses. 

The  church  was  anciently  supported  by  more  than 
three  hundred  antique  pillars,  and  had  the  same  plan  c^ 
decoration  bein  adopted  in  its  reparation  as  was  after- 
wards employed  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  it  would 
probably  have  exhibited  the  grandest  flisplay  of  pil< 
tared  scenery  now  in  exbtence.  But  the  architect  it 
seems  had  an  antipathy  to  pillars ;  he  walled  them  up 
in  tbe  buttresses,  and  adorned  the  buttresses  with  groups 
of  pilasters :  he  raised  the  windows,  and  in  order  to 
crown  them  with  pediments,  broke  the  architrave  and 
frieze,  and  even  removed  the  cornice  :  he  made  niches 
for  statues  and  topped  them  with  crowns  and  pediments 
of  every  contorted  form  ;  in  short  he  has  broken  every 
stiaight  line  in  the  ediSce,  and  filled  it  with  semicircles, 
^irals  and  triangles.  The  roof  formed  of  wood, 
though  adorned  with  g^ding  in  prt^usion,  yet  from  too 
many  and  cUssimilar  compartmenu  appears  heavy  vtd 
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c<Hifi]sed.  The  altar  is  small  and  covered  wkh  a  Go- 
thic sort  of  tower,  said  to  be  very  rich,  and  certainly 
very  ugly.  The  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  that  oc- 
cupy the  niches  on  each  ^de  of  the  nave  with  their 
Graceful  pillars  of  Ferde  anttco,  are  much  admired. 
There  are  several  columns  also  that  moit  particular  at- 
tentioii ;  among  these  we  may  rank  the  antique  tHonze 
fluted  pillars  that  support  the  canopy  over  tJie  attar  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Santtssimo  Sacramento.  ScHiie  suppose 
&nt  these  pillars  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitoUnus  ;  others  fancy  that  they  were  brought  from  the 
tem[d^  of  Jerus^em:  be  these  conjectures  as  they  m^ 
the  columns  axe  extremely  beautiful.  " 

The  various  chapels  of  this  church  deserve  attentioii, 
either  for  Aeir  form  or  for  their  embellishments ;  birt 
die  Coraim  chapel  is  ecMiled  to  particular  consideratioii, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  build- 
ings of  the  kind  existing.  Inferior  perhaps  in  size, 
and  moK  so  in  splendor  to  the  Borgheae  chapel,  it  has 
more  simdlicity  in  its  form  an3  more  purity  in  its  deco- 
fation.  This  chapel  is  in  the  fcmn  of  a  Greek  Cross. 
The  entrance  occupies  the  lower,  the  altar  the  upper 
part ;  a  superb  mausoleum  terminates  each  end  w  dw 
transept ;  the  mil  that  separates  die  diqid  fixim  the  aisle 
of  the  church  is  guilt  brass ;  the  pavement  b  the  finest 
marUe  ;  the  walls  are  incrusted  with  alabaster  xtA  jas- 
per, and  adorned  with  basso  relievos ;  six  pillars  adorn 
the  recesses,  the  two  on  ewJi  side  of  the  altar  are  Ferdg 
mttico  ;  the  four  others  are  porphvry,  dieir  bases  and 
capitals  are  burnished  bronze.  The  picture  over  the  al- 
tar is  a  mosaic,  the  orig^nd  by  Guido.  The  tombs 
mth  their  stacoes  are  much  admired,  particul^ly  diat  oi 
dement  XII.  the  Corsini  pontiff,  whose  body  reposes 
Bi  a  lai^  and  finely  prtqxjrtioned  antique  8itf^x>phae;ufl 
of  porphyry.*^  Four  oorrespcmdrng  niches  are  occupied 
by  as  many  statues,  representing  the  Cardinal  vatues^ 

*  nis  strcophsgua  wai  tkken  from  the  pttrtico  of  th«  Pui- 
theon,  and  is  suppwAd  bj  wme  antiqauiss  to  ham  oontaiiwd  th« 
•ahoirf  Agrif^ 
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and  over  each  nidie  is  an  apjHtipriatc  basso  relievo. 
The  dome  that  caiK^ies  this  chapel,  in  itself  airy  and 
well  lighted,  receives  an  additional  lustre  from  its  gold* 
Cfi  pannels,  and  sheds  a  soft  but  rich  glow  on  the  mar- 
Ue  scenery  beneath  it.  On  the  whole,  though  the  Cor- 
stni  chapel  has  not  escaped  criticism,  yet  it  struck  me 
as  the  most  beautiful  edifice  of  the  kind ;  splendid  with- 
out gaudiness ;  the  valuable  materials  that  form  it» 
pavement,  line  its  walls  and  adorn  its  vaults,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  mix  together  their  vmed  hues  into  sdl  and 
delicate  tipts ;  while  the  size  and  symmetry  of  its  Ibrm 
enable  the  eye  to  contain  it  with  case,  and  contemplate 
its  unity,  its  propcxtions,  and  its  (Hnaments  without  ef- 
fort.* 

The  Baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran,  which  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  early  ages  still  observed  b  almost 
all  the  cathedrals  of  Italy,  though  near  is  vet  detadied 
£rom  the  church,  is  called  S.  Giovanni  in  Ponte,  and  is 
the  most  ancient  of  the  kind  in  the  Christian  world.  It 
was  erected  by  Constantine,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a 
monument  of  the  magnificence  of  that  EmpercM'  and  the 
bud  taste  of  the  age.  A  small  portico  leads  into  an  oc- 
tegonal  edifice,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  laigc 
basin  ^wut  three  feet  deep,  lined  and  paved  with  mar- 
^.  This  basin  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  building 
itself ;  at  its  c(Hiiers  stand  eight  beautiful  pillars,  which 
suppcot  eight  others  of  white  marble,  and  these  latter 
bear  an  attic  crowned  with  a  dome,  "niese  pillars, 
with  their  entablature,  were  probably  taken  from  various 
buildings  as  they  difier  in  order,  iiize,  and  {W^portion. 
The  attic  is  painted  in  fresco,  as  is  the  gallery  around 
the  pillars  below ;  the  former  represents  several  Gospel 
h^tories,  the  latter  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
reign  of  Constantine.  The  modem  font,  a  laige  vase 
of  green  basaltes,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  raised 

*  This  edifice  mi^t  be  recommeDiIed  ta  ao  eioellent  model  for 
a  domeBtic  or  college  cbapel,  or  a  mauBoieum.  Some  critics  havs 
fentared  to  censare  ita  architectnre  ss  too  tame,  and  deficieot  in 
Mdaess  wd-  relievo.  Ita  size  ia  not,  I  believe,  auice^ble  of 
iRoret  the  defect,  if  it  exist,  is  scvcelj  peroeptiliik. 
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on  s(Hne  steps  of  marble.  Anciently  the  budn  itadf 
was  the  font  into  which  the  Catechumen  descended  by 
the  four  steps  which  still  remain  tor  that  puipoee. 
There  are  two  chapels,  one  on  each  sid£  of  the  Baptiste- 
IT,  formerly  destined  for  the  instruction  and  accommoda- 
don  of  the  catechumens.  In  this  chapel  only,  and  only 
upon  the  eves  of  £aster  and  Pentecost,  was  public  bap- 
tism administered  am^enUy  in  Rome ;  many  magnifi. 
cent  cerentonies  which  occupied  the  whole  night  ac> 
companied  this  solemnity,  and  rendered  it  more  delight- 
ful to  the  fervent  christians  of  that  period  than  the  most 
brillLint  exhibitions  of  the  day. 

The  view  from  the  steps  of  the  principal  portico  of 
St.  John  Lateran  is  extensive  and  interesting.  It  pre- 
sents a  grove  before;  on  one  side  the  venerdble  walls 
of  the  city  j  the  lofty  arches  of  an  aqueduct  on  the  otber: 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  front,  and  beyond  it  the 
desolate  Campagna  bounded  by  the  Alban  Mount, 
tinged  with  blue  and  purple,  and  checkered  with  woods, 
towns  and  villages. 

A  wide  and  straight  road  leads  through  the  solitaiT 
grove  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  to  the  BasiBcaai 
Santa  Croce  in  GieruscJemme,  another  patriarchal  church 
erected  by  Constantine  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Venus  destroyed  by  his  orders.  This  church  derives 
its  name  from  some  pieces  of  the  holy  cross,  and  frwu 
a  quantity  of  earth  fciken  from  Mount  Calvary  and  de- 
posited  in  it  by  St.  Helena,  Constantuie's  mother.  .  It 
is  remarkable  only  for  its  antique  shape,  and  for  tiie 
cq^ht  noble  columns  of  granite  that  support  its  nave. 
Its.  front  is  modem,  of  rich  materials,  but  of  very  indif- 
ferent architecture.  The  semicircular  vault  of  the 
sanctuary  i^  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco  which, 
though  veiy  defective  in  the  essential  parts,  yet  cbann 
the  eye  by  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  figures  and  the 
exqui:iite  freshness  of  the  coloring.  The  lonely  ^ua- 
tion  of  this  antique  basilica  amidst  groves,  gardens  and 
vineyards,  and  the  number  of  mouldering  monumenta 
9nd  totterhig  arches  that  surround  it,  |pve  it  a  suleoui 
Rod  afitxting  appearance. 
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The  patriarchal  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  called  S.  Paah 
fuori  dclle  Mara,  at  some  distance  from  the  Porta  Osti- 
ensis,  is  one  of  the  grandest  temple?  erected  by  the  first 
Christian  Emperor.  It  was.  finished  by  Theodosius 
and  his  son  Honorius,  and  afterwards  when  shattered 
by  earthquakes  and  time,  it  was  repaired  first  by  Leo 
III.  and  again  after  a  long  interval  by  Sixtus  Quintus. 
Such  was  the  respect  which  the  public  entertained  for 
this  church,  and  so  great  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  it, 
that  the  Emperors  above-mentioned  thought  it  necessa- 
ry (if  we  may  believe  Procoplus)  to  build  a  portico 
from  the  gate  to  the  Basilica,  a  distance  of  near  a  mile. 
The  nuignificanoe  ot  dus  portico  aeems'  to  have  equal- 
led the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
as  it  was  supported  by  marble  pillars  and  covered  with 
gilt  copper.  But  whatsoever  may  have  been  its  former 
glory,  it  has  long  since  jielded  to  the  depredations  of 
age  or  barbarism,  and  sunk  into  dust  without  leaving 
even  a  trace  to  ascertain  its  former  existence.  The 
road  is  now  unfrequented,  and  the  church  itself  with 
the  adjoinbg  abbey  belonging  to  the  Benedictine 
monks,  is  almost  abajidoned  dunng  the  summer  months 
.pn  account  of  the  real  or  imaginary  unwholesomeness 
of  the  air.    - 

The  exterior  of  this  edifice,  like  that  of  the  Pan< 
theon,  being  of  ancient  brick  looks  dismal  and  ruinous. 
The  portico  is  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  and  forms  a 
gallery  or  vestibulum  lofty  and  spacious.  The  princi- 
pal door  is  of  bronze  ;  the  nave  and  double  aisles  are 
supported  by  four  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars,  amounting 
in  all  to  the  number  of  eighty.  Of  these  columns,  four- 
and-twenty  of  that  beautiful  marble  called  pavonazzo 
(because  white  tinged  with  a  delicate  purple)  and  the 
most  exqui^te  work  manship  and  proponions,  were 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Adrian  {Castel  S.  Angela.)  The 
transept  or  rather  the  w-^Jls  and  ari^ies  of  the  sanctuary 
rest  upon  ten  other  columns,  and  thirty  more  are  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  and 
of  the  altars.  These  pillars  are  in  general  of  porphyr)', 
and  the  four  that  suppoit  tl»e  centra*  sri;^2  ftCC  fl  Yy£, 
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magnitude.  Two  (lights  of  marble  stqis  lead  from  the 
nave  to  tlie  saiictu;irj' :  the  pavement  of  this  latter  part 
is  of  fine  marble  j  ihut  of  the  former  of  (diattered  fnig- 
ments  of  ancient  tombs  marked  with  inscriptionsi  The 
altiir  stands  under  a  canopy  t(.rniin:itcd  by  an  awkward 
Gothic  pyramid  ;  the  circumference  of  the  sanctuary  is 
adorned  with  some  ver>-  ancient  mosaics.  The  walls 
of  the  nave  and  centre  rest  on  arches  carried  from  pUlar 
to  pilkir ;  those  of  the  nave  are  high  and  covered  with 
faded  paintings.  I'he  length  of  the  church  is  about 
tiiree  hur.dred  feet,  its  breadth  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  from  its  magnitude,  proportions  and  mate- 
rials, it  undoubtedly  furnishes  all  the  means  requisite  if 
properly  managed,  of  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  noble, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  tbe 
World.  As  it  is,  it  presents  a  very  exact  copy  of  its  an- 
cient state,  for  it  seems  to  have  suflcred  considcnbte 
damage  almost  as  snon  as  fini^ed,  frx>m  the  wars, 
alarms  and  devastations  that  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  and  continued  during  several  successive  cen- 
turies. 

Although  many  popes,  and  particularly  Sixtus  Quin- 
tU5  and  Benedict  XlV.  have  repaired  ix  wTiameiited 
this  venerable  iabric,  yet  it  still  retains  an  unfirashed, 
forlorn  and  almost  ruinous  appearance.  The  pavement 
is,  as  has  been  observed  above,  made  up  of  tMX}ken 
remnants ;  the  ancient  pictures  that  adorned  the  walls 
are  nearly  efiaced  by  damp  vapore ;  the  beams  and  raf- 
ters of  the  roof  form  the  only  covering  of  the  body  (tf 
tiie  church ;  and  the  whole  Basilica,  excepting  the 
sanctuary,  presents  the  aspect  of  a  n^lected  am  me- 
lancholy monument.  The  Benedictine  monks  are,  in 
'all  countries  where  the  Order  exists  but  particularly  in 
.  Italy,  both  rich  and  public  spirited,  that  K  is  a  subject 
of  surprise,  ai.d  just  reproach,  that  while  so  many  su- 
perb edifices  bave4>een  erected  by  them  in  diierent 
towns  and  countries,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
lasted  temples  m  the  Christian  world  should  even  in 
the  capital  itself,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  pontile  be 
ftUowed  to  moulder  away  and  sink  almost  uaaoticed  in- 
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to  ruin.  The  expenses  requisite  for  the  reparation  and 
embellishment  of  such  an  edifice  would  be  great  with- 
out doubt ,  but  to  an  opulent  and  religious  society, 
money  when  employed  for  such  a  purpose  cannot  be  an 
object  of  consideration,  especially  as  the  work  might 
be  carried  on  gradually,  and  with  all  due  regard  to  eco- 
nomy.* The  arches  from  pillar  to  pillar  introduced 
by  the  bad  taste  of  the  age  of  Diocletian,  might  be  co> 
vered  as  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  by  a  regular  enta- 
blature ;  and  as  in  all  the  other  Basilicse,  the  floor  might 
be  flawed  and  the  walls  lined  with  marble.  The 
paintings  might  then  be  restored  with .  perfect  securitv, 
and  the  work  of  reparation  finished  by  removing  the 
present  Gothic  obelisk  that  encumbers  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle,  and  by  employing  the  beautiful  columns  that 
now  seem  to  groan  under  its  weight  in  supporting  a 
light  and  well-proportioned  canopy.  I  have  already 
said  that  S.  Paolo  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful churches  in  the  world,  and  the  changes  liere  point- 
ed out  would  I  think  accomplish  ihat  object,  and  give 
it  all  the  splendor  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It  airea< 
dy  indeed  exhibits  the  noblest  collection  of  pillars  now 
existing,  and  if  these  were  set  off  to  advantage  by  an 
approprute  cornice  and  corresponding  decorations 
around,  its  colonnades  would  form  a  scene  inferior  in 
extent  indeed,  but  equal  if  not  superior  in  regular  ar- 
ehitectural  beauty  even  to  the  magnificent  arcades  of 
the  Vatican. 

*  This  roof  is  much  adtniretl  for  its  meGhsniam  and  reveretl  for    . 
ite  antiqmty ;  but  hawever  curious  or  venerable  it  may  be  in  these 
respects,  it  forms,  u  all  mere  carpentry  must  form,  a  Tery  dull 
and  unappropriate  ceiling  to  a  marble  temple.    The  beams  were 
original  Irlined  with  gold,  and  indeed  the  whole  edifice  w^  nuutt 
splendidly  decorated  as  we  are  assured  by  Petruniu^  who  visite^ 
it  in  its  nrst  glory. 
WimA  jwmpa  loci  est,  princepg  bonus  has  SicraTU  art^ 
I  Lusitque  roa^is  ambitum  talent's. 

Bracteolas  trabibus  liublevtt,  ut  omnia  (turylfifitft 

Lux  esaet  intus,  ecu  jubar  sub  ortu. 
Saodidit  i-t  Panaa  fuWis  laqueanbus  columnafj 

Oistinguit  illic  quas  qoatemus  ordo: 
Turn  Camyros  h^alo  insigni  varie  cucurrit  arcoB, 

Sic  prata  variuB  floribus  reaident        Asno  Btat.  Jtpait, 
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CHAP.  XVI, 


The  BasUica  FiOicami,  or  St.  Peter's. 

To  the  Vatican  we  shall  now  turn  and  close  our  ac- 
count of  Roman  churches,  by  a  faint  and  imperfect  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  glories  of  this  unrivalled  fabric, 
the  boast  of  modem  skill  and  trophy  of  the  united  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  Basilica 
of  8t.  Peter  was  the  first  and  poblest  religiou's  edifice 
erected  by  Constantine.  It  stood  on  part  of  the  circus 
of  Nlto,  and  was  supposed  to  occupy  a  spot  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  numberless  martyrs  exposed  or  slaugfa- 
tered  in  that  place  of  public  amusement  by  order  of  the 
lyrant.*  But  its  [M-incipal  and  exclumve  advantage  wa» 
me  possession  of  the  body  of  St.  Peter ;  a  circumstance 
which  raised  it  in  credit  and  consideration  above  the 
Basilica  Zateranensis,  dignified  its  threshold  with  the 
honcH^ble  appellation  of  the  lAmiaa  Apostolorum,  and 
secured  to  it  the  first  place  in  the  affection  and  reverence 
of  the  Christian  world.  Not  only  monks  and  bishops 
but  princes  and  emperors  viated  its  sanctuary  with  ue- 
votion,  and  even  kissed  as  they  apjvoached  the  marbk 

*  This  sopposition  it  far  from  beii«  groundiesa,  as  a}»>eara 
from  the  woitls  of  Tacitus  speaking  of  the  persecatioiig  of  Nera. 
Btko  abolendo  mmori  f  jussuio  incendium  Koidr)  N«ro  suhdidit 
reos  et  qfesitissimis  jiKnis  adfecit,  quos  per  fla^tia  inrisos,  vulgns 

ChristianM  appellaoat Et  pereuntihus  addita  ladi^a,  at 

fcraruRi  ternis  contecti  laniatu  csnuin  interirant  autcruc!bn8.af' 
fill,  aut  flammuidi,  atqueubt  defecisset  dies,  in  usam  nocturni 
luminia  urerentur.  Uortos  saos  ei  spectacuto  Nero  obtulerat  et 
cireense  ludicmm  edebai  habitu  anrigK  pennirtus  plebi,  vel  cur- 
ntulo  innatens.  TaeUtis  Jtm.  xv.  ^. 
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steps  that  led  to  its  portal.  Nor  was  this  reverence  con- 
fined to  the  onliodox  monarchs  who  sat  on  the  throne 
of  the  founder ;  it  extended  to  barbarians  and  more 
tlian  once  converted  a  cruel  invader  into  a  suppliant 
votary.  The  vandal  Genseric  whose  heart  seldom  fcU 
emotions  of  "mercy,  while  he  plundered  every  house  and 
temple  with  unrelenting  fury,  spared  tlie  treasures  de- 
posited under  the  roof  of  the  Vatican  Basilica,  and  even 
allowed  the  plate  of  the  churches  to  be  carried  in  solemn 
pomp  to  its  inviolable  altars.  Tolila,  ^vho  in  a  moment 
of  vengeance  had  sworn  that  he  would  l)ury  the  glory 
and  the  memory  of  Rome  in  its  ashes,  listened  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  pontiff,  and  resigned  his  fury  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Apostles. 

Every  i^,  as  it  passed  over  the  Vatican,  seemed  to 
add  to  its  holiness  and  its  dignity  ;  and  the  coronation 
of  an  Emperor,  or  the  installation  of  a  Pope,  the  depo- 
sition of  the  remains  of  a  prince,  or  the  enbhrinemcnt  of 
the  reliques  of  a  saint,  appeared  as  so  many  tributes 
paid  to  Its  supereminence,  and  gave  it  so  many  new 
claims  to  the  veneration  of  the  Christian  world.  At 
length,  however,  after  eleven  centuries  of  glorj-,  the 
Wails  of  the  ancient  Ba^ca  began  to  give  way,  and 
symptoms  of  approaching  ruin  were  become  so  visible 
about  the  year  1450,  that  Nicolas  V.  conceived  die  pro- 
ject of  taking  down  the  old  church,  and  erecting  in  its 
stead  a  new  and  more  extensive  structure.  However, 
though  the  work  was  begim,  yet  it  was  carried  on  with 
feebleness  and  uncertainty  during  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury-, till  Julius  II.  ascended  tlie  papal  throne,  and  re- 
sumed the  great  undertaking  with  that  spirit  and  dcci- 
^on  which  distinguished  all  the  measures  of  his  active 
pontificate.  Great  princes  generally  find  or  create  tlie 
talents  requisite  for  their  purposes,  and  Julius  discovered 
in  Dramante,  an  ^chitect  capable  of  comprehending  and 
executing  his  g^dest  conceptions.  A  plan  was  pre- 
sented and  approved.  Tlie  avails  of  the  ancient  Basi- 
lica were  taken  down,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  April 
1508,  the  foundation  stone  of  one  of  the  vast  pillars  that 
support  the  dome„  was  laid  by  Julius,  mth  all  the  pomp 
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and  ceremony  that  became  such  an  interesting  occur- 
rence. From  that  period  the  work,  though  carried  oo 
with  ardor  and  perseverance,  yet  continued  during  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years,  to  occupy  the  attention  and 
absorb  the  income  of  eighteen  pontiffs.  I  might  have 
augmented  this  number  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of 
Urban  VIII.  AL-xander  VII.  and  their  successors 
down  to  Benedict  XIII.  who  all  contributed  to  the 
CTection,  embellishment,  and  completion,  (rf  the  :Mipcrb 
colonnade  that  opens  btfcH^  the  church,  and  adds  so 
much  to  its  majesty.  The  popes  who  have  since  fbl< 
lowed  have  not  been  entirely  inactive,  but  have  en- 
deavored, each  according  to  his  ability,  to  acquire  a 
share  in  the  glory  and  duration  of  this  edifice  by  some 
decoration  or  imfa-ovemcnt.  In  fine,  the  late  Pius  VL 
built  the  sacristy,  and  by  this  necessary  appendage, 
which  had  till  then  been  wanting,  may  be  considered  as 
having  accomplished  the  grand  undertaking,  and  givm 
the  Basilica  Vaticana  its  full  perfection. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  assert, 
that  nearly  three  hundred  years  elapsed  and  five  and 
thirty  pontiffs  reigned,  irom  the  period  trf  the  com- 
mencement to  that  of  the  termination  of  this  stupen- 
dous fabric.  Tlie  most  celebrated  architects  of  modem 
times  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents  and 
iinmortali2ing  their  names  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  and  Bramante,  Raffaello,  San  Gallo,  Michael  An. 
gele,  Vignola,  Carlo  Mademo  and  Ht^mini,  not  to  speak 
of  others  of  less  reputation,  labored  successively  in  its 
promotion  or  consummation. 

To  calculate  the  expense  with  any  great  precisitHi 
would  be  difficult,  but  from  the  best  information  that 
has  been  collected  on  the  subject,  we  may  venture  to 
state,  that  however  enormous  the  sum  may  appear,  the 
expenditure  must  have  amounted  to  ajt  least  twelve  mil- 
lions sterling ;  and  when  we  consider  "that  the  marbles, 
bronze,  and  other  valuable  materials  employed  in  its 
decoration,  are  not  only  uncommon,  but  scarcely  known 
out  of  Rome,  we  may  add  that  it  would  require  three 
times  as  much  to  raise  a  similar  edifice  in  any  other 
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ca|»tal.  From  the  latter  observation  we  may  infer,  that 
if  a  convulsion  of  nature,  or  what  is  still  more  to  be 
dreaded,  an  explosion  of  human  malignity,  should 
shatter  or  destroy  this  admimble  fabric,  many  ages 
must  elapse,  and  numberless  generations  pass  away, 
before  means  could  be  collected,  w  talents  found  to 
restore  it,  or  to  erect  another  of  equal  magnificence. 

What  then  will  be  the  astonishment,  or  rather  the 
hwTor,  of  my  reader,  when  1  inform  him  that  this  un- 
rivaUed  temple,  the  triumph  and  master-piece  of  mo- 
dem skill,  the  noblest  specimen  of  the  genius  and  the 
powers  of  man,  was  during  the  Uite  French  invasion, 
made  an  ot^ect  of  rap.icious  speculation,  and  doomed 
to  ruin.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  When  the  exhausted 
income  of  the  state,  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  public 
establishments  were  found  unequal  to  the  avarice  of  the 
generals,  and  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  sol»^ers, 
the  French  committee  turned  its  attention  to  St.  Peter's 
and  employed  a  company  of  Jews  to  estimate  and  pur- 
dmse  the  g(dd,  diver,  and  tux^nze,  that  adorn  the  in- 
^e  cX  the  edifice,  as  well  as  the  copper  that  covers  the 
vaults  and  dome  on  the  outside.  The  interior  oma- 
ments  might  perhaps  have  been  removed  without  any 
essential  or  irreparable  diimage  to  the  body  of  the  fa- 
bric ;  but  to  strip  it  of  its  external  covering  was  to  ex- 
pose  it  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  to  devote  it 
to  certain  destrnction  ;  especially  as  the  papal  govern- 
ment, when  restored,  had  not  the  means  of  repairing 
the  mischief.  But  Providence  interposed,  and  the 
hand  of  the  Omnipotent  was  extended  to  protect  his 
temple.  Before  the  work  of  sacrilege  and  barbarism 
could  be  commenced,  the  French  army,  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  the  allies,  retired  with  precipitation, 
and  St.  Peter's  stands ! 

From  the  bridge  and  Castle  de  St.  Angela,  a  wide 
street  conducts  in  a  direct  line  to  a  squijre,  and  that 

Suare  presents  at  once  the  court  or  pordco,  and  part 
the  Baalica.*      When  the  spectator  approaches  the 

*  The  Ute  pope  had  tome  thoughts  of  wtdeniag  this  street,  tnd 
I^TiDg  it  thronghont  an  expaasion  equal  to  the  estruice  of  th* 
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entrance  of  this  court,  he  views  four  rows  of  lofty  pil- 
lars  sweeping  off  to  the  right  and  left  in  a  bold  semicir- 
cle. In  tht  centre  oi  the  area  formed  by  this  immense 
colonnade,*  an  Kgyptian  obelisk,  of  one  solid  piece  of 
granite,  ascends  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty feet ;  two  perpetual  fountains,  one  on  each  side,  play  in 
the  air,  and  fall  in  sheets  round  the  basins  of  porphyty 
Ihat  receive  them.  Before  him,  raised  on  three  suc- 
cessive flights  of  marble  steps,  extending  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  towering  to  the  elevation  of  one  huii> 
dred  and  eighty,  he  beholds  the  majestic  front  of  the 
Basilica  itself.  This  front  is  supported  by  a  single  row 
of  Corinthian  jiilUirs  and  pilasters,  and  adorned  with  aa 
attic,  a  balustn  de,  and  thirteen  colossal  statues.  Far 
behind  and  above  it  rises  the  matchless  Dome,  the  justly 
'celebnited  wonder  of  Home  and  of  the  world.  The  co- 
lonnade of  coupled  pillars  that  surround  and  strengthen 
its  vast  base,  the  graceful  attic  that  surmounts  this  co- 
lonnade, the  bold  and  expansive  swell  of  the  dome  itself, 
and  the  pyramid  seated  on  a  cluster  of  ccriumns,  and 
bearini:;  the  ball  and  cross  to  the  skies,  all  perfect  in  their 
kind,  form  the  most  magnificent  and  singular  exhibition 
that  the  human  eye  permips  ever  contemplated.  Two 
less  cupolas,  one  on  each  side,  partake  of  the  state,  and 
add  not  a  little  to  the  majesty  of  the  principal  dome. 

The  interior  corresponds  perfectly  with  dw  grdndeur 
of  the  exterior,  and  fully  answers  the  expectations,  how- 
ever  great,  which  such  an  approach  must  naturally  have 
raised.t     Five  lofty  portals  open  into  the  portico  or  ves- 

porticfl,  BO  that  the  colonnade,  fouDtains.  ot>elisk»,  andchurcli, 
would  thus  burst  at  once  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  when  he 
/turned  from  the  bridjje.  ThDU|i;h  the  approach  to  ^t.  Peter's  is 
already  suSicieT<tlj  noble,  yet  this  aitcratioo  would,  without 
duubt,  have  added  much  to  its  magnificence.  The  iuvasioa  of 
the  French,  and  the  consequent  distressiui;  events,  suspended 
die  execution  of  thb  and  many  «milar  plans  of  improvement 

*  Hiis  colonnade,  with  its  entablature,  balustfade,  and  statues, 
is  seventy  feet  in  height. 

t  Ad  BosilicK  Vaticana  veatibnlum  subsistinias ;  neqne,aude- 
mua  tamdiviox  labticce  majestatttmnidicaiamo  violftre.    iSunt 
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tibulum,  a  gallery  in  dimenuons  and  decorations  equal 
to  the  most  spacious  cathedrals.  It  is  four  hundred  feet 
in  length,  seventy  in  height,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  paved 
with  varicKatedmarble,  covered  with  a c^t  vault,  adorn- 
ed with  pillars,  pilasters,  mosaic  and  basso  relievos, 
and  terminated  at  both  ends  by  equestrian  statues,  one 
of  Constantine,  the  other  of  Charlcmapie.  A  fountain 
at  each  extremity  supplies  a  stream  sufficient  to  keep  a 
reservoir  always  full,  in  order  to  cany  off  every  im- 
teemly  object,  and  perpetually  refresh  and  purify  the  air 
and  the  pavement.  Opposite  the  five  portals  of  the 
vestibule  are  the  five  doors  of  the  church ;  three  are 
adorned  with  pillars  of  the  finest  marble ;  that  in  the 
mkidle  has  valves  of  bronze. 

As  you  enter,  you  behold  the  most  exten^ve  hall 
ever  constructed  by  human  art,  expanded  in  magnifi- 
cent perspective  befwe  you ;  advancing  up  the  nave, 
you  are  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  variegated 
marble  under  your  feet,  and  with  the  splendur  of  the 
golden  vault  over  your  head.  The  lotty  Ccninthian 
pilasters  with  their  bold  entablature,  the  intermediate 
niches  with  their  statues,  the  arcades  with  the  graceful 
figures  that  recline  on  the  curves  of  their  arches,  charm 
your  eye  in  succession  as  you  pass  along.  But  how 
great  your  astonishment  when,  you  reach  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  and  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  church  contem- 
plate the  four  superb  vistas  that  (^>en  around  you ;  and 
then  raise  your  eyes  to  the  dome,  at  the  prodigious  ele- 
vation of  four  hundred  feet,  extended  like  a  firmament 
over  your  head,  and  [»«seming,  in  growing  mosaic,  the 
companies  of  the  just,  the  choirs  of  celestial  spirits,  and 
the  whole  hierarchy  erf  heaven  arrayed  in  the  presence 
of  the  Eternal,  whose  "  throne  high  raised  above  all 
height",  orowns  the  awful  scene. 

eoim  nonnulU,  oute  nullo  melini  inodo,qaam  ituporeetulentia 
laudsntur,  says  ute  learned  MAUlon ;  Iter  Italictm. 

"  I  Mw  St  Pettr'g,"  gays  Oray,  "  and  was  struck  dumb  with 
•stonisbmenf 
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When  you  have  feasted  your  eye  wiA  fl»e  gfandeor  of  . 
diis  unparaHeled  exhibition  in  the  whole,  you  will  ton 
to  the  parts,  the  ornaments,  and  the  furniture,  whid 
you  will  find  perfectly  cwTCTOMiding  with  the  tnagnii- 
cent  form  of  the  temple  itsdf.  Around  the  dome  rise 
lour  other  cupolas,  small  indeed  when  compared  to  ib 
^pendous  magnitude,  but  of  great  boldness  when  cod* 
Bidered  separately  i  six  more,  three  mi  either  side,  oo- 
ver  the  difierent  divisions  o(  the  aisles,  and  six  more  of 
greater  dimensions  can<^y  as  many  chapels,  or,  to  sfcak 
more  properly,  as  many  churches.  All  these  in^ior- 
cupolas  are  like  the  g:-and  dome  Itself,  lined  with  mo- 
saics, many  indeed  of  the  master-pieces  of  paintaig 
which  formerly  graced  this  edifice,  have  been  removed 
and  replaced  by  mosaics  which  retain  all  the  tints  and 
beauties  c^  the  ori^nals,  impressed  on  a  nvxe  solid  and 
durable  substance.  The  aisles  and  altars  are  adorned 
with  numberiess  antique  pillars,  that  border  the  church 
all  around,  and  form  a  secondary  and  subservient  order, 
The  variegated  walls  are,  in  many  places,  omameoted 
with  festoons,  wreaths,  angels,  ti;iras,  crosses,  and  me- 
dallions,  representing  the  eJSgies  of  di^rent  ponttflb. 
These  decorations  are  of  die  most  beautUiil  and  rarest 
species  of  marble,  and  often  of  excellent  wcvkmansfaip. 
Various  monuments  rise  in  difl^nt  parts  of  the  church: 
but,  in  their  size  and  accompaniments,  so  much  attcs- 
tion  has  been  paid  to  general  as  well  as  local  e4ect,  that 
0)ey  appear  ruther  as  parts  of  the  ori^nal  {^an,  thn 
posterior  additions.  Some  of  these  are  much  admired 
vx  their  groups  and  exquisite  sculpture,  and  form  vcrf 
conspicuous  features  in  the  CHiiamental  part  of  this  nor 
|}le  temple. 

The  high  altar  stands  under  the  dome,  and  thus  as 
it  is  the  most  important  so  it  becomes  the  roost  striking  • 
object,  (n  order  to  add  to  its  relief  and  give  it  all  its 
majesty,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  still  retained 
in  the  patriarchal  churches  at  Rome  and  in  most  of  tfac 
cathedrals  in  Italy,  a  toiW  canopy  rises  above  it,  and 
forms  an  intermediate  break  or  repose  ft*  the  eye  be- 
tweeq  ^  and  the  immensity  of  the  dome  i^bove.    Tbc 
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fiMrm,  tttatends  and  magnitude  of  thii  dectmtion  are 
'Tqually  astonisluiigi  Below  the  steps  of  the  attar  and 
-of  course  some  distance  from  it,  at  the  comers  on  four 
massive  pedestals^  rise  four  twisted  pillars  fifty  feet  ia 
heig^  and  siq>port  an  entablature  which  bears  the  ca- 
Bopy  itsdf  topped  with  a  cross.  The  whole  soars  to  the 
deration  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 'two  feet  from  the 
pavement,  and  excepting  the  pedestals  is  of  Ccn'tnthiao 
broBs  I  the  most  Ic^ty  massive  work  of  that  or  of  anj' 
other  metal  now  known.  But  this  brazen  edifice,  for 
so  it  may  be  called,  notwithstandiug  its  magnitude,  is  ■ 
so  disposed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view  by  concealing 
the  chance]  and  veiling  the  Cathednd  or  Chair  of  St. 
Peter.  This  ornament  is  also  of  turoiize,  and  ccmusts  of 
a  group  of  four  gigandc  figures,  representing  the  four 
|»inc^)al  Doctors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
suppMting  the  patriarchal  chair  of  St  Peter.  -Th^ 
chan-  is  a  lofty  throne  elevated  to  the  height  of  seventv 
feet  from  the  pavement ;  a  circular  window  tinged  wita 
yellow  throws  fivm  above  a  mild  splendor  around  it,  so 
that  the  whole  not  unfitly  represents  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  apostoUc  See,  and  is  acknowledged  to  form  a  most 
becoming  and  majesdc  termination  to  the  first  of  Chris- 
tian temples. 

When  I  have  added  that  every  part  and  every  orna- 
ment is  kept  in  die  most  perfect  repair ;  that  the  most 
exact  nearness  and  cleanlioess  is  observable  on  all  sides; 
dut  the  windoH-s  are  so  managed  as  to  throw  over  the 
whole  a  light  clear  and  distinct,  yet  soft  and  gentle,  I 
shall  leave  the  readtr  to  imag^e  wiiat  an  imfHession  the 
contemplation  of  an  edifice  so  glorious  must  make  oa 
the  mind  of  a  youthful  or  enthusiastic  travelier. 
-  Under  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  tomb  of 
that  aposde,  formerly  called  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter^ 
an  appellation  which  it  has  communicated  to  the  altar 
and  its  canity.  The  descent  to  it  is  before,  that  is  to 
the  west  of  the  altar  where  a  large  open  space  leavea 
room  for  a  double  flight  of  steps,  and  for  an  area  bcfcm 
two  brass  folding  doers  diat  admit  into  a  vauh,  wh{»e 
grated  floor  is  direcdy  over  tiie  tomb.     The  nils  ttn* 
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Surround  this  space  above  are  ad<wned  with  one  hundred 
and  twelve  bronze  comucopiae,  which  serve  as  suppon* 
ersto  as  many  silver  lamps  that  burn  ^ter^etaallv  m  ho- 
nor of  the  Apostle.  The  staircase  with  its  balustrade^ 
the  pavement  of  the  little  area,  and  the  walls  around,  arc 
all  Uned  with  alabaster,  lapii  lazuU,  verde  antico,  and 
other  kinds  of  the  most  b^utiful  marUe.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  area  is  upon  a  level  with  the  &icre  gr^U, 
though  the  regular  entrance  into  those  subtcmneous  re- 
cesses  b  under  one  of  the  great  pillars  that  support  the 
dome. 

The  Sacre  grotte  are  the  remains  of  the  andem 
church  built  by  Conrtantine,  the  pavement  of  vtuch 
was  respected  and  preserved  with  eJI  pos^ble  care  du- 
ring the  demolition  of  the  old  and  the  construction  of 
the  new  Basilica.  They  consist  of  several  long  windmg 
galleries  extending  in  various  directions  under  the  pre* 
sent  building,  lliey  are  veneraUe  (<x  their  antiquity  and 
contents ;  and  if  Addison  never  visited  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  trod  its  gloomy  cloisters  without  strong  im- 
pressions of  rtlig^ouB  awe,  I  may  be  pardoned  when  I 
acknowledge  that  I  felt  myself  penetrated  with  holy  ter- 
ror, while  conducted  by  a  priwt  in^his  surplice  with  a 
lighted  torch  in  his  han^  I  ranged  through  these  dor- 
mitories  of  the  dead,  lined  with  the  urns  of  cmpenxs 
and  pontifl^,  and  almost  pared  with  the  remakis  (^  saints 
and  martyrs.  The  intrepid  Otho,  the  turbulent  Alex- 
ander, and  the  polished  Chiistina,  He  mooldcrii^  near 
tiie  hallowed  ashes  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  of 
the  holy  pontiffs  Linus,  Silvester  and  Adrian.  The 
low  vault  closes  over  their  porphyry  tombs,  and  silence 
and  darkness  brood  iniinterrupted  around  them< 

My  awe  increased  ns  I  approached  the  monument  of 
the  apostles  themselves.  Others  may  behold  the  man- 
soleum  of  an  emperor  or  of  a  consul,  of  a  poet  or  of  an 
orator,  with  enthuMasm  ;  for  my  part,  I  contemplated 
the  sepulchre  of  these  Christian  heroes  with  beiut-felt 
venerdtitm.  What,  if  a  bold  achievement,  an  useiulm- 
vention,  a  well-fought  battle,  or  a  well-told  tale,  can  en- 
title a  man  to  the  admiration  <^  posterity,  and  shed  a 
blaze  of  glory  over  his  remains,  surely  the  courage,  flic 
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constancy,  the  cruel  sufierings,  the  triumphant  death  of 
these  holy  champions,  must  excite  our  admiration  and 
our  gratitude,  ennoble  the  spot  where  their  relics  rcpoae, 
and  sanctify  the  very  dust  that  imbibed  their  sacred 
Uood.  By  sacrificing  their  hves  to  the  rffopagation  of 
truth,  and  to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  uiey  are  be- 
come the  patriots  of  the  world  at  large,  the  common  be-  - 
ne&ctors  of  their  spedes,  and  m  the  truest  and  noblest 
sense,  heroes  and  conquerors.  How  natural  then  for  a 
christian  not  only  to  cherish  their  names  but  to  extend  . 
lus  grateful  atten'ti(Hi  to  their  ashes  and  his  veneration  even 
to  their  tombs. 

Superbs  sordent  Ccures  cadtTcra 

Queis  urbs  Utafaat  impii  ctlitus  farax : 

Apastolorum  gloriatur  o9!«ibus 

Fixamque  sHorat  collibus  suU  crucem. 

Nunc,  O  cruore  purpurata  nobili 

XoviMjue  felix  Iwma  con<1itortbtta 

Horum  tropteis  aucta  quanto  verias 

Kegitta  ful];;«B  orbe  tutu  civitag  !  !  *      Brev.  Far. 

*  St  JotiD  Chrvsogtom  makes  an  eloquent  allusion  to  this  tomb, 
when  speaking  of  the  last  da;  he  exclaims — EmiAt  mfwitynnnu 
TUivJmr,  iKtiliu  niTf4r.  E>uiir«*i,  luu  ffi^wri,  •i*v<^t<m  9iaf(« 
P<ifM  '•'  ni(v>«  ifiM^iir  mturitfiiut  kit*  T«r  Aimr  tMinrfurm  Ittrfti, 

And  again,  Ey*  %ai  Tir>  r*ftj:»  iim  run  ^i**-  icat  r»i  yi  avrqi  uh 
iTifsSn  ix"*  I*"!'"",  ui  1**  *li  itiyi~>it,  luj  «!r*  Trr  ^fx,*i"Vf&; 
juu  tun  Tu  utAAiir,  xai  itav  mr  iinariiiir,  '>i  •'«  tit  a^^urts,  umi  an 
n»   nmnaf^KHUrm    rot    ii    a-iAf/ui    m>JM  wurrm  ruirrK  a/piir,    )(•  rwra 

t^l^l.mU  W»filf  ItVTtir  ill^JC^,     JUKI     TO     plOI     lUI    lUtTlAnil-     Ji(  km 

i:Ti*r|ii(^  «  TaAif  iTTiii.?i>  ^AAsi,  «  <■«-(  t«(  oAAai  •toitkii — ^iM  tMirm 
tiiUifUL^M  tin  »-«;n>,  «  h»  T«i  jj^ur-m  »•►  wi^ei,  n  ^i.  ra*-  imtar,  V  J'i» 
r«v  «AA«v  ^Tii>«-i«. — Tff  ^uj  If  i^iHiei  »'(^i ;;;(>$ iiiai  tw  e-w^utri  naiiAll, 

XU    TfM^AcdfMf  rf(  TM^ft,     KlU'TDIUIir  l^ll>TtlfV|>un-&'     f  KfOV  i »^» 

soft  TV  r*fi«r^, — h    •(  (AcAft   (M>Ti«>  J}«H-iAi*n,    sai  m  i)r;i;VMT(  j— 

twfattur  twifitn^ — T«t  *iki^>ii>  rai  OEIl  Wf*riiyw/i' Tip  M»t  Tfr 

iMftimr-,  %'  >rr*i  s-AaniK  »>  *f  uii  »■«*»(»■  o^cAir/w  Jix""*""*  "^  ''if««' 
■MB  1^ — TV  Kn^fsi  iMini  wy^d^itnii  KB*'  ((afif  T«i  inra>^afutin, — 
np  M»itn*  ?•»■■"■*•  Jinit,  U  T«i>T^f  m  tfurifmt.  Z«  Va{  Kkiti  lyw,  fj 
rff  t>  (^f,  #«riT,  *  XPIS'l'OZ. — £^mA(^>  t«|i  udii  («)i(i  tih  X"f"t  *'** 
ti  mAim*!), — iV'  «  T»vT«  T«  yfaftfiLa.'rm  lyfrnpt-n- — mt  urtr  t«i  v*Jlm 
TKi  vtff^^o^H-o'r  TW  (iKK^fni,  uii  ^  xMftnrTov,  •  ■  •  •  • 
Horn :  in  Epht :  ai  Som* 
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The  vestry  or  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  is  a  most  saatg- 
nificent  edifice,  conhected  with  the  church  by  a  longg^. 
lery  and  adomed  with  numberless  pillars,  statues,  paisA- 
inga  and  mosaics.  It  is  in  reality  a  large  and  Kpacious 
church  covered  with  a  dome  in  the  centre,  and  sur- 
rounded with'  various  chapels,  recesses  and  apartments 
adapted  to  the  devotion  and  the  accommodation  of  the 
pontiff,  the  dean  of  St  Peter's,  and  the  members  of 
Its  ctumter.  It  was  erected  by  the  wders  of  the  late 
Pope  Pius  VL  at  an  immense  expense ;  and  though 
in  many  respects  liable  to  criticism  yet  it  is  on  the  whole 
entided  to  admiration. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  Basilica,  we  pass  to  the 
roof  by  a  well  lighted  staircase,  winding  round  with  an 
ascent  so  gentle  that  beasts  of  burthen  go  up  without 
inconvenience.  When  you  reach  the  platform  of  the 
roof  you  are  astonished  with  the  number  of  cupolas  aod 
domes  and  pinnacles  that  rise  around  you ;  with  the  gal- 
leries that  spread  on  all  sides,  and  the  many  wartraents 
and  staircases  that  appear  in  every  quarter.  Crowds  of 
workmen  are  to  be  seen  passing  and  repassing  in  every 
dllcctiiHi,  and  the  whole  has  rather  the  ftmn  of  a  towu 
than  that  of  the  roof  o^  an  edifice. 

Here  the  traveller  has  an  opportunity  of  extuninli^ 
closely  and  minutely  the  wonderful  construction  of  the 
dome,  and  of  discovering  the  skill  and  precision  with 
which  every  part  has  been  planned  and  executed.  The 
vast  platform  of  stone  on  which  it  reposes  as  on  a  solid 
rock  ;  the  lofty  colonnade  that  lises  on  this  pUtfcnro, 
and  by  its  resistance  counteracts,  as  a  continued  but' 
tress,  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  dome,  all  of  stone 
of  such  prodigious  swell  and  circumference  ;  the  lantern 
which  like  a  lofty  temple  sits  on  its  towering  summit ; 
these  are  objects  which  mubt  excite  the  astonishment  of 
eveiy  spectator,  but  can  be  perfectly  understood  and 
[WTjperly  described  by  none  but  bv  a  skilful  architect 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  diSculties  and  the. re- 
sources of  his  art.*     The  access  to  every  part,  and'ths 

*  The  dome  ofStPanlVis  not calcalated  togivea^uftideaef 
that  of  St.  Peter's,    llie  inner  dome  of  the  fanner  is  of  brick, 
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ascent  even  to  the  inside  of  tbe  ball,  is  perfiKtly  safe  and 
commodious.     Those  who  wish  to  reach  the  cross  01^ . 
the  outside,  as  some  bold  adventurers  are  said  to  have 
done,  are  exposed  to  considerable  danger  without  attain- 
ing any  advantage  to  justify  their  rashness-f 

After  having  thus  examined  the  upper  parts,  the  in- 
terior and  the  subterraneous  apartments  of  this  edifice,  the 
tiBveiler  wilt  range  round  the  outside  and  take  a  view  of 
the  external  walls  and  termination.  A  lai^  open  space 
surroutids  it,  and  affrads  room  enough  even  for  perspec- 
tive. The  orAtr  of  the  portico  wim  its  attic  is  earned 
in  pilasters  round  the  outside  of  the  church,  and  gives 
it  aJl  the  greatness  and  majesty  that  result  from  unbroken 
nnity.  The  only  defect  is  the  clusters  of  half  or  quarter 
pilasters,  with  their  imperfect  capitals  and  angular  enta- 
blature  crowded  togeuier  in  the  comers.  There  are 
architects  I  know  who  consider  these  groups  as  oma- 
mental  or  at  least  as  necessary,  and  of  course  as  not  in- 
curring the  appellation  of  defects.  But,  without  dis- 
cussing the  pnnciples  of  the  art,  they  certainly  offer  too 
many  angles,  and  consequendy  too  many  breaks  to  the 
;^it,  and  may  jusdy  be  termed,  if  not  defects  at  least 
defcrmities. 

and  in  shape  not  very  unlike  the  conical  form  of  a  glass  house  } 
the  dome  to  which  the  edifice  owes  all  its  external  grandeur  is  a 
mere  wooden  nM>f  rused  orer  the  other  at  a  considerable  distance 
and  covered  with  copper  which  conceals  the  poverty  of  its  mate- 
riati.  Both  the  domes  of  the  latter  are  of  atone )  thef  mn  up  a 
considerable  way  toother,  and  when  they  separate,  they  merely 
.  leave  room  enough  for  a  narrow  staircase  between  them,  so  that 
the  traveller  as  he  ascends  touches  both  the  domes  with  his  elbows. 
They  nnite  again  at  the  top  and  conjointly  support  the  weight  of 
the  lantern. 

t  Some  of  the  midsbipmen  of  the  Medusa  frigate  performed 
this  feat  with  their  usnal  spirit  and  agility.  But  tUs  is  not  sur- 
prising in  young  tars. 

"  Prodisagensu'itrolucisaninuequecapaceg 
Mortis!'' 

Mr.  tie  la  Lande  talks  of  a  French  lady  who  some  years  before 
scrambled  up  the  inclined  ladder,  mounted  the  ball  and  leaned  on 
the  cross,  and  did  all  this  "  avec  mie  souj^ttse  tt  um  grace  iacoH- 
tevable."  I  hope  Do  ^i^lish  lady  wtU  ever  emulate  such  jncotI- 
efivable  grace- 
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I  have  thus  presented  a  general  picture  of  thb  cde-^ 
Jirated  edifice,  and  dwelt  with  complacency  on  its  unri- 
valled beauties.  I  may  now  be  allowed  to  examine  k 
with  the  eye  of  a  critic  and  venture  to  point  out  those 
parts  which  may  be  deemed  liable  to  censure  or  capa- 
ble of  improvement.  To  beg^n  with  the  colonnade. 
Every  spectator  of  taste  while  he  contemplates  and  ad- 
mires this  most  extensive  and  magnificent  scene  of  pil- 
lars, regrets  that  Bermni,  infiuenced  without  doubt  by 
the  love  of  novehy  so  fatal  to  the  beauty  of  edifices  and 
to  the  reputation  of  architects,  instead  of  a  ^mple  and 
perfect  order,  should  have  employed  a  cotnpo^te  of  tus 
own  invention.  Surely  the  pure  Doric  of  the  Parthe- 
iiCHi,  the  Ionic  of  the  tenfple  of  Fortuna  Virilts,  and  the 
Corinthian  of  the  Pantheon  njight  have  been  adopted 
with  more  propriety  and  effect,  than  a  fenciful  corabina. 
tion  of  irregular  Doric  pillars  arid  an  Ionic  entablature  ? 
To  this  defect  Bernini  has  added  another,  by  introduc- 
ing too  many  pilasters,  or  to  speak  more  properly  mas- 
sive piles  that  break  the  line  unnecessarily,  and  increase 
the  apparent  weight  without  augmenting  the  solidity  of 
the  building. 

The  front  of  St.  Peter's  has  been  censured  as  having 
more  of  the  apjjcarance  of  a  palace  than  of  a  chxirch ; 
it  is  pierced  with  so  many  windows,  divided  into  so  ma- 
ny parts,  and  supported  by  so  many  half  pillars  and  pi- 
l^ters.  This  deformity  which  is  common  to  all  the 
patriarchal  churches  in  Rome,  is  in  a  great  degree  owii^f 
to  the  necessity  which  architects  are  under  of  jwoviding 
a  gallery  for  ue  ceremony  of  papal  benediction,  and 
thus  of  dividing  the  intercolumniation  into  arches  and 
apartments.  What  a  pity  that  such  an  extenuve  and 
magnificent  front  should  be  sacrificed  to  such  an  ins^- 
nificant  motive ;  especially  as  the  ceremony  in  questuui 
might  be  performed  with  equal  if  not  more  effect  from 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  church  itself.  It  is  indeed 
much  to  be  lamented  that  the  original  designs  of  Bra- 
roante  and  Michael  Angelo  were  not  executed,  and  ^ 
portico  of  St.  Peter's  built  on  the  plan  of  that  of  tbe 
Pantheon  ;  a  plan  that  united  simphcity  with  grandeur 
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and  would  have  given  to  tbe  Vatican  a  beau^  and  a  ma- 
jesty unblemished  it  it  is  the  fate 
of  gceat  arctulects  r  ignorant  em- 
ployers, and  not  u  sacrifice  their 
jsublime  conceptio  ■  the  Mcjudice 
or  to  the  obstinacy  ».  Tlie  archi- 
tect of  St.  Paul's  !  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  see  bis  bold  apd  masterly 
designs  tamed  and  disfigured  hy  dutoess  and  parsimony. 
The  inscrmtion  on  the  frieze  ought  I  think  to  be  cor- 
,rectcd  as  below  the  dignity  and  destination  of  such  a 
temple  erected  by  the  common  father  of  all  christians, 
in  tneir  name  and  at  their  expeose.    Thus  instead  of 

Samanus"  it  should  read  "  Deo  Optimo  tnaximo  m  ho- 
norem prmcipis  Apostobrum  ^celesta  CathoHca;"  an 
inscription  more  worthy  a  temple  ^hich  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  cpmmoQ  proper^  of  the  chiisti^ 
world. 

In  traversing  the  nave  one  is  tempted  to  wish,  not- 
withstanding the  beauty  of  the  arcades,  that  pillars  had 
been  employed  in  their  stead,  a  support  more  graceful 
as  well  as  more  majestic.  What  a  superb  colonnade 
would  two  such  long  and  lof^  rows  of  pillars  have 
formed !  how  much  above  all  .modem  magnificence ! 
and  even  how  superior  to  the  proudest  monument  that 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur  ? 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  no  statues  ought  to 
have  been  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  but  such  as  repre- 
sent the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  christian 
church,  whose  services  have  been  generally  felt  and 
whose  names  are  held  in  universal  veneration  ;  such  as 
the  aposdes,  the  pincipal  martyrs,  the  doctors  of  the  first 
ages,  and  the  most  celebrated  bishops.  The  forms  of 
these  ancient  worthies,  these  "  our  fethers  and  masters 
in  the  ^th"  so  well  entitled  to  the  most  honorable  pla- 
ces in  every  christian  temple,  might  have  occupied  the 
niches  aS  the  nave  and  the  transept  with  much  dignity, 
and  would  have  been  contemplated  by  every  spectatca- 
with  interest  and  reverence.    But  though  these  holy 
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peraonages  are  not  excluded,  yet  many  a  con^icuous 
niche  is  occupied  by  a  saint  trf  dubious  ori^n  o*  ob- 
scure name,  whose  existence  may  be  questioned  by  ma- 
ny, and  is  unknown  to  most,  and  whose  virtues  at  the 
best  had  but  a  local  and  temporary,  that  is  a  veiy  con- 
fined and  very  tranaent,  influence.  Thus  of  the  foor 
most  remarkable  niches  in  the  whole  church,  of  those 
which  are  fcMmed  in  the  piles  that  support  the  dome  and 
which  of  course  £tce  the  altar,  two  are  filled  by  saints 
whose  veiT  names  exist  only  in  a  legendary  tale,  I  mean 
St,  Veronica  and  St.  Longinus  ;  and  a  third  is  appro- 
priated to  St.  Helen,  the  mqther  of  Constantinc  die 
Great,  who,  though  a  princess  of  great  virtue  and  emi- 
nent piety,  might  stand  with  more  propriety  in  the  porch 
near  the  statue  c^  her  son'. 

As  for  the  founders  of  re%ious  orders,  such  as  St. 
Domimc,  St.  Francis,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Bruno,  fee.  my 
different  readers  will  entertain  very  different  opimons, 
according  as  they  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  such 
institutions.  Some  will  think  them  worthy  of  every 
honor  even  of  a  statue  in  the  Vatican ;  others  mil  con- 
ceive that  they  might  be  stationed  without  disre^ct  ia 
the  porch  or  colonnade  ;  and  without  pretending  to  de- 
rogate from  the  merit  of  these  extraordinary  personages 
1  am  inclined  to  favor  this  opinion.  In  reality  the  sta- 
tue$  of  men  of  tried  and  acknowledged  virtue  and  learn- 
ing might  guard  the  approaches  and  grace  the  porticos 
of  the  august  temple  ;  but  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs  alot^  should  be  admitted  into  the  interira- ; 
they  should  line' the  sanctuary,  and  form  an  awful  as- 
sembly round  the  throne  of  the  victim  Lamb.  Statues 
so  placed  might  edify  th^  catholic,  and  could  not  dis- 
please the  sensible  protestant. 

The  doves,  tiaras,  medallions,  &c.  with  which  the 
sides  of  the  arcades  are  incrusted,  have  been  asosurcd 
by  many  as  ornaments  too  in»gnificant  fcv  the  magm- 
tude,  and  too  gaudy  for  the  solemnity  of  the  place. 
This  criticism  may  be  well  founded  i  yet  tfiey  give  a 
variety  and  richness  to  the  picture,  so  that  the  eye  ex- 
cuses while  the  judgment  points  out  the  defect. 
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The  pictures  may  be  objected  to  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  statues,  as  many  of  them  represent  persons  and 
events  totally  unconnected  with  the  sacred  records,  and 
sometimes  not  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  annals  of  au- 
thentic history.  The  candid  and  judidous  Erasmus 
would  have  the  subjects  of  all  the  pictures  exhibited  in 
churches  taken  exclusively  from  the  holy  scriptures, 
while  the  histories  of  saints,  when  authoitic,  he  thinks 
might  fumidi  decorations  for  porticos,  halls  and  clois- 
ters. It  is  a  pity  that  this  opinion,  so  conformable  to 
good  taste  and  to  sound  piety,  has  not  been  adopted  and 
icdlowed  as  a  general  rule  in  the  embeUL<Jiment  of 
churches ;  as  it  would  have  banished  from  the  sacred 
place  many  useless,  some  absurd,  and  a  few  profane  re- 
presentations. I  do  not  pretend  to  hint  that  any  of  the 
mosaics  above  alluded  to  merit  such  severe  epithets, 
but  the  christian  when  he  enters  St.  Peter's,  the  most 
magnificent  edijtce  ever  devoted  to  the  purposes  ofreU- 
gion,  may  justly  expect  to  find  delineated  on  its  walls 
the  whole  history  of  his  feilh  irom  the  opening  to  the 
closit^  of  the  inspired  volumes ;  to  see  pourtrayed  in 
succession,  as  be  advances,  the  mysterious  transactions, 
the  figures,  the  i»cdictions,  the  alluuons  of  the  Old  ivith 
the  corresponding  events,  the  realities,  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  coincidences  of  the  New  Testament ;  to  dis-  . 
cover  the  threats  and  promises,  the  discourses  and  para- 
bles, of  his  divine  master  embodied  in  Uving  colors  be- 
fore him,  and  thus  as  he  casts  hb  eyes  around,  to  con- 
template in  this  noble  temple  a  faithfuittranscript  of  the 
Holy  Book,  speaking  to  lus  eyes  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  impressive  characters,  combining  and  displaying 
In  one  ^orious  prospect  before  him  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture, the  dispensations  and  the  dcagns  of  Providence  ; 
in  short,  all  that  is  grand  and  terrible,  and  all  that  is 
miki  and  engaging  in  his  religion. 

These  or  simUar  expectations  will  not  certainly  be 
entirely  disappointed ;  as  the  mosaic  deccoations  of  the 
numberless  cupolas  <aid  chapels  are  in  general  selected 
and  applied  with  wondeHiil  judgment  and  felicity  :  but 
I  regret  that  such  excellent  choice  and  arrangement  do 
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riot  ftfevdll  thfbdghout  the  wliole  fat»-ic ;  tilat  ^n  inter- 
Aiixtbre  of  representattiong,  if  not  febulOus  at  least  con- 
tf  oveitible,  should  break  the  succession  of  scriptures 
events ;  and  while  they  add  nothing  to  the  incompctfa- 
ble  bfeauty  ttf  the  edifice,  should  takfi  much  awaj-  irom 
the  purity  and  cott^ctness  of  its  decorations.  Such  art 
the  defects,  fe^  or  imagihafy,  which  critical  observers 
have  discovered  iii  this  Wonderful  pite ;  defects  vrhicfc 
confined  to  ornamental  or  accessary  parts  leave  the  gtao- 
deur  and  tnagnificenra  of  the  Whole  uridiminished,  and 
only  prove  that  the  proudest  vrorki  of  man  are  stamped 
with  his  characteristic  imperfection. 

To  conclude — In  magnitude,  elevation,  opulcncej 
ahd  beaii^,  the  church  a  St  Peter  has  no  rival,  and 
bears  no  compaHson  :  in  neatness,  cleiuiliness,  and  con- 
venience, so  necessary  to  the  advantageous  di^l^  ct 
tnagnifleence,  if  any  where  equalled,  it  can  no  where 
be  surpassed.  It  19  c(>al  in  suninier,  and  in  winter  dry 
and  Warm :  its  portals  are  evef  open,  and  every  vi^tutt 
whether  attracted  by  devotion  or  by  curiosity  may  range 
over  it  at  leisure,  and  without  bemg  molded  or  even 
noticed,  either  contemplate  its  beauties  or  pour  out>his 
prayers  before  its  altars.  Thus  the  Basilica  Vaticana 
unites  Ae  perfection  of  art  with  the  beauty  i^fwimest, 
and  may  justly  claim  the  affection  and  reverence  of  tiic 
miveller,  both  as  the  temple  t^  taste  and  the  sanctuary- 
of  religion. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  only  church  which  has  been  compared  widi  St. 
Peter's  is  St.  Paul's  in  London.  If  the  latter  be,  as  in 
many  res5)ect9  it  is,  the  second  church  in  the  vtxid,  yet 
it  is  &r  inferior  to  the  former,  and  caimot  without  ab- 
surdi^  be  put  upon  a  parallel  with  it,  as  the  impartid 
traveller  wiid  Im  examined  both  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge. In  fact,  the  mze,  proportions,  and  materials  c^ 
the  two  edifices  when  put  in  opposition,  shew  at  one 
view  how  ill-founded  such  a  compwisbn  must  be. 
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rr.  nrtK'i.  it,  pavl'i 

Leogtfi 700  feet 500  feet 

Trusept 500  250 

Height 440  340 

Breadth  of  tiie  Bare  ....    90  ao 

Height  ofthe  uvc 154  lltfL 

The  Portland  Stone  of  wtuch  St  Paul's  is  built  though 
in  itself  of  a  verv  beautiful  color,  is  yet  inferior  in  ap. 
pearancc  to  tbe  ^ravertino  of  St.  Peter's ;  especially  as 
the  latter  retains  its  rich  yellow  g^ow  uniajured,  while, 
the  delicate  white  of  the  former  is  in  most  parts  of  the 
cathedral  turned  into  a  sooty  black.  The  cold  dark 
stone  walls,  the  naked  vaults,  the  &ded  paintings  c£  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  chill  the  spectator,  and  almost  extin- 
guish all  sense  of  beauty  and  all  emotions  of  admiration. 
The  marble  linings,  the  gilded  arches,  tbe  splendid  mo< 
sues  that  emblazon  St.  Peter's  naturally  dilate  the 
mind,  aiKl  awaken  sentiments  of  wonder  and  delight. 

The  fronts  of  both  these  churches  are  disfigured  by 
too  many  divisions,  which  by  breaking  one  large  mass 
into  many  small  parts  destroy  all  greatness  of  manner, 
and  impair  in  no  small  degree  the  general  grandeur 
and  effect  Which  of  the  two  fronts  is  most  deficient 
in  this  respect  it  b  difficult  to  determine ;  on  the  defects 
of  the  Vatican  I  have  expatiated  above ;  those  of  St. 
Paul's  are  the  double  gallery,  the  coupled  pillars,  and 
the  composite  cornice.  The  colonnade  that  surrounds 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  though  liable  in  its  fwm,  pro- 
potions,  capitals,  &c.  to  mu<^  criticism,  is  yet  ibc  no- 
blest ornament  of  the  edifice,  and  considered  by  many 
as  superior  in  iqipearance  to  the  coupled  columns  thaT 
occupy  a  ^milar  situation  in  St  Peter's.  ,  It  happens 
however  unfortunately,  that  the  decoration  wluch  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  majesty  of  the  exterior  should 
take  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  interior,  and  by  mask- 
ing the  windows  deprive  the  dome  of  the  light  requisite 
to  ahew  off  its  ecmcavity  to  advantage.  Yet,  be  the 
defects  of  St  Paul's  even  greater  and  more  numerous 
than  I  have  stat&d,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  most  extensive 
and  statelre^ifice :  it  fixea  the  ey«  of  the  spectator  as  he 
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passes  by,  aiid  challenges  his  admiratioa:  and  even  as 
next  to  the  Vatican,  though  longo  proximum  int^rvaBot 
it  claims  superiority  over  all  the  transalpine  churches* 
and  furnishes  a  just  subject  of  national  pride  and  exul- 
tation. I  take  this  opportunity  of  expres^ng  the  pub- 
lic indignation  at  the  manner  in  wtuui  ttua  cathedral  b 
kept,  the  (Urt  collected  on  the  pavemenLand  on  the  sta- 
tues, the  penunous  spirit,  that  white  it  leaves  the  deco? 
ration  of  the  dome  to  rot  and  peel  off*  through  damp  and 
negligence,  stations  guards  at  the  doors  to  tax  the  curi- 
osity of  strangers. 

The  church  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris  was  expected 
to  surpass  St.  Paul's  and  rival  St.  Peter's,  as  toe  best 
French  architects  were  employed,  and  many  years  were 
consumed  in  forming  the  plan  and  racparing  the  materi- 
als. But  the  expectations  of  the  Parisian  public  had 
been  raised  too  high,  and  were  totally  disappointed, 
when  this  edifice  which  was  to  have  eclipsed  the  most 
splendid  fabrics  of  modem  times,  and  put  French  axciu- 
tecture  upon  a  level  with  that  of  Greece  or  Rome,  was 
cleared  of  the  scaffolding  and  exhibited  to  public  view. 
Some  of  the  defects  atttftuted  to  the  two  great  churches 
above-mentioned  have  been  avoided,  particularly  in  the 
pCKtico  which  is  built  upon  the  model  of  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  but  very  different  from  it  in  efiect,  as  it  wants 
boldness,  mass  and  elevation.  The  inside  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  Greek  cross  crowned  whh  a  dome  in  the 
centre.  This  figure  is  by  many  deemed  the  most 
perfect,  because  it  expands  better  to  the  eye,  and  eoa- 
btes  the  spectator  to  take  in  its  different  parts  at  ODe 
view.  However,  this  advantage  is  wanting  in  St.  Ge- 
nevieve owing  to  the  protrusion  of  the  waSs  diat  sup- 
port the  dome,  which  protrusion,  by  detaching  the  parts 
from  the  centre,  tu'caks  the  unity  of  design,  and  gives 
the  nave,  choir,  and  transept,  the  appearance  of  so  many 
great  halls  opening  into  a  common  area,  ratho-  thaa 
that  <^  the  component  members  of  one  ^eat  edifice. 
Beades,  there  are  too  many  sub^visions,  eq>ecially 
over  the  cornice,  where  apparendy  to  support  the  great 
vauh  numberless  Utde  aivhes  arise  in  lorms  so  airy  and 
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unsubstantial  as  almost  to  bbrder  on  arabesque.  To 
these  and  other  minute  defects  which  we  pass  over  we 
must  add  <Hie  of  a  much  more  important  description,  that 
is  want  of  solidity  ;  a  defect  so  extensively  felt  m  the 
year  1802,  as  to  excite  serious  apprehensions  and  sus- 
pend, at  least  for  a  time,  the  works  necessary  for  com- 
pleting  the  buiHing.  When  the  traveller  peruses  the 
inscription  that  still  remains  on  the  frieze,  Jiux  grands 
hommes  ki  Patrie,  reconnoissante^  and  recollects  that  the 
country  hwe  meant  was  the  bloody  faction  of  the  jaco- 
bins, and  the  Great  men  alluded  to  were  the  writers  who 
]M*epared,  or  the  assassins  who  accomplished  the  revo- 
lution, Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Mirabeau  and  Marat,  he 
will  not  regret  that  a  church  thus  profened  and  turned 
into  a  Pandaemonium  should  tumble  to  the  ground, 
and  crash  in  its  fell  the  impure  carcases  that  are  still 
allowed  to  putrefy  in  its  vaults. 

After  all,  in  materials,  in  boldness  of  conception  and 
in  skill  of  execution,  the  cathedral  of  Florence  is  per- 
haps the  edifice  that  borders  nearest  upon  St  Peter's. 
It  IS  also  cased  with  marble,  it  is  of  the  same  form,  and 
covered  with  a  lofty  dome  of  soUd  stone,  and  of  such 
admirable  construction,  as  to  have  furnished,  if  we  may 
believe  some  authors,  the  idea  and  model  of  that  of  tlw 
Vatican.  It  was  indeed  finished  long  before  the  latter 
was  begun,  and  was  justly  considered  during  the  fif- 
teenth century  as  the  noblest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  But  m  beauty,  in  symmetir,  and  in  graceful 
architecture,  it  is  far  inferior  not  to  St.  Peter's  only  but 
to  numberiess  churches  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in 
Rome,  Venice  and  Padua. 

Santo  Sophia  of  Constantinople  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  link  between  ancient  and  modem  architec- 
ture. It  is  true  that  in  pure  and  correct  taste,  the  boast 
of  the  eastern  capital  has  little  in  common  with  either, 
yet  it  was  erected  by  a  Homan  Emperor,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  last  effort  of  the  art  exerted  under  the 
influence  of  Roman  greatness.  Justinian,  the  founder 
of  this  church  is  said  to  have  been  so  proud  of  his  wrat, 
HiifA  he  thahked  God  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  f»r 
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having  enabled  him  to  Kuae  a  ten^de  nuwe  i    ^        _  ._ 
thaa  that  of  Solomon,  and  &r  transcendtng  in  ailendor 
all  the  fimes  of  the  Gentile  divinities.  "^    This  ce&bcated 
edifice  although  stripped  of  its  christian  Mnaments  and 
.degraded  into  a  Turkish  Mosque,  still  retains  its  c»igiaal 
Horra  and  essential  architectural  features.    The  elevation 
of  the  dome  is  one  hundred  and  e^hty  feet,  the  length 
of  the  church  is  two  hundred  and  siKty<ntne>  and  ittf 
breadth  two  hundred  and  forty-three.    Tbeae  dimea- 
aions  bear  no  prc^xMtion,  I  wiU  not  say  to  the  Vadcao, 
but  to  several  other  churches.     The  materials  and  cr- 
naments  seem  indeed  to  have  been  sf^ndid,  but  die 
want  oC  taste  in  their  application  and  arrangement,  must 
have  con^derabty  diminished  their  cfiect.    Before  we 
leave  C<Histantinoi^,  whither  we  have  been  tran^xxied 
by  our  subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  wish 
and  even  a  hope,  that  the  present  generation  may  bebcdd 
the  cross  restored  to  its  ancient  pre-eminence,  the  sa* 
vage  superstition  of  Mahomet  banished  £rom  the  verge 
.<rf' Christendom,  and  Saitta  Sofi/tia  restored  to  the  pure 
wor^ip  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom  to  whom  it  was  origi- 
nal dedicated. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  was 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  noble  edifices  which  the 
world  has  ever  beheld.  The  Romans  themselves, 
though  accustomed  to  the  wonders  of  the  imperial  dty, 
viewed  it  with~  astonishment,  and  Titus  resolved- to  ex> 
empt  its  stately  fabric  from  the  general  sentence  of  de- 
vastation.  But  man  cannot  save  when  God  devotes  to 
ruin  ;  and  Titus  and  Julian  were  the  reluctant  instru- 
ments employed  by  Providence,  in  fulfilling,  to  the  lot- 
ter,  that  dreadful  prediction,  a  stone  shaU  not  be  Jeji  upon 
a  stone. 

Although  the  account  g^ven  by  Josephust  be  ob- 
scure, andevidmtly  influenced  by  the  national  and  pro- 
fessicMial  feelii^  of  the  writer,  yet  we  may  learn  from 
it  a  sufficient  number  of  circumstances  to  ascertain,  not 

•  Gibbon  zL 

t  AntJnd.  lib.  zv,  cap.  ll-J>eBelU>  Jud«€o,lib.  v.  cap.5. 
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indeed  the  precise  form  but  die  general  grandeiD*  ofthe 
edifice.  According  to  this  author,  the  platfixm  on 
which  it  stood  was  a  square  of  a  stadium,  or  about  six 
hundred  and  twen^  feet  in  every  direction ;  this  plat- 
form was  raised  on  immense  substructions  enclosing 
Mount  Moria  (»i  all  sides ;  the  court  which  surrounded 
the  temple  was  adorned  with  a  triple  p(»lico,  each  porti- 
CO  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  fifty  high,  exceptbg  thie  middle  portico,  which  widi 
the  same  length  had  double  the  breadth  and  elevation  cd* 
the  other  two :  in  fine,  the  front  of  the  temple  itself  re- 
sembled a  magnificent  palace.  From  this  statement  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  substructions  and  colonnades 
were  the  principal  and  most  striking  features  of  ttus  fa- 
bric. The  former  were  of  great  elevation*  as  they  rose 
from  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  of  prodigious  soHdi- 
ty  as  they  were  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  ^xty  feet 
long,  nine  thick,  and  ten  trntad-t  The  latter  were  sup- 
ported by  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pillars,  fort}--five 
feet  in  height,  between  four  and  five  in  diameter,  fluted 
Corinthian,  and  each  of  one  single  block  of  white  mar- 
ble. Of  the  rich  furniture  of  the  temple,  of  its  gates, 
some  of  which  were  bronze  and  some  covered  witfi 
plates  of  gold,  and  of  its  ornaments  in  general,  I  make 
no  mention  as  its  architectural  beauty  and  magnitude 
are  the  only  objects  of  my  present  observations.  Now 
the  whole  extent  of  the  platform  on  which  the  temple 
stood,  with  all  its  surrounding  porticos,  is  scarcely  equal 
to  the  space  covered  by  the  church  of  St.  Peter  itself, 
and  inferior  to  the  circular  part  alone  of  the  portico  be- 
fore it,  which  is  seven  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  its 
greatest,  and  six  hundred  in  its  least  diameter.  It  is 
supported  by  two  hundred  and  eighty  pillars,  forty-five 

■  Fonr  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

i  To  these  astoDishin^  muscB  allusion  seems  to  be  made  in  tii« 
two  firet  verses  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  nf  St  Mark.  "  And  u 
he  was  going  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his  disciples  »aid  unto  him, 
Master,  loot  what  stones  and  what  buildings  i  And  Jesus  an- 
Bwerins  said ;  Beholdest  thou  these  great  buildings  P  there  shall 
not  be  left  stone  upon  atone  that  shall  not  be  deatrojed." 
VOL.  I.  47  -  0 
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feet  high,  and  with  its  ent^laturc  and  statues  it  lises  to 
the  elevation  of  seventy.  Thus  in  extent,  height,  and 
number  of  columns  it  surpasses  the  Jewish  portico, 
which  enclosed  the  temple  and  alt  its  edifices.  Now  if 
we  consider  that  this  colonnade  is  a  part  only  of  the 
portico  of  St.  Peter's,  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  galleries 
that  connect  it  with  ^e  church,  and  enclose  a  space  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  by  three  hundred  and 
e^tj',  and  if  to  this  vast  field  of  architectural  grandeur 
we  superadd  the  fountiuns  and  the  pyramids,  we  shall 
find  that  the  appendages  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
must  yield  in  greatness  to  those  of  the  Roman  Basilica. 
As  to  the  front  of  the  temple  itself^  and  its  Mmilitude  to 
that  of  a  palace ;  in  this  respect  St.  Peter's  URfbrtUDatt:^ 
resembles  it  t6o  much ;  but  in  extent  it  fer  exceeds  it, 
as  the  former  was  scarcely  one  hundred  and  sixty  ftet 
in  length,  while  the  latter  is  lour  hundred.* 

Among  pagan  temples  not  one  can  be  put  in  o(Hnpe> 
tition  with  tn:  Vatican  for  grandeur  and  magnitude. 
The  two  most  femous  were  the  temple  of  uiara  at 
Ephesus,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Pliny  the 
Elder  has  given  us  the  dimensions  of  the  formcrt.  Ac- 
cording to  him  it  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
in  len^  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  iMtadth ;  it 
was  supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pil- 
lars, sixty  feet  high,  the  elevation  of  the  edifice  to  the 
t(^  of  the  pediment,  was  of  course  eirfity  feet.  The 
number  of  columns,  without  doubt  of  me  richest  mate- 
rials,  as  each  was  the  {»%sent  of  a  king,  and  also  dis[>os- 
ed  in  the  best  order,  must  have  produced  a  very  noble 
effect,  but  this  edifice  was  in  all  its  dimen^ons  rar  infe- 
rior to  the  Roman  Basilica. 


*  The  learned  reader  will  perceive  that  in  tbe  elevation  of  tin 
pillare,  I  have  fullowed  not  perhaps  the  very  words  of  Joaephus, 
which  arc  evidentlj^  iacorrect,  but  the  r^far  proportion  oT  die 
Corinthian  order,  which  was  a  constant  and  almost  iDvariable 
•tandard,  at  least  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  when  it  was  the  prevul- 
ing  and  fiivorite  order. 

t  Lib.  xsxvi.  cap.  14. 
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The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  neaily  a  square 
of  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  triple  row  of  pilWs  in  mint, 
that  is  towards  the  Forum,  and  a  double  row  on  the 
sides.  Hece  again,  notwithstanding  the  splendor  of 
such  an  assemblage  of  columns  rising  on  such  a  site, 
the  dimen^ons  will  admit  of  no  comparison.*  In  fact, 
every  edifice,  whether  in  existence  w  on  record,  of 
whatsoever  denomination,  &Us  far  short,  in  some  re- 
spect or  other,  of  the  Basilica  Vaticana,  the  grand  tern- 
pie  of  the  Christian  church ;  to  render  which  as  worthy 
as  possible  of  its  high  destination,  human  ingenuity 
seems  to  have  strained  its  powers,  and  art  to  have  ex- 
hausted its  resources. 


*  The  temple  of  Olynipic  JniHter,  at  A^eeBtsm,  the  ruins  of 
which  Bti)l  remain)  wu  certainly  on  a  gigantic  scale  but  inferior 
IB  diraenuoiu  to  the  temple  of  Bpheeus,  and  conseqnenti;  not 
comparable  to  the  Vatican.  [See  Bwinbune  on  ttw  Tsmpif)— 
I  quote  this  traveller  with  pleasure,  because  my  own  obserratioDI 
enable  me  to  bear  testimony  of  his  accuracy. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


Potttificial  Servibe — Papal  Benediction — Ceremonies 
in  the  Holy  Weeh-~Observations — Original  form  of 
Churches. 

Aftbr  havii^thus  given  a  eeneral  account  of  St  Pe- 
ter's,  and  endeavoured  to  ^etcb  out  its  extent  and 
beauty,  I  may  be  expected  to  describe  the  magnificeiit 
ceremonies  of  which  it  is  the  theatre,  and  picture  to 
the  reader  the  pomp  and  circumstance  ofpubac  Tvorsfap, 
grand  in  all  cathedrals,  but  peculiarly  majestic  in  Ab 
first  and  noblest  of  christian  temples.  In  fact,  the  same 
unwearied  attention  which  has  reflated  the  most  mi- 
nute details  of  the  architecture  and  decorations,  extends 
itself  to  every  part  of  divine  service,  and  takes  in  even 
all  the  minutiae  of  ritual  observance.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans loved  parade  and  public  shews,  and  introduced 
processions,  rich  habits,  and  stately  ceremonies  into  a0 
the  branches  of  public  administration,  whether  civil,  mi- 
litary,  or  religious.  This  taste  so  natural  and  so  useful, 
because  calculated,  while  it  feasts  the  eye  and  the  ima- 
^nation,  to  cover  the  nakedaess  and  littleness  of  man, 
and  to  clothe  the  individual  with  the  dignity  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  ag^gate  body,  was  infused  into  chre. 
tianity  as  soon  as  oinstianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
emjure,  and  with  it  has  been  transmitted  unaltered  to 
the  modems.  When  therefore  a  traveller  enters  a  Ro- 
man church  be  must  ctmsider  himself  as  transpCHled 
back  to  ancient  times,  and  expect  to  hear  the  language, 
and  see  the  h^its,  and  the  stately  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  four  first  centuries.  Some  may  find  faub 
with  the  ceremonies,  and  others  may  feel  some  surjsize 
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at  the'  dresses ;  but  not  to  speak  of  the  claim  which 
their  antiquity  has  to  veneration,  they  both  possess  a 
grace  and  dignitj  that  not  unfrequently  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  even  of  the  roost  indifferent. 

The  daily  service  of  St.  Peter's  is  performed  in  a 
large  and  noble  chapel,  that  might  without  improprieQ', 
be  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  a  church,  by  a  choir 
consisting  of  an  arch  priest,  thirty-eight  prebendaries, 
fifty  minor  canons  or  chaplabs,  besides  clerks,  choris- 
ters and  beadles.  The  grand  altar  under  the  dome  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  ptmtiff,  who  on  such  occa- 
^ons  is  always  attended  by  the  college  of  cardinals  with 
their  chaplains,  the  prelates  attached  to  the  court,  and 
the  papal  choir  or  musicians,  who  form  what  is  called 
the  pontiff's  chapel,  or  eapella  papale.  As  there  is  no 
regular  chancel  in  St.  Peter's,  a  temporary  one  is  fitted 
up  for  such  occasions  behind  the  altar,  of  a  aemicircu- 
lar  form  covered  with  purple  and  adorned  with  rich 
drapery.  In  the  middle  raised  on  several  steps  stands 
the  pontifical  chair.  The  seats  of  the  cardinals  and. 
prelates  form  a  curve  era  each  side. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  the  seat  of  the  bishq)  in  the 
ancient  and  patriarchal  churches  at  Rome  is  raised  veiy 
little  above  those  of  the  clergy.  That  the  bi^u^s 
sometimes  sat  <mi  a  more  elevated  chair  even  at  a  veiy 
early  period  is  clear  fivm  a  canon  of  the  fourth  council 
of  Carthage,*  which  expressly  coders  that  bishops  in 
the  church  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  ^ould 
enjoy  that  distinction ;  but  that  it  was  not  a  general 
custom  is  equally  evident  from  the  practice  of  St  Mar- 
tin, and  the  ofience  which  the  introduction  c^  it  into 
Gaul  gave  to  Sulpicius  Severus.  "  In  ecclesia,"  says 
thb  h^torian  speaking  uf  St.  Martin,  "  nemo  unquam 
ilium  sedere  coospexit ;  sicut  quemdam  ituper  (testCM* 
JDominum]  non  sine  meo  pudore  vidi,  sublimi  solio 
quasi  re^o  tribunaU,  celsa  sede  re^dentem."*  How- 
ever in  spite  of  the  example  of  St.  Martin  and  the  cen- 
sure of  his  disciple,  the  episcopal  chair  ^till  continued 


•  An.  390. 
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to  rise  tiD  h  acquired  the  name,  the  deration  and  man 
than  the  usual  splendor  of  a  throne.  It  does  not  indeed 
seem  to  have  reached  its  fuU  nu^ificence  tiH-  the  mid- 
dle erf  the  last  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  arrived 
at  its  -ncaxk,  not  in  Rome,  as  the  reader  may  naturallj' 
imagine,  but  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  where  the 
lord  bish(^  ^ts  enthroned  in  far  more  than  papal  emi- 
nence, and  looks  down  upon  the  choir,  tlte  congrega- 
tion, the  altar,  and  the  pulpit. 

When  the  pope  celebrates  divine  service,  as  oa  Blas- 
ter Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Whit  Sunday,  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  8cc.  the  great  or  middle  doors  of  the 
church  are  thrown  open  at  ten,  and  the  processicm  form- 
ed of  all  the  persons  mentioned  above,  preceded  by  a 
beadle  carrying  the  papal  cross,  and  two  odicrs  bearing 
lighted  torches,  enters  and  advances  slondy  in  two  long 
lines  between  two  ranks  of  soldiers  up  the  nave.  Tlus 
majestic  i»t)cession  is  closed  by  the  pontiff  himself  seat- 
ed in  a  chair  of  state  supported  by  twenty  valets  half 
concealed  in  the  drapery  that  &lls  in  loose  folds  from 
the  throne  ;  he  is  crowned  with  his  tiara,  and  bestow^ 
his  benediction  on  the  crowds  that  kneel  on  all  ^des  as 
he  b  borne  along.  When  arrived  at  the  foot  of  dw 
altar  he  descends,  resigns  his  tiara,  kneels,  and  assum- 
ing the  common  mitre  seats  himself  in  the  episcc^tal 
chair  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  and  joins  in  the 
^alms  and  prayers  that  precede  the  solenm  service. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  these  preparatory  devotions 
his  immediate  attendants  form  a  circle  around*  him, 
clothe  him  in  his  pontificial  robes,  and  place  the  tiara 
on  his  head  \  after  which,  accompanied  by  two  deacons 
and  two  sub-deacons,  he  advances  to  die  foot  of  the 
ahar,  and  bowing  reverently  makes  the  usual  oHifcssion. 
He  then  proceeds  in  great  pomp  through  the  chancel 
and  ascends  the  pontifical  throne,  while  the  choir  sii^ 
the  Intrattus  or  psalm  of  entrance,  the  Kyrie  Eleitan 
and  Gloria  in  excelsis  when  the  pontiff  lays  aside  his 
tiara  and  after  having  saluted  the  congregation  in  the 
usual  fwm,  the  Lord  be  with  vou,  reads  the  collect  in 
an  elevated  t<Hie  of  voice,  with  a  d^ree  of  infiezion 
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just  sofficlesit  to  disdn^uish  it  from  an  ordiiuby  lecture. 
The  epistle  is  then  read,  first  in  Latin  then  in  Greek ; 
and  after  it  some  select  verses  irom  the  psalms,  inter- 
mingled with  Alleluias,  ^re  sung  to  elevate  the  mind 
and  prepare  it  for  the  gospel. 

The  pontiff  then  rises,  gives  his  benediction  to  the 
two  deacons  that  kneel  at  lus  feet  with  the  book  of  the 
gospels,  and  resigning  his  tiara,  stands  while  the  gospel 
IS  sung  in  Latin  and  in  Greek ;  after  which  he  com- 
mences the  Nicene  creed  which  is  continued  in  music 
by  the  choir.  When  the  creed  and  the  psalm  that  fol- 
lows it  are  over,  he  descends  from  his  throne,  and  ap- 
proaching the  altar  with  the  same  attendants  and  the 
same  pomp  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  service,  he 
receives  and  offers  up  the  usual  oblations,  fiimes  the 
altar  with  frankincense  from  a  golden  censer,  and 
then  washes  his  hands ;  a  ceremony  implying  purity 
of  mind  and  body.  He  then  turns  to  die  people, 
and  in  an  humble  and  affecti(Miate  address  begs  their 
prayers;  and  shonly  after  commences  that  sublime 
form  of  adoration  and  |Haise  called  "  the  prefece,"  be- 
cause it  is  an  introduction  to  the  most  solemn  part  of 
the  liturgy,  and  he  chaunts  it  in  a  tone  supposed  to  be 
borrowed  ftt^m  the  ancient  tragic  declamation  and  very 
noble  and  impressive.  The  last  words  "  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God  of  armies,"  &c.  are  uttered  in  a  pos- 
ture of  profound  adoration,  and  sung  by  the  choir  in 
notes  of  deep  and  solemn  intonation.  All  music  then 
ceases,  all  sounds  are  hushed,  and  an  awful  silence 
reigns  around,  while  in  a  low  tone  the  pontiff  recites 
tfiat  most  ancient  and  venerable  invocation  which  pre- 
cedes, accompanies  and  follows  the  consecration,  and 
concludes  wiui  great  propriety  in  the  Lord's  prayer 
chaunted  with  a  few  emphatical  inflections. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer,  the  pontiff 
salutes  the  people  in  the  ancient  form,  "  May  the  peace 
of  the  Lord  be  alw.iys  with  you,"  and  returns  to  his 
throne,  while  the  choir  sing  thrice  the  devout  address 
to  the  Saviour,  taken  from  the  gospel,  "  Lamb  of  God 
who  takest  away  the  ans  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upoa 
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us.'*  When  he  is  seated,  the  two  deacons  brmg  the 
holy  sacrament,  which  he  first  reveres  humbly  cm  his 
knees,  and  then  receives  in  a  sitting  posture  :*  the 
deacons  and  sub-deacons  then  receive  the  cotnmuiiiaD 
under  both  kinds,  the  anthem  after  communi(»i  is  sung, 
a  collect  follows,  and  the  deacon  dismisses  the  asseml^. 

The  pope  then  offers  up  his  devotions  on  his  knees 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  borne  along  in  the  same 
state  as  when  he  entered,  passes  down  the  nave  of  the 
church,  and  ascends  by  the  Scaia  Regia  to  the  grand 
gallery  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  St.  Peter's.  His 
immediate  attendants  surround  his  person,  the  rest  of 
the  procession  draws  up  on  each  ade.  The  immense 
area  and  colonnade  beiOTe  the  church  are  lined  with 
troops  and  crowded  with  thousands  of  spectators.  AQ 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  gallery ;  the  chaunt  of  the  choir  is 
heard  at  a  distance ;  die  blaze  of  numberless  torches 
jdays  round  the  columns ;  and  the  pontiff  appears  ele- 
vated on  his  chair  of  state  under  the  middle  arch.  In- 
stantly the  whole  multitude  below  &II  on  their  knees  ; 
the  cannons  of  St.  Angelo  give  a  general  dischar^ 
while  rising  slowly  from  his  throne,  he  lifts  his  bands 
to  heaven,  stretches  forth  his  arm,  and  thrice  gives  his 
benediction  to  the  crowd,  to  the  city  and  to  all  man- 
kind; a  solemn  pause  follows,  another  disclarge  is 
heard,  the  crowd  rises,  and  the  pomp  gradually  dis^ 
pears. 

The  ceremony  is  without  doubt  very  grand,  and  con- 
sidered by  most  travellers  as  a  noble  and  becomiog 
conclusion  to  the  majestic  service  that  precedes  it. 
Every  thing  concurs  to  render  it  interesting  ;  the  ve- 
nerable ch^cter  c^  the  pontiff  himself,  the  nrat  bishop 

■  Thii  is  tiie  only  instance  that  exists,  I  believe,  in  tke  vhole 
Cktholic  church  of  receiving  the  holj  lacnment  aiting  ;  it  U  a 
remnant  of  the  primitive  custom,  but  as  that  cnstom  was  suppress- 
ed at  a  very  earlj  period,  perhaps  even  in  the  apostolic  age  itself, 
Isee  no  reason  for  retaining  it  in  one  solitary  occauon.  Bene- 
dict XIII.  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  conform  to  it,  but  al- 
ways remained  staading  at  tiie  altar,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice. 
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of  the  Christian  church,  issuing  from  the  sanctuary  of 
the  noblest  temple  in  the  world  bearing  the  holiness  of 
the  mysteries,  which  he  has  just  participated,  iirprinted 
on  his  countenance,  o&ring  up  his  supplication  in  be 
half  of  his  flock,  hb  subjects,  his  brethren,  bis  fellow 
c»«atuFes,  to  the  Father  of  all,  through  the  ^viour  and 
Mediator  of  all.  Surely  such  a  scene  is  both  edifying 
and  impresdve. 

The  cbaunt  or  music  used  by  the  papal  choir,  and 
indeed  in  most  catholic  cathefjrals  and  abbey  churches 
is,  excepting  in  some  instance,  ancient.  Gregory  the 
Great,  though  not  the  author  of  it,  collected  it  into  a 
body  and  gave  it  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  chaunt  of  the  psalms  is  simple  and  affecting,  com- 
posed of  Lydian,  Phrygian,  and  other  Greek  and  Ro- 
man tunes,  without  many  notes,  but  with  a  sui&ctent 
inflexion  to  render  them  soft  and  pl^untive  or  bold  and 
animating.  St.  Augustin,  who  was  a  good  judge  of 
music,  represents  iumself  as  melted  into  tears  by  the 
psalms  as  then  sung  in  the  church  of  Milan  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  seems  to  apprehend  that 
the  emotions  produced  by  such  harmonious  airs  might 
be  too  tender  foi^the  vigcnvus  and  manly  spirit  of 
Christian  devotion.*  As  the  transition  from  song  to 
(Mdinary  reading  is  flat  and  insipid,  it  cannot  but  take 
off  much  of  the  effect  of  the  lecture :  and  .moreover,  as 
the  common  tone  of  voice  b  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  divine  service  in  a  lai^  chiuxh,  the  ancients  intro. 
duced  a  few  modulations  into  the  prayers  and  lectures  * 
just  sufficient  to  raise  and  suppCHt  the  voice,  to  extend 
Its  reach,  and  to  soften  its  cadences.  These  were  tak- 
en fi:t>m  the  different  species  of  Roman  declamations, 
and  vary  in  number  and  solemnity  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  the  impcxtance  of  the  lecture.  In  the  lessons 
and  epbtles,  the  interrogations,  exclamations,  and  pe- 
riods only  are  marked  by  a  ccnresponding  rise  or  fall : 
the  ^^1  has  its  variations  more  numerous  and  more 
d^ifi^ :  the  preface  b  rich  in  full  melodious  and  so- 

*  ConfcM.  lib.  it.  «p.  6.  T.    Lib.  x.  op.  S3, 
vol.    r.  4S 
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lemn  swells  borrowed,  as  it  is  supposed,  from  the  state- 
Iv  accents  of  Roman  tragedy.  The  psalms,  cw  to  use 
an  expression  more  appropriate,  the  anthems  that  coio- 
mence  the  service,  precede  the  ^pel,  usher  in  the  of- 
itrtory  and  follow  the  commumon,  together  with  the 
Gloria  in  excelsis  and  creed,  were  set  to  more  compli- 
cated and  more  laboured  notes,  but  yet  with  all  due  re- 
gard to  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  import  of  the  wratls 
and  the  capacity  of  the  hearers  who  were  accustomed 
■   to  join  the  song  and  tc^^ccompaiiy  the  choir. 

This  ancient  music,  \vnich  has  long  been  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Gregorian  chaunt,  so  well  adapted  to 
the  gravity  of  divine  service,  has  been  much  di^gured 
in  process  of  time  by  the  bad  taste  of  the  middle  and 
the  false  refinements  of  the  latter  ages.  The  first  en- 
cumbered it  with  an  endless  succession  c^  dull  un- 
meaning notes,  dragging  their  slow  length  alongy  and 
burthenmg  the  ear  with  a  dead  weight  of  sound  ;  tbc 
other  infected  it  with  the  melting  airs,  the  labored  exe- 
cution, the  cffemniate  graces  of  the  orchestra,  useless, 
to  say  the  least,  even  in  the  theatre,  but  profane  and  al- 
most sacrilegious  in  the  church.  Such  care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  avoid  these  d^cts,  in  the  papal 
choir.  The  general  style  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  and 
primitive  music  have  been  retained,  and  some  modem 
compositions  of  known  and  acknowledged  merit,  intro- 
duced on  stated  days  and  in  certain  circumstances. 
Of  musical  instruments,  the  organ  only  is  admitted  in- 
to  St.  Peter's  or  rather  into  the  papal  chapel,  and  even 
that  not  always ;  voices  alone  are  employed  in  general, 
and  as  those  voices  are  numerous,  perfect  in  their  kind, 
and  ui  thorough  unison  with  each  other,  and  as  the 
singers  thembclves  are  concealed  from  view,  the  effect 
is  enchanting,  and  brings  to  mind  The  celestial  voices 
in  full  harmonic  number  joined,  that  sometimes  reached 
the  ears  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  and  lifted  their 
thoughts  to  heaven. 

Of  all  the  Roman  ceremonies  the  pontifical  service 
at  St.  Peter's  is  without  doubt  the  most  majestic  ;  and 
if  we  add  to  it  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi,  in 
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wliich  the  pope  bears  the  holy  sacrament  in  solemn 
pomp  along  the  colonnade  then  hung  according  to  the 
ancient  fasmon  with  tapestry  and  graced  with  garhnds, 
we  rfiall  have  mentioned  the  two  most  splendid  exhi- 
bitions perhaps  to  be  seen  in  the  Universe.  But  be- 
Mdea  these  there  are  others,  particulariy  during  the  last 
week  of  I-ent,  which  cannoi  fail  to  excite  attention  and 
interest.  The  procession  with  psalms>  and  the  afiect- 
ing  chaunt  of  the  Passion  on  Sunday  ;  the  evening  ser- 
vice  called  Tenebra  in  the  Sixtine  Chapei  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday ;  the  morning  service  on 
the  two  latter  days,  particularly  the  Mandatum,  so  call- 
ed from  the  6rst  word  of  the  anthem  sung  while  the 
pope  washes  the  feet  of  thirteen  pilgrims,  &c.  are  all 
rites  which  it  is  difficult  to  behold  without  edification 
and  perhaps  emotion. 

I  must  not  pass  ov^  the  well  kno^vn  exhibition  that 
takes  place  in  St.  Peter's  on  Ac  night  of  Good  Friday, 
when  the  hundred  lamjs  that  burn  over  the  tomb  of 
the  apostle  are  extinguii^ed,  and  a  stupendous  cross  of 
light  appears  suspended  from  the  dome,  between  the 
altar  and  the  nave,  shedding  over  the  whole  edifice  a 
soft  lustre  delightful  to  the  eye  and  highly  favourable 
to  picturesque  representations.  This  exhibition  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  the  sublime  imagination  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  he  who  beholds  it  will  acknow* 
ledge  that  it  b  not  unworthy  cS  the  inventor.  The 
piagnitude  of  the  cross  hanging  as  if  self-supported,  and 
like  a  meteor  streaming  m  the  air ;  the  blaze  that  it 
pours  iwth  ;  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade  cast  on  the 
pillars,  arches,  statues  and  altars;  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors placed  in  all  the  different  attitudes  of  curiosity, 
wonder  and  devotion  ;  the  processions  with  their  ban- 
ners and  crosses  gliding  successivl-ly  in  silence  along 
the  nave  and  kneeling  around  the  altar ;  the  penitents  of 
all  nations  and  dresses  collected  in  groupes  near  the 
confessionals  of  their  respective  languages ;  a  cardinal 
occasionally  advancing  through  the  crowd,  and  as  he 
kneels  huinbly  bending  his  head  to  the  pavement ;  in 
fine,  the  pontiff  himself,  without  pomp  or  pageantry 
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prostrate  before  the  altar,  oaring  up  lus  adc^atians  ia 
silence,  from  a  scene  ^gularly  strilcbg  by  a  b^ipjr 
mixture  of  tranquillity  and  animation,  of  darkness  and 
light,  of  simplicity  and  majesty. 

All  these  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church  are  act 
off  by  eveiy  concomitant  circumstance  that  can  corttii- 
bute  to  their  splendor  or  magnificence.  As  indeed  no 
people  are  better  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing  and  managing  public  exhibitions  dian  the  Romany 
they  are  perform^  with  the  utmost  preci^oQ  and  d%- 
nity,  with  every  attention  to  the  effects  of  perq)ectii^ 
and  to  all  the  graces  of  drapery.  Every  person  knows 
his  place  and  the  part  he  1^  to  act  in  the  solemnkr  : 
the  dresses  are  adapted  to  the  situation  as  well  as  to  me 
rank  of  the  wearers,  who,  whether  they  be  attrag, 
standing  or  moving,  contrive  that  they  shoukl  &U  iniD 
easy  and  majestic  folds.  .  The  persons  themselves  are 
the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  chief  ma^stiates  of  the  ci^, 
the  pnncipal  officers  of  staAe,  and  various  prelates,  pre- 
sidents, and  iud^  of  the  principal  tribunals,  all  men 
either  of  high  birth  or  great  talents,  and  venerable  for 
their  age,  their  virtues,  or  their  d^[nity.  The  theatres 
moreover  ^if  snch  an  expres^on  may  be  applied  to 
such  an  d}ject)  in  which  these  sacred  pomps  are  exhi- 
bited, are  either  the  vast  and  lofty  halls  of  the  Vaticw 
palace  adorned  with  all  the  wonders  c^pamting ;  or  else 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  whose  immense  area,  while  it 
affords  ample  room  f(»'  the  ceremony  itself,  am  contain 
countless  multitudes  without  press  or  disordo*.  If 
therefore,  as  'Warburton  observes,  "  it  be  difficult  to 
attend  at  a  high  mass  performed  by  a  good  choir  in  any 
^reat  church  without  sentiments  of  awe,  if  not  t£  devo- 
tion ;"  it  is  not  surpri^ng  that  the  same  sacred  service 
performed  by  such  persons,  with  such  accompani-  . 
ments,  and  amid  such  scenes  of  grandeur  and  hdliness, 
should  impress  the  same  sentiments  with  double  force 
and  effect. 

These  pompous  offices  at  the  Vatican  only  take  place 
<m  the  g^-eat  festivals  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and 
Christmas,  to  which  we  may  add  St.  Peter*«  day,  and 
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perhaps  one  or  two  mate  occasional  soIennntiH.  On 
the  otner  Sundays,  and  during  the  for  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  altar  stands  a  grand  but  neglected  object,  and 
the  dome  rises  in  silent  majesty,  unaccustomed  to  re- 
echo with  the  voice  qf  exultation  and  with  the  notes  of 
praise.  The  service  of  the  cathedral  is  performed  in 
a  distant  chapel,  and  private  masses,  it  is  true,  are  s^ 
at  the  different  altars  around,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
church  seems  deserted  by  its  ministers,  and  like  Sion  of 
old  to  complain  that  Ttone  cometk  to  the  solenmity. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  mi^er  of  just  surprise  to  every 
thinkuig  observer,  that  in  the  three  noblest  cathedrals 
existing,  tlie  service  ci  the  church  should  be  performed, 
not  in  the  regular  choir  but  in  a  ude  chapel,  and  that  the 
pope  should  prefer  the  secresy  of  his  own  oratory  to  <he 
grand  and  majestic  scenery  of  such  noble  temfJes.  The 
]»ous  christian,  as  he  ranges  over  these  gto^ous  ialnics, 
longs  to  see  the  genuine  forms  oi  the  {»-imidve  church 
revived,  and  the  spacious  area  filled  with  a  crowded  but 
orderly  congregation ;  the  men  on  the  ridit,  the  women 
on  the  lejt,  the  youth  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  al- 
tar ;  the  choir  in  double  rows  before  it,  with  a  pulpit 
ibr  the  readers  on  each  side  :  behind  it,  the  pontiff  sur- 
rounded by  his  clei^,  peTf<Hinkig  himself  every  Sun- 
day die  sdemn  duties  of  his  station,  presiding  in  person 
over  the  assembly,  instructing  his  flock;  like  the  Leos 
and  the  Gregcsys  of  ancient  times,  with  his  own  voice, 
and  with  his  own  hands  administering  to  them  the  bread 
of  Ufe  and  the  cup  of  tahation.  Such  was  a  clvistian 
congregation  dunng  the  early  ages,  and  such  the  regu- 
lanty  of  ancient  times.  How  grand  would  such  an  as^ 
sembly  now  be  in  a  temple  like  the  Vatican !  How  aw- 
ful and  how  affectii^  such  a  ^lectacle  !  How  like  an 
assembly  of  the  blessed,  and  how  conformable  to  the 
sublime  description  of  the  Revelatimis ! — Barbarism,  ig- 
norance, and  indifference  have  long  since  disturbed  this 
admirable  order,  and  in  most  places  nearly  erased  its  rcr 
collection  ;  but  the  Roman^ontiff,  and  he  only,  pos> 
sesses  influence  sufficient  to  restore  it,  and  to  spread  it 
over  Ae  Christian  w<B^d.    If  in  revivii^  this  part  of 
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primitive  discii^ne,  he  would  also  exerdse  tbe  f! 
which  the  council  of  Trent  has  entrusted  to  him,  and 
would  admit,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  the  laity  to  the 
cup  (so  solemn  and  impressive  a  part  of  the  saocd  rite) 
and  if  at  the  same  time  he  would  communicate  to  every 
nation  the  comfort  of  sin^g  the  praises  of  God  in  their 
own  language-,  he  would  render  to  tbe  church  of  Christ 
a  most  important  and  ever  memorable  service.* 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning  by  this  latter 
observation  to  censure  the  use  of  andent  idioms  in  the 
litui^,  or  to  recommend  in  toto  the  introduction  of 
modem  dialects.  The  two  great  ancient  languages 
wluch  contain  not  only  the  principles  and  models  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  but  what  is  still  more  valuable,  the 
very  title-deeds  and  proofs  of  divine  revelation,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  hturgies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  however  widelv  difiiised  they  may  appear 
to  be  at  present,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  tbe 
course  of  coundess  ages  perh^  still  to  come,  they  may 
not  again  be  indebted  to  the  same  means  for  their  con- 
tinuation. A  deadly  blow  is  now  actually  aimed  at 
them  by  the  pride  or  the  policy  of  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  and  extensive  as  the  influence  of  i  hat  government 
ip,  it  may  succeed  in  its  barbaric  attempt,  unless  coun- 
teracted  by  the  still  more  extensive  and  almost  uiuversid 
influence  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  interfere  witii  the  controversial  part  of  this  ques- 
tion, "  Dii  meliora  piis ;"  but  I  own  I  should  be  SOT- 
ry.  to  see  the  divine  dialect  of  Plato  and  of  St.  Paul,  tbe 
full,  the  majestic  tones  of  Cicero  and  of  St  Leo  en- 
tirely banished  from  the  altars,  and  replaced  by  the 
meaner  sounds  of  Romaic,  ot  even  by  the  more  mua- 
cal  accents  of  Itaiianf.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
to  the  ear,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  feelings 
more  impressive,  than  uie  Latin  service  when  chanted 

■  Cone  Trid.  Sesg.  siii. 

t  Ifasa  well  known  prover^Mys,  Spanish  is  from  itsm'ity 
well  odapte^  to  prarer,  hnw  much  better  is  the  dignitv  of  Latin 
ctlcaUted  for  that  solemn  duty  P 
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in  a  full  chdit,  supported  not  by  the  organ  onlj^,  but 
by  the  united  voices  of  a  crowded  congregation,  raised 
from  every  corner  and  re-echoed  from  every  vault  of  an 
immense  cathedral. 

But  with  all  the  respect,  due  to  the  pescriptive  pre- 
eminence of  the  two  sacMTed  dialects,  hallowed  by  the 
writings  of  tlie  Apostles,  Fathers,  and  primitive  mar- 
tyrs, I  may  venture  to  recommend  the  use  of  modem 
languages  at  certain  parts  of  the  service,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  lectures  and  hymns  adapted  to  the  particular 
objects  of  the  liturgy,  when  the  officiating  priest  isoccu-, 
pied  in  silent  adoration,  and  the  ordinary  chant  (^  the  ' 
choir  is  suspended.  Such  is  the  practice  alt  over  Ca- 
rtiolic  Germany,  and  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  where,  if  the  traveller  enters  into 
any  parochial  church  during  service,  he  finds  it  filled  with 
a  numerous  congregation  all  joining  in  chorus  with  a 
zeal  and  ardour  truly  edifying.  I  was  peculiarly  struck 
with  the  good  eBect  of  this  custom  in  the  churches  of 
Bohemia,  where  the  people  are  irmarkable  foe  a  just  and 
tniuiical  ear,  and  sing  with  admirable  preci^on;  but 
still  mwe  so  in  the  cathedral  of  Vienna,  where  tlic 
voices  of  some  thousands  chanting  in  full  unison  liie 
celebrated  hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  cannot  fmi.  t* 
elevate  the  mind,  and  infiame  the  coldest  heart  with  de- 
votitm.  This  practice,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  so 
considerable  a  pcniton  of  the  catholic  church,  has  many 
good  effects,  as  it  contributes  to  the  comfort  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  people,  who  always  delight  in  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  ;  as  it  amuses  the  ear  with  melody  and  at- 
.  taches  the  hirers  to  the  holy  sentiments  and  doctrines 
which  it  conveys,  and  as  it  may  thusact  as  a  preservJ^- 
tive  from  the  infidelity  of  the  times,  not  only  by  secur- 
ing the  assent,  but  by  enga^ng  the  affections,  on  the 
ade  of  religicHi.  In  fine,  it  tends  to  consecrate  all  lan- 
guages to  the  praise  of  the  Father  Almighty,  and  to  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  of  his  adorable  son.  "  Nihil 
sublimius,"  says  Leo  the  Great,  in  an  ancient  preface 
for  Whit-Sunday,  '*  collatum  Ecclesis  tux  exordiis, 
qOam  ut  evangelii  tui  prieconia  Ih^is  onmlum,  ere- 
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dentinin  oia  fajquerentor,  .  .  .  et  vocnm  Taiietas  edi< 
ficationi  Ecclesiastic£e  non  difficultatem  feceret,  aed  au- 
■  geret  jxrtius  unitatem." 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  I  think  it  nectsssaj  to 
make  a  few  additional  remarks  for  the  information  of 
BIT  readers  in  general,  little  accustomed  to  the  scenes 
described.  Mid  perhaps  totaJty  unacquainted  with  many 
of  the  subjects  ^uded  to.  To  such  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  Mass  is  the 
communion  service,  or  c(»isecration  and  administration 
of  the  holy  sacrament.  High  mass  is  the  same  service, 
accompanied  by  aU  the  ceremonrcs  which  custom  and 
authonty  have  annexed  to  its  celebration.  These  ce- 
remonies are  in  general  very  ancient,  and  may  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  second  or  third  century.  The  lan- 
guage is  that  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  christiamty  :  the  dresses  are  nearly  of  the 
same  era.  The  surpfice,  called  in  Latin  alba,  was  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  the  linen  q&Aorf  worn  by  the  Lc- 
vites  in  their  functions  under  the  old  law.  The  other 
vestments  are  Roman.  The  Stok,  called  originally  Ora~ 
rium  or  SudarUtm,  was  a  long  stripe  of  linen  worn  round 
the  neck  by  persons  of  disUnction,  and  particularly  by 
mae^strates or  public  speakers;  hwasintended,asitspn- 
mitive  name  imports,  for  the  same  purposes  as  a  hand- 
kerchief. The  Afamputus  or  Mappxda  was  a  handker- 
chief to  replace  the  Stola,  when  the  latter  in  process  of 
time  had  become  an  ornament  only.  The  upper  vest- 
mei^  called  Casibulum  or  P/aneta,  was  CM'iginaily  a 
garment  of  a  circular  form,  with  an  opening  in  the  cen- 
tre for  the  head,  so  that,  when  put  on,  it  hung  down  to 
the  ground  on  all  sides,  and  entirely  covered  the  body. 
It  was  raised  when  the  action  of  the  arms  was  necessa- 
ly,  and  sometimes  tied  up  with  ribands  and  tassels ;  it  is 
particularly  appropriated  to  the  bishop  or  priest  who 
officiates  at  uie  altar,  and  is  used  at  mass  only.  On 
other  occasions,  the  bishop  or  priest  who  presides  wears 
the  Cope,  the  ancient  Toga,  bordered  on  each  side  by 
the  Lotus  Ckvus.  This  robe  is  the  ordinary  dress  of 
the  Pope  in  church,  and  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
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The  Daiaaika  and  Tumea  are  the  distinctive  dre^es 
ef  the  dcacoQ  and  sub-deacon.  These  garments,  whi-ih 
BBtunly  derive  grace  md.  beaut}'  from  their  form  and 
dr^iery,  are  ennobled  by  their  antiquity,  and  sanctified 
by  their  apprcmriation  to  the  altv.  Tney  comtuoe  de- 
cency and  majesty ;.  they  distinguish  the  public  man 
firom  the  individual ;  and  Vix  the  robes  of  kings  and  of 
BBB^tstrates  they  ganii^  the  exercise  of  olice,  and 
te^  the  minister  to  respect  himself,  and  both  the  mi> 
Buter  and  the  petite  reverence  the  sacred  charge  of 
public  function. 

The  use  of  torches  and  of  incense  is  suwosed  to 
hRTC  been  inbttduced  into  the  church  in  the  tWd  cen> 
tury ;  h  ori^nated  in  the  east,  but  soon  became  gene- 
nl :  it  was  founded  on  figurative  reasons.  The  for* 
ner  were  borne  before  the  Book  of  the  Gosjiels,  and 
xemindcd  the  faithful  of  the  light  diffused  over  the  uni- 
verse by  the  promulgation  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of 
0tat  true  Hgnt  that  eitHghtetieth  every  man  that  cometh 
in  this  woriit.*  The  utter  Iiad  been  expressly  com* 
Banded  in  the  CNd  Law,  and'  was  considered  in  the 
New  as  a  fit  aceompaniment  to  be  ojired  with  the  pray 
«rt  of  the  ammta  upon  the  goHen  altar  be/gre  the 
throne.^ 

The  most  solemn  part  of  die  service  ts  recited  in  a 
low  Xa»c,  audible  only  to  those  who  surround  the  altar  i 
a  civcumstange  which  surprises  protestants,  and  hat 
fm^uently  been  censured  with  severity.  However,  this 
inistcm  IS  almost  coeval  with  the  liturgy  itaelf,  and 
•eems  to  have  commenoed  almost  immediately  after 
the  apofitolic  age.  it  was  in  all  probiibilhy  a  measure 
of  precaution.  One  of  the  mo^  sacred  rites  of  christi. 
anity,  that  of  Baptism,  had  been  exposed  to  public  ridi- 
cule on  the  stage,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a 
lini^ar  futiiiuiadon,  in  a  moK  awful  institution,  it  was 
Aought  prudent  to  confine  die  knowledge  of  the  £u- 
f^iarutic  prayer  to  the  clerical  order.  When  a  custom 
n<Hice  established  reasons  are  never  WiUiting  to  justify' 

•  S.  John,  i.  t  A^-  nU< 
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its  continuance ;  an^  the  secrecy^  which  the  fear  of  pro-^ 
f-natton  rendered  necessary  in  times  of  persecution  was 
continued  from  motives  of  respect  in  the  days  trf  Christian 
prosperity.  Every  person  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  knows  with  what  extreme  delicacy  the  Fathers 
,  of  tiie  fourth  century  speak  of  the  mysteries  and  (rf  course 
will  not  wonder  that  the  Roman  church,  which  glorjes- 
in  its  adherence  to  antiquity,  should  continue  the  same 
practice.  Besides,  it  is  considered  as  more  confbnnar 
ble  to  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  institution,  and 
more  favorable  to  the  indulgence  of  devotion,  .both  in 
the  priest  and  in  the  congregation,  than  the  most  em- 
phatic and  solemn  recitation.  Impressed  with  this  idea^ 
the  Greeks  have  from  time  immemorial  drawn  curtains, 
and  in  the  latter  ages  raised  a  screen  before  the  altar, 
that  conceals  the  priest  from  public  view,  and  envirjMis 
him  as  the  High  Priest  of  old  when  he  entered  the  Ho^ 
of  Holies,  widi  the  awful  solitude  of  the  sanctury.*' 

The  rites  which  I  have  described  are  pure  and  ixly ; 
they  inspire  sentiments  of  order  and  decency  j  they  de- 
tach the  mind  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  aiid  1^ 
raising  it  above  its  orduiary  level,  they  qualify  it  to  ap- 
pear  with  due  humili^  and  recollection  before  the 
Tfironeofthe  Lamb, — the  Mercy  Seat  of  Jehovah  1 

The  Roman  Basilica  excepting  St.  Peter's,  are  tbe 
most  ancient  now  existing,  aiui  erected  as  they  were  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  give  us  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise idea  of  £e  notions  of  the  Christians  of  that  period 
with  regard  to  the  form  and  arrangement  of  churches^ 
In  the  first  place,  as  not  one  of  diese  churches  beara 
any  resemblance  to  a  cross,  we  may  conclude  that  Mr. 
Gibbon  was  mistaken,  when  he  attributed  to  the  first 
christians  a  partiality  to  that  figure  in  the  constnictioa 
of  their  oratories,  and  an  unwillingness  to  convert  pagan 
temples  into  churches,  because  not  erected  in  that  finin* 
M^ny  temples  from  their  narrow  limits  were,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  totally  incapable  of  holding  a  chris> 

*  The  \tHj  tt  prcMiit  lose  nothing  bj  this  rilence,  u  thej 
Iwre  the  fonn  of  cotuecration,  ud  uutced  the  wbsle  Mrne*- 
tnuwlated  in  tbeir  jmyer-beaks. 
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tian  congregarion.  Several  of  greater  in^;nitude  were 
actually  converted  into  churches,  and  are  to  this  day  used 
IS  such ;  and  if  Constantine  could  in  prudence,  at  a  time 
when  the  Roman  senate  was  still  pagan,  have  offered 
the  splendid  seat  of  pagan  worship  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  oSer  would  l^ve  been  readily  accepted,  and 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  though  not  in  thg  \ 
Jorm  of  a  cross,  would  lite  the  Pantheon  have  bt 
sanctified  by  Christian  rites,  and  might  probably  s 
have  remained  a  noble  monument  of  ancient  magnjj 
cence.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  precise  pe- 
riod the  figure  of  the  cross  was  introduced,  but  it 
-seems  to  have  been  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
,  as  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  erected  in  the  sixth,  is  in 
that  form  ;  but,  whenever  introduced,  its  adoption  need 
not  be  regretted,  as  it  very  happily  combines  variety 
with  unity,  and'  beauty  with  c<Mivenience. 

We  cannot  pass  the  same  encomium  upon  those  par- 
titions, called  screens,  which  divide  the  chancel  Irom 
the.  nave,  and  by  concealing  the  most  ornamented  part 
c^  the  church  £n>m  the  view,  and  veiling  the  principal 
object,  the  altar,  hiKak.  the  perspective,  deprive  the  edi- 
fice of  a  prc^r  termination,  and  apparently  reduce  its 
dimensions  to  half  its  real  magnitude.  When  and  why 
these  screens  were  introduced  it  may  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine, but  as  they  are  only  found  in  Saxon  and  Go- 
thic churches  we  may  suppose  that  tbey  are  coeval 
with  those  buildings,  and  were  Irom  the  beginning  con- 
sidered as  constituent  parts  of  them.  Their  utility  is 
not  very  perceptible.  Some  suppose  them  necessary 
in  northern  climates,  in  order  to  sheher  the  congrega- 
tion from  the  cold  winds  that  penetrate  and  chili  the 
open  parts  of  such  vast  edifices  as  cathedrals ;  but  this 
reason,  which  may  appear  satisfactory  when  confined 
to  countries  in  which  the  congregation  is  seldom  so  nu- 
merous as  to  fill  the  choir  of  a  cathedrdl,  is  totally  map- 
plicable  to  places  where  service  is  attended  by  the  po- 
pulace, and  where  the  coi^^tgations  are  regularly  suffi- 
cient U  crowd  every  part  of  the  church,  not  excepiing 
eveiL'fhe  ailes  and  transepts.    I  am  therefore  inclmed 
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to  suspect,  that  the  {M-^ten^  of  Ac  neitiKmiuttianato 
mystic  alluiuons,  and  perhape  a  wish  to  increase  the  rc- 
^erence  due  to  the  altar,  by  removing  it  to  a  pcaio- 
distance  from  the  laity,  might  have  &u§3;ested  the  idea 
of  a  screen  to  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages. 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  something  voy  im- 
{»es»ive  in  ttie  distant  view  of  a  Gothic  altar.  Been  hvm 
the  arched  entrance  of  the  ciioir,  through  a  long  and 
double  line  of  clergy  in  surplice,  faintly  hghted  by  the 
b^ms  that  drop  from  the  painted  windows  above,  or 
by  the  lamps  and  tapers  that  gleam  around,  encircled 
by  ministering  paiests,  and  half  iost  in  clouds  of  in- 
cense ;  there  is,  I  say,  somethmg  in  such  solemn  sccsae* 
ry  that  seizes  the  imagination,  and  exc^s  emotaons  of 
awe  and  religious  meianchcdy.*  But  although  these 
dispositions  are  good  and  suitt^le  to  the  place  and  oc- 
casion, yet  the  means  empk^ed  to  produce  them,  the 
dim  perspective,  and  the  artificial  gloom  border  upoa 
theatrical  illusion,  and  seem  better  adapted  to  the  Simat 
superstition  of  the  Druids  than  to  the  plain  and  n 


*  Howf«rtlieBKaroug;httDbeDrtMiBcntcdigK(|n«tKmiiUch 
hu  been  debated  with  mocb  warrath  since  the  refomKtioii.  The 
Ltttins,  Creeks,  and  even  the  Luthenms  ue  accostomed  to  tdom 
it  with  more  or  less  splendor  or  eaudiness,  according  to  titalr  tutc 
and  npalence.  "^'he  church  of  England,  when  not  orecmwsd  br 
the  climcirB  of  the  sectaries  that  assail  her  on  all  sides,  n  iBdinel 
to  favor  this  practice ;  while  the  Calvioistic  scbori  of  Genefif 
hostile  to  everj  thing  that  delights  the  eje  or  flatters  the  feelitifl 
ofa  polished  mind,  have  either  cast  the  table  of  the  Lord  ontrf 
the  church,  or  stripped  it  of  all  its  decent  accompaninients,  and 
^andoned  it  in  a  comer  to  dust  and  cobwebs.  But  whatever  a 
man's  opinion  maj  be  upon  this  subject,  he  moat  be  very  maroM 
indeed  if  he  find  much  to  blame  in  the  Roman  altars;  I  meaa 
those  of  the  BasUicm :  which  unencambered  with  tabernacles,  re> 
li^uaries,  statues  or  fiower-pots^  support  a  cross  and  six  candle- 
sticks ;  famiture,  which  is  sufficient  without  doubt  for  all  die  piir> 
poses  of  Holeranity,  and  ;et  may  be  endured  even  by  a  pantan. 
The  other  ornameuts,  or  rather  auperflui ties  which  are  too  vfin 
observed  to  load  the  altars  of  catholic  churches,  owe  dieir  intiO' 
duction  to  the  fond  devotion  of  nuns  or  nuD-Uke  friars,  and  nay 
he  tolerated  in  their  conventual  oratories,  u  the  toys  and  lAtr- 
things  of  that  hiu-mlest  race,  but  (mght  never  t«  be 
dis^nrc  til*  simplicity  «t  parochial 
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tic  forms  of  Christian  worship.  How  difierent  the  ef- 
fects of  arrangement  in  a  Roman  BagiBea,  where,  in  a 
semicircle  betund  ttK  altar,  the  bishop  and  his  clei|Qr 
fxom  a  venerable  tribunal ;  where  the  people  bef(»e, 
ranged  according  to  sex  and  age,  exhibit  an  ordei^ 
multitude ;  and  me  altar  itself  in  tlK  middle  displays  in 
full  light  the  aa<Ted  volume  and  the  emblems  of  Te- 
den^tion  ?  An  assembly  dius  combining  ^mplici^, 
order  and  digni^,  naturally  elevates  the  soul,  and  in- 
inires  lentitBeaitsQot  t^taror  but  ofadmiiaticm,  not  of 
fictitiousness  but  ^  neai  solid  devotiai.  h.  rwalls  to 
mind  the  glorious  visions  ^  the  iRevelatkms,*  and 
dmost,  brings  before  our  eyes  the  elders  sitting  cloth' 
td  R  tttMr,  the  lamps  bwrmng  b^fbre  the  thnme^  tht 
lamb  stemUng  ts  if  slain,  and  the  multitudes -whieh  nf 
man  ooidd  number,  tjfaU  nations  tmd  kmdredty  aodjtet- 
;^  and  tongues* 


•  Chtp.ir.T.  *U. 
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Vilhs — the  Tiber — the  Mausoleum  qfCeciSa  MetaeOm 
•^Egeri'an  Grotto  ami  Fountain — Church  of  St. 
Constantia — Mons  Sacer. 

The  various  villas  that  encircle  Modem  Rome  form 
one  of  its  characteristic  beauties  as  well  as  one  o£  the 
|»incipal  features  of  its  resemblance  to  the  ancient  city, 
which  seems  to  have  been  environed  with-gardens,  and 
almost  studded  with  groves  and  shady  retirements. 
Thus  Julius  Caesar  had  a  spacious  garden  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Janicuhim,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people  :  Mscenas  endosed 
and  converted  into  a  pleasure  ground,  a  con^der^Ie 
part  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  before  bad  been  the 
common  burial  place  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  re- 
tort of  thieves  and  v^abonds  ;  an  ^teraticm  which  Ho* 
race  mentions  with  complacency  in  his  eighth  satire. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  fforti  LucuSam  and  SeroiS- 
ani,  incidently  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  particularly 
the  celebrated  retreat  of  the  historian  Sallust,  adorned 
with  so  much  magnificence  and  luxury  that  it  became 
the  fevorite  resort  of  successive  Emperors,  Thb  Mr- 
den  occupied  the  extremities  of  the  Viminal  and  Pin- 
cian  HiU,  and  enclosed  in  its  precincts,  a  pala^,  a  tem- 
ple and  a  circus.  The  palace  was  consumed  by  fire 
on  the  fatal  night  when  Alaric  entered  the  chy :  die 
temple  of  dngular  beauty,  sacred  to  Venus  fFeneri 
Felici  Sacrum  J  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  destroyed  for  the  sale  of  the 
Qiaterials :  of  the  circus  little  remains  but  masses  of 
walla  that  merely  indicate  its  ute,  while  statues  and 
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inarbles  found  occasionally  continue  to  furnish  proofs  of 
its  magnificence. 

The  gardens  of  Lucullus  are  supposed  to  have  bor- 
dered on  those  of  Sallust,  and  with  several  other  deli', 
cious  retreats,  which  covered  the  summit  and  brow  of 
the  Fincian  Mount,  gave  it  its  ancient  appelkticHi  of  CoUU 
Hortulorum.  To  the  intermingled  graces  of  town  and 
country  that  adorned  these  fashionable  mansions  (if  the 
rich  and  luxurious  Romans,  Horace  alludes  when  ad- 
dressing Fuscus  Aristius,  he  says 

Nempe  inter  TuiM'nutritiir  lylni  colnmnaa— 

as  in  the  verse  immediately  following 

L&ndfttnrqu  e  domus  longos  qiue  prospicit  agros. 

Bor.  Ep.  i.  10 
he  evidently  hints  at  the  exten^ve  views  which  might  be 
enjoyed  from  the  lofty  apartments,  erected  expressly  for 
tbepurpose  of  commanding  a  wide  range  of  country. 

The  villas  of  Modem  Rome  often  occupy  the  same 
ground,  share  some  portion  of  the  splendor,  and  enjoy 
aH  the  picturesque  advantages  of  the  gardens  of  the  ao- 
cient  city.  In  point  of  perspecti^fe  beauty,  Rome  has, 
indeed  at  all  times  possessed  peculiar  feliciUes.  It  co- 
vers  a  con^derable  extent  of  countrv,  encloses  several 
hills  within  its  ramparts,  and  afibr^  a  great  variety  of 
views,  sometimes  confined  to  its  interior,  and  sometimes 
extending  to  the  surrounding  country  and  the  distant 
mountains.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  Roman  might 
contemplate  from  his  garden,  towering  in  or  near  dis- 
tant perspective,  one  or  more  of  those  stupendous  edi- 
fices which  then  adorned  the  city,  and  were  deservedly 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  but  I  know 
not  whether,  m  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  same 
majestic  edifices  now  scattered  on  the  ground  and  over 
grown  with  cypresses,  the  modem  villa  does  not  exhibit 
a  sight  more  awful  and  more  afiecting.  If  the  traveller 
wishes  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  let 
lum  from  tfie  terrace  of  the  Filh  Sorghese,  fix  his  eyes- 
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«n  tbe  doKD  of  Bt  Pctcr*8,  expended  in  all' iiiA  a 
and  all  its  perfection  before  him ;  and  lien,  tet  1 
cead  Ae  rilsdoe  Mount,  md  firom  tkff  cjotcss  groves 
df  the  fi£a  Fanteiiana  took  dowa  upon  tne  aliatecred 
toatt  of  the  Coliseom  spread  beueaot  hkn  m  tuvloeB 
jmo^,  half  corered  with  weeds  and  hvanbles. 

O  ghunpa  ds  I'ltalic,  O  carapagne*  d«  Rome, 

On  dans  toot  md  orguell  fi;it  le  nuxt  de  I'homine  1 

C'est  la  qae  des  aapects  bmeos  par  de  grandB  iraiiu, 

Fleins  de  grands  BouTenin,  et  de  hauUs  lecotu, 

Veus  ofTreDt  ces  objeta,  tresora  des  pajsaMi. 

Voyez  de  toutea  pacta  cwnmeDt  le  conrs  ivt  agta 

Diaperaant,  dechirant  de  precieui  larr^aas, 

Jetant  temple  aur  tenple  et  bitnbesux  wr  tombe^u, 

Dq  Rome  etale  au  loin  la  mine  innnortelle  ;-^ 

Ces  portiques,  ceq  arcn,  ou  la  [rierre  fidele 

Oarde  du  peuple  nu  lea  exploits  eclatants : 

Lewr  maKse  indestrucdble  a  fatigot  le  fempa. 

Dm  fleuvca  suapeadm  ici  mngitaott  I'oBde ; 

Sona  cea  portea  paasc^eot  lea  depouilles  du  msnde  \ 

Par  tout  confusement  dans  la  poussiere  epara, 

lies  therm^  lea  palais,  les  tombeaux  dei  Ctesara ! 

MbeiB  LHU,  JanRm.  Otni.  ir. 
No  villa  presents  a  areater  number  of  the  toeai/eHei^ 
ties,  immortal  ruins,  divine  remain^,  big  toith  grmd  fp. 
collections  and  awful  instruetion,  so  well  described  in 
these  verses  as  the  Orti  Pamesi.  The  gardens  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  Palatine  Mount,  and  spread  ova* 
the  vast  substructions  and  scattered  vest^es  of  the  im- 
perial palace.  They  front  d^e  Capitol,  conniqaiu)  d^ 
f'onim,  and  look  down  upon  the  neighboring  Ct^iseum  j 
thus  exhibiting  in  different  points  of  view,  and  succes- 
sively, the  noblest  t^emains  of  Homan  magnifitxQce  now 
existing.  They  were  tbrmeriy  cultivated  with  care,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  antitjue  vases,  busta^ 
and  statues ;  but  having  unfortunately  fallen  b^y  inheri- 
tance to  the  royal  faniUy  of  Naples,  the  ancient  oma- 
pients  have  been  transported  to  that  capital,  and  tfae 
place,  notwithstanding  its  exquiate  beauties,  has  beoi 
almost  entirely  neglected. 

The  Filla  'S^a£i,  or  Brunati  (for  these  villas  change 
their  names  with  their  proprietors)  occupies,  ca  a  muoi 
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smaller  scale,  a  put  of  the  Palatine  Hill  and  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  ai^  enit^s  some  d  the  advantages  of  the 
(hH  Famemm.  The  ruins  of  the  palace,  cover  the 
grrater  part  of  it,  and  oa  one  ^de  look  down  on  the  val- 
ley that  separates  the  Palatine  Irom  the  Aventine 
Mount :  firom  a  galleiy  in  a  recess  still  remaining,  the 
£mperor  might  behold  the  games  of  the  Circus  Max* 
imus,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  that  valley. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Ceiius  stands  the  VtlLt 
Matthei,  once  famous  for  the  beauty  and  number  of  its 
antiques,  and  though  now  like  the  Orti  Famesi,  for- 
saken and  neglected,  it  is  still  interesting  for  its  groves, 
its  verdure,  its  [H^spects,  and  its  solitudes. 

Filla  Negroni,  once  the  fevorite  retreat  of  Sixtus 
Quintus,  encloses  an  immense  space  of  ground  on  the 
Esquiline  and  Viminal  HUls,  covered  with  ^oves,  and 
opening  lipon  various  beautiful  {^ospects.  It  contains 
two  handsome  and  spacious  buildings.  Its  numerous  an- 
tiquities have  been  removed..  The  celebrated  Agger 
Targuinii,  or  rampart,  raised  by  Tarquinlus  Priscus, 
intersects  this  gaitlen,  and  claims  the  attention  due  to 
its  age  and  origin. 

The  mia  Aidobrandini  is  small  and  ill  furnished,  but 
celetxated  for  one  remarkable  object,  the  Noxze  Alda- 
brandme,  an  ancient  painting,  which  represents,  as  every 
reader  knows,  the  nuptial  ceremony  in  graceful  figures, 
easy  drapery,  and  charming  graupes. 

The  Fiila  Ijudovizi  isa  part  only  of  the  gardens  of 
Sallust,  and  as  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  Pincian 
Hill,  it  necessarily  commands  some  very  beautiful  pros- 
pects. Its  delicious  walks  are  shaded  with  ilex,  cypress, 
and  bay,  of  the  noblest  growth,  and  of  the  most  lux- 
uriant foliage ;  and  it  has  the  singular  advantage  of  be- 
ii^  enclosed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  venerable  walls  of 
the  city.  The  elevated  Catino,  or  summer-house  in 
A&  centre,  affords  from  its.  battlements  an  extensive 
riew  of  the  Campagtia,  and  the  mountains  tliat  form  its 
boundaries  particuUrly  bf  those  of  Albano  and  Sabina. 
On  a  ceilmg  in  this  Casino  b  the  Aurora  of  Guerdnf% 
much  admired  by  all  connoisseurs,  and  by  those  of  the 
French  school  preferred  to  that  of  Gmdo.    It  certainly 
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has  more  contrast,  and  more  bustle ;  but  wb«t  can  tmd 
the  grace,  the  freshness,  the  celestial  glwy  of  not 
tnatchless  performance,  which  combines  m  one  spicndaA 
f  isicHi  all  the  beautiful  features  and  accompaniments  as- 
cribed to  the  morning  by  the  poets ;  Homer  and  Vir- 
il  seem  to  have  presided  over  the  work,  and  Ovid  and 
'asso  given  the  picture  its  finishing  tou(Jies. 

The  Strada  Pinciana  separates  this  viUa  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Ptlla  Medici,  once  the  residettce  of  the 
cardinal  of  that  &nily,  and  from  its  lofty  situation,  su- 
perb collection  of  statues,  pillars,  and  marbles,  as  wel 
as  from  Ae  beauty  of  its  gardens,  weU  entitled  to  the  at- 
tention and  favOT  of  those  patrons  of  the  arts.  But  k 
has  the  misibrtune  to  belong  now  to  a  sovereign  ;  its  an- 
tiquities have  therefore  been  transported  to  his  f^it^ 
Florence  ;  its  noble  apartments  are  neglected,  and  its 
gardens  alone  remain  the  resc«t  and  the  ddig^t  (rfevoy 
serious  traveller. 

The  Orti  Barberini  rises  to  the  south  of  the  court  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  while  it  commands  from  its  terrace  ■ 
full  view  of  one  side  of  the  colonnade,  it  preaoits  to  d* 
eye  of  those  who  arc  coming  towards  the  Vatican  a 
beautiful  back  ground  for  the  other  side,  and  s^arads  its 
pines  and  cypresses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  in  ap- 
pearance an  aerial  garden  suspended  over  the  jHlbrs, 
and  shading  the  statues. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  the  Corsini  palace  have  ac- 
quired some  celebrity  from  the  meetings  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Quirini.  A  similar  circumstance  tbows  a  Btifl 
greater  lustre  over  the  Bosco  Patrhtuio,  a  rural  theatre 
where  the  Arcadians  meet  to  hear  and  examine  die  poe- 
tical effusions  of  their  associates.  Hie  Arcadian  Aca- 
demy is  known  to  be  one  of  the  principal  literary  socie- 
ties  m  Rome,  instituted  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  the  promotion  of  classical  knowledge, 
and  composed  of  some  of  the  first  scholars  in  that  Ca[»- 
tal,  and  indeed  in  all  £urq)e.*  One  of  its  principal 
objects  was  to  correct  the  bad  'taste  then  prevalent,  mid 

*  The  French  hating  d^;nded  this  academj  by  the  ■bsanl  «p- 
iwllatiun  of  the  arcMei-t  which  some  English  tnHisUttn  han 
wMy  cmvertedinto  ateAu. 
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to  tura  the  attention  of  youth  from  the  glare,  conceit, 
andoverrefinementsoffalse,  to  the  ease,  and  unaffected  , 
^^ces  of  true  wit.  They  took  their  name  from  a 
people  celebrated  for  the  simplicity  of  their  manners  ; 
and  as  the  love  of  ninil  scenery  is  inseparable  from 
true  taste,  they  chose  a  grove  for  the  place  of  their  as* 
sembly»  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Parrhasian.  The 
Mosco  Parrham  is  situated  on  the  ^de  of  the  Janicti- 
lum. 

All  the  gardens  and  villas  hitherto  mentioned,  are 
within  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city,  and  may  be  ctmsi- 
dered  as  constituent  parts  of  it,  contributing  much  to  its 
lieauQr,  its  coolness,  and  its  magnificence  :  but  besudes 
these,  many  others  lie  in  the  suburbs  and  ne^hbor- 
bood,  and  give  the  immediate  environs  of  Rome  an 
uncommon  diare  of  ameni^  and  interest. 

To  begin  by  the  Porta  S.  Paacrajw,  that  nearest 
the  JanictUuro,  andently  the  Porta  Aurclia ;  proceed- 
ing attnig  the  Via  Aurelia  about  a  mile  from  the  nite, 
we  arrive  at  the  Fiffa  Pamfili  ow  Belrespiro.  This 
country  seat,  which  now  belongs  to  tlie  Prince  Doria, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  same  ground  as  the  gardois 
of  the  KmpercH-  6alba,  and  b  remarkable  for  its  edi- 
fices,  its  waters,  its  woods,  its  antiquities  of  every  de- 
scription, its  great  extent,  and  its  general  magnificence. 
It  is  moreover  well  supported  both  with  regard  to  the 
house,  the  rauamental  buildings,  and  the  gardens. 
The  dispo^on  and  arrangement  of  the  plantations,  as 
well  as  the  form  and  destination  of  the  water,  are  stiff 
and  formal,  according  to  the  obsolete  mode  of  French 
gardenii^  j*  yet  the  growth  and  luxuriancy  of  the  one, 
and  the  extent  and  profusion  of  the  other,  almost  hide 
the  delect  and  catch  and  ddight  the  eye,  in  spite  of  un- 
natural art  and  misplaced  symmetry. 

One  of  the  mogt  conspicuous  objects  in  the  imme- 

*  I  mi^t  with  jireater  propriety  hKyeBud  JBa^ioRgudeniiibas 
the  French,  in  this  respect  as  in  most  othen,  only  copied  the  Ita- 
lians. The  latter  agun  imitated  thnr  anceston.--iSw  PHm^t 
wM-knowH  BacrivOon  if  Ate  XrMreMtui  aoA  Tvoixr  viilai. 
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diate  neighbOThood  of  Rome  is  the  Monte  Marh,  an- 
ciently Clivus  Ciimx,  a  bold  eminence  lying  about  a 
mile  north-west  from  the  Porta  Angelica,  clothed  with 
vineyards  and  crowned  with  groves  of  cyjaess  and 
poplar.  On  its  summit  rises  the  Filla  Mel^rk,  remark- 
able for  the  noble  view  that  lies  expanded  under  its 
terrace.  The  Tiber  intersecting  the  city  and  windti^ 
through  rich  meadows ;  the  Prata  Qmntia  and  Praia 
MutiOy  fields  stili  bearing  in  their  names  the  trophies 
of  Roman  virtue  and  Roman  heroism :  the  PontMHunu 
with  its  tower,  and  the  plains  consecrated  by  the  victo- 
ry of  Constanune  ;  the  Vatican  palace  with  its  courts 
and  gardens :  the  Baalica  of  St.  Peter  with  its  portico, 
its  obelisk,  and  its  fountains ;  the  Campus  Martm  ■ 
covered  with  the  churches,  squares  and  {»laces  d[  the 
modem  city  ;  the  seven  hiUs  strewed  witfi  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient ;  the  walls  with  their  towers  iuid  galleries; 
the  desert  Campagna^  with  mount  Soracte  ri^g  ^^- 
rently  in  the  centre ;  and  the  semi-circular  sweep  of 
mountains  tinged  witli  blue  or  purple,  now  bright  widi 
the  sun,  now  dark  in  the  shade,  and  generally  gleaming 
with  snow — such  is  the  varied  and  magnificent  scene 
spread  before  the  traveller,  while  reposing  on  the  shad- 
ed terrace  of  the  Ftlta  Meilini. 

The  same  prospect  may  be  enjoyed,  but  widi  less 
advanuge,  trom  the  Fiila  Madama,  which  lies  ftirther 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  Ponte  Mihno.  In  the 
gardens  of  this  villa  is  a  rural  theatre  formed  by  the  na- 
tural winding  of  a  little  dell,  and  shaded  by  a  whole 
forest  of  beautiful  evergreens.  In  the  golden  days  of 
Medici  (for  this  villa  was  erected  and  its  gardens  were 
laid  out  by  a  cardinal  of  that  family)  thb  sylvan  scene 
was  crowded  by  the  polished  Romans  of  the  times,  as- 
sembled to  listen  to  the  compositions  of  rival  poets, 
and  to  decide  the  priority  of  contesting  oratra^.  After 
this  Kteraiy  exhibition  the  spectators  were  regalai  in 
lo%  halls  planned  by  SaffaeUo  and  painted  by  GiuBo 
Homano,  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  orchard,  and 
with  all  the  charms  of  music  and  conversatitm.  But 
these  days  are  now  no  more ;  the  Medicean  line  is  cz- 
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tinct ;  and  ancient  iame  and  survivin);  beautr,  and  the 
architectUFC  of  Raffaelio  and  the  pencil  of  (^iiUio  ple&d- 
in  vain  in  behalf  of  this  superb  villa.  It  belongs  to  the 
King  of  Naples  and  is,  as  it  has  long  been,  entirely  ne- 
glected. 

On  the  c^posite  side  of  the  city,  a  little  way  from  the 
Porta  Saiara  stands  the  fUla  Albani,  till  lately  one  of 
the  best  supported  and  best  furnished  seats  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  or  indeed  in  Europe.  The 
palace  is  magnificent,  and  was  adorned  as  were  the  gar- 
dens with  a  considerable  and  chosen  ccrflection  of  anti- 
quities, to  the  number  nearly  it  is  said  of  eight  hundred. 
To  these  may  be  added  two  htmdred  and  sixty  pillars 
of  granite,  porphyry,  and  marble,  which  supported  and 
adorned  die  villa  and  the  galleries ;  a  species  of  gran* 
deur  that  exists  only  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity.  But 
the  Alban  villa  has  been  stript  of  all  its  ornaments. 
The  cardinal  A&anij  its  proprietor,  had  the  misfortune 

■  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  French,  by  the  zeal  and 
activity  with  which  he  opposed  the  intrigues  of  their 
agents  previous  to  the  mvasion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  -was  punished  on  their  entrance  into  the  city 
by  the  pillage  and  devastatioa  of  his  palaces  and  gar- 
dens. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  Filla  Borghese,  or  Fiila 
Pmciana  (so  called  from  the  proximity  of  the  Porta 
Pmciana  now  shut  up)  which  from  the  space  it  occupies 

'  (supposed  to  be  about  four  miles  m  circumference)  its 
noble  vistas,  frequent  fount^ns,  ornamental  buildinigs, 
superb  palace,  and  almost  innumerable  antiquities,  is 
justly  considered  as  the  firat  of  the  Roman  villas,  and 
worthy  of  being  pat  into  competition  with  the  splendid 
retreats  of  Sallust  or  of  LucuUus.  It  staids  upon  a 
continuation  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  at  a  Ihtie  distance  fit>m 
the  walls  of  the  city,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  F<»ta 
flaminia  or  del  Popoh.  It  covers  the  Im-ow  of  the 
hill,  and  from  the  terrace  has  a  noble  view  of  the  ci^, 
and  of  the  Vatican.  The  gardens  are  laid  out  with 
some  regard  both  for  the  new  and  fcv  the  old  system  ; 
for  though  synunetry  prevails  in  general,  and  long  al- 
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leys  appear  uitersecting  each  other,  lined  with  statuci 
and  refreshed  by  cascades,  yet  here  and  there  a  wind- 
ing path  allures  you  into  a  witdeniess  formed  of  planU 
abandmied  to  their  native  luxuriancy,  and  watered  by 
streamlets  murmuring  through  their  own  artless  chaU'' 
nds.  The  (xnaoiental  buil^ngs  are,  as  usually  h^ 
pens  to  such  edi^ces,  deficient  in  correctness  and  pun- 
ty  of  wchitecture-  The  temple  of  Diana  is  uicuiiiber- 
ed  with  too  many  onuiniients.  The  Ionic  temple  in  the 
little  island  is  indeed  graoeful,  but  rather  too  nurov  fcr 
its  elevation,  a  defect  increase  by  the  st^u^  F^^ 
upon  the  pediment.  One  of  these  (Mnamental  buUdingt 
contains  a  ctwsidnable  coUecti<Hi  of  stntues,  fee  ibuad 
on  the  site  of  Oolni  (for  ruins  there  are  none)  the  teirir 
toiy  of  which  now  beloc^  to  this  fairuly* 

The  Casino  or  pfdace  itself  is  of  great  extent,  hot 
thougnerected  on  the  i^ans  and  under  the  inspection 
of  the  fWTQcipal  architects  of  the  age,  and  though  built 
of  the  finest  stone,  yet  it  neither  astonishes  nor  pleases- 
The  reason  of  tlus  failure  of  effect  is  evident ;  the  orna- 
ments are  so  numerous  and  the  parts  so  sufidivided  as 
to  diffract  the  eye,  and  to  leave  no  room  Sot  any  one 
predominant  impression.  The  basso  relievos,  and  sta- 
tues scattered  with  such  prodigality  over  the  eztenor 
of  this  Casino  are  sufficient,  if  di^sed  with  judgment 
and  effect,  to  adorn  the  three  largest  palaces  in  f^rope. 
The  interior  consists  of  several  krge  saloons  and  aput* 
ments  and  a  gallery ;  all  of  which,  particularly  the  latler,' 
are  lined  and  inlaid  with  the  richest  marbles,  and  sup- 
ported hy  the  noUest  pillars,  intermingled  with  toftoze 
and  gildmg,  and  adonied  with  the  b^  ^>ecimefis  of 
ancient  art  in  sculpture  and  in  painting,  ouch  indeed 
is  the  value  of  this  collection,  and  such  the  splend<v  (^ 
the  ajMHtments  in  which  it  is  di^Uyed,  that  no  sove- 
rei^  in  £urope  can  boast  of  so  ridi  a  gaUeiy  or  of  a 
residence  so  truly  imp»ia].  Tlus  villa  with  its  valui- 
Ue  coUection  and  furniture  escaped  imdaraaged  during 
tbe  French  iavasioo,  owbg  to  the  apparent  partialis 
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which  txK  of  the  princes  o^  the  fettiUy  is  supposed  to 
have  manifested  towads  the  republican  system.* 

Its  gardens  are  always  open  to  the  public,  who,  in  a 
Latin  mscription  by  no  means  inelegant,  arc  welcomed 
or  rather  invited  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  intreat- 
ed  to  spare  the  uirubs  and  flowers,  and  to  respect  the 
more  valuable  ornaments,  the  urns,  statues  and  marbles. 
The  Romans  accordingly  profit  by  the  invitaticxi,  and 
resort  in  crowds  to  the  Fuh  Borgkete,  particulM-ly  on 
Sundays ;  when  the  walls  present  a  very  lively  and  va- 
ried scene,  composed  of  persons  of  all  descriptions  and 
ranks,  moving  m  all  directions  through  the  groves  and 
alleys,  or  reposing  in  groupes  in  the  temples  or  near  the 
fountains.  This  liberal  mode  of  indulging  the  public 
in  free  access  to  palaces  and  gardens,  wiA  thus  shaoing 
with  them,  in  some  degree,  the  advantages  and  plea- 
sures of  luxury,  a  mode  so  common  in  Itajy,  merits 
much  praise,  and  may  be  recommended  as  an  example 
that  deserves  to  be  imitated  by  the  proprietors  of  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds,  particulariy  in  the  neighborhood 
of  great  towns  and  cities. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that,  out  of  the  many  villas 
^t  adorn  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  I  have  selected  a  few 
only,  as  fully  sufficient  to  ^ve  him  a  satisfactory  idea 
of  the  nature  and  the  decorations  of  these  celebrated 
suburban  retirements.  Howsoever  indeed  they  may 
differ  in  extent  and  magnificence,  their  ]»incipal  fea* 
tures  are  nearly  the  same  ;  the  same  with  regard  to  ar- 
tificial ornaments  as  well  as  natural  graces.  Some  an- 
cient remains  are  to  be  found  in  all,  and  several  in  most, 
and  they,  are  all  ad(»iied  with  the  same  evergreens,  and 
present  upon  a  greater  or  less  scale  the  same  Italian 
and  ancient  scenery.  They  are  in  general,  it  is  true, 
much  he^ected,  but  for  that  reason  the  ro<»c  rund. 
The  plants  now  abandoned  to  their  native  f<«ms  cover 


"  Thb  prince  has  since  married  &  sister  Af  Boptparte,  and 
made  over  to  him  his  nnpanlleled  collectioo :  he  has  in  retarn,  ob- 
taioed  hit  contempt 
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the  walks  vith  a  luxriant  shade,  break  the  long  sttfa^far 
vbtas  by  their  fantastic  Ivanches,  and  turn  toe  alley's 
and  quincunxes  into  eA-viouf  paths  and  to^/rt/ thickets. 
They  furnish  a  delightful  varie^  of  rides  and  walks  ; 
and,  as  they  are  interspersed  throughout  the  ancient 
city  and  round  its  suburbs,  they  give  the  traveller  b- 
tigued  with  his  researches,  or  oppressed  with  the  sum- 
mer heats,  a  frequent  opportunity  of  repwsing  hhnself 
on  the  mai^pn  of  a  fountain  under  the  classical  shade  of 
the  ilex,  the  pine,  and  the  poplar. 

Qua  {nuns  ingem,  olbaqne  populus 
Umbram  hospital  em  conBocwre  unant 
lUmu,  et  obliquo  laborat 

Lf  mpha  ingax  trepidare  rito. 

From  the  villas  we  pass  by  a  very  natural  tran^km 
to  the  grand  ot  beautiful  objects  that  lie  in  the  ne^;b- 
bc»-booa  of  the  city,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  walk 
from  its  gates.  To  specify  all  these  objects  would  be 
an  underukiro;  too  extensive  for  the  bounds  of  the  pre- 
sent work ;  Fshall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few 
only,  and  point  out  to  the  reader  such  excursions  as 
appear  most  interesting. 

The  banks  of  the  Tiber  cannot  feil  to  attract  the 
frequent  steps  of  the  classic  traveller ;  the  Tiber,  Deo 
griuissimus  amnts,  a  river  more  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  mankind  than  the  Nile  or  the  Thames,  the 
Rhine  or  the  Danube.  Hence  some  travellers  measur- 
ing its  mass  of  waters  by  its  bulk  of  iame,  and  finding 
its  appearance  inferior  to  their  preconceptions,  have  re- 
presented it  as  a  mere  riJl,  a  petty  aivd  insignificant 
streamlet.  However,  though  fiu-  inferior  in  breadfli  to 
all  the  great  rivers,  yet,  as  it  is  generally  from  a  few 
miles  above  Rome  to  the  sea  about  three  hundred  fetf 
wide  upon  an  average,  it  cannot  with  justice  be  consi- 
dered as  a  contemptible  rill.  Above  and  a  little  below 
the  city  it  runs  through  groves  and  ^pdens,  and  waters 
the  villas  and  retreats  of  the  richer  Romans ;  but  be- 
yond Ponte  Moile  it  rolls  through  a  Icuig  tract  of  plains 
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and  hiHs,  fertile  and  gr^n,  but  uncultivated  and  dese- 
ed. Yet  these  very  banks,  now  all  silence  and  solitude, 
Were  once,  like  those  df  the  Thames,  covered  with  life, 
activity,  and  rural  beauty,  lined  with  villages,  and  not 
unfrequently  decorated  with  palaces.  "  Pluribus  [Hx>pe 
solus,"  says  Piuiy,  *'  quam  ceteri  in  omnibus  terris  am- 
nes,  accolitur,  aspiciturque  villis."*  Such  was  the 
glory  of  the  Tiber,  not  only  in  the  golden  days  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tragan,  but  even  in  the  iron  age  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Honorius,  after  Italy  had  long  been  the  seat 
of  civil  war,  and  more  than  once  the  theatre  (A  barba- 
rian fury  and  of  Gothic  devastation.t  Below  the  city, 
when  it  has  passed  the  Ftila  Maliiana,  once  the  seat  of 
Leo  and  of  the  Latin  muses^j:  it  &lls  again  into  a  ml- 
demess,  and 


-  through  the  desert  plain 


Winda  its  waste  stores,  and  suTlea  sweeps  along. 

l^ompson'B  Liberty,  P.  t. 

The  travdkr  may  commence  his  next  excursion 
from  the  Capitol,  and  crossing  part  of  the  Forum,  turn 
towards  the  Palatine  Mount.  On  his  left,  he  wU  notice 
the  solid  wall  of  the  Rostra ;  the  temple  of  Romulus 
r^sedon  the  spot  where  the  twin  brothers  were  expos- 
ed ;  and  a  spring,  called  by  some  antiquaries  the  foun- 
tain of  Juturna,  bursting  from  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock. 
On  his  right  he  will  observe  the  Cloaca  Maxima  with 
its  solid  arches,  a  stupendous  work  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus.  He  will  next  pass  under  the  arch  of  Janus,  cross 
a  oxner  of  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  turning  to  the  left  ■ 

•  ijb.  iii.  5. 

t  **  Hie  Oanl,"  says  Claudian,  *'  may  erect  new  nuneions  on 
the'  banks  (rf  the  Rhine." 

"— '  -^-  et  ■cmo)  gentibas  amnem 
Tibridis  in  moran  doinibns  prwvelet  amoaiBiiis.  '  . ' 

i  De  Laud.  StUich.  11. 

\  Str&da  lays  atOKisTtllathe  scene  of  the  beaatifhlall^ry  in 
which  he  designates  die  character  of  the  different  Latto  poets  by  - 
their  occupation  in  the  machinery  of  an  artificial  mouubun.    An 
•Uegory  introdnced  by  Addison  into  the  Oaardian. 
T«L.  I.  51 
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advance  along  the  Palatine  od  one  ^e,  and  the  Circifs 
Majcimus  on  the  other.  He  then  enters  the  street  thM 
leads  with  a  gentle  sweep  between  the  Clivus  Scauri 
and  Mount  Celius  (Hi  the  left,  and  on  die  rigbt  the 
Themuc  Antonini  and  Mount  Aventine,  to  the  Porta 
Capena.  As  he  proceeds  on  the  Via  Appia  he  wifl 
pass  the  ancient  Basilica  <3f  St.  Sebastian,  and  afaottljr 
after  come  to  the  Cu'cus  of  Caracalla. 

This  circus,  about  two  miles  from  the  gatesoT  Rome, 
.presents  such  remnants  of  its  ancient  walls  as  enaUe  us 
to  fcnm  a  clear  notion  of  the  difierent  parts  and  arrange- 
ments of  a  circus.  A  cmsiderable  portion  of  the  ex- 
terior, and  in  many  places  the  vault  that  supported  the 
seats,  remain.  The  foundation  of  the  two  obelisks  that 
terminated  the  spina  (a  son_  of  separation  that  rui 
lengtliways  through  the  circus)  and  fixmed  the  goals, 
stilt  exists.  Near  the  principal  goal  on  one  side,  be- 
hind the  benches,  stands  a  sort  of  tower  whoe  the 
judges  sat.  One  of  the  extretnities  supported  a  g^lerjr 
which  contained  a  band  of  musicians,  and  is  flanked  by 
two  towers,  whence  the  signal  for  starting  was  given. 
Its  length  is  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  two  feet,  its 
breadth  two  hundred  and  sixty  :  the  length  of  the  spina 
is  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  distance  from 
the  career  ot  end  whence  uict  started  to  the  first  meta 
or  goal  was  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  There  were 
seven  ranges  of  seats,  which  contained  about  twenty- 
seven  thousand  ^rectators.  As  jostling  and  every  ex- 
ertion of  skill,  strength  or  cunnmg  were  allowed,  the 
chariots  were  occasionally  overturned,  and  as  the  dri- 
vers had  the  reins  tied  round  their  Ixxlies,  several  me- 
lancholy accidents  took  place.  To  remove  the  bodies 
of  charioteers  bruised  or  killed  in  such  exerticms,  a 
large  gate  was  open  in  the  side  of  the  circus  near  the 
first  meta,  where  such  accidents  were  likeliest  to  take 
place  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  space ;  and 
this  precaution  was  necessaiy,  as  thocncients  deemed  it 
'  a  most  portentous  omen  to  go  througi  a  gate  defiled  by 
the  passage  of  a  dead  body.  On  the  end  opposite  tlw 
career  was  a  triumphal  arch  or  g^:and  gate,  through 
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which  the  victorious  charioteer  drove  aniidst  the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  ^lectators.  There  were  c«-igi- 
Dally  four  sets  of  drivers,  named  from  the  colors  which 
they  wore,  Mbati,  Hussatt,  Prasini,  and  Feneti.  To 
these  four  Domitian  added  two  more,  Aurei  and  Pur- 
turei.*  Each  cdor  drove  five  rounds  with  fresh 
horses.  There  are  stables,  therefore,  close  to  the  cir- 
cus ;  and  in  the  centre  of  these  stables  a  circular  fabric 
of  at  least  seventy-two  feet  diameter,  with  an  oatn 
'Space  around  enclosed  by  a  high  waU.  This  building 
was  probably  a  riding  school,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  crowned  with  a  temple.  Indeed,  such  is  the  soli' 
dhy  of  the  walls  and  vault  that  they  seem  calculated  to 
support  a  higher  edifice  than  the  mere  roof;  and  such, 
at  the  same  time,  was  the  magnificence  of  the  Romans, 
that  they  seldom  left  a  public  edifice  without  a  becom- 
ing termination ;  besides  some  very  beautiful  blocks  of 
marble,  fcH-ming  part  of  a  Cormthian  cornice  with  other 
firagments  found  on  the  spot,  authorize  this  t^njecture, 
and  give  it  a  great  degree  of  probability. 

A  iitde  beyond  the  circus  of  Caracalla,  and  in  fuU 
view  from  it,  rises  the  mausoleum  of  Cecilia  Metella,  a 
beautiful  circular  edifice,  built  by  Crassus,  in  honor  of 
that  Roman  matron  his  wife,  and  daughter  to  Quintus 
Metellus  Creticus.  It  is  of  considerable  height  and 
great  thiduies^ :  in  the  centre  is  a  hollow  space  reach- 
ing from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  building.  In 
this  concavity  was  deptMJted  the  body  in  a  marble  sar- 
cophagus, which  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  was  remov* 
ed  to  the  court  of  the  Famesian  palace.  The  s(^<Uty 
and  simplici^  of  this  monument  are  worthy  of  the  re- 
publican era  m  wlych  it  was  erected,  and  have  enabled 
It  to  re^st  the  incidents  and  survive  the  lapse  of  two 
thousand  years. 

A  celebrated  antiquary  attributes  to  the  architectural 
fcxmation  of  this  edifice,  the  singular  effect  of  re-echo- 
ing clearly  and  dj^tincily  such  words  as  were  uttered 
within  a  certain  ifistancc  of  its  circumference ;  so  that  - 


•  Suet  Domit  T. 
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.  at  the  funeral  of  Metella  the  cries  and  lamentaticHis  rf 
the  attendants  were  repeated  so  often,  and  in  such  soft 
and  plaintive  accents,  that  tlte  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
even  the  infernal  dlvimtks  themselves,  seemed  to  par- 
take the  general  s(»tow,  and  to  murmur  back  the  ^gfas 
and  groans  of  the  mourners.  As  this  fiction  is  poetica), 
and  does  some  credit  to  the  author,  it  is  but  &ir  Hi 
present  it  to  the  reader  in  his  own  wcHds.  *  Quod- 
que  in  eo  maxime  mirandum  est,  ajtificio  tarn  ^ngula- 
ri  compoMta  est  ea  moles,  ut  Echo  loquentiom  voces 
septiesct  octies  distincte  et  articulate  referat ;  ut  in  exe- 
quiis  et  funere  quod  Crassus  uxori  sjrfemiuter  cdcbra- 
bat,  ejulatus  plorantium  multiplicaretur  in  immensum, 
non  secuB  ac  si  Dii  Manes  et  omnes  infenvum  atomic 
fetum  CiEcilise  illius  commiserati  ex  imo  teirae  ccHituBiis 
plangerent  ploratibus,  suumque  dolorem  testarentur 
communem,  quern  lachrymb  viventiura  conjunc&im 
esse  vellent."*  Contiguous  to  this  mausoleum  rise 
the  remains  of  ramparts,  houses,  and  churdies  erected 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  presenting  in  their  actual  state  a 

.    melancholy  scene  of  utter  desolation.t 

The  traveller  on  his  return  may  traverse  the  circus 
of  CaracalUr  now  a  luxuriant  meadow,  pass  under  its 
time-worn  rate,  and  crossmg  tlie  road,  descend  into  a 
pleasant  dell  where  he  will  find  a  grotto  and  a  fouittaiii 
with  a  few  trees  scattered  around  them:  The  grotto 
is  covered  with  a  sxAid  arch  and  lined  whh  walls.  The 
niches  on  both  ades  were  raobably  occupied  in  ancient 
times  by  the  divinities  of  the  place ;  over  die  fountain 
a  statue  rather  dtefigured  by  time  appears  in  a  reclining 

gisture.  Various  eva^^ron  shrubs  hang  ovct  the 
,  umain,  piay  around  the  statue,  and  wind  and  flc»rish 
through  the  grotto  and  m-er  its  entrance.  The  st^e 
represents  the  Nymph  Egeria  ;    and  die  grotto,  the 

*  Boiuard. 

t  At  the  Uwless  period  when  the  Romao  aoblea  defied  the  fee- 
hlt  aathontj  of  the  Popes,  and  the  shadowy  priviU^  rf  die 
peo  le,  and  passed  their  days  in  perpetual  warfare  with  each 
other,  the  family  of  the  Gaieteni  turned  this  sepidchre  into  a  for- 
treu  and  uectwl  the  baOlsmntE  that  »t«l  disfigure  its  sumuit. 
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fountain,  and  the  grove  that  once  shaded  it,  were  con- 
secrated Ijy  Numa,  to  the  same  nymph  and  to  Ae  mu- 
ses. "  Lucus  erat,"  says  Titus  Livius,  "  quern  me- 
dium ex  opaco  specu  Tons  perenni  rigabat  aquft,  cjuo 
quia  se  perssepe  Numa  sine  arbitris,  velut  ad  cot^res- 
sum  dex,  inferebat,  Camsnis  eum  lucum  sacravit  i 
quod  eanim  \IA  consUia  cum  conjuge  sua  Egeria  es- 
sent."*  A  streamlet,  pure  limpid  and  wholesome. 
Sows  from  the  founts  and  waters  the  little  valley. 
Juvenal  complains  of  the  marble  ornaments  and  artifi- 
cial decorations  of  this  fountain,  and  wishes  that  it  had 
been  abandoned  to  its  ancient  simplicity,  to  its  gras^ 
margin  and  to  its  native  rock.-f*  His  wishes  are  now 
ite^y  accomplished  ;  the  vault  indeed  remains,  but  the 
marble  lining,  the  pillars,  the  statues  have  disappeared 
and  probably  tie  buried  under  the  mud  that  covers  the 
pavement  of  the  grotto.  The  mendicant  crowd  that 
n^uented  the  groves  in  diat  poet's  day  are  also  vanish- 
ed, and  the  solitude  of  the  place  is  as  deep  and  undis- 
turbed as  when  it  was  the  nighdy  reseat  of  the  Roman 
legislator. 

Callage  qui  felii  njnpht  ducibnsqwe  CamKnit 
SacriGcos  docuit  ritus }  geotemque  feroci 
Aiduetam  bello,  pacii  traduxit  ad  artes. 

Ovid.Mt. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  borders  the  Egerian  val- 
ley on  the  south  stands  the  Utde  church  of  St.  Urban, 
formerly  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  or,  as  it  is  with  mare 
^pearance  of  truth,  'denominated  by  others,  the  temple 


t  la  Tallem  Egerite  descendimus  et  Bpehincas 
BisuBules  veris,    Quanto  pncstantius  eseet 
Numen  squie,  viridi  si  niai^De  clauderet  undat 
Herba,  Dec  iDgenuum  vitrfareat  mannon  topham  F 

Juv.  m. 

The  metamorpliMia  of  Egeria  into  a  fountain,  so  prettily  ntlat^ 
•d  by  Ovid,  took  place  in  the  vale  of  Aricia. 
Nam  conjox  nrbe  relicta 
Vallis  Ari«iiue  ^nais  Utet  iMtta  sjItii. 
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of  the  Muses,  looking  down  upon  the  valley  and  tbe 
groves  sacred  to  these  goddesses.  As  the  pcntico  n-as 
taken  in  to  enlarge  the  cells,  and  adapt  it  betto-  for  tbe 
purposes  of  a  church,  the  four  marble  pillars  of  fluted 
Corinthian  a^  now  incased  in  die  wall. 

A  little  further  on  is  a  brick-  tem^,  small  indeed, 
but  well  proportioned  and  adorned  with  pilasters  and  a 
regular  cornice.     Antiquarians  di^  with  regard  to  its 
appetlation.     Some  suppose  it  to  be  sacred  to  tbe  God 
Rediculus,    who  prompted  Annibal,  when  encamped 
diere,  to  return  and  withdraw  from  the  city,    ^t  as 
Annibal  was  encamped,  not  on  this  but  on  the  (^poste 
side  of  the  citr,  beyond  the  Anio  and  three  miles  fixun 
the  Porta  Collina,  and  as  Livius  makes  no  mention  of 
any  such  temple,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  ill-grounded. 
Ouiers  suppose  it  to  be  the  temple  erected  to  Fortuna 
Muliebris  on  the  retreat  of  Coriolanus.     Such  a  temple 
was  indeed  erected  and  perhaps  on  this  spot,  though  Co- 
riolanus  was  not  encamped  here,  but  three  or  four  miles 
further  fiom  the  city  at  tiie  Fossae  Cluilia:.  At  all  events 
a  temple  erected  by  public  autborit}-,  even  in  that  age 
of  simplicity,  would  [wobably  have  been  built  not  of 
brick,  but  of  stone,  so  that  after  all  it  may  possibly  have 
been  one  of  the  many  sepulchres  which  bordered  tbe 
Via  Latina,  and  almost  covered  the  space  between  it 
and  the  Via  Appia.*     The  traveller  then  turns  arain 
towards  the  Via  Appia,  recrosses  the  river  Almo  (La- 
i>ricus  Abno)  and  re-enters  by  the  Pwta  Capena. 

Upon  another  day  the  traveller  may  go  out  by  the 
Porta  Nomentana  (now  Pia)  and 'proceeding  about  a 
mile,  visit  the  church  of  St.  Agues  remarkable  for  its' 
antiquity  (having  been  erected  by  Constantine}  for  tbe 
double  row  of  marble  pillars  one  above  the  other  thet 
support  its  roof,  and  for  the  porphyry  and  alabafttr 
columns  which  adorn  its  altar  and  its  tabernacle.    Its 


Expertar  quid  concedatur  in  illos 
n  Flaminii  te^tur  cinis  atque  Latiol.    Jiic.  Set.i. 


Cai  per  mediam  nolis  occurrere  noctem 

ClivoMe  Teherisdnm per  monamenta  Latins,    fht,  r. 
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fonn  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  churchfts  of  the  same 
era. 

Near  this  edifice  stands  the  chuith  of  St.  Constantia 
(the  daughter  of  Constantine)  fonnerly  her  mausoleum, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  at  a  stiU  earlier  period,  a 
temple  of  Bacchus.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  supported 
by  a  row  of  coupled  columns  and  crowned  with  a 
dome.  Behind  the  pillars  runs  a  gallery,  the  vaulted 
yoof  of  which  is  incrusted  .with  ancient  mosaics,  repre- 
senting little  genii  playing  with  clusters  of  grapes  amidst 
the  curlmg  tendrils  of  the  vine.  I  have  spoken  else- 
where of  me  tomb  of  the  saint,  a  vast  porphyry  vase  or- ' 
namented  with  various  figures,  and,  observed  that  as 
the  body  had  been  deposited  many  years  ago  under  the 
altar,  the  sarcophagus  was  transported  to  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican. 

About  two  miles  farther  the  traveller  will  find  the 
Pontc  LamentanOy  anciently  Pons  Nomentanus,  a 
bridge  over  the  Anio  ;  and  a  little  beyond  it,  he  may 
ascend  the  Mons  Sacer,  twice  dignified  by  the  retreat, 
and  by  the  temperate  but  determined  resistance,  of 
lui  (^pressed  and  generous  people.  This  hill  although 
of  no  great  elevation  is  steep  and  in  the  form  of  a  ram- 
part* towards  the  river,  and  it  runs  along  decreasii^  as 
It  advances  towards  the  Ponte  Salaro.  It  is  now  a 
lonely  eminence,  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  but  des- 
titute of  shade,  ornament,  or  memorial.  Yet  few  pla- 
ces seem  better  entitled  to  distinction,  as  few  incidents 
are  recoiled  in  history  more  honorable  to  the  Roman 
people  than  the  transactions  which  took  place  on  the 
Mons  Sacer,  where  th^  displayed  in  such  a  consmcuoua 
manner  the  three  grand  virtues  that  constitute  the  Roman 
character — firmness,  moderation  and  magnanimity. 

About  two  mUes  northward  of  the  Pons  Nomenta- 
nus is  the  Pons  Salarius  f  Ponte  SalaroJ  remarkable 
for  the  well  known  combat  between  Manlius  Torqua- 
tus  and  the  gigantic  Gaul ;  as  also  for  the  neighboring, 

■  This  form  it  probably  owes  to  the  occasion; — V&llo,f«»i- 
qM  commnnitis  coatris,— ItD.  /ift.  ii.  32. 
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encampments  of  Annibal,  when  he   apfx^iached    tbe 
city,  and  by  threatening  Rome  itself  hoped  to  terrify  the 
Consuls  and  induce  tbem  to  raise  the  siege  of  C^nia. 
The  traveller  may  then  return  by  the  Via  Salaria  and 
re-enter  the  city  by  the  gate  of  the  same  name. 
'      Besides  these  walks,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ^le- 
cify  all,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  every  gate 
possesses  its  attractions,  presenting  on  the  roads  and 
paths  which  it  opens  to  ^e  steps  of  the  traveller,    its 
views  of  rural  beauty  or  its  remains  of  ancient  grandeur; 
its  churches  sanctified  by  the  memory  of  the  Good,  its 
fields  consecrated  by  die  stru^les  of  the  Krave,  and  iti 
sepulchres    ennobled    by    tt^    ashes    of  tbe    Great. 
Wheresoever  he  directs  his  observation  he  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  tbe  wonders  of  modem  art,  and  br  the 
monuments  of  ancient  splendor ;  so  that  his  eye  is  gra- 
tified by  noble  exhibitions,  and  his  mind  elevated  bjr 
grand  and  awfid  recollections.    A  certain  inexjnes^ile 
solemnity  peculiar  to  the  place  reigns  alt  around  :  die 
genius  c^  Rome  and  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  A^ 
still  seem  to  hover  over  the  ruins,  to  guard  the  walls, 
and  to  superintend  the  destinies  of  the  "  Eteroal  City." 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Ttbur-—jS>race's  FiJla. 

Aftek  havii^  passed  five  del^htful  weeks  in  a  first 
and  rapid  survey  of  the  ancient  ruins  and  of  the  mo- 
dem magnificence  of  Rome,  we  turned  our  atten- 
tioQ  to  the  neighbouring  countty,  and  hastened  to, 
visit  some  of  ttie  classical  retreats  of  the  Sabine  and 
Alban  mountains.  Accordingly  on  Thursday  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  we  made  an  excursion  to  TivoUy 
the  ancient  Tibur,  and  proceeding  along  the  Via  Ti- 
bnrtina,  again  visited  the  ancient  patriarchal  Baeilica 
of  St.  Laurence,  about  one  mile  from  the  gate.  This 
is  not  the  only  chorch  that  bears  the  title  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, as  there  are  three  others  at  least  in  Rome  that 
enjoy  it  also ;  but  it  is  the  most  ancient,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  the  honor  of  possessing  the  raarm's  remains. 
As  I  approached  his  sbrioe  with  reverence  I  recollected 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Vida. 

Adveniet  Inatris  roundo  li^ntibns  cetu 
Qunm  domus  Mmk  prteitana  Romana  propago 
iDsonti  juveni  flamniis  extrema  sequuto 
Centum  anB,  centum  magnis  penetralia  templis 
Eriget,  ettnmuio  divinuro  imponet  honorem. 

About  two  miles  further  on  we  passed  the  Ponte  Ma- 
molo  over  the  Anio  or  Teverone.  This  bridge  is  said  to 
have  been  built  h^  Mammea  mother  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  Campagna,  extending  thence  to  the 
mountaifts  of  Sabina,  is  flat  but  fertile  and  covered 
cither  with  rich  grass  or  promising  corn.  Woods  snr- 
voi.  1.  52 
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rounding  distant  villas  or  (anns  appeared  here  and  tboe 
covering  the  summits  of  little  hills. 

About  eight  miles  ftxim  the  above-mentioned  biidge 
we  crossed  a  little  green  streamlet,  called  fitmi  its  siil> 
phureous  exhalations  the  Solfatara.  The  lake  or  pool 
from  which  it  rises  is  about  a  slion  mile  from  the  road, 
somewliat  less  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  near 
two  hundred  feet  deep.  Its  waters  are  of  an  iron  jgfcj, 
and  its  surface  is  frequently  spotted  with  a  bitutasious 
matter,  which  mucing  with  weeds  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances ^dually  coagulates,  and  forms  iniat  may  be 
called  a  floating  island.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  of 
these  little  gfeen  masses  when  we  vijoted  the  lake, 
and  being  carried  by  tlie  wind  to  the  side,  they  remain- 
ed united  and  motionless  till  we  sepanted  and  set  some 
of  them  afloat.  As  they  continually  increase  in  num- 
ber, so  they  gradually  diminish  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  will  protably  in  time  cover  it  over  intirely.  It  was 
IfMini'rly  much  latter  than  it  is  at  jvesent,  and  used 
occasionly  to  overflow  the  neighbounng  plains ;  to  jwb- 
vent  this  inconvenience  the  Itttle  canal  wluch  intersects 
the  road  was  cut  by'  the  orders  of  the  Cardinal  d'Este, 
to  gi  ve  an  cutlet  to  the  incresing  waters  and  cany 
them  to  the  Auio.  This  lake  was  in  Ing^  repute 
among  the  ancients,  and  much  Irequented  on  account 
of  the  oracle  of  Faunus,  whose  temple  surrounded  by  a 
saered  grove  stood  on  its  bank.  Hence  Virpl,  who 
consecrates  the  us^es  established  in  his  time  by  refcr- 
ing  them  to  remote  antiquity,  ot  by  ascribing  their  ori- 
gin to  the  interference  of  the  gods,  represents  Latinus 
as  consulting  the  oracle  of  Faunus  on  this  ^>at,  andM 
receiving  during  the  night  a  mysterious  answer,  l^jt 
sulphureous  exhalations  of  the  lake,  the  celebrity  ofdie 
temple,  and  the  singular  method  of  consuldng  ^  gnt- 
de,  vn  all  finely  described  in.these  lines. 

At  Kx  sollicitufl  momtris,  oracnU  Panni 
Fatidici  genitoris  adit,  IncoBque  aub  altft 
Coniulit  AlbuneA,  nentontn  que  maxnina  Mcro 
FoDte  sonat  ssvaDique  exhaht  opaca  mephidM. 
Hinc  Italic gent«f)  «ianiaque£i»tri*teUiai| 
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In  dnbiis  reaponu  pebint.    Hoc  dona  uce rdu 
QuDm  tulit,  etcfesKrum  oviam  sub  nocte  silenti    ' 
Pellihusmruhnitstratis,  gnmnoBoue  petivit; 
Malta  modis  simnlxcra  videt  volitantia  mirig, 
£t  variiB  audit  voces,  fruitnrque  Deorun 
Cvlloquiv*  atqne  imia  AcheranU  adfiltiir  Avernis. 

^neid.  vU.  81. 

At  present  the  oracle  is  foi^otten ;  the  sacred  grove 
whence  the  voices  issued  has  been  long  rooted  up  ;  and 
the  very  Mtuation  of  the  temple  itself  is  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture.  Bituminous  exhalations  indeed  still 
impregnate  the  air  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  . 
lake  exists  though  its  extent  is  much  diminislied.  The 
surface  of  the  surrounding  fields  is  an  incrustation  gra- 
dually formed  over  the  water  and  the  hollow  sound 
which  it  yields  to  the  tread  of  horses  evidently  betrays 
the  existence  of  an  abyss  beneath. 

The  P<mte  Lugano,  a  bridge  over  the  Anio,  presents 
itself  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  on.  I'his  bridge 
is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Lucanians,  who 
were  here  defeated  by  the  Romans  ;  it  is  remarkable 
for  a  tomb  of  the  Plautian  family,  a  round  tower  built  ' 
of  large  blocks  of  Tiburtine  stone,  resembling  ttie  se- 
pulchre of  Cecilia  Metctla,  both  in  its  original  form  and 
Its  subsequent  appropriation.  It  was  employed  as  a 
military  station  during  the  middle  ages,  and  surmount- 
ed by  a  battlement ;  a  circumstance  barbarous  in  point 
of  taste,  yet  not  to  be  regretted  in  the  present  instance, 
as  it  preserved  the  remains  of  these  two  monuments. 

About  two  miles  farther  a  raid  turns  off  to  the  villa 
of  Adrian.  This  imperial  residence  stood  on  a  hill, 
with  the  extensive  vate  of  Latium  on  one  side,  and  a 
Uttk  deep  glade  called  Tempe  on  the  other.  It  com- 
manded a  delightful  view  ot  the  8abine  mount^ns  with 
Tibur  here,  and  there  a  prospect  of  the  Alban  hills 
with  their  towers  and  forests ;  behind,  the  vale  lost  it- 
self in  distant  mountains ;  in  front,  appeared  Rome  it- 
lelf  extended  over  its  seven  hills,  and  reflecting  from  jU 
its  palaces  the  beams  of  an  evening  sun.  The  sideti  of 
the  bill  are  every  where  rather  steep,  and  the  rock  itself 
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a  long  narrow  space  of  at  least  seven  mQcs  in  circora- 
ference.  As  we  are  assured  by  an  andent  autbor  thtt 
Adrian,  after  having  travelled  over  the  whde  cmfurc, 
determined  to  effect  around  him  on  this  spot  the  most 
remarkable  edifices  that  lay  dispersed  over  the  Koman 
wortd,  the  reader  will  no  longer  wonder  at  the  number 
(^  buildings  constituting  this  villa,  nor  feel  any  unu- 
sual astonishment  in  perusing  a  catalogue  embracmg  the 
following  objects :  the  impmal  palace ;  quarters  fix-  the 
le^onary  soldiers,  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  others  lor 
the  invalids  ;  three  theatres  ;  a  naumachia ;  a  liymo- 
drome ;  temples  of  Apotlo  and  the  Muses,  of  Disna, 
of  Venus,  of  Serapis  ;  haUs  and  habitations  for  the  da- 
feient  sects  of  philosophers ;  a  liln-ary ;  a  F^ecilCi  re- 
sembling that  at  Athens  ;  and  porticos  almost  wMiout 
number,  together  with  various  edifices,  tbe  names  and 
{Ejects  of  which  are  now  undiscovered.  Statues,  co- 
lumns, and  marbles  of  the  rarest  kinds,  have  been,' aad 
are  continually,  discovered  T^enexcavationsare  madfe 
amidst  the  nuns  of  these  amazii^  fabrics ;  while  Inian 
,  and  brambles  fill  the  halls  and  stuccoed  apartments,  an^ 
a  mixed  confusion  of  orchards  and  gardens,  forest  apd 
fruit  trees,  vineyards  and  com  waving  over  them,  pre- 
sent a  strange  and  melancholy  contrast. 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  began  and  coritmued  for 
some  time  to  ascend  the  high  hUl  on  vi^ch  ThoB 
stands,  pas»ng  through  groves  of  olives  till  we  reach- 
ed the  summit ;  when  after  having  examined  the  noble 
site  of  the  house  of  tlie  Jesuits,  and  die  Villa  dlr  J^nta 
Croce,  we  entered  7teo/i.  This  town,  the  Tibur  (rf'the 
ancients,  boasts  of  high  antiquity,  and  what  is  much 
better,  still  possesses  a  con^d^ble  population,  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
town  itself  is  not  handsome,  though  it  contains  SOOK 
V6ry  fine  houses  and  stands  in  a  delightful  situaticm, 
shetto^  on  one  side  by  Monte  Catili,  and  a  semicir- 
cular range  of  Sabine  mountains,  and  commandibg  on 
the  other  an  extensive  view  oyer  the  Campagtta  bound- 
ed by  the  sea,  Rome,  Mount  Somcte  and  the  pyranii- 
^  mils  of  MmticeMy  and  Monte  Rottmdo  the'ancient 
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£retum.  But  the  pride  and  (»nanient  of  7}voH  art 
still  as  aiunently  the  rail  and  the  windings  of  the  Anio, 
now  Teverone.  Thb  river,  having  meandered  ih>in 
its  source  throng^  the  vales  of  Sabina,  gUdes  gentjy 
through  Tlvoli  till  coming  to  the  brink  of  a  roqk  it 
precipitates  itself  in  one  mass  down  the  steep,  and  then 
boiling  for  an  instant  in  its  narrow  channel  rushes  head- 
long through  a  chasm  in  the  rock  into  the  caverns  below. 

The  first  lall  may  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
inn  or  from  the  temple ;  but  it  appears  to  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  tmdge  thrown  over  the  narrow  chan- 
nel a  little  below  it.  From  thb  bridge  also  you  may 
look  down  into  the  shattered  rock,  and  observe  far  be- 
neath the  writhings  and  agitation  of  the  stream  struggling 
through  its  rocky  piiaon.  To  view  the  second  fMl,  qr 
descent  into  the  cavern,  we  went  down  throu^  a  garden 
by  a  winding  path  into  the  narrow  dell,  through  whidh 
the  river  flows  afrer  the  cascade,  and  placing  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  cavern  beheld  the  Anio  in  two  in^mense 
fleets  tumbling  tlvoiigh  two  different  apertures,  shak- 
ing the  mountain  in  its  fall,  and  filling  all  the  cavities 
aroQnd  with  spray  and  u[m-o».  Though  the  rock  rises  to 
the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  in  a  narrow  semicircular 
&xm,  clothed  on  one  side  with  shrubs  and  folii^,  yet 
a  sufficient  l^ht  breaks  upon  the  cavern  to  show  its  pen- 
dent rocks,  agitated  waters  and  craggy  borders.  Su<^ 
is  Ae  readence  of  the  Naiad ;  Domus  Albunea  resot^- 
antis  ;  .  .  .  .  pertdentia  pumice  tecta. 

About  an  hundred  paces  from  the  grotto,  a  natural 
bridge,  fraTned  by  the  water  working  through  the  rock, 
enables  the  spectator  to  pass  the  river,  and  to  take 
another  view  of  the  cascade,  less  distinct  with  regard  to 
the  cavern  but  more  enlarged,  as  it  includes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  superincumbent  rock  in  Sront,  ^h  the 
shaded  banks  on  both  sides.  The  rock  immediately 
above  and  on  the  left  is  perpendicular  and  crowned  wiyi 
houses,  wlule  from  an  aperture  in  its  side  at  a  consider- 
able height  gushes  a  rill,  too  small  to  add  either  by  its 
sound  or  size  to  the  magnificence  of  the  scener}-. 

The  bank  an  the  t^poute  side  is  steep  and  sha^y. 
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but  leaves  room  tar  little  gardens  and  vineyarda.  Oa  its 
summit  stands  the  celebrated  temple  commonly  ca)k<2 
of  the  Sybil,  though  by  many  antic^uarians  supposed  to 
belong  to  Vesta.  Tms  beautiful  pile  is  so  well  Iuiowik 
that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  it 
is  circular  (as  all  the  temples  of  Vesta)  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  built  in  the  reign  of  Au^stus,  and  admir- 
ed not  ibr  its  size  but  for  its  proportions  and  situatimi. 
It  stands  in  the  court  of  the  inn,  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther without  any  roof  or  covering  ;  but  its  own  solidi- 
^  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  protection.  Of  its  etghiee^ 
pillars  ten  only  remain  with  their  entablature.  ^ 
£nglish  nobleman,  well  known  m  Italy  for  his  number- 
less purchases,  is  reported  to  have  offered  a  consider- 
able sum  for  diis  ruin,  with  an  intention  of  tran^xjrt- 
ing  it  to  England*  and  re-erecting  it  in  his  park.  The 
prt^sal,  it  IS  said,  was  accepted  by  the  innkeepo*.  oa 
whose  property  it  stands;  but  tbrtunately,  before 
the  woTK  of  devastation  was  begun,  a  prohibition  was 
issued  by  government,  grounded  upon  a  declaiatsoD 
that  ruins  are  public  property,  and  of  course  not  to  be 
de&ced  or  removed  without  express  permission,  which 
as  it  tended  to  strip  the  country  of  the  monuments  ci 
its  aitcient  glory,  and  consequently  of  its  most  valuable 
ornaments,  the  government  could  not  and  n'ould  n^t 
g^ve.  This  attempt  to  transplant  the  temple  of  Vfm. 
Irom  Italy  to  England  may  perhaps  do  honour  to  Ac. 
late  Liord  BristoPs  patriotism  or  to  his  magnifienop }. 
but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  dSJftBt  * 
taste  or  judgment. 

The  temple  of  Ttvoh  derives  it  is  true,  much  ioBirhk* 
sic  merit  from  its  si^e  and  proportions,  but  it  n>;Bllt 
architectural  merit  alone  which  gives  it  its  pnncmil  1|^ 
terest.  Pbced  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky  bank  it  m  m- 
pended  over  the  prareps  AmOt  and  the  echoing  ijtade 
of  the  Naiads  ;  it  has  bclteld  Augustus  and  Mieoenaa, 
Vii^il  and  Horace,  repose  under  its  columns ;  it  has  siir> 
vived  the  empire  and  even  the  languag?  of  its  founders  i 
and  after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  stOTms  and  tempest;, 
of  revolutions,  and  barbarism,  it  stiU  exfaibitl  its  ftit 
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I*oportioned  form  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  claims 
at  once  his  applause  and  his  veneration. 

Near  the   temple  of  Vesta,  stand  the  remains  of 
aTU>ther  temple  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Sybil,  con- 
asting  of  four  pillars,  and  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Geoi^.     Besides  these 
scarce  any  other  vestige   remains  of  ancient  Tibur, ' 
though  considering  its  antiquity,  its  ^wpulation,  and  its 
salubrity,  it  must  have  possessed  a  considerable  share  of 
magnificence.     But  if  its  artificial  ornaments  have  pe- 
lished,  and  if  its  temples  and  its  villas  huve  long  ^nce 
crumbled  into  dust,  the  unalterable  graces  which  nature, 
has  conferred  upon  it^  still  remain,  and  its  orchards,  its 
»rdens,  and  its  cool  recesses  bloom  and  flourish  in  un> 
lading  beauty.     If , Horace,  whoso  often  and  so  fondly 
celebrates  the  charms  of  Tibur,  were  to  revive,   he 
would  still  find  the  grave,  the  irriguous  garden,  the  ever- 
varying  rilt,  the  genial  soil ;  in  snort  aU  the  well  known 
features  of  his  beloved  retreat.     To  enjoy  this  delicious 
scenery  to  advantage,  the  traveller  must  cross  the 
bridge  and  follow  the  road  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the     , 
classic  Monte  Catillo,  and  winds  along  the  banks  of  the 
Anio,  rolling  after  its  fall  through  the  valley  in  a  deep 
dell.     As  he  advances,  he  will  have  on  his  left  the  steep 
banks  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  gardens ;  and  on 
liis  right,  the  bold  bnt  varying  swells  of  the  hills  shaded 
with  groves  of  olives.  These  sunny  declivities  were  an- 
ciently interspersed  with  splendid  villas,  the  favcnite 
abodes  of  the  most  luxurious  and  the  most  refined  Ro- 
mans.   They  are  now  replaced  by  two  solitary  con- 
vents, lifting  each  its  white  tower  above  the  dark  green 
mass  of  olives.    Their  site,  often  conjectural  or  tradition- 
ary is  sometimes  marked  by  some  scanty  vestiges  of  niin^ 
and  now  and  then  by  the  more  probable  resemblance  of 
a  name.    Thus  several  subterraneous  apartments  and 
galleries  near   San  Antonio  are  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  seat  of  Vopiscus,  celebrated  by  Statius. 
That  of  Propertius 

Gandidft  qaa  geminu  ORtenduDt  culminft  tcrres 
Bt  eadit  m  patalos  l^mpha  Asiena  Ucire 
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»  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  <^  Hit  otbor  coa- 
vent  St.  Angela :  while  the  vtlk  of  Qiiinttlins  Vants, 
Or  rather  its  fottiidattons  still  {"etain  the  kindred  ^»pdb- 
tion  of  Quintilioh.  But  the  house  of  Voplscus,  as 
must  appcM'  evident  to  any  reader  who  thinks  proper  ta 
o<»uult  the  ^t  alluded  to,  must  have  been  in  the  deQ, 
^«d  htive  acitually  hung  over  the  river,  as  it  occupied 
both  the  bahks  and  saw  its  surrounding  shades  reflected 
irom  the  sutfece  of  the  water*. 

.  The  fond"  attachment  of  Horace  to  Tibur,  united  to 
&e  testimony  of  Seutonius,  has  induced  many  antiqua- 
nes  to  im^ne,  that  at  some  period  or  other  of  Us  life 
he  possessed  a  little  villa  in  its  neighborhood,  and  tradi- 
tion acc(»'dingly  ennobles  a  few  scattered  fragments  q{ 
walls  and  arches  with  the  interesting^  appellation  of  Hot- 
race's  villa.  The  site  is  indeed  worthy  the  poet,  where 
defended  l^  a  semicircular  range  o(  wood^  mountaais 
from  evety  cold  blustering  wind,  he  might  look  down 
on  die  playful  windings  of  the  ^nio  below,  discover  iiu> 
merous  rills  gleaming  through  the  thickets  as  tfaey  ^ 
d^  down  the  opposite  bank,  enjoy  a  full  view  of  die 
splendid  mansion  of  his  friend  Maecenas  ri^ng  directly 
bef(h^  him,  and  catch  a  distant  perqiective  of  ./lures 
Soma,  of  the  golden  towers  of  the  Capitol  soaring  ma- 
jestic on  its  distant  mount.  But  whatever  lus  wishes 
might  be,  it  is  not  iffobable  that  lus  moderate  income 
pemritted  him  to  enjoy  such  a  luxurious  residence  m  a 
piJtte-EfO  much  frequented,  and  consequendy  so  very  ex- 
pensive ;  and  indeed  the  very  manner  in  which  diose 
vn^s  are  expressed  seems  to  imply  but  slight  hopes  (rf 
ever  being  able  to  realize  them.  "ITiBur,  ^c.  stt — irfi- 
iwrt— Unde  si — Parcic  prohibent  iniqtue".  If  Hor- 
race  actually  possessed  a  villa  there,  the  wish  was  un- 


•  p.  I  .1  .1— .Xcmora  alU  citatis 
Iscabuere  vadis,  fallas  responsat  imujo 
Frondibus,  et  longas  eadem  fugit  nnda  per  nmbns 

lattus  tttrumque  domi :  ncc  te  mitissimus  amnis 
Diridit,  alternas  servant  prctoria  ripaa, 
Nod  exteraa  aibi,  ftnviamve  olwtare  qaenintur. 

etatius  Sj/L  i.  S. 
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necessary,  as  the  event  lay  in  his  own  power.  The  au- 
thority of  Seutonius  seems  indeed  positive,  but  it  is  pos- 
wble  that  tlie  same  place  may  be  alluded  to  under  the 
double  appellation  of  his  Sabine  or  Tiburtine  seat*. 
The  poet,  it  is  true,  often  represents  himself  as  meditat' 
mg  his  compositions  while  he  wandered  along  the  plains 
and  through  the  groves  of  Tibur ; 

Circa  nemas,  uvidique 

'nbuDB  ripas  operosa  parvus 

Ctrnuna  fingO; 

But  as  he  was  probably  a  frequent  companion  of  Ma:- 
cenas  in  his  excursions  to  hb  villa  at  Tibur,  he  may  in 
those  lines  allude  to  liis  solitary  rambles  and  poetipal  re- 
veries. Catullus,  a  Roman  knight,  had  fortune  suffici- 
ent to  indulge  himself  in  such  an  expensive  reddcnce 
and  accordingly  speaks  with  much  complacency  of  his 
Tiburtine  retreat,  which  on  account  of  its  proximitj'  to 
the  town,  he  caUs  suburbatta,  Menatius  Plancus  also 
possessed  a  villa  at  Tibur  apparently  of  great  beauty. 
To  this  the  poet  alludes  in  that  odef  where,  in  enlaiging 
on  the  the  cnarms  of  the  place,  he  recommends  indi- 
reedy  and  with  much  delicacy  to  his  iriend,  who  in  a 
moment  of  despondency  had  resolved  upon  a  voluntary 
exile,  his  delightful  seat  at  Tibur  as  a  retirement  far 
preferable  to  Rhodes  and  Milylene,  places  in  those 
times  much  frequented  by  t'isanected  or  banished  Ro- 


*  That  villas  in  the  ticinitj;  of  Tibur  sometimea  took  their 
BBme  firom  die  towBi  and  sometimee  from  the  temtttry,!)  evideAt 
from    Cjitullus. 

0  Funde  ooster,  sen  Sabine,  seu  Tibur 
Nasi  te  esse  Tiburtem  autnmant  quibng  non  est 
Conli  Catullum  Icdere;  at  quibus  cordi  est 
Quovis  Sabintun  pig;nore  ease  cootenduut. 


Sea  te  Tulgentia  aienis 
Castra  teneut,  sea  deusa  tenebit 
'nburu  umbra  tui. 

CeTm.m.1. 
I.  S3 
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But  to  abandon  these  aerial  charms,  spread  indeed  like 
flitting  shades  over  every  grove  and  evtry  meadow,  but 
perceptible  only  to  the  eye  of  imag^ation,  let  us  return 
to  the  visible  beauties  that  line  our  walk  and  appear  in 
new  fwrns  at  every  turning.     As  the  traveller,  bow- 
ing the  bend  of  the  hill,  comes  to  the  side  of  the  road 
opposite  to  the  town,  he  tatches  first  a  side  glimpse, 
and  shortly  after  a  full  view  of  the  CascateUi,  ot  lesser 
cascades,  inferior  in  mass  and  grandeur,  but  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  great  fall  in  the  town.     Tbej'  are  formed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Anio  turned  off  from  the  main  body 
of  the  river,  before  it  reaches  the  precipice,  for  the  uses 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  after  it  has  crossai  the  town  burst- 
ing from  a  wood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  then 
tumb&ig  from  its  brow  in  one  great  and  several  lesser 
streams,  first  down  one  and  then   another  declivitjr, 
through  thick^  and  brambles,  spangled  with  dew  drops 
or  lighted  up  with  a  rainbow.    The  ele^-ation  and  mass 
of  these  cascades ;  the  coIch^  and  broken  masses  of  the 
rocks  down  which  they  tumble  ;  dK  shrubs,  plants  and 
brambles  that  hang  over  the  channel  and  sometimes 
bathe  themselves  in  the  current ;  the  river  below  fret- 
ting through  a  narrow  pa^  under  a  natural  arch ;   the 
olives  that  ^ade  that  arch,  and  Ae  vines  that  wave 
around  it ;  the  b(Ai  bendings  and  easy  sweeps  of  flie 
surrounding  mountains  ;  and  die  towers  of  tiie  town  ri- 
Mng  on  the  top  of  the  KU  beyond  the  cascade,  witfi  the 
ruins  of  Msecenas's  villa  on  its  shelving  side,  fMm  one 
of  the  most  delicious  pictures  for  solmess  and  beauty, 
wildness  and  animation,  that  can  be  imi^ned.    The 
traveller  is  usually  conducted  by  Ins  guide  to  a  sort  of 
natural  stage,  formed  by  the  rock  prelecting  boldly  over 
the  river,  just  oppoute  the  cascade.     Here  he  riUy  seat 
himself  on  the  grass  under  the  shade  f^  a  tufted  oUve- 
tree,  enjoy  at  leisure  the  delightful  sight,  nor  wcmder 
that  Htnace,  when  surrounded  by  such  scenery,  should 
feel  the  full  injBuence  of  inspiration. 


}vM  Tibur  aquK  fertile  {Hrsfluunt 
Et  Hpissx  nenionim  come 
inngeat  M^^  camtiBe  oobtlem.  iv.  CM.  5. 
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However,  a  side  view  is  considered  as  the  best,  because 
it  augments  the  apparent  mass  of  waters ;  and  this  we 
enjoyed  as  we  continued  our  walk  alcmg  tiK  road  ;  while 
bobre  us  the  opening  valley  CTchibited  a  distant  per- 
^wctive  over  the  Campagna  to  the  seven  hills  and  the 
towers  of  Rome,  and  the  Mediterranean  closing  or  ra- 
ther  bordering  the  picture  with  a  gteani  of  purple. 

We  passed  Qiiintibolo,  and  the  pond  once  probably 
the  receptacle  of  those  favorite  fish  which  as  Cicero  sar- 
castically observes,  seem  to  have  occupied  so  muc,h  of 
the  time  and  thoughts  of  their  indolent  proprie  ors. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  a  meadow  caUcd  Campo  Ltm- 
Pido,  near  the  road,  springs  a  fountain  which  some  tra-  - 
veUers  have  thought  proper  to  dignify  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Bandusia  ;  but  though  its  scource  be  abutwlant, 
its  waters  pure,  and  its  appearance  picturesque,  yet  it  is 
&r  remote  from  the  classical  fountain  of  that  denomina- 
tion. After  having  passed  the  bridge,  and  ascended 
part  of  the  declivity  towards  the  town,  we  entered  a 
field,  in  order  to  visit  a  circular  edifice  of  brick  with  a 
Tauhed  roof,  resemUin^,  tiiough  of  a  smiUler  ^ze, 
tiie  temple  (^  Minerva  Medica,  su[^sed  by  some  to 
be  the  Fanum  Tusds,  bv  others  a  sepulchre ;  the  situ- 
ation  seems  more  appropnate  to  the  latter,  the  form  bet- 
to*  calculated  for  the  former.  It  has  several  niches  for 
statues,  is  of  excellent;  proportions,  and  though  strip- 
ped long  since  of  all  its  omamentfi,  is  yet  in  good  pre- 
servation.* 

Mascenas's  villa  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  town 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  hangs  over  several  stream- 
lets which  fall  down  the  steep.  It  commands  a  noble 
view  of  the  Anio  and  its  vale  beneath,  the  hills  of  ^l- 
6ano  and  Monticelli,  the  Campagna,  and  Rome  itself  ri- 
ang  on  the  borders  of  the  horizon.  It  still  presents  se- 
veral traces  of  its  former  magnificence,  such  as  a  triple 
row  of  arches,  seventeen  below  and  fourteen  above, 
fiHTning  a  suite  of  apartments  spacious  enough  for  all 

*  Some  aDtiauuiei  arc  or  opinino,  thct  it  was  a  bath  ;  bat  its 
■ttaation  on  a  aecHvitT  uid  at  ■  distance  frun  the  town,  Beetns 
tnftvorable  to  such  « tleatinatinn. 
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the  purposes  of  private  luxury.  TTie  active  Carding 
Ruffo  during  the  reign  of  the  late  pontiff,  turned  it  into 
a  foundery,  after  having  stripped  uie  walls  and  the  roof 
of  the  ivy,  and  e&ced  the  venerable  marks  of  nuQ 
which  the  hmd  of  time  had  shed  over  them.  A  branch 
of  the  river  pours  through  the  arched  gallery  and  vault* 
ed  cellars,  and  shaking  the  edifice  as  it  passes  alof^ 
rushes  in  several  sheets  down  the  dcclivil}-.  The  an- 
cient magnificence  of  thb  villa  is  probably  equalled  by 
that  of  the  modem  Filla  Bstmse,  erected  by  a  Cardinal 
of  that  name  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  lofty  atua- 
tion,  surrounded  with  terraces,  waterfalls,  grovesof  ce- 
dars, cyfwesses,  and  orange  trees,  and  adorned  with  sta- 
tues, vases,  and  marbles.  The  gardens  are  laid  out  in 
the  old  stjle,  and  not  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  nii^ 
beauty,  and  the  whole  is  in  a  most  lamentable  state  t£ 
decay.  Very  different  was  its  condition  when  described 
by  S'trsda,  who  lays  the  scene  of  two  of  hb>Prc4uaas 
in  its  gardens. 

There  are  in  the  town  or  immediate  neighborfiood  (rf 
Tuvalu  other  villas  of  great  extent  and  some  magnificence,' 
enjoving  in  proportion  similar  advantages  of  situation 
and  of  prospect,  and  perhaps  no  spot  in  the  universe  af- 
fords more  of  either ;  but  unfortunately  the  modop  Ro- 
mans, like  the  Italians  and  the  continmtal  nations  "in  ge- 
neral, are  not  partial  to  country  residence.  They  msF 
enjoy  the  description,  or  commend  tlie  representaUoo  a 
rural  scenes,  and  occupations  in  books  and  pictures,  but 
they  feel  not  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  cannot  relish 
the  calm,  the  solitary  charms  of  the  Country  life.  HcncF 
the  delicious  retreats  ctf  Tibur,  and  the  rival  beauties 
of  the  Alban  Mount,  scenes  that  delighted  the  philoso- 
pher and  enchanted  the  poet  in  ancient  days,  are  dot 
heheld  with  indifference,  and  perhaps  honored  oncia 
year,  during  the  VtUeggiatura,  with  a  ^lort  and  impatiott 
visit. 

Eng^islun^n  who  are  generally  educated  in  the  coun- 
try, and  are  attached  by  all  the  ties  of  cuatom  and  of 
indinvtion  to  rural  scenery,  may  appredatc  the  beauties 
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ctf  TibuT,  and  do  justice  to  the  description  of  the  poet. 
While  they  behold  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  streams, 

Et  Ttreeceps  Aoio,  et  Tibumi  Incus,  ef  nda 

Mobilibas  pomaria  rivis,  '  I.  Od.  6. 

which  so  often  inspired  the  Koman  Lyrist ;  they  may 
conceive,  and  even  share  his  enthusiasm,  and  did  not 
a  better  sentiment  suppress  the  wish,  they  might  ex- 
claim with  him, 

^bur  Ai^o  pontaro  colono, 
8tt  mete  sedes  utinam  senectte 
%t  modns  lawo  maris  et  vianin 
Militiaique. 

May  15th.  We  rose  about  three  in  the  momiiig,  and 
although  the  weather  appeared  rather  lowering,  we 
mounted  at  four,  and  forming  a  party  of  nine,  proceed- 
ed on  onr  road  towards  the  Sabine  mountains,  in  (»der 
to  visit  Horace's  villa. 

The  Via  Valeria  is,  without  doubt,  the  shortest  read 
to  Fico  Faro,  but  we  took  one  which,  thou^  very  bad 
and  somewlat  longer,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
more  of  the  country.  As  we  were  winding  along  the 
lulls,  we  saw  the  river  meandering  beneath  us  through 
a  beautiful  dell,  and  forming  a  variety  of  pleasing 
scenes,  especially  near  a  fpot  i^iere  the  ruins  of  two 
aqueducts  throw  their  arches  over  the  road,  and  form  a 
sort  of  &ame  for  the  towers  of  Tivoli  and  its  neighbor- 
ing mountains.  An  artist  who  was  in  company  with  us 
took  a  sketch  on  the  ^ot,  and  has  since  made  a  very 
£ne  drawing  of  it.  The  aqueducts  firequently  re-ap. 
peared  during  the  course  of  the  day,  sometimes  rising 
like  masses  of  brown  rock  on  the  hills,  and  sometimes 
sweeping  in  a  succession  of  lofty  arches  over  the  plains. 
The  &ce  of  the  country  was  here  wooded  and  there  na- 
ked, but  always  bold,  and  in  general  very  ferdle.  Its 
most  striking  features  were,  a  mined  castle  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  distant  towns  lodged  in  the  high  recesses  * 
of  liie  mountains,  particulariy  SL  Polo  &r  on  the  lef^ 
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aod  Castel  Madama  just  opposite.  The  htler  is  aaidtn 
be  extremely  healthy  on  account  of  ks  airy  atuatioD;  it 
aObrds  a  fine  view  of  the  valley,  of  the  river,  and  of  tho 
mountMns,  with  their  various  Inmlets.  From  the  side 
of  the  hill  we  looked  down  upon  Fico  Faro,  wheat 
churches  and  walls  of  white  stone  appeared  to  much  ad- 
vantage.  This  town  nearly  relains  its  ancient  name,  and 
is  the  varix  mentioned  by  Horace,  as  the  principal  mu- 
mcipality  where,  it  seems,  representatives  from  the  dr. 
cumjacent  villages  used  to  meet. 

Qoinqoe  bonos  soUtum  Vui&m  demlttere  pitres. 

IM.  i.  BpiiL  14 

It  stands  on  a  hill  close  to  the  Anio,  has  conadenble 
remains  of  its  wall,  composed  of  vast  stones,  like  those 
employed  in  the  Coliseum,  and  though  not  ki^,  most 
have  been  opulent,  if  we  may  judge  from  su<:£  a  mag- 
nificent rampart. 

From  Fico  Faro  we  proceeded  aloi^  the  river  idxut 
two  miles,  to  a  bridge  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  a 
lofty  arch,  formed  to  conduct  the  Claudian  aqueduct 
over  the  Auio>  Only  a  small  part  of  the  arch  is  stind- 
kig,  while  the  channel  opened  through  the  ro(]|L<Hi  ifae 
cqipositc  side,  near  a  mill,  is  still  p^ect.  "Tat  banks 
here  are  extremely  bold,  particularly  on  the  noftfaan  ade 
of  the  river,  where  they  rise  to  a  great  elevatioD,  nd 
seem  to  hang  over  tfu  mill  and  the  stream.  Tbe  rack 
is  hallowed  out  by  nature  into  a  variety  of  ^«ttoa,  tud 
to  have  been  fix  some  time  the  retreat  of  Si.  BcDcdict, 
the  patriarch  of  the  western  monks.  On  tbe  cop  d  the 
rock  stands  the  Franciscan  ccmvent  of  S.  Guimato,  a  neat 
and  convenient  building,  with  a  very  dean  t^wdi. 
Hither  we  repaired,  in  tnler  to  take  shelter  fitun  a  tey 
heavy  shower,  and  were  received  by  the  good  fethos 
with  cordiality,  and  treated  in  a  very  hospitable  and  po- 
lite manner.  About  one  o'clock  we  saUied  forth,  asd 
returning  back  some  little  way,  took  a  path  leadii^  di- 
rectly northward.  I  must  observe,  that  from  tbe  con- 
vent, and  indeed  some  little  time  h^oK  you  KtaHi  it, 
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you  discover  towards  tbe  north  two  villages  beautifully 
mtuated  on  the  summit  of  a  woody  and  well  cultivated 
hill,  supported  by  a  range  of  mountains  behind ;  one  oS 
these  villages  is  called  Canta  Xjtbo,  the  other  Sardela. 
The  latter  is  Mandela,  which,  on  account  of  its  high 
utua^n,  Horace  represents  as  suflcring  much  from  the 
efibcts  of  the  cold. 

BuipMua  frigore  pagui. 

As  we  advanced*  we  found  ourselves  in  a  fine  vdley, 
with  beautiful  hills  nsing  close  on  our  left,  while  on  our 
right,  in  the  midst  of  futile  meadows  bounded  on  the 
(^posite  side  by  the  hill  of  Majidela,  and  a  ridge  of  suc- 
cessive mountains,  glided  the  IJcmza,  ancienUy  the  Di- 
gentia,  the  favraite  stream  of  Horace.  ■ 

He  qnotie*  reficit  gelidua  IHgentia  rinu. 

Its  bed  is  wide,  stony,  and  shallow  m  summer.  We 
had  not  proceeded  &r,  when  to  the  left,  on  the  brow  of 
a  craggy  steep,  we  perceived  the  Fanum  Vacuna,* 
whence  the  poet  dated  one  of  his  philosophic  epistles ; 
it  was  almost  in  ruins  in  his  time,  and  probably  sunk 
under  the  pressure  of  age  not  long  after ;  a  village  has  ri- 
sen upon  Its  »te,  and  assumed  we  name  of  Bocca  Gio- 
vane.  Near  tbe  path  which  leads  up  to  tlus  village  issues 
a  spring,  called  by  some  writers,  the  fountain  of  Ban- 
dusia. 

Tbe  rosd  then  ran  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lucretilis, 
and  a  more  beautiful  mountain  has  rarely  been  disco- 
vered by  a  traveller  or  celebrated  by  a  poet,  it  rises  in  a 
gentle  but  irregular  sweO,  forming  several  hills  of  dif- 

*  Hoc  tibi  dictabun  post  templuiD  putre  Vacune. 

Vacam  wu  tli«  Minem,  or  perhap*  the  Vidory  of  the  Sabtnet. 
The  temple  here  alluded  to,  or  one  to  Victory  on  the  mbk  site, 
was  repaired  by  VegpaaiaD.  This  coddess  had  another  tample, 
or  at  leut  a  grove,  near  Reate  and  Uie  Velinus. 

Ttin.  m.  iii.  cop.  IZ. 
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ferent  shapes  as  it  ascends^  and  leadii^  the  eye  throtigfa 
several  easy  gradations  to  its  summit.  Rocks  and  |»C' 
cipices  frequently  break  its  lines,  and  open  various  ca> 
vems  and  grottos  in  its  sides  and  on  its  declivities.  Its 
lower  regions  are  divided  into  com  fields  and  vinej-ards ; 
groves  m  olives  and  of  chesnuts  interspersed  with  forest 
trees  thrown  negligently  about,  sometimes  angle  some 
times  in  clumps,  and  now  and  ^n  in  woods  wave  round 
its  middle :  its  upper  parts  are  healthy  pasture,  and  in 
many  places  covered  with  brambles,  shrubs,  and  forests. 
Herds  may  be  seen  ranging  through  the  meadows,  aod 
flocks  of  guats  spread  over  the  wilds  and  browsing  on 
the  precipices.  Arcadia  itself  could  scarcely  have  exhi- 
bited more  beautiful  scenes,  or  opened  more  delightful 
recesses  ;  so  that  Lucretilis,  without  being  indebted  to 
poetical  exaggeration  for  the  compliment,  might  easily 
be  supposed  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rural 
divimties  and  allured  them  to  its  delicious  wilderness.* 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  road  which  leads 
to  Rocca  Giavane  we  turned  up  a  pathway,  and  crossing 
a  vineyard  found  ourselves  on  the  spot  where  Htsace's 
villa  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  A  part  of  a  ^vall  rising 
in  the  middle  of  brambles  and  some  mosaic  pavements, 
are  the  only  traces  that  now  remain  of  the  poet's  man- 
aon.  It  was  probably  remarkable  neither  for  its  size 
nor  its  decwrationsf  ;  neatness  and  convenience  it  must 
have  possessed.  MuncLeque  parvo  sub  lore  Com^.  Its 
^tuation  is  extremely  beautiful.  Placed  in  a  U}tle  plain 
or  valley  in  the  windings  of  Mount  Lucretilis,  it  is  sheU 
tcred  on  the  north  side  by  hills  riang  gradually  but  very 
boldly  ;  while  towards  the  south  a  long  hillock  covered 
with  a  grove,  protects  it  from  the  scorcbiag  blasts  uf  that 
quarter.    Being  evened  to  the  east  and  west  it  gives  * 

*  Velox&mnnuin  ssepe  Lucretilein 
Mutat  Ljceo  Faunua,  etisneam 
Uefenoit  ftitatem  capelliB 
Usque  meia  plaviosque  Tento*. 

>  Nob  ebur,  neque  aureutn 
Met  renidet  in  doma  lacuDV. 
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fiiU  view  t£'Socca  Giovtme,  formeriy  Fanum  Vacunsi, 
on  one  »de :  on  the  other,  two  to^vns  the  nearest  of 
which  is  Digentia  the  farthest  Cwttella,  perched  each  on 
the  pointed  summit  of  a  hill  present  themselves  to  view ; 
^low,  and  forming  a  sort  c£  basb  to  these  eminences, 
Ustica  ^leckled  with  olives  and  spangled  with  little 
shining  rocks,  stretches  i**rfcum6«i(_y?imj.* 

Behind  the  house  a  path  leadii^  through  a  grove  of 
olives  and  rows  of  vines,  conducts  to  an  abundant  rill 
tiescending  from  Fonte  Beilo  (perhaps  anciently  the  Ban- 
duaia)  a  fountain  in  the  hig^  regions  of  the  mountain. 
It  Js  collected  in  its  &11  from  an  artificial  cascade  into  a 
sort  of  basin  whence  it  escapes,  pours  down  the  hill  and 
^des  through  the  valley,  under  the  name  of  Digentia> 
now  lAcenza.  This  rill,  if  I  may  judge  by  its  fresh- 
ness, still  possesses  the  good  qualities  Horace  ascribed 
to  it  and  still  seems  to  flow  so  cool  and  so  clear, 


Frigidior  Tliracam  nee  purior  ambiat  HcbruB. 

I  must  indeed  here  observe,  that  the  whole  tract  of 
country  which  we  have  just  traversed  corresponds  in 
every  particular  with  the  description  which  Horace  gave 
of  it  two  thousand  years  ago.  Not  only  the  grand  and 
characteristic  featuresf — the  continued  chain  ofmountaina 
— <he  shady  valley — the  windijig  dell — the  abundant 
fountain — the  savage  rocks — features  which  a  genaal 
convulsion  of  nature  (mly  can  totally  efece,  not  these 
alone  remain,  but  the  less  and  more  perishable  beauties 
■  Utcnnque  diilci,  Tyndari,  fistnU 

Xnna  persoBuere tau.        Uh.  i.  Oi.   \7. 

t  Continui  montes  nisi  diasocientur  opaca 
Valle        ..... 
Hie  in  rednctt  valle  canicnlie 
Vitabis  aestus    .... 
Fona  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneua    .... 

inhoipita  tes^us    .  .  • 

Runs  amaeni. 
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—^he  little  ri/&— the  moss-imed  stones— -^be  frequait 
P7W<?4--the  arbutus  half  concealed  in  the  thickets — (he 
occasional  pine — tbe  oa*  and  the  ilex  suspended  aver  the 
grotto — these  meet  the  traveller  at  every  turn,  and  rnc 
around  lum  as  so  many  nKHiuments  ch  the  judgmcit 
smd  of  the  accuracy  of  the  poet.* 

We  were  less  fcHtunate  in  this  our  poetical  pi^;riinage 
than  usual,  as  a  heavy  rain  began  about  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  day,  and  accompanied  by  strong  gusts  of  wind 
c  ontinued  pouring  in  an  incessant  torrent  till  twelve  st 
ni^.  It  soon  penetrated  our  clothes ;  the  tardiness  of 
our  mules  gave  it  full  time  to  operate ;   so  that  notwitb- 

t  RivoB  et  moBCO  drcainlit&  uxa,  nemusque 
Impune  tutum  per  Bemns  uliutoi 
Qaerunt  latentea — 

Quid  81  rubicanda  benigne 
Coma  Teprea  «t  prana  ferant,  si  qnorcu  et  ilex 
Malta  frugepecuB,  molti  dDrainum  jnvat  nmbri^ 
ImmiDeus  Tillie  piDus    .    .    . 

Cavis  imposttum  tUcem 
SaxiB    .... 

ClttverioB  concludes  ftat  Horace  had  a  view  of  Hoant  Soncte 
from  his  bJuoe  villa,  tiecBUw  he  commeocea  an  ode  with  tbt 
wordi, 


Jteiposetu- 

rectioa  and  obstructs  all  view,  excepting  that  of  its  own  varied 
ridge.  The  ode  alluded  to  was  probablj  composed  at  Bonte*  a* 
tiie  amnseroents  which  Horace  recommends  in  (be  last  stanza  but 
one,  v«K  peculiar  to  the  citj,  niitte  «t  caminw  et  ana,  S^e.  Tha 
learned  Mographer  also  insists  upon  Ustica  B  betoga  raUej,  on  ac^ 
cwnt  ofthe  epithet  euhantia,  wriich  he  maintainB  could  not  he  as- 
cribed to  a  hill.  Most  of  m;  readers  will  probablf  think  odter. 
wise,  and  conceive  that  such  an  epithet  is  applicable  to  hills  onlj 
and  this  a[ttDion  is  confirmed  by  the  nune  which  a  hill  in  tbe 
nwgbborhood  of  Mount  Lucretills  still  bears.  Its  form  Ib  long  and 
rises  graduailj,  as  that  of  a  person  leaning  ok  Ms  eOotr :  ita  swr> 
face  is  marked  b;  a  number  crt  white  smooth  stones ;  and  H  iv  ^- 
ways  pointed  out  as  tbe  Uatica  alluded  to  b/  Horace. 
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Manding  our  entfauuasm  and  a  few  occasional  bursts  of 
merriment  we  paced  slowly  atone  the  Via  Valeria,  wet 
and  benighted  till  we  reached  TntoU  about  ten  o'clock. 
Thus  we  learned  by  experience,  that  Horace  had  sonuc 
reason  to  thank  the  rural  diviiudes  for  protecting  hi3 
flocks  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  mountams,  and  from 
the  ram/  wittdsy  whose  effects  he  seems  to  have  felt  and 
dreaded.  The  wind  continued  high  and  chill  during  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  (Sunday).  On  Monday 
the  weather  resumed  hs  usiul  serenity^  and  we  return^ 
cdto  Rome. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


The  jiSran  Mount  and  Lake^-Tusctdum  and  detre^t 
Vdh — Arida,  and  the  Grave  and  Temple  of  JXana 
—The  Lake  of  Nemi,  and  Paiace  of  Trajan— jtn- 
tium — Forests  and  plains  of  Laurentum — OHia — 
M>uth  of  the  Tiber. 

The  Alban  Mount,  wluch  forms  such  a  con^icuoiis 
and  majestic  feature  of  Roman  landscape,  and  jHCsents 
itself  so  often  to  the  reader's  notice  in  Roman  hist<]f3r 
and  literature,  next  attracted  our  attention  and  furnished 
an  object  for  a  sectmd  excursion.  The  road  to  it  is  the 
Via  Appia,  which  begins  at  the  PcHta  Capena,  crosses 
the  Almone  flowing  near  the  walls  ;  and  as  it  travenes 
the  Campagna  presents  aqueducts  and  sepulchres  that 
border  its  sides  with  ruins. 

Quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipsia  quoque  fitta  iepuli^iris. 

The  Fossa  Cluillia, 

HtK^tionim  qua  viret  sacer  campus } 

the  theatre  of  the  combat  between  the  Hmatii  and  Cu- 
riatii  lies  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  ^te  on  the 
right.  Several  tomba  stand  on  the  side  of  the  hillock 
that  borders  these  fields,  but  no  one  in  pardcular  is 
pointed  out  as  belonging  to  the  unhapi^  champions. 
Their  monuments  however  existed  m  fiie  time  of 
Titus  Livius*,  and  as  their  forms  and  materials  woe 
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frtibebiy  very  plain  and  voy  solid,  they  must  have  re- 
aojuned  for  many  ages  after,  and  may  be  some  of  the 
many  moands  that  still  stand  in  clusters  about  the  verj- 
place  where  they  fell.  The  multiplicity  of  the  tombs 
that  line  the  road  is  so  great,  that  when  entire,  and  siif' 
rounded,  as  several  of  ti^em  anciently  were,  with  cypres- 
les  and  ornamental  enclosures,  they  must  almost  have 
touched  eadi  other,  and  formed  a  funereal  street.  This 
orcumstance  afibrds  a  strong  argument,  that  the  envi. 
nms  of  the  city,  at  least  ou  this  side,  could  not  have  been 
so  thickfy  inhabited  as  is  usually  imagined.  Be^des 
Cicero,  in  (xie  of  his  epistles,  alludes  to  die  danger  of 
being  robbed  in  broad  day  on  the  road  to  ^iStno*, 
a  drcumstance  which  in^^es  sohtude,  and  gives  the 
plain  extending  at  the  foot  of  the  Albui  Mount,  a  re- 
putation simil^  to  that  attached  not  long  ago  to  the  pre- 
datory districts  of  Blackheath  or  Hounslow. 

Od  the  side  of  die  hill,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
dent  BoviUa:,  stands  a  tavern,  the  very  same  if  we  may 
credit  tradition  into  which  Clodius  retired  when  wound- 
ed, and  from  which  he  was  afterwards  dragged  by  Mi- 
lo's  attendants.  Near  the  gate  oiJlbano  oa.  the  side  of 
dae  road  rises  an  ancient  tomb,  the  sepulchre  (as  it  is  cal- 
led by  die  people)  of  Ascanius  ;  but  in  the  (pinion  of 
antiquaries  that  of  Clodius  himself.  It  is  entirely  strip- 
ped of  its  (miaments  and  external  coating,  and  has  no 
other  clfum  to  the  traveller's  attention  than  its  antiquity. 

The  town  tXAlbano  consists  almost  totally  of  one  long 
street,  in  general  well  built  and  airy  ;  but  its  chief  ad 
ywa,\2^  is  its  lo%  utuation  :  and  its  ornaments  are  the 
beautiful  country  bouses  and  walks  that  surround  it  on 
^  ffldes.  The  principal  villa  belongs  to  a  RcHnah  Duke, 
and  occupies  part  of  the  dte  of  Pompey's  Alb^um, 
and  its  gardens  laid  out  in  the  best  modem  style  wind 
delightrolly  amid^  the  ruins.  Its  views  open  on  the  sea 
,  coast,  and  command  the  whole  of  that  classic  ground 
which  Viiffil  has  made  the  scene  of  the  last  six  books  of 
■the  Encid'jl  the  seven  hills  and  the  humble  capital  of 
Evander ;  the  mouth  of  the  Tibur  where  Eneas  land- 

•  Ad.  Att  -m.  9. 
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ed ;  Laurentiutn  with  its  surrounding  fcacsts ;  ^x  lake 
of  Tumus ;  the  Fada  Sacra  Numici,  and  all  the  RutQian 
territory. 

A  fine  road  shaded  with,  double  rows  of  ilex  leads 
from  Albano  to  Castd  Gatuioljb  and  the  Alban  Lake. 
This  well-known  lake  is  seven  miles  in  circuroferenc^ 
and  surrounded  with  a  bi^  shelving  shut:,  which  is 
covered  with  gardens  and  OTchards.  The  immediate 
borders  of  the  lake  are  lined  with  trees  that  bathe  their 
branches  in  its  waters.  It  is  clear  as  chrystal,  is  said  to 
be  almost  un&thomable  in  some  places,  zxA  is  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  the  crater  of  an  extii^pushed  volcano. 
An  emissarius  or  outlet  was  formed  at  so  eaiiy  a  period 
ustfieyear  of  Rome358,  to  prevent  the  sudden  and  mis- 
chievous swells  of  the  lake  which  had  then  recently  oc- 
casioned considerable  alarm.  The  immediate  occs^oD 
of  this  undertaking  was  a  command  of  the  Delphic  oia> 
de.  The  work  still  remains  a  ^gular  instance  of  the 
industry  and  superstition  of  the  nomai^  It  is  hareA 
through  the  body  of  the  mountain  or  rather  through  ^ac 
solid  rock,  and  runs  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  under- 
ground :  going  out  of  the  lake  it  first  passes  dvougfa  a 
court  ex  apartment  formed  of  huge  masses  of  Tiburtine 
stone,  shaded  above  by  a  large  and  ^reading  ilex:  it  then 
enters  the  narraw  channel  which  diminishes  in  height  as 
it  advances,  but  in  all  places  leaves  room  i<x  the  purpo- 
ses of  repairing  and  deansing.*^ 

On  the  behest,  that  is,  the.soutbern  bank  of  ^  lake, 
stood  Alba  Longa,  a  city  known  only  in  Roman  stray, 
fox  not  a  vesdge  of  it  remains ;  dignified  while  it  stood 
by  its  contest  with  infant  Rome,  and  when  it  fell,  by 
the  short  but  doquent  description  which  Titus  Livius 
^ves  of  its  destructionf.  Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
l^htful  than  the  walks  around  the  lake,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching the  edge  of  the  steep  banks  and  leoUng  down 

•  Vide  Lit.  L.  t.  c.  16.  Cic.  De  Div.  lib.  i.  fi.  T«L 
Mu.  c«p.  vi.  This  work  was  finuhed  in  less  diu  a  jvax.  Tlw 
Emperor '  CUudius  begdn  a  similar  emiBsarius  to  let  out  the  water* 
oftneLacuB  Fudoiu,  and  eroplDyedio  it  thirty  thooaudnoi  fir 
eleven  years. 
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upon  the  ghasy  surface  extended  betow,  and  at  other 
times  traver»i^  the  thickets  and  woods  that  rbe  all 
around,  and  refresh  the  traveller  as  he  passes  under  their 
vast  contiguity  of  shade.  Another  umbrageous  alley, 
partly  through  woods,  leads  to  Marino,  a  very  pretty 
town :  the  ap|woach  to  it  with  the  rocky  dell,  ttie 
fountain  in  the  midst,  the  town  on  the  eminence  above, 
the  woods  below  and  on  the  ^e  of  the  road,  might  fur- 
nish an  excellent  subject  for  %  landscape.* 

The  same  alley  continues  to  Grotta  Ferrata,  (mce 
the  bvorite  villa  of  Cicero,  and  now  an  abbey  oi  Greek 
monks.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  Tumuli  or  beautiful 
hills  grouped  toeether  in  the  Alban  Mount.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  souui  by  a  deep  dell,  wkh  a  streamlet  that 
&Us  from  the  rock,  and  having  turned  a  mill  meanders 
•through  the  recess  and  disappears  in  its  windings :  this 
stream,  now  the  Marana,  was  anciently  called  A^ua 
Crabra,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  Eastward  rises 
a  lofty  eminence  once  crowned  with  Tusculum  ;  west- 
ward the  viewdescends,  and  pasang  over  the  Campagna, 
6xes  on  Rome  and  the  distant  mountains  beyond  it :  on 
the  south  a  gentle  swell  presents  a  succession  of  vine- 
yards and  ordiards,  and  behind  it,  towers  the  summit  of 
the  Alban  Mount  once  crowned  with  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Latiaris.  Thus  Cicero,  from  his  portico,  enjoyed 
the  noblest  and  most  interesting  view  that  could  t^  nn. 
apntd  to  a  Roman  and  a  Consul ;  the  temple  of  the  tute> 
lary  divini^  of  the  empire,  the  seat  of  victory  and  of  tri- 
umph, and  the  theatre  of  his  g^tuious  labors,  the  ca{»tal 
•f  the  world, 

Rerum  pnlcherrinu  Koma ! 

That  Cicero's  Tusculum  was  extendve,  highly  fi- 
nished, and  richly  adc«ned  with  columns,  marbles,  and 
Statues,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  he  had  both  the  de- 
ure  and  the  means  of  fitting  it  up  according  to  his  own 

*  The  fountain  is  supposed  hi  be  Hie  smtce  of  the  Aqa&  Feren- 
tint,  and  Marino  the  Caput  Aqoie  Ferentkiz,  ao  often  mentioned 
a  Bomaa  historjr. 
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taste  and  the  luxury  of  the  times.    Hiat  tSl  tus  vflbs  , 

were  remarkable  for  their  beauty  we  may  lam  from  ooe 
of  his  epistles,  where  he  calls  them  the  br^ttest  ama- 
ments  or  rather  the  very  eyes  of  Italy,  and  it  is  higtihr 
jnrobable  that  Tiisculum  surpassed  them  all  in  m;^;iiifi> 
cetice,  as  it  was  his  favorite  retreat,  owing  to  its  prox- 
imity to  Rome,  which  envied  him  to  eajoy  the  Idsuic 
and  liberty  of  solitude  without  removing  to  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  business  and  engagements  of  the  city. 
Moreover,  this  villa  had  belonged  to  Sylla  the  Dictator 
who  was  not  inclined  to  spare  any  expense  in  its  embel- 
lishments, and  it  had  been  purchased  t^  Cicero  at  an 
enonnous  price,  and  by  him  enlarged  and  furnished 
with  additii^ial  ornaments.  Among  die  statues  we  find, 
that  his  library  was  adorned  with  those  of  the  muses, 
and  his  academy  with  an  hermathena ;  as  he  expres- 
ses a  particular  partiality  for  pictures  we  may  conclude 
that  such  decorations  were  not  wanting.  Annexed  to  k 
were  a  lyccum,  a  portico,  a  gymnasium,  a  paliestra,  a 
library,  and  an  academy  for  literary  discourses  wi 
philosophical  declamations  during  the  winter ;  the  thick 
groves  which  surrounded  it,  afforded  the  orator  and 
his  learned  friends  a  cooler  and  more  rural  retreat  during 
the  heats  of  summer.  The  scenes  of  several  of  his  phi- 
losophical dialogues,  as  for  instance,  of  that  De  Divma- 
tione,  and  of  his  Tusculan  Questions,  are  laid,  as  evoy 
reader  knows,  on  this  classic  spot,  and  their  recoDectioa 
connected  with  the  memory  of  our  eariy  yccu's  naturally 
increases  the  interest  and  reverence  with  which  wc  tread 
this  sacred  ground* : 

Rura  nemagque  tKcnim  dilectaqne  jngen  mii»B. 

*  I  am  «tA\  aware  that  some  antiqaarieB  of  repntation  maiotun 
that  Cicero's  villa  was  seated  od  the  very  ridge  of  the  moantaiB, 
and  ^ound  their  opinion  not  only  on  tome  Roman  bricka  inscrih- 
ed  with  his  name,  touid  in  that  site,  but  on  the  positive  statement 
of  an  old  commentator  on  Horace.  But  in  the  first  place,  in  tbe 
plunderof  Cicero's  villa,  which  took  {dace  in  consequence  of  hit 
exile,  the  bricks  and  materiabi  mi^t  have  been  canfed  off  as  well 
as  the  trees  and  plants  themselves ;  and  in  the  second  place  die 
name  and  age  of  the  commentator,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  his 
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The  reader  wHl  probably  expect  a  description  of  the 
ruins  of  this  villa,  which  Dr.  Middlcton  and  Mr.  Mcl- 
mothrepresents  as  still  existing;  butinoppo^tbntosuch 
respectable  authorities,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  not 
even  a  trace  of  ruins  is  now  discoverable.  The  pHnct- 
pal,  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  still  tood  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  St.  Nilus  a  Greek 
monk  from  Calabria  fixed  himself  on  the  spot,  and  af- 
ter having  demolished  what  remained  of  the  villa,  erect- 
ed on  its  site,  and  probably  with  its  materials,  his  mo- 
nastery, which  in  process  of  tipie  became  a  rich  abbey, 
and  as  it  was  first  founded,  so  it  is  still  inhabited  by 
Greek  mcmks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil.  At  each  end 
of  the  portico  is  fixed  in  the  wall  a  fragment  of  basso 
reUevo ;  one  represents  a  philosopher  sitting  with  a 
scroll  m  his  hand,  in  a  thinking  posture  ;  in  tlie  other, 
are  four  figures  supporting  the  feet  of  a  fifth  of  a  colossal 
az6  supposed  to  represent  Ajax.  These,  with  the 
beautiful  pillars  that  support  the  church,  are  the  only 
remnants  of  the  decorations  and  ftimiture  of  die  ancient 

-  villa.     Conjiciant,  says  an  inscription,  qua  el  quanta 

Jiierint*. 

The  plane  tree,  which  Cicero  in  the  person  of  Sca:« 
vola  notices  with  so  much  complacency  in  the  introduc- 
tion to- the  first  book  De  Oratore,  still  seems  to  love 

information  are  all  unknown,  and  conEequently  hU  authority  cannot 
be  very  great.  The  statues  which  1  have  mentiuiieJ  above,  toftiir 
muses  and  the  hcrmathena,  were  found  at  Qrtila  Fnrata,  though 
the  diacaverj  of  those  statues,  or  of  any  others,  can  afford  but 
little  strength  to  an  o[union,  as  siich  articles  seLUom  remain  Very 
long  in  the  same  place,  and  are  so  easily  transferable.  The 
principal  at^ment  in  favor  of  the  conunen  opinion  is  the  con- 
stant tradition  of  the  country  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  when  as  it  is  related  by  contemporary  writers  St. 
Nilus  erecteti  Ma  monastery  On  the  rains  of  Cicero's  Tueeulattum. 

•  The  church  contains  little  remariable  excepting  the  chapel 
of  St.  NiluB,  painted  by  Dmninichino  in  a  masterly  style.  The 
wall  is  separated  into  compartments,  and  in  each  campartment  ii 
represented  one  of  the  principal  actions  of  the  patron  saint.  TTie 
Demoniac  boy  near  the  altar,  and  St.  Nilus  praying  near  the  end 
of  the  chapel,  are  supposed  to  be  the  two  best 

vol.   I.  as 
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the  soil,  and  blooms  and  floumbes  in  pecutiar  pcfftc- 
tioa  all  around*.  One  in  particular,  bending  over  aa 
abundant  founts,  spreadasuch  a  luxuriance  of  foliage, 
and  fonns  a  shade  so  thick  and  impenetrable  as  would 
have  justified  Plato's  partial^  and  Scxvola's  eiic(»ii- 
ums. 

Frcrin  Grotta  Ferrato  we  proceeded  to  the  hills  that 
Wig  over  Frescati,  the  summit  cX  which  was  once 
crowned  with  Tusculura,  whose  elevation  and  ecUficea 
of  white  stone  made  it  a  beautiful  and  striking  otject 
in  Roman  landscapef ,  and  communicated  its  name  to 
all  the  rural  retreats  (and  there  were  many)  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. This  town  survived  the  hosulities  of  the 
barbarians,  and  was  doomed  to  fall  in  a  civil  contest  by 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  themselves,  aboiU  the  year 
1190.  Its  ruins  remain  scattered  in  long  lines  of  wall, 
and  of  shattered  arches^  intermii^led  with  shrubs  and 
bushesr-  over  the  summit  and  along  the  sides  oi  the 
mountain.  The  view  is  extensive  in  every  direction, 
but  particularly  interesting  towards  the  north-east,  where 
immediately  under  the  eye  appear  Monte  Catone  and 
the  Prata  Porcia  once  the  property  of  Cato,  whosB 
femily  name  they  still  bear ;  farther  on,  the  Lake  R^- 
I^s  well  known  for  the  apparition  of  GastfH-  and  ^- 
lux ;  a  little  towards  the  south.  Mount  Algidus,  and 
the  whole  Latin  vale  extended  below  ;  Preneste  seated 

*  HetiKCtiiap[ataiiUBadlnoni)it,qiicnonininasadop>cM>d)ia 
huBc  tocnra  patalis  est  difiiiut  runis,  qiutti  ilia  cojua  nmbnun  te^ 
cntus  est  Socntes,  qan  mihi  videtiir  iron  tarn  ipsa  &quuIC,  qntf ' 
describitur  qHun  Flatonis  ontioBe  crevisw.    S)e  0rat.  i.  7. 

The  Mene  of  these  DUj<^es  is  laid  in  CnMug's  TucaUn  t9U» 
Ae  same,  if  I  mistake  Hot,  wtiich  was  afterwardB  Sjlla's  and  then. 
Gicero'B. 

t  Stiperni  villa  candens  ToBcalL 

Horace  here  appropriates  to  the  villa  itf  hi»  fiicod  a  (|aa%,> 
vhich  it  {toHsessed  in  common  with  the  town,  and  all  dte  ffvA 
buHdings  in  the  same  sitoatioo. 
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on  a  lo%  eminence ;  and  Hbar  embosomed  in  the 
distant  mountains. 

The  modem  town  of  Frescati  stands  on  the  »de  of 
the  UU  much  lower  down  than  the  andent  city,  but  yet 
in  an  elevated  and  airy  situation.  It  is  surrounded  with 
villas,  many  of  which  are  of  great  beauty  and  m^^^fi- 
cence.     Its  interior  contains  nothing  remarkable. 

The  next  day  we  bent  our  course  southward.  The 
first  object  that  struck  us  out  of  the  gate  was  the  an- 
cient tomb,  called  by  the  people  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii.  This  monument  is  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  of  a  bold  and  striking  form.  It  was  origi- 
Qiilly  adorned  with  five  obelisks  ;  of  which  two  ordy 
remain.  A  v^ety  of  shrubs  grow  fitHn  its  crevices, 
wave  in  garlands  round  its  shattered  pyramids,  and  hang 
in  long  wreaths  to  the  ground.  The  melancholy  inter- 
est which  such  an  appearance  awakens  will  be  increased, 
when  the  traveller  learns  that  the  venerable  pile  before 
him  may  possibly  cover  the  remains  of  Cneius  Pom- 
peius,  TK^e  nee  vietumfatis  caput.*  I  say  possibly,  and 
am  willing  to  adopt  this  opinion,  which  is  not  without, 
^thority  J  yet  if  it  really  were  true,  as  Plutarch  relates 
that  Cornelia  had  her  husband's  ashes  conveyed  to 
Italy,  and  deposited  in  his  Alban  villa  (which  it  b  to  be 
_  recoUected  had  been  seized  by  Anthony)  how  are  we 
to  explain  die  indignant  complaint  of  Lucan. 

Tu  quoqne  cam  ssvodederu Jam  tempila  tyranno, 
^        I^DBdain  Pompeii  cineres,  O  Roma,  petieti 

Exuladhucjaut  umbra  duds!  £j(.  vui.  835. 

We  may  at  least  infer,  that  no  such  event  had  taken 
phce  beforeXiUcan's  time,  or  that  it  was  then  unknown, 
and  of  course  that  no  mausoleuniL  had  been  raised  on 
the  occa^on.  If  therefoFC  this  monument  be  in  honor 
of  that  celebrated  Roman,  it  must  have  been  a  mere 
cenotaph  erected  at  a  later  period- 

About  a  mile  iarthft*  on  at  the  end  of  a  finely  shaded 
avenue  stands  Aricia,  where  Horace  passed  the  nrst  oig^ 
pf  his  journey  toBrimdu^um. 
*■  LifC^vij. 
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BEreasum  mo^  me  ezcepit  Aricia  Romft 
Hospitio  modico 

Whatever  mode  of  travelling  the  poet  employed,  whe- 
ther he  walked,  rode,  or  drove,  he  could  not  have  fatigued 
himself  with  the  length  of  his  stages,  as  that  of  the  first 
day  was  only  fourteen  miles,  and  those  of  the  following 
days  very  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  He  has  reason 
thereftnc  to  use  the  word  repimus.  But  of  this  classic 
tour  more  perhaps  hereafter. 

The  application  of  the  modem  article,  and  a  conse- 
quent mistake  in  the  filing  very  common  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Italian  names,  has  ch^ged  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation of  this  little  town  into  Zm  Rtccia.  It  is  ex- 
tremely well  built  and  pretty,  particularly  about  the 
square  which  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  church  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  with  a  palace  or  rather  a  villa. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  and  is  surrounded  with 
groves  and  gardens.  Of  the  ancient  town  situated  at 
Uie  foot  of  xhc  same  hill  in  the  valley,  there  remain  on- 
ly some  arches,  a  circular  edifice  once  perhaps  a  temple, 
and  a  few  scattered  substructions.  The  immense  foun- 
dations of  the  Via  Appia,  formed  of  blocks  of  stone, 
rising  from  the  old  town  up  the  side  of  die  hill,  in  gene- 
^  about  twenty-four  feet  m. breadth  and  sometimes  al- 
most sixty  feet  in  elevation,  are  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  monuments  that  now  remain  of  Roman  enter- 
prize  and  workmanship.  This  ascent  \vas  called  Clivus 
Virbii*  from  Hippolytus,  who  assumed  that  name  when 
restored  to  life  by  Diana. 

At  Trivia  Hippolitam  Becretia  alma  recondit 
Sedkbus  et  nymph^  EzerifC,  nemorique  relegat ; 
Solus  ubi  in  aylvis  Ilalis  i^Qobilis  sevum 
^xigeret,  veraoque  uU  nomine  Virbius  «saet. 

VirgU,  tEn.  vii. 

About  a  mile  farther^  on  an  embence  stands  a  church 

*  Tliis  place  ia  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Penius  as  famona  lar 
be^ian,  fullaa  coinmon  and  a»  troublesome  in  ancient  as  in  no- 
dern  Italv. 
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called  Madmrna  di  GaUoro,  a  very  pictursquc  object  at 
a  little  distance  ;  and  two  miles  thence  rises  the  town  of 
Gensano,  beautiful  in  its  regular  streets,  in  its  woody  en- 
virons, and  in  the  neighboring  lake  of  N'etni. 

This  lake  derives  its  modern  name  from  the  Nemus 
Dians,  the  sacred  groves  that  shaded  its  banks :  like 
that  olAlbano  it  occupies  a  deep  hollow  in  the  mountab, 
but  it  is  much  inferior  to  it  in  extent,  and  fills  only  a 
part  of  the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  crater.     The  re- 
maining part  with  the  high  banks  is  covered  with  gar- 
dens and  orchards  well  fenced  and  thickly  planted,  form- 
ing an  enchanting  scene  of  fertility  and  cultivation.    The 
casUe  and  the  town  of  Nemi  stand  on  the  eastern  ade, 
-On  a  high  rock  han^ng  over  the  water.    The  upper  ter- 
race of  the  Capucins  g^ves  the  best  view.     Oppowte  to 
it  ties  Gensano  streched  along  a  wooded  bank,   shelving 
gently  to  the  verge  of  the  lake ;  behind  rises  Monte 
Giave  fMons  JovisJ  and  beyond  extend  the  plains  and 
woods  that  border  the  sea  shore  :  towards  the  ^uth-east 
rises  the  Monte  Artemisio,  derived  as  every  reader 
knows  from   Diana,   whose  temple  anciently  fwmed  a' 
ctmspicuous  feature  in  the  scenery  and  the  history  of 
this  territory.     Diana  was  a  divinity  of  mixed  charac* 
ter,  more  inclined  however  to  cruelty  than  to  tenderness; 
and  though  she  delighted  principally  in  the  slaughter  of 
wild  beasts,  yet  she  now  and  then  betrayed  a  latent  par- 
tiality for  human  victims.    Hence,  though  Roman  man- 
ners would  not  allow  the  goddess  to  indulge  her  taste 
freely,  yet  she  contrived  by  the  mode  established  in  the 
appointment  of  her  priests  to  catch  an  occasional  repast. 
That  mode  was  singular.     The  priest  was  always  a  fu- 
rtive, perhaps  an  outlaw  or  a  criminal ;  he  obtained  the 
honor  by  attacking  and  slaying  his  predecessor,  and 
kept  it  by  the  same  tenure,  that  b,   till  another  ruffian 
stronger  or  more  active  dispossessed  him  in  the  same 
manner. 

Bent  tepent  manlbuiitjue  furies,  pedibusque  fugacei 
Kt  Mrit  exempto  postntodo  qui  sqac  ho. 

Ovid.  Faa.  iii. 
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TIus  pnest  enjoyed  the  title  of  Rex  Nemorenns  and  al- 
ways appeared  in  public  tvandishing  a  drawn  sword,  in 
OTder  to  repel  a  sudden  attack.  Yet  audi  a  cruel  god- 
dess and  such  a  bloody  [siest  seem  iU  placed  in  a  scene 
so  soft  and  so  lovely,  destined  by  nature  for  the  abode  of 
health  and  pleasure,  for  the  haunt  of  Fauns  and  Dryads^ 
with  all  the  spcHtive  band  of  rural  divinities. 

The  fable  of  the  restoration  of  Hippolytus  and  lus 
concealment  in  this  forest,  is  much  betto:  adapted  to  its 
scenery: 

Vftllii  AricisK  Bjlvi  prodnctos  opacl 

Est  lacus  uitiqoa  relwone  ucer. 
Hie  latet  Hippoiytus,  Inriis  direptus  equoram. 

Ovid. 

From  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  of  J^fani 
stands,  gushes  the  fountain  of  Egeria*  (for  this  nym];^ 
had  a  fountain  and  a  grove  here  as  well  as  at  Rome)  al- 
luded to  by  Ovid  in  the  following  verses  : 

Deflvit  incerto  Upidogug  rounnnre  rivns 

S«pe  sed  eiigois  h&iutibua  inde  bibes  i 
Egem  eat  qute  priebet  aqius,  Dea  grata  CauuenU 

Ille  Numfe  conjus,  coDwIiumque  fait. 

Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  v.  268. 

The  fountain  is  abundant  and  is  one  of  the  scources  of 
the  lake.  The  woods  still  remain  and  give  the  whole 
scene  an  inexpressible  freshness  and  beauty  in  the  eye  of 
a  traveller  fainting  under  the  heat  of  July,  and  panting 
for  the  coolness  of  the  forest. 

The  Roman  Emperors  delighted  as  may  naturally  he 
supposed  in  tliis  delicious  spot,  and  Trajan  in  particular, 
wno  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  a  paliice  (for  it  can 
scarce  be  called  a  ship)  of  very  ^gular  form  and  cc»i- 
struction.  This  edifice  was  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
in  length,  about  two  htmdred  and  seventy  in  breaddi, 
and    sixty  in  height,  or  perhaps -nuxe    correctly  in 

*  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  transformation  of  th" 
^ymiJi  into  thia  ver/  fiinntain,  mi  prid'sprett;  accoantof  it 
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deptlit  It  was  built  of  the  most  s<4id  wood  Butened 
with  bnss  and  iron  nails,  and  covered  with  plates  of  lead 
which  were  double  in  places  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
water.  Within,  it  was  lined  and  paved  with  marble  or 
a  composition  resembling  marble ;  its  ceilings  were  sup- 
ported by  beams  of  brass ;  and  the  whole  was  adorned 
and  fitted  np  in  a  style  truly  imperial.  '  It  was  supplied 
by  pipes  with  abundance  of  the  purest  water  from  the 
fountain  of  Egeria,  not  only  f<»r  the  use  of  the  t^le,  but 
even  for  the  ornament  d  the  courts  and  iqiartmenta. 
This  wonder^l  vessel  was  mo(»ed  in  the  centre  of 
the  lake,  which  thus  endrcled  it  like  a  wide  moat  round 
a  Gothic,  I  might  almost  say,  an  enchanted  castle;  and. 
to  prevent  the  sn^lling  of  the  water  an  outlet  was  cpeaed 
through  the  mountain  like  that  of  the  Alban  La^  of 
less  magnificence  indeed,  but  of  greater  length.  Oa 
the  borders  of  the  lake  various  walks  were  traced 
out,  and  alleys  opened,  not  only  as  beautiful  accompato- 
ments  to  the  edifice,  but  as  accommodations  for  the  ciu 
nous  who  might  flock  to  see  such  a  singularly  splendid 
exhibition. 

When  this  watery  palace  sunk  we  know  not,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  neglected,  and  had  disappeared 
before  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  as  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  quantity  cd*  brass  that  remained  in  it  a&- 
eordiug  to  the  account  of  Marchi,  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious  Roman,  who  in  the  year  1535  descended  in  a 
diving  maohine,  and  made  such  observations  as  enabled 
him  to  give  a  long  and  satis&ctoiy  description,  irom 
whence  the  particulars  stated  above  have  been  extiac- 
ed*.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  some  method 
has  not  been  taken  to  raise  thb  singular  &bric,  as  it 
would  probably  contribute  from  its  structure  and  furu- 

Monlisque  iacens  rulicibu»  imia 
Liquitnr  in  lacrumas— donee  (uetate  dolcntis 
Motasoror  Phcebi,  gelidum  de  corpore  fontem 
Fecit  et  Ktenns  srtus  teauavit  in  undas. 

Ovid.  Ma,^ 

'  See  Bfotier's  Tacitus,  Svpp.  App.  utd  Botes  on  Trajaih 
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-nncr'to  give  US  a  much  greater  insight  into'  the  state  of 
the  arts  at  that  period  than  M\y  remnant  of  antiquitf 
which  has  hitherto  been  discovered. 

The  traveller  returning  may  wind  throu^  the  dcUgbt- 
ful  woods  that  flourish  between  the  two  lakes  and  enter 
Albano  by  the  abbey  of  S.  Paob,  or  rather  by  the  fine 
avenue  of  Castle  Gandolfo. 

On  the  following  day  we  ascended  the  hi^iest  |hii- 
nacle  (A  the  Alban  Mount.  The  road  which  we  took 
{i<yr  there  are  several)  leads  along  the  Alban  lakf, 
and  climbs  up  the  declivity  to  a  little  town  at  ratbcr 
village,  called  Roeca  del  Papa.  Above  that  village  ex- 
tends a  plain  called  Campo  d'Annibale,  because  that  Ge- 
neral bsaid,  I  know  not  upon  what  authcHi^,  to  have 
been  encamped  there  for  some  days.  The  hoUow  sweep 
formed  in  the  mountam  beyond  thb  plain  has  ^veo  it 
its  modem  appellation  of  Monte  Cava.  Above  this 
plain  we  proceeded  through  the  woods  that  clothe  the 
U[q>er  rr^on  of  the  mountain,  "  Albatd  tumuli  atyve 
iuci,'^  and  sometimes  on  the  ancient  pavement  of  the 
(^  Triumphalis  that  led  to  its  summit.  From  this 
grove  came  the  Voice  that  commanded  the  continuatioa 
of  the  Alban  rites ;  and  on  this  summit  stood  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  u^iere  all  the  Latin  tribes  witfa 
the  Romans  at  their  head  used  to  aasemUe  once  a  year, 
ando&r  common  sacrifice  to  the  tetular  Deity  of  the 
nation.  Hither  the  Roman  generals  were  wont  to  re- 
pair at  the  head  of  their  armies  af^  a  triumph ;  and 
here  in  the  midst  of  military  pomp  and  splendor  they 
presented  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Latin 
Jupiter.  To  this  temple  Cicero  turned  his  eyes  and 
raised  his  hand,  when  he  burst  forth  in  that  noble  apos* 
.  trophe,  "  Tuque  ex  tuo  edito  Monte  Latiaris  Sancte 
Jupiter  cujus  ille  laclis  nemora  finesque,"  &c.  We  may 
safely  conclude  that  a  temple  of  such  repute  and  such 
importance  must  have  been  magnificent  i  and  according- 
ly we  find  that  Augustus  appointed  a  regular  cotiis  of 
troops  to  guard  it  aAd  its  treasures.  The  efiect  of  this 
suptrb  edifice  raised  on  such  a  lofty  pedestal,  and  tow. 
ering  above  the  sacred  groves,  must  have  been  unusu. 
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ally  grand,  not  only  in  the  towns  and  villages  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  but  in  Rome  itself,  and  over  all  the 
surrounding  countr)'.  The  view,  as  may  be  supposed, 
is  extensive  and  varied,  taking  in  the  two  lakes  with  all 
the  towns  around  them,  and  in  the  various  recesses  of 
the  mounttin ;  the  hills  and  tovni  of  Tusculum,  Mount 
Alg^dus,  and  the  Alban  Vale;  the  Carrfpagna,  with 
Socrate  and  Rome;  the  sea  coast  with  Ostia,  Antium, 
A'ettuno  ;  the  woods  and  jJains  that  border  the  coast,  and 
the  island  of  Pontia  (the  prison  of  so  many  illustrious 
exiles)  riang  like  a  mist  out  of  the  waters. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  by  far  in  this  pros- 
pect is  the  truly  classic  plain  expanded  immediately  be- 
low, the  theatre  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  £neid,and 
once  adorned  with  Ardea,  Lavinium,  -ind  Laureotum. 
The  forest  in  which  Vir^  laid  the  scene  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  of  the  f;tU  of  the  two  youthful  heroes  Eury- 
alus  and  Nisus  ;  the  Tiber  winding  through  the  plain, 
and  the  groves  that  shade  its  banks  and  delighted  the 
Trojan  hero  on  his  arrival ;  all  these  are  displayed  clear 
and  distinct  beneath  the  traveller,  who  while  seated  on 
the  substructions  of  the  temple,  may  consider  them  at 
leisure,  and  compare  them  with  the  description  tX.  the 
poet,  llie  Alban  Mount  is,  indeed,  in  the  £t)eid 
what  Mount  Ida  is  in  the  Uiad,  the  commanding  station 
whence  the  superintending  divinities  contempkted  the 
armies,  the  city,  the  camp,  and  all  the  motions  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  war. 

At  Juno  ex  aammo  qai  nunc  Atbanus  habetur 
(Tunc  neque  nomen  erat  nequs  honos  aut  gloria  monti) 
Prospiciena  tumnlo,  campum  apectabat  et  ambas 
Lanrentflm  TroOmque  aciea,  urbemque  Latini. 

^71.  xii.  133. 

Of  the  temple  nothing  remains  but  parts  of  the  foun- 
dations, too  insignificant  to  enable  the  observer  to  form 
any  conjecture  of  the  ejitent  or  fcMin  of  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  ground  is  now  occupied  by  a  church  and  a 
convent,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  situation  ;  but 
it  is  hig^y  probable  that  some  vestiges  of  the  temple, 

vot.  I.  56 
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some  pillars  or  fragments  of  pillars,  of  frioces  and  ccm*- 
nices  might  with  very  little  trouble  be  discovered  ;  and 
tbe  capital  of  one  pillar  would  be  sufficient  to  fix  the  ele- 
vation of  the  whole  structure. 

The  air  on  the  Alban  and  Tusculan  hills  is  alwa^'s 
pure  and  wholesome  ;  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
m  some  places,  remarkable  as  it  was  anciently  for  ex- 
cellent wine.  The  best  now  bears  the  name,  as  it 
nx>ws  in  the  ne^hbwhood,  of  Gentano,  ancieiitij 
CynthUmum. 

ANTIUM. 

As  Albano  is  not  above  ten  miles  distant  irom  die 
coast,  we  took  an  opportunity  of  making  an  excursion 
thither  and  visiting  Antium,  the  capital  of  the  FoUd, 
often  mentioned  in  Roman  annals.  The  road  to  it  runs 
along  the  Alban  hilts,  then  over  the  Campagna,  and 
through  a  forest  bordering  the  sea  coast  fcH'  many  miks. 
It  contains  some  veiy  fine  trees,  thoiie^  tbe  far  greater 
part  WMc  cut  down  and  sold  to  the  rrench  some  tinje 
bef<xe  the  revolution.  The  fall  of  so  much  wood, 
though  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  is 
said  to  have  affected  the  air  trf  that  ci^,  by  exposing  it- 
to  the  winds  that  blow  fhjm  the  marshes  on  the  shore, 
and  thus  rendered  some  pf  the  hills  formerly  remarka- 
bly salubrious,  now  subj^T*to  agues  and  fevers.  The 
wood  con^its  of  young  oak,  -  ilex,  myrtle,  and  box, 
and  is  peculiarly  refreshmg,  not  by  its  shade  only  but  by 
ihc  perfumes  that  exhale  on'  all  sides  from  its  odorifer- 
ous shrubs.  This  pleasure  however  is  con^derably  di> 
minifihed  by  the  apprehensirai  ctf  robbers ;  an  ^qqitebeiu 
^n  not  altogether  ill-grounded,  as  all  the  crinmats  who 
escape  from  Rome  and  its  neighborhood  betake  Aein- 
selves  to  this  forest,  and  lurk  for  years  in  its  recesses. 
Its  extent  is  great,  as  with  little  interruption  it  runs  a- 
long  the  coast  sometimes  five,  sometimes  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  fiwn  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ttier  to  Circe's  pro- 
momory.  The  ground  it  covers  is  low  wd  occa^oolf 
swampy. 
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Antium  was  once  a  considerable  port,  improved, 
augmented,  and  embellished  by  Nero,  and  much  re- 
sorted to  bj  the  higher  classes  of  the  Romans  who 
adorned  it  with  many  magnificent  villas ;  it  was  however 
more  remarkaUie  for  the  Temple  of  Fortune  allud^  to 
by  Horace,  and  fw  a  long  time  in  high  celebrity*.  Of 
tlus  temple,  and  of  the  structures  raised  by  Nero,  no- 
thing now  remains  but  subterraneous  arches  and  vast 
ibuiKlatKHis.  The  port  has  been  repaired  and  fortified 
by  some  of  the  late  pontifEs,  but  though  capat^e  of  ad- 
mitting large  vessels  it  is  totally  unirequentedt-  A  few 
stra^ling  houses  alone  remain  of  tne  town,  though 
some  handsome  villas  shew  that  the  beauqr  and  coolness 
of  the  situation  deserve  more  attention  and  a  better  tateX- 
jintium,  atuated  on  the  point  of  a  litde  promontory, 
aheltered  by  woods  behind  and  washed  by  the  sea  before, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Roman  coast 
to  Ostia  and  the  mouth  of  the  TUer  on  one  side,  and 
to  Astura  and  Circe's  jHt)montory  on  the  other,  might 
attract  tbe  >eye  of  a  man  of  taste  and  opulence. 

•  0  D'*^  gratam  quae  reg^  Antinm.    JAh.  i.  Od. 

t  The  towD  of  JVWww,  ntai  Aatiam,  aecms  to  be  the  remsins 
•f  its  andent  port 

}  There  ia  no  inn  at  AVHvna,  and"  we  sat  down  to  a  cold  re- 
put  under  the  ^ade  of  a  spreading  ilex  near  the  sea;  in  the 
mean  time  we  sent  a  servant  to  the  town  to  procure  lodgings  for 
the  night,  wMch  was  apprt«chiug.  He  returned  Tery  soon,  and 
having  fortunstdj  met  Mr.  Fagan,  a  gentleman  to  whom  most 
Englisli  traTellers  Who  were  at  Borne  about  the  same  penod  hare 
toacknowl^ge  obliMtions,  broaght  from  him  a  present  of  two  flsg- 
gons  of  escelfent  Mmno  wine,  and  at  the  same  time  an  assunuica 
&at  lodfflngs  should  be  provided  for  ns  without  delay.  After  hav- 
ii«  enjoyed  the  coolness  of  the  evening  on  the  beach  we  proceed- 
ea  to  flie  town,  and  were  conducted  first  to  the  shop,  and  then  to 
the  house  of  an  hospitahle  apothecary.  The  house  waa  large,  and , 
appeared  in  some  parts  totally  uninhabited  ;  but  there  were  two 
rwtms,  one  of  which  was  verv  spacious,  fitted  up  with  tolerable  con- 
venience, considering  the  climate  and  the  customs  of  the  country. 
Into  these  we  were  introduced.  The  supper  was  served  up  late: 
it  was  abundant,  and  thoo^  cooked  in  tbe  Italian  style,  to  which 
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Astara  is  an  island  and  promontory  abon  ax  miAa 
by  sea  from  Antium  ;  it  once  belonged  to  Cicero,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  retreat ;  he  hastened  to  it 
from  his  Tusculum  villa  with  his  brother,  on  recciviiy 
intelligence  of  the  proscription,  and  sailed  from  it  to  has 
Formian.  He  passed  a  considerable  part  c^  hb  time 
here  while  mourning  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia, 
and  seems  to  have  fixed  upon  it  as  the  site  of  the  temple 
■which  he  resolved  to  erect  to  her  memorj'.  "  Est  hie," 
sstys  he,  "  quidem  locus  amsnus  et  in  mari  ipso,  qui  et 
Antio  et  Circscis  aspici  possit*,"  and  expresses  a  wish 
to  secure,  that  monument  of  his  parental  tenderness 
against  the  consequences  of  a  change  of  proprietors,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Fond  widaes  ! 
Tain  precautions  I  Wherever  the  intended  tempie  may 
have  been  erected  it  has  long  since  disappeared,  without 
leaving  a  angle  vest^  behind  to  enable  even  the  io- 
qubitive  traveller  to  trace  its  existence.    Some  doubt 

ve  werenotpartial,  supplied  tjerygoni  iDeil  to  persons  aotab- 
sutdlj  fastidiona.  The  roaster  and  mistreas  of  the  house  now 
made  their  sppeanuice,  and  were  prevailed  upon  with  great  diffi- 
cnltf  to  sit  down.  Their  behaviour  was  easy,  un&fiectMl,  I  mi^t 
almost  say,  ^ceful.  The^  were  very  joung,  and  both  of  expres- 
sive and  aaimated  countenances :  the  woman  was  beaatifiil  and 
united,  as  the  younger  part  of  the  sex  are  supposed  to  do  in  Aa-  . 
tiam  and  its  vicinitv,  the  dark  eyes  and  air  of  the  country  with  (be 
freshness  and  the  otoom  of  more  northern  regions.  One  of  the 
pally  noticed  their  youth,  and  hinted  some  surprise  at  an  notoD 
whidi  appeared  almost  premature  :  upon  nhich  the  husband  |pve 
ns  their  history ;  spoke  of  tiie  intimacy  of  their  respective  parents; 
of  their  own  early  and  fond  attachmeat ,-  of  the  oppositioa  4^  tbeir 
families,  on  a"count  of  (heir  youth  ;  of  their  clandestine  marriage, 
and  of  the  misery  occasioned  by  the  resentment  of  their  fatbers. 
Jle  added,  that  the  latter  had  at  length  relented,  and  had  received 
them  a  few  weeks  before  with  all  the  indulgence  of  tender  and  af- 
fectionate parents;  andthatas  God  had  also  blessed  their  indus- 
try, they  now  hoped  to  pass  a  long  and  happj  life  in  each  otber^ 
SBibraGes.  This  interesting  narrative  was  given  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  feeling ;  and  was  not 
a  tittle  improved  br  the  fond  and  approving  smil^  which  tin 
young  lady  cut  occasionly  at  her  husband. 

•  Ad.  Att  xii.  19. 
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indeed  may  be  entertained  about  its  erection :  though 
as  Cicero  had  seen  and  approved  a  plan,  and  even 
authorized  Atticus  to  enter  into  an  argeement  with  a 
Chian  artist  fCH-  the  pillars,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
was  erected ;  and  if  we  may  ju<^  from  the  expression 
above  quoted,  at  Mtura,  where  I  have  no  doubt  some 
FCtnains  might  if  properly  sought  for,  be  discovered. 

The  next  day  we  again  amused  ourselves  in  ranging. 
through  the  groves  that  over^dow  the  ruins  of  Pom- 

gey's   villa,  and  the  woods  that  border  the  lakes,  and 
ourish  in  the  middle  re^ons  of  the  mountun. 

OSTIA. 

A  few  days  after  our  return  to  Rome,  we  determin- 
ed to  visit  Ostia,  once  the  port  of  that  capital,  and 
great  mart  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  fifteen  iniles  from 
It ;  the  road  at  first  runs  through  two  ridges  of  hills,  and 
afterwards  over  a  fertile  plain  bounded  by  the  same 
ridges,  and  forming  a  sort  of  wide  verdant  amphithea- 
tre, intersected  by  the  Tiber.  The  face  of  the  country 
the  whole  way  is  fertile  and  green,  and  varied  by  seve- 
ral gentle  swells,  but  deficient  in  wood,  and  conbequent- 
ly  in  beauty.  The  sea  coast,  however,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  miles,  is  bordered  with  a  wood  of 
Hex,  and  various  s/tmbs  intermixed  with  targe  trees, 
and  extangled  with  underwood,  forming  a  forest,  which 
lies,  poetically  speaking,  near  the  spot  where  the  unfor- 
tunate Eurj-alus  bewildered  hin'self ;  it  accurately  an- 
swers the  description  of  it  given  by  Virgil. 

Sylva  fuit  late  Uutnia  atqae  tlice  nigra 
Hurrida,  quaiu  densi  coinplcrant  uodique  sentes : 
Kara  per  accultoa  lucebat  scmita  callea. 
Euryalum  teneline  ramorum  oiierosac|ue  pneda 
Impediunt,  fallitque  timor  regione  viarum; 
Nisas  fthit ;  jamque  iinpmdang  evaserat  hostea 
Atque  lacus  qui  post  Albee  de  Domine  dicti 
AUwni;  tum  Rex  slabula  alt^  LatiQus  habcbat. 

Lib.  ix.  381. 
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I  have  said  poetically  speaking,  as  it  will  qf^ar  to  tfe 
most  Diligent  reader  that  Vii^  did  ntA  mean  to  ad- 
here to  the  letter  in  his  topc^;raphical  desoiptioas; 
otherwise  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  necesnty  ca  s^ 
posing,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  or  of  an 
hour  at  the  utmost,  Nisus  left  his  friend  not  &r  from  die 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  reached  the  Alfaan 
hill  and  lake  fifteen  miles  off,  and  returned  ba^  again. 
In  this  f<»«st  are  several  large  shallow  pools,  wiiose 
stagnant  waters  are  supposed  to  infect  the  air,  suad  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  its  unwholesomeness.  The  Tiber 
is  rapid  and  muddy  ;  its  banks  are  shaded  with  a  vahety 
of  shrubs  and  flowery  plants,  and  are  perhaps  beautiiul  - 
enoi^h  to  justify  the  description  of  Virgil : 

Atque  hie  ^neu  ingentem  ex  fcqnore  lacnm 

PrM^cit.     Hunc  iater  fluvio  Tiberinus  amcno 

Vorticibas  nipidJB  et  multi  flavus  areni 

In  mare  pranimpit.     Varice  circumnue  supnqae 

AdsueUe  ripis  Tolncres,  et  flnminis  alTeo 

JSthen  miucebant  cantu^  Incoqne  T»lebuit.  ,Xm.  n. 

The  stream,  though  divided  into  branches,  in  yet  con- 
»derable.  The  southern  branch  into  which  .^iaeas  al- 
tered is  not  navigable. 

Lktub  inacceuis  flunas  vitator  annu 

Hoeiritii  Mnem  gloria  aola  manet.  ButU- 

The  lai?est  is  called  Fiumecino :  on  its  nordiem  bank 
stands  Porto,  the  ancient  Partus  Romamts,  projected  by 
Julius  C^sar,  begun  by  Augustus,  finished  by  Clau- 
dius, and  repaired  by  Trajan.  To  fixnv  a  scdid  foun- 
dation fn*  put  of  the  mole,  Claudius  ordered  the  shb, 
or  raft,  constructed  under  his  predecessor  Caligula,  m 
wder  to  convey  the  Vatican  obelisk  firom  Egypt  to 
Rome,  to  be  sunk.  Such  was  its  vast  bulk,  that  it  oc- 
cupied nearijr  one  side  <rf  the  port.  Of  this  port,  scare 
a  trace  remfkms :  the  town  is  insignificant,  diough  a  bisfa- 
cn>ric.  The  island  formed  by  UK  two  branches  of  ^ 
nver  was  called  Insula  Sacra. 
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'The  jntsent  town  of  Ostia  is  a  miserable  fortified  vit- 
iage,  cfHitaining  scarcely  fiffy  sickly  inhabitants.  Such 
is  the  badness  of  the  air^  real  or  sumx>sed,  diat  none 
but  malefactors  and  banditti  will  inhabit  it.  The  an- 
cient town  lay  nearer  the  sea,  as  appears  by  the  inude  or 
brick  walls  of  some  temples,  vaults  of  baths,  mosaics. 
Sec.  Excavatitms  have  been  made,  and  statues,  pillars^ 
and  the  most  precious  marbles  found  in  abundance, 
and  many  mere  will  probably  be  discovered  if  the  ex- 
cavations be  continued.  One  of  the  party,  while  look- 
ing for  pieces  of  marble  amidst  the  neaps  of  rubbish, 
found  a  smalt  7br.ro  of  the  Venus  oiMeaicis,  about  four 
inches  in  length.  It  was  white  and  fresh,  as  if  just 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  artist.  This  town  was  an- 
ciently of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It  seems 
to  have  been  three  or  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  residence  of  opulence  and  luxury,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  number  of  temples  and  aqueducts  (one  of  which 
lines  the  road  from  Rome)  and  by  the  rich  materials 
fou]id  among  its  ruins. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  coast,  it  will  be  found  to  present  near. 
ly  die  same  features  as  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  thus 
describes  die  view  along  the  road  that  crossed  it  in  one 
of  his  letters  : — "  Varia  fane  et  inde  fades.  Nam  modo 
occurrentibus  syhis  via  coarctatur,  modo  latissimis  bratis 
d^ffimditttr  et  patescit :  multi  greges  avium,  multa  ibi 
equorum  boumque  armenta."*  This  appearance  of  the 
country  extends  all  along  the  coast,  and  even  over  the 
Pomptine  marshes. 

Laurenttimf  the  superb  capital, 

.    .' torres  et  t«cta  Latioi 

Afdna, 

Stood  on  the  coast,  about  aix  miles  from  Oaia,  on  thp. 
.qiot  now  occupied  by  a  village,  or  rather  a  solitary  tow- 
er, called  Patemo.    No  vestiges  remain  of  ita  former 

■  s  Bpist.  17. 
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m^fnificence,  excepting  an  aqueduct ;  a  circnmstancc 
not  surprising,  as  it  probably  owed  all  that  magoificence 
to  the  imagination  en  the  poet.  A  little  higher  up,  and 
nearer  the  Alban  hills,  rises  Prattica,  the  old  Zjaviiuum. 
Between  these  towns  flows,  from  the  Locus  Tumi,  a 
streamlet  that  still  bears  the  hero's  name,  and  is  cailed 
Rivo  di  Tomo.  .Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  SutiHantt  b 
still  farther  on,  on  the  banks  of  the  J^umicus.  The  lb- 
rest  around  was  called  the  Laurentia  Syha,  as  also  Lau- 
rentia  Palus,  from  the  many  pools  iaterq>ersed  about  it, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  and  then  as  now,  the  resoft  of 
swine,  though  that  breed  seems  considerably  diminished. 

Ac  veloti  ille  canum  morsu  de  montibus  altis 

Actus  aper,  multos  Vesulus  qaein  piaifer  annos 

Defendit,  multosque  paluB  LanrentiB  Ejlvft 

Pastus  amndine^.  *£■.  x. 

The  whole  of  this  coast,  now  so  lonely  and  abandoned, 
was  anciently  covered  with  seats,  resembling  villages, 
or  rather  tittle  towns,  formit^  an  almost  unintemi{4ed 
line  along  the  shore,  and  covering  it  with  life,  animation 
and  beauty.  "  Littus  omant  varietate  gratua^a,  nunc 
eontmua,  nunc  intermissa  teeta  vdlarum  qua  prtestant 
muharum  urbium  faciem"  says  Ptiny  in  the  letter  al- 
ready cited.  It  seems  even  to  have  been  conadcTcd  as 
healthy,  for  Herodian  informs  us  that,  durii^  the  plague 
which  ravaged  Rome  and  the  empire  under  Commodus, 
the  Emperor  retired  to  Lawentum,  as  the  sea  ak",  per- 
fumed by  the  odor  of  the  numerous  laurels  that  flounsh- 
ed  along  the  coast,  was  con»dered  as  a  powerful  anti- 
dote agwist  the  efiects  of  the  pestilential  vapors.* 

*  Herodian,  IUk  t.  95. 
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CHAP.  XXZ. 


Journey  ta  Naples — Felietri — Pomptine  Marshes-^ 
Feronia — Terracina,  jittxur — Fonai  and  its  Lake — 
Mount  Cacubus-—Gaieta — Cicero's  f^illa-  and  Tomb 
■^Uris— 'Mount  Massicus — Falernusjlger — Naples. 


SuoBTLY  after  our  return  from  the  coast,  we  prepared 
for  our  journey  to  Naples,  and  set  out  accordingly  on 
Friday  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  about  ihree  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  clouds  lad  been  gathering  the 
whole  morning,  and  we  had  scarcely  time  to  pass  the 
Porta  Capena,  when  the  storm  burst  over  us  with  tre- 
mendous fury  ;  it  vras  the  first  we  had  experienced  in 
Italy,  and  remarkable  for  the  livid  glare  of  the  light- 
ning, and  the  sudden  and  rapid  peals  of  thunder,  resem- 
bling the  explosion  of  artillery.  There-echo  from  the 
mountains  round,  gradually  losing  itself  in  the  Appen- 
nines,  added  much  to  the  g^^nd  effect.  On  the  Cam- 
pagna  fhere  was  no  shelter ;  our  drivers  therefore  only 
hastened  their  pace,  and  whirled  us  along  with  amazing 
rapidity.  However,  the  storm  was  as  short  a"8  it 
was  violent ;  it  had  diminished  when  we  reached 
the  stage  called  the  Torre  de  Mezzavia,  ancient- 
ly M  mediam,  and  after  changing  horses,  we  drove  on 
to  Albano.  From  Alhano  the  road  winds  at  present,  or 
at  least  winded  when  we  passed  it,  round  the  beautiful 
fittle  valley  of  Aricia,  formed  by  some  of  the  lower  ra- 
mifications of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  presented  on  the 
left,  a  fine  view  ol  Albano,  Aricia,  Galaura,  Monte  Ciove, 
VOL.  I.  57 
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Gensarw,  all  gilded  by  the  niys  of  the  sun,  jnat    tbm 
bursting  from  the  skirts  of  the  storm,  and  taking  hi* 
farewell  sweet.  These  glowing  tints  were  set  off  to  great 
advantage   by  the  dark  back  ground,  formed  by   Ac 
groves  and  evergreen   forests  that  clothe  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  mountain.     Night  shortly  after  closed  upm 
us,  and  deprived  us  of  several  interesting  views  whic^ 
fve  mic;ht  have  enjoyed  from  the  lofty  ^tuation    oi  the 
road,  that  still  continued  to  run  along  the  side  of  the  hilL. 
Among  other  objects,  we  lost  on  our  left  the  view  of 
Lavinia,  anciently  Lanua'mm,  so  often  mentioned   by 
Cicero  as  connected  with  Milo,*  and  alluded  to  by  Ho- 
race as  infested  by  wolves.f 

We  arrived  about  twelve  o'clock  at  FeUetri,  an  ancioit 
town  of  the  Folsci,  that  still  retains  its  fumer  name  and 
consideration.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  at  a  voy 
.  early  pt-riod,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Octovian  family  and 
the  birth  place  of  Augustus.  Though  it  contains  some 
con^dcrable  edifices,  particularly  palaces,  yet  it  ^jpeara 
ill-built  and  glooniy.  Its  situation,  however,  is  vciy 
fine.  Placed  on  the  southern  extremiry^  of  Ae  Alban 
hills,  it  commands  on  one  ude,  over  a  deep  valley,  a 
view  of  Cora  and  the  Volscian  mountains ;  and  on  the 
other,  of  a  fertile  plain,  late  the  Pomptine  mardie^ 
bounded  by  the  sea  aai  Circe's  promontory.  The 
couiiir}-  through  die  two  next  stages  is  extremely  green 
and  fertile,  presenting  rich  meadows  adorned  with  forest 
scenery  whose  mild  beauties  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  harsh  features  of  the  bordering  mountains. 
The  village  of  Cislcrna,  probably  on  the  siteof  the  TVet 
Taberna,  is  lively  and  pleaang-  At  Torre  de  tre  Pttt' 
ti,  the  ancient  TVipuntitan,  several  military  stones,  co- 
lumns, &c.  dug  up  un  the  Appian  road  when  repaired 
by  the  late  Pope,  will  attract  u^  attention  of  the  tiavd- 


t  ab  sgro 
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lar.  Near  it  stood  Forum  Appii,  built  at  the  time  the 
road  was  made,  and  inhabited  by  inn-keepers  and  the 
boatmen  who  plied  on  the  canal  that  crossed  the 
marshes.* 

Here  commenced  the  famous  Pomptine  marshes,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  excellent  rotwi  formed  through 
them  on  the  substructions  of  the  Appian  by  the  same 
pontiff.  This  road  runs  on  an  exact  level,  and  in  a 
straight  line  for  thirty  miles.  It  is  b<H'dered  on  both  sides 
by  a  canal,  and  shaded  by  double  rows  of  elms  and 
poplars.  It  is  crossed  by  two  rivers,  the  (Jfens  and  the 
Amasenus,  which  still  retain  their  ancient  appellations, 
and  remind  the  traveller  of  some  beautiful  descriptions, 
and  particularly  of  the  affecting  adventure  of  Metabus, 
so  well  told  by  Vii^l, 

The  Pompiina  Paiudes  derive  their  appellation  from 
Pometium,  a  conadcrable  town  of  the  VMsei.  Though 
this  city  was  so  opulent  as  to  enable  Tarquin  to  build 
the  Capitol  with  its  plunder,  yet  it  had  totatlv  disappear- 
ed even  before  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  these  marshes. 
Homer,  and  after  him  Vii^il,  represent  the  abode  of 
Circe  as  an  island,  and  Pliny  alluding  to  Homer  quotes 
this  opinion,  and  confirms  it  by  the  testimony  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  who,  in  the  year  of  Rome  440,  gives  ttus  island 
a  circumference  of  eighty  stadia  or  about  ten  miles.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  vast  plain,  even  now  so  little 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  may,  lite  the  territory 
of  Ravenna  on  the  eastern  coast,  have  once  been  cover- 
ed by  the  waves.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  state 
in  fabulous  times,  the  same  Pliny  relates,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  more  ancient  Latin  writer,  that  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  republic,  the  tract  of  country  after- 
wards included  in  the  marshes  contained  thirty-three  ci- 
ties, all  of  which  gradually  disappeared  before  the  rava- 
ges of  war,  or  the  still  more  destructive  influence  of  the 
increasii^  fens.  Tjicse  fens  are  occasioned  by  the  quan- 
ti^  of  water  carried  into  tfie  plain  by  ntimberless 
streams  that  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  moun? 

"  Difiertnm  mwtia,  osnpooibtu  atqoe  maligiHS.  BtK- 
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tains,  and  for  Trant  of  sufficient  declivity^  creqi  slag_ 
\y  over  the  level  space,  and  sometimes  stagnate  in  pools* 
CH*  lose  themselves  in  the  sands.     The  principal  of  these 
streams  are,  the  Mtura,  the  Nymfa^  the   Teppia,    the 
^qua  Fuzza,  in  the  upper ;  and  the  Amasenus  and  Z//^rxs 
in  the  lower  marshes-*     The  pools  or  lakes  line  tbc 
coast,  and  extend  fVom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Jlftura  to  the  promontory  of  Circe.     The  flat  and 
swampy  tract  spreads  from  these  lakes  to  the  foot  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  and  covered  an  extent  of  e^ht  niiJes 
in  breadth  and  thirty  in  length,  with  mud  and  in&ctioa. 
The  loss  of  so  much  fertile  land,  and  the  exhalations  ari- 
sing from   such  a  vast  tract  of  swamp,  carried,  not  un- 
frequently  to  the  Capitol  itself  by  southerly  winds,  must 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  people  so  active  and  in- 
dustrious as  the  ancient  Romans. 

Appius  Claudius,  about  three  hundred  years  before 
the  Christain  era,  when  employed  in  carrying  his  cele- 
brated road  across  these  marshes,  made  the  finit  attempt 
to  drain  them,  and  his  example  was,  at  long  intervals, 
followed  by  various  consuls,  emperors,  and  ku^  down 
to  the  Giothic  Theodoric  inclusively.  TTie  wars  that 
followed  the  death  of  this  prince,  the  devastation  of  Ita- 
ly, and  the  weakness  and  unsettled  state  ot  the  Roman 
^vemment,  withdrew  its  attention  from  cultivation,  and 
left  the  waters  of  the  Paludes  to  their  natural  operation, 
Tfie  Popes,  however,  when  their  sovereignty  was  estab- 
lishedand  their  attention  no  longer  distracted  by  the  pi- 
ratical visits  of  distant,  or  the  inroads  of  neighbouring 
barbarians,  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  amelioration  erf" 
the  inundated  territory  ;  and  we  find  accwdingly  that 
from  Boniface  VIII.  down  to  the  late  pontiff  Pms  VL 
no  less  than  fifteen  Popes  have  attempted  this  grand  un- 
dertaking.  Most  of  these  efforts  were  attended  with 
partial,  none  with  full  success.  Whether  the  feilure  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  deficiency  of  the  laeans  employed 
at  the  beginning,  cm*  to  die  neglect  of  repairs  and  the 

■  (^«  Satane  jacet  atra  pains,  gtridaaqae  per  imas 
^Ivierk  iter  tuUb,  atqae  in  tnare  conditur  Ufena. 

Ftty.  (fill.  via. 
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'want  of  continual  attention  afterwards,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  ;  though  considering  the  skill  and  opulence  of 
the  Romans,  it  is  more  natural  to  attribute  the  defect 
either  to  the  nature  of  the  evil  in  itself  irremediable,  or  to 
the  distracting  circumstances  of  the  intervening  times. 

Of  the  memcids  employed  by  Appius,and  afterwards 
by  the  consul  Cethegus,  we  know  little  ;  though  not  the 
road  only  but  the  traces  of  certain  channels  dug  to  draw 
.  the  water  from  it,  and  mounds  raised  to  protect  it  from 
sudden  sweUs  of  water,  are  traditionally  ascribed  to  the 
former.  Julius  Csesar  is  said  to  have  revolved  in  his 
mighty  roind  a  design  worthy  of  himself,  of  turning  tha 
course  of  the  TiAer  from  Ostia,  and  carrying  it  through 
the  Pomptine  territoiy  and  marshes  to  the  sea  at  Terra- 
cina.  This  grand  project  wWch  existed  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  Dictator  pKirished  with  him,  and  gave  way  to  the 
more  moderate  but  more  practicable  plan  of  Augustus, 
who  endeavoured  to  cany  off  the  superfluous  waters  by 
opening  a  canal  all  along  the  Via  Appia  from  Forum  Ap- 
pii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia.  It  was  customary  to  em- 
bark on  this  canal  at  ni^t  time,  as  Strabo  relates  and 
Horace  practised  ;*  because  the  vapors  that  arise 
from  the  swamps  are  less  noxious  during  the  coolness  of 
the  night  than  m  the  heat  of  the  day.  Many  of  the 'in- 
conveniences of  the  marshes  still  continued  to  be  fel^ 
as  appears  from  H<Hace*8  complaints,t  and  fi^m  the  epi- 
thet applied  by  Lu<!an  to  the  Via  Appia. 

Etqna  Pomptittu  Via  diridit  Vda  paludes.  L.  iii. 

However,  the  canal  opened  by  Augustus  still  remains, 
and  is  called  die  Cavata. 

The  luxury  and  the  improvident  policy  of  the  imme- 

"Horace  embarked  in  the  eveDing,  and  arrired  at  Feronia  about 
ten  o'clock  next  morning;  having  travelled  about  seven-and- 
twentj  miles  in  sixteen  hours.  The  muleteer  seems  to  have  been 
as  slow  and  as  sleep;  as  modern  German  drivers. 

t  Aqua .  .  teterrima  .  .  . 

mail  culicea,  ranvqiie  palnstrea. 
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diate  successors  of  Augustus,  and  tiie  arA  wars  Art 
raged  under  Galba,  Otho,  ViteHius  and  Vespasian,  di- 
verted their  attention  from  works  of  peace  and  improve- 
ment ;  so  that  the  marshes  had  again  increased  and  die 
waters  swelled,  so  as  to  render  the  Via  Appaa  nearly  im- 
passable.* At  length  Nerva  resumed  me  task,  and  his 
glorious  successor  Trajan  carried  it  on  during  ten  yean 
and  with  so  much  activity  that  dw  whole  extoit  of 
country  from  Treponti  to  Terracina  was  drained,  and 
the  Via  Appia  completely  restored,  in  the  thifd  consu- 
late of  tlmt  femperor.  This  event  is  commemorated 
in  three  inscriptions,  oite  of  which  may  be  seen  on  a 
marble  slab  at  the  village  of  Treponti ;  another  more 
explicit  was  found  near  the  forty-second  mile  stone  on 
the  Via  Appia ;  and  the  third  exists  on  a  sUmc  in 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  ivall  of  the  eatbedral  at 
Terracimx.  During  the  convul^ons  of  the  f<Jlow- 
ing  centuries  the  marshes  were  again  ovo^owed, 
and  again  drained  by  Cecilius  Decius  in  the  re^  of 
Theodoric.  The  commencement  of  this  woit  is  an- 
nounced in  an  epistle  drawn  up  in  the  declamatay  s^ 
of  the  times,  and  addressed  by  the  Gothic  winoe  to  the 
senate.  Its  success  is  stated  in  another  to  Decius,  con- 
taining a  grant  of  the  lands  drained  by  him  free  from 
taxes  forever. 

Of  the  difierent  popes,  who  have  revived  this  use^  en- 
terprise, Boniface  11.,  Martin  V.,  and  Sixtus  Quintus 
carried  it  on  with  a  vigor  adequate  to  its  importance,  and 
■mth  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  andent  Romans.  But 
the  short  reigns  of  these  benevolent  and  enteTpriang 
sovereigns  did  not  permit  them  to  accomplish  their 
grand  designs  ;  and  their  successors  of  less  genius 
or  less  activity  contented  themselves  tvith  issuing  brie& 

•  Silius  Italicus,  who  flourished  in  thU  interral,  sppeara  to  ha«e 
siven  an  accurate  description  of  them  as  tJiey  were  in   his  time, 
ttiDugh  he  is  speaking  orthe  a^e  of  Annibal— 
£t  quos  pestifera  Poinptini  uligiiie  campi ; 
Qua  Saturn  nebuloaa  [Mlug  resta^n&t,  et  axxo 
Liventes  czno  per  squalid  a  turbdus  arva 
Cogit  aquM  Ufens  atqne  iofidt  eequora  lime. 

&L  hid.  Lb.  viii. 
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and  imposing  obligations  on  the  commumties  and  [m-o. 
prietors  to  suppon  and  repair  the  drains.     The  glory  of 
finally  terminating  this  grand  undertaking,  so  often  at- 
tempted and  so  often  fhistruted,  was  reserved  for  the  late 
pontiff  Pius  VI.  who  immediately  on  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  throne  turned  his  attention  to  the  Pomptine  marsh- 
es.    The  level  was  taken  with  precision,  the  depth  of  the 
different  canals  and  outlets  Mounded,  the  degree  of  decli- 
vity- in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ascertained,  and  at  length 
the  work  was  begun  in  the  year  1778.     It  was  earned 
(XI  with  incredible  ardour  and  vast  expense  for  the  space 
of  ten  years ;  and  at  length  it  was  crowned  with  com- 
plete success  and  closed  in  the  year  1788.     The  impar- 
tial reader  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  much  praise  is 
due  to  the  pontiff,  who  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  (and 
many  occurred  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  but 
from  the  petty  interests,  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
parties  concerned)  had  the  courage  to  commence,  and 
the  perseverance  to  complete,  an  undertaking  of  such 
magnitude.     The  unproductive  marsh/orced  to  bear  the 
plough  and  maintain  the  netghbortng  cities  ;  tlie  river 
restrained  from  inundations  and  taught  a  better  coursCt 
are  conadered  by  Horace*  as  the  most  glorious  of  Au- 
gustus's achievments,  and  with  reason,  if  glory  be  the 
resuh  of  utility.     Yet  Augustus  had  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  Roman  empire  at  his  command;  he  had 
idle  legions  to  employ  Instead  of  laborers,  and  his  suc- 
cess was  partial  only  and  temporary.     In  truth  the  drain- 
ii^ofthe  Pomptine  marshes  is  one  of  the  most  uselul 
as  well  as  most  difficult  works  ever  executed,  and  re- 
flects more  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.  than  the  dome 
of  the  Vatican,  alt  glorious  as  it  is,  can  confer  on  the 
memory  of  Sixtus  Quintus.t 

•  Art  Poet  64. 
t  It  is  fortunate  for  tke  pope,  and  indeed  for  catholics  in  gene- 
ral, that  there  is  such  clear  and  frequent  mention  of  the  Pomptine 
mu^esiBaocieat  authors;  otherwise  these  destructive  swamp* 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  attributed  by  such  travellers  as 
ikmet,  Addison,  Misaon,  &c.  ta  the  genius  of  the  papal  govem- 
MDt,  an^^  the  nature  of  the  catiiolic  reliclMi  to  indolence,  si- 
pcntitUHi,  tg;Bonnce,lu- 
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I  have  flaifl  that  the  success  was  complete  ;  this  how- 
ever must  be  understood  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
canals  of  communication  be  kept  open  and  the  beds  oT 
the  streams  be  cleared.^  The  difference  between  the 
latter  and  all  preceding  attempts  is  this ;  on  former  oc- 
casions the  level  was  not  taken  in  all  parts  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  and  of  course  the  declivity  necessary  for  the 
flowofthe  waters  not  every  where  equally  secured.  'ITiis 
essential  defect  has  been  carefully  guarded  against  on 
the  late  occa^on,  and  the  etmssarii  or  great  drains  so 
conducted  as  to  insure  a  constant  current.  The  princi- 
pal £iult  at  present  is  said  to  be  in  the  distribution  of  the 
knd  drained,  the  greater  part  of  w!uch  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Camera  jtpostoUca  was  given  over  to  the 
Duke  of  Braschi.  Roman  noblismen  have  never  bcGD 
remarkable  for  their  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the 
X)uke  content  probably  with  the  present  profit  is  not 
likely  to  lay  out  much  in  repairs,  pEtfticularly  in  times 
so  distressing  as  the  present.  Had  the  land  been  di. 
vided  into  lesser  portions,  and  pvca  to  industrious  &- 
mtlies,  it  might  have  been  cultivated  better,  and  the 
drams  cleansed  and  preserved  with  more  attention.  The 
government  indeed  ought  to  have  charged  itself  with 
niat  concern ;  but  in  governments  where  the  people  have 
noinfluence,  public  interestsare  seldom  attended  to  with 
zeal,  constancy,  and  efiect. 

When  we  crossed  the  Pomptine  marshes,-  fine  crops 
of  corn  covered  the  countir  on  our  left,  and  seemed  to 
wave  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains;  while  on  the 
ri^t  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  grazed  in  ex- 
tensive and  luxuriant  pastures.  Nor  indeed  is  Hk  rea- 
der  to  imagine,  that  when  the  marshes  were  in  their  WMSt 
state  they  presented  in  every  direction  a  dreary  and  fiirbid- 
ding  aspect  to  the  traveller  or  the  sportsman  who  ranged 
over  them.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  they  arc  cover- 
with  extensive  forests,  that  enclose  and  shade  the  lakes 
which  txKder  the  coasts.    These  fcHcsts  extend  with  lit- 

t  It  is  reported  thst  since  the  lost  French  invuioa  theee  oeees- 
aary  precsutioos  have  been  neglected,  umI  that  tke.  w^^tn  bq^ 
t»  stagnate  again.  ' 
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tie  intemiption  from  Ostia  to  the  promontory  of  Circe, 
and  conast  of  oak,  ilex,  bay,  and  numberless  flowering 
shrubs.  To  the  north  rises  Monte  Albano  with  all  its 
tumuli,  and  all  the  towns  and  cities  ghttering  on  their 
summits.  To  the  south,  towers  the  promontory  of  Circe 
on  one  side,  and  the  shining  rockof  Anxuronthe  other; 
while  the  Volscian  mountiiins,  sweeping  from  north  to 
soutliina  bold  semicircle,  close  the  view  to  the  east.  ' 
On  their  sides  the  traveller  beholds  Cora,  Sezza,  Pi- 
pemo,  like  ierial  palaces  shining  in  contrast  with  the 
brown  ru^cd  rock  that  supports  them.  These  towns 
are  all  ancient,  and  nearly  retain  their  ancient  names. 
The  waXi  and  two  Doric  temples  still  attest  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Cora.  Setia  is  chajacteristicalty  described  in 
Uie  well  known  lines  of  Martial,  which  point  ont  at  once 
both  its  situation  and  principal  advantage. 

Qiin  palades  deliccata  Pomptiou 
Ex  arce  clivi  apectot  ova  Setini. 

The  town  is  still  as  anciendy  little,  but  it  no  longer 
possesses  the  delicate  and  wholesome  wines  which  it 
anciently  boasted ;  for  although  vineyards  cover  the 
hills  around  and  spread  even  ovti-  the  pUiins  below,  yet 
the  grape  is  supposed  to  have  lost  much  of  its  flavor. 
Piperno  is  the  Privemi  antigua  urbs  of  Virgil,  whence 
the  father  of  Camilla  was  expelled.  The  road  from 
Rome  to  Naples  passed  through  these  towns  befcffe  the 
late  restoratioii  of  tlie  Via  Appia,  and  the  druining  of  the 
marshes. 

The  post-house  called  Mesa  was  the  ancient  Adme^ 
dias  Paludes-  At  the  extremity  of  tlie  marshcsi  we  cros- 
sed  the  Amasenus,  now  united  with  the  Ufens,  and  tail- 
ing with  it  into  the  canal  on  the  right.  The  bridge  is 
handsome  and  graced  with  an  inscnption,  in  a  very  clas- 
-  sjcal  style,  relative  to  the  change  iti4de  ifithe  bed  of  the 
former  river.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

Qua  leni  rcsonans  prios  susorro 
Molli  fiumine  sese  agebftt  Oufena 
Nunc  rapax  Aniasenus  it  lubens  :  et 
V©L.  I.  58 
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Viaa  jedidicisse  ait  priores 
I't  Sexto  gereret  Pio  jubenti 
Mor«m,  neu  sibi  ut  ante  jure  possit 
Viator  male  dicere  aut  colonus. 

The  Amasenus  is  indeed  here  a  deep  and  rapid  stPeam, 
and  was  when  we  passed  it  clear,  though  it  carried  with 
it  Such  a  mass  of  water  from  the  mar^s.  The  scene- 
ry around  the  bridge  is  wooded,  cool,  and  was  to  us  par- 
ticularly refreshing.  The  stream  was  fuU  and  rapid  as 
when  Metabus  reached  its  banks. 


Ecce  fugs  medio  snininis  Atnasenns  abnndane 

Spninabat  lipis ;  tantis  k  nubibus  tiober 

Rii|wrat  ^*i?tf  •fi>>-  xi. 

The  woods  and  tluckets  around  seem  to  present  the 
same  scenery  as  andiently,  and  correspond  well  with  the 
rest  of  the  history,  the  solitary  education  and  tbe  half- 
sa\'agc  life  of  Camilla.  We  woe  now  about  to  emerge 
£rom  the  Patudi,  the  only  marshes  ever  dignified  by  clas- 
sic celebrity.  They  have  at  length  laid  aside  their  hor- 
rors, and  appeared  to  us  clothed  with  harvest,  and  likdy 
i^;ain  to  become  what  they  were  in  the  early  i||es  of  the 
Iu>nfian  repuUic,  the  granary  of  Latium.  lluu  Livius 
relates  that  the  Romans  under  the  apprehenMcn.of  scar- 
city had  recourse  to  the  Pomptine  territo^-:*for  corn. 
Now  the  hilly  part  of  that  territory  produce<^lhuch  wbk 
indeed,  but  little  com ;  the  latter  must  therefcffe  have 
grown  in  the  plains  which  have  since  become  tbe  mar<^ 
es*.  TYtey  still  retain  their  forests,  the  haunt  now  as 
anciently  of  wild  boars,  of  stags,  and  sometimes  of  rob- 
bersf  ;  and  their  numerous  streams,  the  resort  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  excellent  fish ;  hence  they  are  sdll  Biuch 
firequented  by  fishermen,  and  indeed  by  sportaaettof  all 
descriptions. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  from  Tcrracina, «  few 
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paces  from  the  road,  a  Utile  ancient  bridge  crosses  a 
streamlet*  issuing  from  the  fountain  of  Feronia. 

Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco.  TlrgU,  vn.  800. 

The  grove  in  which  this  goddess  was  supposed  to  de- 
light has  long  since  &Hen ;  one  only  solitaiy  ilex  hangs 
over  the  fountain.  The  temple  has  sunk  into  the  dust, 
not  even  a  stone  remains  !  Yet  she  had  a  better  title 
to  the  veneration  of  the  benevolent  than  all  the  other 
goddesses  united.  She  delisted  in  freedom,  and  took 
deserving  slaves  under  her  jvotection.  They  received 
their  liberty  by  being  seated  on  a  chair  in  ber  temple, 
inscribed  with  these  words,  Bene  meriti  servi  atdeant  : 
sureant  Uberi\. 

The  rocky  eminence  of  Anxur  now  rose  full  before 
us,  seemed  to  advance  towards  the  sea,  and  as  we  ap- 
cffoached  presented  to  our  view  a  variety  of  steep  elite. 
On  the  side  of  one  of  these  cra^y  hills  sbnds  the  old 
town  of  Terracina  looking  towards  the  marshes  fprona 
in  paludesj :  the  new  town  descends  gradually  towards 
the  beach  and  lines  the  shore;  it  was  considerably 
augmented  by  the  late  Pope,  who  built  a  palace,  and 
resided  here  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  <M^er  to 
urge  on  his  favorite  undertaking.  On  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain  stood  the  ancient  Anxur,  and  on  the  summit 
immediately  over  the  sea,  rose  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
a  conspicuous  and  commanding  site,  whence  he  was  sup- 
posed top  reside  over  all  the  circumjacent  country  J,  and 
to  regulate  the  destiny  of  its  inhabitants.  On  this  pin- 
nacle still  remain  two  vast  squares,  consisting  each  o^  a 
number  of  arches,  and  forming  probably  the  substruc- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  that  of  Apcdio.  The 
colonnades  of  these  two  temples,  the  color  of  tfte  rock 

*  The  streamlet  is  mentioned  by  Horace  : 
Ora  managque  tufi  lanmus  Feronia  lymphft. 
t  See  Serviug,  quoted  hj  Cluverius,  1014. 

\  Queia  Jupiter  Aniurns  srvig 
Fresidet  .... 
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which  supported  them,  and  the  lofty  walls  and  towers 
of  the  city  which  enclosed  them  and  crowned  the  cliff, 
gave  jinxur  the  splendor  and  majesty  so  often  alluded 
to  by  the  poets  ; 

ImposUnm  sasis  late  candeottbus  Anxar.  Hor. 

•       Snperbus  Amur.  JSart. 

Arcesqne  superbi  Aniuria.  Statiiu, 

The  situation  of  Teiradna  reclining  on  the  ade  of 
the  mountain,  and  stretched  along  the  shore  is  vor  pic- 
turesque ;  its  long  lines  of  white  edi6ces,  and  particu- 
larly uit  facade  of  the  Pope's  palace,  give  it  a  gettend 
appearance  of  magnificence.  However  it  posacsacs  few 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  cathedral  is  a  dark  and  dis- 
mal pile  J  it  contains  some  antique  pillars  and  monu- 
ments, and  suffered  much  from  the  French.  Some 
slight  traces  of  the  ancient  port  repaired  by  Antoninus, 
are  still  visible.  This  town  seems  to  have  been  riang  ra- 
pidly into  Gonsidenition  by  its  increasing  commerce,  till 
the  late  invasion  of  the  French  checked  hs  growth  and 
threw  it  back  into  insignificance  ;  and  indeed  few  pla- 
ces seem  better  calculated  fw  bathing  and  public  resMt 
than  Terracina  ;  its  beach  is  flat ;  its  sands  are  level  and 
solid  ;  the  sea  is  tranquil ;  a  river  bathes  its  walls ;  and 
Ae  scenery  around  is  rich,  bold,  and  variegated. 
Hence,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  a  place  much  frequent- 
ed during  the  summer,  and  noticed  and  celebra^  by 
tiic  poets. 

0  Nemni,  O  fontes,  solidumqne  madentis  arena; 

Littua,  et  nquoreis  aplendidus  Aaxur  «q«is ; 
Et  wn  uniuB  spectator  lectulus  uudte 

Qin  videt  hinc  puppea  fluminis,  inde  maris. 

Martial,  Lib.  s. 

Martial  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  salubrity  of  the  place, 
and  its  waters ;  as  when  speaking  of  several  deli^tful 
retreats  along  the  same  coast  he  mentions  the  two  point! 
that  close  on  each  side  the  bay  of  Terracina. 
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Sen  placet  Ene»  nutrix,  sea  filia  soliB, 

Sive  MlutiferiB  c&ndidus  Amur  aquis.  Lib.  v. 

If  the  traveller  can  spare  a  day  he  may  hire  a  boat, 
and  sail  along  die  coast  to  the  promontory  of  Circe, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  his  prospect  and 
appears  from  Terracina,  as  Homer  and  VirgU  poeti- 
cally describe  it,  a  real  island.  As  he  ranges  ove#  its 
lofty  cliffs  he  will  recollect  the  splendid  fictions  of  the 
one,  and  the  harmonious  lines  of  the  other.  He  may  tra- 
verse the  unfrequented  groves;  but  instead  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Circe  he  will  discover  the  lonely  villiige  of  &w- 
ta  Felicita,  a  few  solitary  towc!rs  hanging  over  the  sea, 
and  perhaps  some  faint  traces  of  the  ancieat  Circeia,  co- 
vered with  bushes  and  overgrown  with  shrubs.  Nearly 
opposite  Terracina  and  the  pomontory  of  Circe,  but 
visible  only  from  the  hills,   lie  a  cluster  of  islands,    the 

f>rincipal  of  which,  Ponza  now,  anciently  Pontioy  was 
ittle  noticed  under  the  republic,  but  ennobled  under  the 
Cssars  by  the  exile  and  deaUi  of  several  illustrious  vic- 
tims of  imperial  tyranny. 

Five  or  SIX  miles  from  Terracina  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
hilt,  in  a  defile  with  the  rock  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other,  chlled  Passo  di  P-urtella,  stands  a  tower  with 
a  gLite,  forming  the  barrier  between  the  Roman  and 
N!;r\politan  territories.  It  is  called  Torre  delwEpitaffio, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  few  Neapolitan  troops,  the  com- 
mander of  which  examines  the  passports.  We  liad  now 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Jiurunci  or  Auwmans,  a 
people  who  under  the  latter  appellation  gave  their  nume 
to  all  Italy.  Their  territor)-  however  was  not  extensive, 
nor  was  their  power  ever  great.  A  Kttlc  beyond  ttie 
tower,  the  mountains  seem  to  recede,  the  countr)'  opens 
and  gradually  expands  into  the  fertile  valley  of  Foiidi. 
The  Via  Ajjpia  intersects  it  nearly  in  the  middle.  On 
the  right  between  the  road  and  the  sea  we  beheld  a  fine 
expanse  of  water,  the  Lacus  Fundamis  or  Amyciamis*, 
formed  by  sevenil  streams  which,  falling  from  the  moini- 
tains,  cross  the  plain  and  empty  themselves  in  its  bosom. 

•  sail  Lagodi  Fondi. 
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Its  bOTders,  towards  the  road,  are  covered  with  myrtk, 
poplars,  luxuriant  shrubs  and  flowers.  Such  was  alM 
Its  ancient  dress*.  It  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  fo- 
rest ;  and  indeed  the  whole  vale  is  beautifully  adorned 
with  orange  and  citron  trees,  interspersed  with  cypress 
and  poplars. 

Fonai  is  a  little  town,  consisting  of  one  street  on  the 
Fia^ppia  which  is  here  in  its  ancient  form,  that  is  com- 
posed of  lai^  flags,  fitted  together  with  wonderful  art, 
although  in  their  natural  shape,  and  without  cement. 
With  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  townf  I  must  ob- 
serve that  two  circumstances  must  necessarily  give  al- 
most all  southern  towns  a  gloomy  appearance  ;  in  the 
first  place,  the  streets  are  generally  narrow  ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  windows  are  seldom  glazed.  These  de- 
formities, for  such  they  are  in  our  eyes,  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  climate,  and  prevailed  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modem  Italy  and  Greece.  In  Rome  itself,  even 
when  embellished  by  Augustus,  the  streets  were  narrow, 
and  remained  so  till  the  city  was  rebuilt  bf  Nero  after 
the  conflagration  J.  The  wines  of  this  territory,  and 
indeed  of  this  coast,  were  anciently  m  high  repute,  and 
still  enjoy  some  reputation. 

The  mountain  which  the  traveller  beholds  in  front  as 
he  is  going  out  of  Fondi,  or  rather  a  little  to  the  right, 
is  Mount  Cacubus.  I  must  observe  that  the  exhalations 
which  arise  from  the  lake,  and  from  the  marshes  which 
it  occasions  when  it  overflows,  still  continue  as  in  ancteot 
times  to  render  the  fertile  vale  of  Fondi  unhealthy.  At 
a  litde  distance  from  it  we  began  to  ascend  tte  hills 


t  The  most  remarkable  eveet  perhap  in  ttie  history  sf  Fondi 
is  an  assault  made  upon  it  hy  a  Turkish  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  its  countess,  Julia  di  Gonxaga,  the  most  beautifol 
princess  of  her  Age.  'I'he  town  was  taken  07  suq>rige,  aad  plan- 
aered ;  but  the  reader  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  JUulv  «8^ 
caped. 

t  Tac.  Annal.  it.  43. 
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CFomaani  CoUesJ  the  ramifications  of  Mount  Caeu- 
bus,  and  found  die  country  improve  if  possible  in  beau- 
ty, as  we  advanced  winding  up  the  steep.  '  The  cas- 
tle of  Itri  is  when  seen  at  a  distance  picturesque,  and  a 
mausoleum  near  it  remarkable.  The  town  itself  b  ug- 
ly, and  its  name  unknown  to  antiquity.  When  we  h^ 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hills  that  continue  to  rise  be- 
yond Itri,  we  were  entertained  with  the  new  and  mag- 
nificent views,  that  opened  upon  us  at  every  turn,  of  the 
town  and  bay  of  Gaieta  and  its  bounding  promontories. 
The  ground  we  trod  is  truly  poetical.  We  were  de- 
scending  Mount  Cacubus,  one  of  the  Forminian  hills 
celebrated  by  Horace ;  beneath  lay  Moia  di  Gaieta, 
once  Formia,  the  seat  of  the  Lsestiygons,  and  the  the- 
atre of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  Ulysses.  Before 
us,  over  the  bay  at  a  conaderable  distance,  rose  PrO' 
chyta,  and  towering 

Inarime,  Jovis  imperils  imposts  Typhao.        En.  ixi 

On  our  right  stood  the  mausoleum  of  Munatius  Plan> 
cus,  Horace's  fiiend,  and  beyond  it  ascended  the  bold 
promontory  intrusted  whh  the  &me  and  the  ashes  of 
Gaieta.  ^ 

Et  nunc  tantX  bonoa  sedem  tuus,  ossaque  uomen 
Hesperia  in  magna,  >i  qna  est  ea  gioria  signat. 


We  continued  to  roll  over  the  broad  flags  of  the  Via 
^ppia,  and  descending  a  steep  from  Castelione  entered 
Mola  (Formia  *J  in  the  evening.  The  town  is  in  it- 
self little  and  in^;nificant,  but  it  derives  interest,  if  not 
grandeur,  firom  its  beautiful  site,  poetical  scenery  and 
classic  recdlections.  It  consists  m  one  street,  formed 
by  the  Fia  Appia  on  the  sea  side,  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  broken  picturesque  hills  and  mountains,  covered  with 
com,  vines,   and  oUve  trees,  and  topped  with  rocks, 

*  Close  to  the  road  on  both  sides  were  scattered  tlie  ruins  rf 
the  Fermian  rilla,  and  ths  numsoleiim  of  Cieero. 
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churches  wid  towers.  The  waters  that  stream  from 
these  hills  unite  and  gush  forth  in  a  fountain  close  to 
the  town.  This  fountain  is  said  to  be  the  JairJIcrwing 
Artacia  described  by  Homer ;  if  so,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  town  of  the  Lastrygons  iay  a  little  higher  on 
the  hills,  sipce  the  daughter  of  Antiphates  is  desciibcd 
as  coming  down  from  itf. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  striking  object  from  the 
town  of  Mola  is  the  fortress  of  Gnieta,  crowning  the 
rocky  promtmtory  of  the  same  name  with  its  white 
ramparts,  and  presenting  to  the  eye,  one  above  the 
other,  its  stages  of  angles  and  batteries.  The  town  it. 
self  is  spread  along  the  shore,  and  extends  nearly  from 
(he  centre  of  the  bay  to  the  point  of  the  promontoiy. 
The  harbor  so  well  described  by  Homer  is  that  c&  Gair- 
tOy  and  whoever  ranges  over  it  will  find  all  the  features 
painted  by  the  poet — the  towering  rocks,  the  pxHiu- 
nent  shores,  the  narrow  entrance,  and  the  hollow  port, 
It  is  about  four  miles  by  land  and  two  by  water  fiom 
Moia.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  procuring  admit- 
tance, as  it  is  a  fortress,  and  not  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance we  presented  ourselves  at  the  gate  without  our 
gis^mrts ;  but  after  a  few  observations,  we  were  as 
nglishmen  allowed  to  enter,  conducted  to  the  gover- 
nor  then  at  church,  received  very  politely,  and  permitted 
to  visit  every  part  of  the  fortress  without  further  cere- 
mony. 

The  cathedral  though  not  lai^  nor  highly  decorated, 
is'well  proportioned,  well  lighted,  and  by  the  elevation 
of  the  choir  admirably  calculated  for  public  worship- 
The  font  is  a  fine  antique  vase  of  white  marble,  uidi 
basso  relievos,  repa-senting  Athamas,  Ino  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  and  a  group  of  Bacchantes.  The  sculp- 
tor was  an  Athenian  ;  but  such  a  vase  is  better  calcula- 
ted for  a  gallery  of  antiques  than  for  the  place  where  it 
now  stands.  Opposite  the  great  portal  of  the  cathedral 
rises  an  antique  column  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
Winds  in  Greek  and  Latin.    The  streets  of  the  town 

t  Odyis.  X.  107- 
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are  neatly  built  and  well  paved,  its  general  appearance 
is  lively  within  and  without,  and  extremely  picturesque. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  fortress  crowns  the  point  or 
head  of  the  promontory,  or  rather  peninsula  of  Gateta. 
On  the  narrow  neck  that  unites  it  to  the  main-land,  but 
on  a  bold  eminence,  stands  the  tomb  of  Munatius  Plan- 
cus.  It  is  round  liike  that  of  Hadrian,  like  it  stripped 
of  its  marble  casii^,  and  turned  into  a  battlemented 
tower,  called,  one  might  suppose  fi^m  the  romantic  he* 
ro  of  Ariosto,  Torre  (P  Orlando. 

But  neither  the  mausoleum  of  Flancus,  nor  the  tow* 
ers  of  Qaieta  ;  neither  the  wondrous  tales  of  Homer, 
nor  the  majestic  verses  of  Viml,  shed  so  much  glory 
atid  interest  on  these  coasts  as  the  Formtan  villa  and  ttie 
tomb  of  Cicero.  That  Cicero  had  a  villa  here,  and 
that  it  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  history,  informs 
us  ;  and  at  that  very  distance  on  the  lefl  of  the  road  the 
attentive  traveller  nill  observe  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls  scattered  over  the  fields,  and  half  covered  with 
vines,  olives  and  hedges.  These  shapeless  heaps  tra- 
dition points  to  as  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Formian  villa. 
Again,  history  assures  us  that  he  was  overtaken  and  be- 
headed in  the  walks  of  a  grove  that  lay  between  his  vil- 
la and  the  sea.  On  the  oppo^te  side  of  the  road  rises, 
stripped  of  its  decorations  and  indeed  of  its  very  shape, 
a  soit  of  obelisk  in  two  sttnies,  and  this  disfigured  pile 
the  same  tradition  reveres  as  his  mausoleum,  raised  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  was  butchered,  and  where  his 
laithful  attendants  immediately  interred  his  headless 
trunk.  Lower  down  and  near  the  sea,  or  rather  hang- 
ing over  its  waves,  are  shewn  several  vaults  and  galleries 
Whicb  are  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  FUla  Infe- 
rior, as  that  which  I  have  described  above  was  called 
VUla  Superior.  It  is  a  pity  that  excavations  are  not 
made  (and  with  what  success  might  they  not  be  made 
all  along  this  interesting  coast)  to  give  curiosity  some 
chance  of  acquiring  greater  evidence. 

Of  the  fate  of  Cicero's  remains  we  know  nothing,  as 
history  b  silent  with  regard  to  his  obsequies  and  sepul- 
chre.   It  does  not  seem  probable  that  during  Antony's 
VOL.  t.  59 
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life,  the  most  zealous  friend  would  have  dared  to  c 
iiionumeiit  to  the  nicmorj'  of  his  most  active  and  dead- 
ly enemy ;  and  after  that  Triumvir's  death,  Augusttts 
seems  to  have  concealed  his  sentiments,  if  favorable  to 
Cicero,  with  so  much  care  and  success  that  his  very  ne- 
phews did  not  venture  to  read  that  illustrious  RomaD's 
Works  in  his  presence.    Before  the  death  of  Augustus 
the  personal  and  affectionate  interest  inspired  by  affinitj- 
or  friendship  had  probably  subsided  ;  few  survived  that 
Emperor  who  could  possibly  have  enjoyed  the  happi. 
ness  of  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  Ci- 
cero, and  fewer  still  could  have  had  any  particular  and 
urgent  motive  to  step  forward  from  the  crowd,   and  to 
pay  due  honors  to  his  long  neglected  memon'.     But 
notwithstanding  these  reasons  and  the  silence  of  histcH^' 
on  the  subject,  yet  as  his  son  escaped  the  proscripticm, 
and  as  he  wis  restored  to  his  country  and  his  rank  when 
the  rage  of  civil  war  had  given  way  to  the  tranquil  domi- 
nation of  Augustus,  it  is  possible  that  he  then  might  have 
raised  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  father  so  affec- 
tionate to  him,  and  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic.    As  long  therefor^  as  popular  belief,  or  tradition 
however  uncertain,  attaches  the  name  of  Cicero  to  these 
ruins ;  and  as  long  as  even  credulity  can  believe  that  the 
one  has  been  his  residence  and  the  other  his  tomb ;  so 
long  will  every  traveller  who  values  liberty  and  reveres 
genius,  visit  tlicm  with  interest,  and  hang  over  them, 
though  nearly  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  with  de- 
light.    I  cannot  turn  from  this  subject  without  observ- 
ing, that  many  authors  have  related,  but  that  Plutarch 
alone  has  painted,  the  last  tragical  scene  of  Cicero's  life. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  too  late  indeed  for  the  dis- 
tance we  had  to  go,  we  set  out  from  Mola.    The  road 
runs  over  a  fine  plain,  bordered  on  the  left  by  distant 
mountains,  and  on  the  right  by  the  sea.    About  three 
miles  from  the  Liris  (GariglianoJ  an  aqueduct,  erect- 
ed til  convey  water  to  Mmturrusy  passes  the  road ;  it  is 
now  in  rums,  but  the  remaining  arches,  at  least  a  hun- 
dRd,  lofiy  and  solid,  gave  a  melancholy  magnificence 
to  the  plain  which  they  seem  to  bestride. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Liris  and  to  the  right  of  the 
road  extend  the  rjiins  of  Mintuma,  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground,  exhibiting  substructions, 
arches,  gateways,  and  shattered  walls,  now  utterly  for- 
saken by  human  inhabitants,  and  abandoned  to  owls 
foxes,  and  serpents.  Many  beautiful  shafts,  bases  and 
capitals  of  marble  have  been  found  here  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  more  might  possibly  be'disco- 
vered  if  the  ruins  were  removed.  The  delay  occasion- 
ed by  the  ferry  affords  the  tra\'eller  time  enough  to  range 
over  the  site  and  the  remains  of  Mintuma.  This  city 
is  four  miles  from  the  sea  ;  the  space  between  was  co- 
vered by  the  sacred  groves  of  the  nymph  Marica,  some- 
times called  the  Latian  Venus,  the  mother  of  Latinos ; 
and  by  the  well  known  marshes,  which,  though  they  in- 
fected the  air  with  noxious  exhalations,  have  acquired 
some  celebrity  from  the  adventure  of  Marius.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  Rome  and  for  humanity,  if  the  swamp 
had  swallowed  up  for  ever  the  withered  carcase  and 
vengeful  heart  of  that  ruthless  chief.  These  marshes 
have  lost  something  of  their  ancient  malignity,  and  arc 
become  a  rich  cultivated  plain.  A  tower  stands  on  the 
.bank  to  defend  the  passage  over  the  river ;  its  first  story 
or  lower  part  is  ancient,  and  built  mth  great  solidity 
and  beautiful  proportion.  The  Liris  forms  the  south- 
ern border  of  Latium,  and  separates  it  from  Campania  ; 
as  we  glided  slowly  over  its  surface  we  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  conjecture  the  origin  of  its  modern  name*. 
May  it  not  possibly  be  formed  from  its  original  apelliv 
tion  Giants,  joined  to  its  Roman  name  Liris,  with  an  Ita- 
lian termination,  thus  Glaniliriano,  aftervvarda  altered 


*  The  reader  who  delights  in  claaeical  appellationii  will  learn 
with  pleasure,  that  this  rirer  still  bears  its  ancient  name  till  it 
passes  the  city  of  Sara.  That  the  Fihrenus  (still  so  called)  Tails 
into  it  a  little  b«low  that  city,  and  continues  to  encircle  the  tittle 
island  in  which  Cicero  lajs  tlie  scene  of  tlie  seconil  dialt^e  Ot 
l£gibut,  and  which  he  describes  with  somuchelnoiieiice.  I  must 
tAi,  that  Arpinum  also,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fibrenus,  still^e- 
tuns  its  name,  ennohled  by  the  birth  ■>■  that  most  illustrious  Ro- 
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in  the  Italian  manner  for  euphony  into  GanUiriano  and 
finally  Gariliano  ? 

Having  crossed  the  river  we  entered  Csni^ama*,  and 
as  we  drove  over  the  plain  beyond,  we  had  a  full  vicv 
of  the  lAris^  a  wide  and  noble  river  winding  under  the 
shadow  of  poplars  through  a  lovely  vale,  and  then  gli- 
ding gendy  towards  the  sea.  'ITie  river  still  retdns  its 
characteristic  silence  and  tranquillity,  while  the  regksis 
through  which  it  flows  still  enjoy  the  beauty  and  fertility 
which  distinguished  them  of  old.  These  are,  the  C/m- 
brosx  Regna  Marica, 

Bura  que  Liris  quieU 
Hordet  aqufi  tacitamiu  aoinis. 

Some  rugged  mount^ns  appeared  at  a  distance,  but 
^ey  only  served  as  a  magnificent  frame  to  set  off  by 
contrast  the  rich  scenery  that  adorned  the  hills  and  the 
plains  that  border  the  stream. 

Though  the  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  Uris  to 
the  next  stage,  yet  the  space  between  is  called  from 
its  comparative  flatness  the  Plain  of  Sessa,  and  few  in- 
deed are  the  plains  that  can  vie  with  it  in  btauty  and  fcr- 
tttity.  In  front  or  a  litUe  to  the  right  rises  a  bold  and 
lofQ'  mountain,  extending  on  that  side  to  the  sea ;  it  is 
J^owit  Maisicus,  once  so  famous  for  its  wines,  and  it 
still  retains  its  ancient  nanief .  On  the  left  falling  a  lit- 
tle backwards  to  the  north  is  Monte  OJellio,  and  on  the 
wde  swells  Monte  Aurwico,  perpetuating  in  its  original 
pame  the  memory  of  a  very  ancient  people.  On  its  side, 
covered  with  its  forests  behind,  and  before  open  to  the 
beauties  of  the  valley  and  to  the  breezes  of  tte  sea,  is 
seated,  Sesaa,  once  Suessa  jiurunco.    The  whole  scaic 

"HincfelixilU  Campania  est  Abhocslnu  iacipiunt  vitireii 
oo^ea  et  temulentia  nobilis  succo  per  omaes  terns  incljto,  atqne 
at  TCterea  dixere,  sumtnitin  Liberi  patm  com  C«rere  certamen.— 
Cr.  i>Uii.  Jfat.  t^.  in.  5, 

t  Cluveriua  mistakes  when  he  says,  it  is  called  M6  ndragoiw, 
vbichiKthenameof  aTUlag«orfortre»gBtitat>a^iiear  the  sea. 
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is  finely  diverged  by  oaks  rising  sometimes  single,  and 
sometimes  in  clumps  in  the  middle  of  corn-fields  or 
vineyards  i  woods  girding  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  wa- 
ving on  their  summits  ;  large  villi^s  with  their  tow- 
ers shining  in  the  middle  of  orchards  and  thickets,  for- 
ming altogether  a  view  unusually  rich  and  delightful. 
Beyond  St.  Agatha  the  country  becomes  more  hilly 
and  is  shaded  with  thicker  and  lai^r  woods.  A  ro- 
mantic dell  with  a  streamlet  tumbling  through  it,  forms 
a  pretty  diveraty  in  the  view. 

We  were  now  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Mas- 
sicus,  which  communicate  with  those  of  the  Callicula, 
a  mountain  covered  with  fwests  and  crowned  with  Cal- 
vi,  the  ancient  Cales-  From  these  defiles  we  emei^d 
by  a  road  cut  through  the  rock  above  Francollsi,  and 
as  we  looked  down  we  beheld  the  plains  of  Campania 
spread"before  us,  bordered  by  the  Jipennines,  with  the 
craggy  point  oilschia  towering  to  the  sky  on  one  side, 
and  in  the  centre  Fesuvius,  calmly  lifting  his  double 
summit  >vreathed  mth  smoke.  Evening  now  far  ad- 
vanced, shed  a  purple  tint  over  the  sides  and  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  that  gave  at  once  a  softness  and 
a  richness  to  the  picture,  and  contrasted  finely  with  the 
darkness  of  the  plains  below,  and  the  light  colors  of  a 
few  thin  clouds  flitting  above. 

From  Francolisi  we  traversed  the  Falermts  Ager, 
which  is  the  tract  enclosed  between  the  sea,  A&unt 
Massicut,  Callicula,  and  the  river  Fultumus  ;  a  territo- 
ry so  much  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets,  and  so  well 
known  to  the  modem  reader  for  its  delicious  ivines.  It 
has  often  been  asked,  why  Italy  does  not  now  produce 
wines  so  excellent,  and  in  such  variety  as  anciently  ;  and 
it  has  been  as  often  answered,  either  that  the  climate  has 
changed,  or  that  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  been 
neglected,  and  tlie  vines  allowed  to  degenenite  for  want 
of  skill  and  attention.  As  for  the  first  of  these  reasons, 
we  find  nothing  in  ancient  authors  that  can  furnish  the 
least  reason  to  siif^se  that  any  such  revolution  lias  , 
happened.  The  productions  of  the  soil  are  the  same, 
and  appear  at  the  same  stated  periods  ;  the  seasons  cor< 
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re^nd  exactly  with  the  descriptions  of  the  poets  ;  the 
air  is  in  gena^al  genial  and  serene,  though  ch&!ed  occa- 
siwially  (at  least  in  many  provinces)  with  hard  wmtry 
frosts,  and  sometimes  disturbed  by  sudden  unseasf>na> 
ble  storms  full  as  grand  and  as  mischievous  as  that  des- 
cribed by  Virgil*.  Neglect  and  ignorance  arc  reasiHis 
more  plausible,  but  will  not  perhaps  oa  examination  be 
found  much  more  satisfactory.  Arts  essential  to  the 
existence  of  man,  when  once  known  are  never  forgot- 
ten, and  articles  so  necessary  as  bread  and  wine  cannot 
possibly  be  entirely  neglected.  The  science  of  tillage 
passes  from  father  to  son,  and  cannot  be  obliterated  un- 
less the  whole  population  of  a  country  be  at  once  des- 
troyed, and  a  link  struck,  put  of  the  chain  of  human  gc- 
nerafion.  Moreover  the  mode  of  gathering  and  pres-' 
sing  the  grape  ;  of  boiling  and  storing  the  wine  is  near- 
ly the  same  now  as  anctenUy.  Besides  from  the  rea- 
sons mven  above  it  would  follow,  that  the  culture  of 
the  vme  was  lost  all  over  Italy,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  and 
that  the  vine  itself  liad  degenerated  in  all  the  countries 
that  lie  south  of  the  Alps,  however  favored  in  other  res- 
pects by  nature.  Vcryfew  indeed  of  the  numbcriess 
wines  produced  in  these  auspicious  climates  are  palata- 
ble to  an  English  or  a  French  traveller,  who  is  apt  to 
find  in  them  either  a  hisciousness  or  a  raciness,  or  an 
inexpressible  something  thiit  disgusts  him,  and  is  not 
always  removed  even  by  familidrity.  Nor  ought  this 
circumstance  to  surprise  us.  Accustomed  fiwn  our 
infancy  to  hear  the  wines  of  Italy  and  Greece  extolled 
by  the  ancient  poets,  we  expect  to  find  them  singularly 
delicious  :  while  we  fc»^t  that  the  goodness  of  wine 
depends  upon  taste,  and  that  our  taste  has  been  fbnned, 
I  had  nearly  said  vitiated,  by  wines  of  a  flavor  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  classic  grape.  If  the  Italian 
wines  therefore  are  not  in  so  much  repute  now  as  they 
were  formerly,  it  is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  tiK 
degeneracy  of  the  vine,  as  to  the  change  of  taste  not  on- 
ly in  Transalpine  countries,  but  even  in  Italy  itself. 

■  Georj.  1. 
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The  modern  Italians  are  extremely  sober  ;  they  drink 
wine  as  Englishmen  drink  small  lieer,  not  to  flatter  the 
palate  but  to  quench  the  thirst ;  provided  it  be  neither 
new,  fl«,  nor  unwholesome,  it  answers  their  purpose, 
and  they  require  from  it  nothing  more.  In  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  vine  very  little  attention  is  therefore  pwd  to 
the  quality  or  perfection,  but  merely  to  the  quantity  of 
the  producflto  Slot  so  the  ancients  :  they  were  fond  of 
convival  enjoyments  :  they  loved  wine,  and  considered 
it  not  only  as  a  gratification  to  the  -palate,  but  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  a  vehicle  of  conversation. 
To  heighten  its  flavor  therefore,  to  bring  it  to  full  matu- 
rity by  age,  in  short,  to  improve  it  by  every  method  ima- 
ginable, was  with  them  an  object  of  primary  importance ; 
nor  can  it  occasion  surprise  that  in  circumstances  so  fa- 
vOTable,  the  vine  should  flourish.  Yet  with  all  this  en- 
couragement the  two  most  celebrated  wines  in  Italy 
the  Caecuban'and  the  Falcrnian,  had  lost  much  of  their 
excellency  and  reputation  in  Pliny's  time  ;  the  fwiner 
in  consequence  of  a  canal  drawn  across  the  vale  of  Amy- 
clae  by  the  Emperor  Nero ;  and  the  latter  from  its  very 
celebrity,  which  occasioned  so  great  a  demand,  that  the 
cultivators  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  turned  their 
attention  from  the  quality  to  the  quantity.  This  (ause 
of  decline  is  indeed  considered  as  common  to  both  these 
species  of  wine  ;  but  in  the  former  it  was  only  an  acces- 
sary, in  the  latter  a  principal  agent. 

The  canal  alluded  to,  was  one  of  the  extravagant 
jivhims  of  Nero,  who  had  resolved  to  open  an  inland 
communication  between  Ostia  and  the  Jjoke  Avurnus, 
by  a  navigable  canal  which  might  aiford  all  the  plea- 
sures withoitt  any  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  voyage  in 
the  usual  manner.  This  work  was  begun  but  never 
finished  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Lago  Fundano  or 
Amyclano,  which  was  to  have  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
jected canal,  was  lengthened  and  extended  across  the 
little  plain  to  the  very  foot  of  Mount  Cacubus  :  thus 
depriving  the  flats  of  a  considerable  part  of  that  mois- 
ture which  perhaps  caused  their  fertilitj-.  . 
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The  Cascuban  wine  so  much  celebrated  was  produ- 
ced, according  to  Pliny,  in  the  poplar  groves  that  rose 
in  the  marshes  on  the  bay  of  Amyclae.     The  same  au- 
thor gives  a  long  list  of  Italian  wines,  all  good  though 
of  very  different  degrees  of  excetience  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  modem  Italy,  if  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
had  the  same  encoumgement  now  as  anciently,  would 
furnish  a  catalogue  equal  to  it  both  in  exelltnce  and  in 
variety.     As  it  is  not  intended  to  expana  a  few  cursovy 
remarks  into  a  dissertation,  it  may  Anally  be  observed 
that  several  of  the  wines  celebrated  in  ancient  thnes 
still  retain,  at  least,  some  share  of  then-  ancient  reputa- 
tion.    Thus  a  wine  produced  in  the  very  extremity  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulph,  on  the  banks  of  the  Timavus*,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Aqtaieia,  is  still  in  as  great  request  at 
Trieste  as  it  was  formerly  in  Rome  ;  as  is  die   RAetitm 
wine  so  much  extolled  by  Virgil  at  Fenise  and  Fcnma. 
The  wines  of  Jmho  and  Florence  are  even  now  much 
esteemed  all  over  the  north  of  Italy,  as  are  those  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  including  Frescati  and  Gensana,  in  Rome. 
The  vines  that  flourish  on  the  sides  and  around  the  base 
of  Vesuvius  still  continue  to  furnish  a  rich  and  delj* 
cious  wine,  well  known  to  all  travellers,  and  to  most 
readers  under  the  appellation  of  Lachryma  Christi.  To 
conclude,  Horace  has  comprised  with  his  usual  neat- 
ness the  four  principal  wines  of  Italy,  all  the  produce  of 
the  coast  which  wc  have  just  traversed,  in  the  following 
stanza : 

« 

Cfecubum  et  prelo  dotnitam  Caleno 

Tu  bibes  uvam,  mea  nee  Falemse 

Temperant  vites,  aeque  Formiaoi 

PdcuU  colles.  i.  30. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Capua  night  had  set  in,  but  it 
was  nght  in  all  its  charms  ;  bright,  serene,  and  odori- 
ferous.    The  only  object  that  could  then  strike  our 

"  This  wine  was  called  Pucinum.  The  place  now  bears  the 
name  of  CasUl  Daino,  and  correflponds  with  the  descriptirai  gnea 
of  it  by  Pliny,  aaxeo  eolU,  maritvno  qffiatu. — Lib.  xiv. 
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eyes  or  excite  our  curiosiQr  were  the  lueUtU,  bright  in- 
sects,  many  of  which  were  flying  about  in  even-  direc- 
tion like  sparks  of  fire,  casting  a  vivid  light  around  them, 
and  seeming  to  threaten  the  waving  com  over  which 
they  flitted,  with  a  conflagration.  We  entered  Naples  at 
a  late  hour,  and  drove  to  the  Gran  Bretagna,  an  excel- 
lent inn  on  the  sea  shore,  and  close  to  the  royal  garden. 
Few  scenes  surpass  in  beauty  that  which  burgt  full 
upon  me  when  I  awoke  next  morning.  In  fitrnt  and 
undo-  my  windows,  the  bay  of  Naples  spread  its  azure 
surface  smooth  as  glass,  while  a  thousajid  boats  glided 
in  different  directions  over  its  shining  bosom  :  on  the 
right  the  town  extended  along  the  semicircular  shwe, 
and  Posibpo  rose  close  behind  it,  with  churches  and 
villas,  vineyards  and  pines  scattered  in  confusion  along 
its  sides  and  on  its  ridge,  till,  sloping  as  it  advanced  the 
bold  bill  terminated  in  a  craggy  promontory.  On  the 
left  at  tlie  end  of  a  walk  that  forms  the  quay  and  skirts 
the  sea,  the  Castel  del  Uavo  standing  on  an  insulated . 
rock  caught  the  eye  for  a  moment ;  while  beyond  it 
over  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  a  rugged  line  of  mountains 
stretched  forward,  and  softening  its  features  as  it  pro- 
jected, presented  towns,  villages  and  convents,  lodged 
amidst  its  forests  and  precipices,  and  at  length  termina- 
ted in  the  cape  of  Minerva  now  of  Surrentum.  Oppo- 
site, and  full  in  front  rose  the  island  of  Caprex  with  its 
white  clifls  and  ridg}-  summit,  placed  as  a  barrier  to 
check  the  tempest  and  protect  the  interior  of  the  bay 
^from  its  fury.  This  scene  illuminated  by  a  sun  that 
never  shines  so  bright  on  the  less  favored  regions  be- 
yond the  Alps,  is  justly  considered,  as  the  most  splen- 
did and  beautifiil  exhibidon  which  nature  perhaps  pre- 
sents to  the  human  eye,  and  cannot  but  excite  in  the 
spectator,  when  beheld  for  the  first  time,  emotions  of 
deUght  and  admiration,  that  border  on  enthusiasm.* 

'  Thebayof  £M(Cfu(ia,  bounded  bv  the  bold  couts  of  that  ill- 
and  on  one  side,  an<l  vXAeamania  on  the  other,  and  interspersed 
with  the  TeUboidea  Innd/B  rising;  in  everj  shape  inugiu^le  uonnd, 
is,  I  think,  more  beautiful  %  but  it  is  now  a  desert,  peopled  00I7 
by  recollections  ! 

VOL   I.  60 
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Jar  are  the  charms  of  recollection,  that  are  capabb 
unproving  even  the  loveliest  features  of  natxire,  here 
'  ^Minting  to  complete  the  enchantment.  -  Naples  and  its 
coasts  have  never  bccD,.it  is  true,  the  theatre  of  heroic 
achievements,  or  the  sti^  (^  gmnd  and  unusual  ima- 
dents ;  but  they  have  been  the  residence  of  the  great 
atul  of  the  wise  ;  they  have  luded  the  meditations  of  tlu 
sage,  and  have  awakened  the  raptures  of  the  poet ;  and 
as  ItMig  as  the  Latin  muses  continue  to  instruct  manHnrf, 
90  long  will  travellers  visit  with  delight  the  academy  of 
Cicero,  the  tomb  of  Vii^,  and  the  birthplace  of  Tasso. 
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CHAP.  XXL 


Maplei — Its  Iftstory — Public  BuiiSngs — Charcfies—^ 
ISispitals — State  of  Literature  at  JVaples. 

Naples  occupies  the  site  of  both  PaUpolis  and  Nea- 
poiis  in  ancitnt  times,  though  it  inherits  the  name  of  (he 
latter.  It  is  of  Grecian  ongin,  and  is  first  mentioned 
by  Titus  Livius  as  havmgin  conjunction  vithPalapolis 
joined  the  Samtiites  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Ro- 
mans*. Palapolis  was  taken  two  years  after  and  Na- 
ples must  have  shared  its  fate.  The  latter  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  of  little  consideration  at  that  time,  though  it 
continued  to  increase  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  not 
many  years,  eclipsed  the  splendor,  usurped  the  territory 
and  gradually  obliterated  tne  very  name  of  the  former. 
It  seems  to  huve  attached  itself  closely  to  the  Roman  in- 
terest, in  little  more  than  a  century  from  the  above-men- 
%oned  period,  and  to  have  acquired  under  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  republic  no  small  degree  of  prosperity  and 
importance.  It  remained  faithful  to  its  allies  even  after 
Ae  carnage  of  Connie  and  the  revolt  of  the  Campanians ; 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  its  ramparts  that  Annibal 
himself  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  of  an  attack.t  The 
generous  of^  which  they  had  previously  made  to  the 
Roman  senate  must  naturally  inspire  a  very  favorable 
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idea  of  the  opuleiae,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  ho- 
norable, of  the  ma^aniinity  of  this  city*.  This  attach- 
ment of  the  Roman  cause  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
Cartliaginian,  who  ravaged  the  Neapohtan  territory 
with  more  tlum  his  usual  ferocity. 

From  this  period  little  or  no  mention  is  made  o[ 
Naples  for  a  long  series  of  years,  during  whidi  it  aeems 
to  have  enjoyed  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  its  original 
laws  and  language,  and  all  the  advantages  of  its  ftrttJe 
soil,  and  unrivalled  situation.  Its  coasts  during  this  in- 
terval became  the  winter  retreat  of  the  hixunous  Ro- 
mans, and  there  were  few  among  the  illustrious  cha- 
racters which  distinguished  the  fall  of  the  republic  and 
the  birth  of  the  monarchy,  who  had  not  a  villa  on  its 
shores  or  amid  the  romantic  recesses  of  its  mountains. 
The  presence  of  Horace,  Vir^  and  lus  imitators  Sili- 
us  Italicus,  and  their  fond  attachment  to  its  delightM 
scenery  were  lasting  and  honorable  distinctions  i  while 
the  foul  indulgences  of  Tiberius,  and  the  wild  and 
cruel  freaks  of  Caligula  were  its  scandal  and  its  scourge. 

The  first  recorded  eruption  of  f^estanusf  interrupted 
its  enjoyments  and  wasted  its  coasts,  and  the  dvil  wars 
and  barbaric  incursions  that  succeeded  each  other  so  ra- 
pidly during  the  ensuing  centuries,  involved  it  in  the 
general  calamities  of  Italy  and  of  the  empire.  How- 
ever it  seems  to  have  suffered  less  tlian  ^06t  other  cities 
during  this  disastrous  era,  as  it  retained  longer  its  kgiti- 
mate  sovereign,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and 
with  him  its  hinguage  and  many  of  its  ancient  laws, 
and  by  his  power  or  rather  by  the  veneraticm  still  at- 
,tached  to  his  name,  it  was  not  unfirquently  protected 
fi-om  the  ravages  and  insults  of  contending  barbarians}. 
When  the  eastern  empire  sunk  into  a  state  of  irretriev- 
able weakness  and  iu^gnificance,  Naples  was  threa- 

■  nil.  33.  t  A.  D.  79. 

t  It  was  taken  bjr  the  Goths  under  Theodoric,  but  taken  and 
restored  to  the  Grecian  empire  by  Beltsarins.  It  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  its  Gothic  raleni,  and  whoi  assailed  by  the  Roman 
General  nude  a  vigorous  but  useless  revatance. 
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tened,  harassed  and  plundered  succesavely  by  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Saracens  and  the  Normans,  who  in  their  turn 
became  the  prey  of  the  Germans,  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards.-  The  latter  at  length  remained  its  acknow- 
ledged masters,  governed  it  for  many  years  by  viceroys, 
and  at  length  gave  it  a  king  in  the  person  of  the  pre- 
sent sovereign  Charles  IV.  Of  all  these  diflferent  tribes 
many  traces  may  be  discovered  in  the  language,  the 
'  manners  and  the  appearance  of  its  inhabitants.  Greek, 
its  oiginal '  language,  remained  the  prevailing  dialect 
loi^  ancr  its  submission  to  the  power  of  Rome  ;  as  ap- 
pears from  various  circumstances,  but  particularly  from 
that  of  Greek  manuscripts  only  being  discovered  at  Her- 
eulaneum.  It  may  indeed  bcdoubled  whether  pure  La- 
tin ever  was  the  vulgar  language  at  Naples ;  at  present 
there  are  more  Greek  words  intermmglcd  with  the 
common  dialect  than  are  to  be  found  in,  any  other  part 
of  Italv.  French  pronunciation  has  communicated 
some  share  of  its  infection,  and  Saracenic  left  consi- 
derable alloy  behind. 

No  vestiges  remain  of  the  ancient  beauty  or  magni- 
ficence of  tms  city.  Its  temples,  its  theatres,  its  basi- 
licae  have  been  levelled  by  earthquakes,  or  destroyed 
J»y  barbarians.  Its  modem  edifices,  whether  churches 
or  palaces,  are  less  remarkable  for  their  taste  than  for 
their  magnitude  and  riches.  It  is  however  highly  pro- 
bable that  Naples  is  at  present  more  opulent,  more  po- 
pulous, and  m  every  respect  more  flourishing  than  she 
has  ever  before  been  even  in  the  most  brilliant  periods 
of  her  history. 

Naples  seated  in  the  bosom  of  a  capacious  haven, 
^reads  her  greatness  and  her  population  along  its  shore, 
and  covers  its  shelving  coasts  and  bordering  mountains 
with  her  villas,  her  gardens  and  her  rttrcats.  '  Contain- 
ing within  her  own  walls  more  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  she  sees  one  himdred  thousand  more 
enliven  her  suburbs,  that'stretch  in  a  magnificent  and 
most  extenwve  sweep  from  Portici  to  the  promontory  of 
Misenus,  and  fill  a  spacious  line  of  sixteen  miles  along 
the  shore  with  Ufe  and  activity.    In  size  and  number  of 
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inhabitants  she  ranlts  as  the  tlurd  cit^  in  Eurc^,  and 
from  her  »tuatioa  and  superb  show,  she  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean.*  The 
internal  appearance  of  Naples  is  in  general  pleasing- ;  the 
edifices  are  lofty  and  solid ;  the  streets  as  wide  as  in  ai^ 
continental  city  ;  the  Strada  Toledo  is  a  mile  in  leng;th, 
and  with  the  quay  which  is  very  extensive  and  well- 
built,  forms  the  grand  and  distinguishing  features  of  the 
city.  In  fact,  the  Chtaia,  with  the  royal  gardens,  J/cr- 
gyliina  and  Sta.  Lucia,  which  spre^  along  the  coast 
fcH'  so  considerable  a  space,  and  present  such  an  im- 
mense line  of  lofty  edifices,  are  sufficient  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  grandeur  to  any  city. 

As  for  architectural  magnificence  Naples  possesses  a 
very  small  share  ;  the  prev^Ung  taste,  if  a  aeries  of  ab- 
syrd  fashions  deserve  that  appellation,  has  always  been 
bad.  Moresco,  Spanish  and  Roman,  OHTupted  and 
intermingled  together  destroy  all  appearance  of  unity 
and  symmetry,  and  form  a  monstrous  jumble  of  dis- 
cordance. The  magnificence  therefore  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  consists  first  in  their  magnitude,  and  then  in 
paintings,  marbles,  and  decorations  in  general ;  which 
however  are  seldom  disposed  with  judgment,  and  when 
best  disposed,  are  scattered  around  with  a  ^^usioQ  that  , 
destroys  their  efiect. 

To  describe  the  public  edifices  of  Naples  would  be 
to  compose  a  guide.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself 
with  a  few  observations  on  some  remarkaUe  (Ejects  in 
them,  or  connected  with  them.  Several  churches  are 
supposed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  ancient  temples,  the 
names  and  memory  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
this  circumstance.  Thus  the  cathedral  is  said  to  stand 
on  the  substructions  of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  that  of  the 
Santi  Jpostoli  rises  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mercu- 
rj'.     St.  Maria  Maggiore  was  wiginally  a  temple  of 

*  It  is  impossilile  not  tn  smile  in  peraung  TbomBonVdescnp- 
tion  of  the  limelineits  and  devastation  of  tois  very  coast,  once, 
Hivarming  with  inhabitants,  now,  as  he  represents  it,  tamed  into 
a  desert.  But  Bome  allowance  mast  be  made  eren  for  eiaggen- 
tion.  when  the  subject  is  so  intodcating.-^Su  Libetiff  i.  880. 
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Diana,  &c.  Of  these  churches  some  are  adorned  with 
the  pillars  and  the  marbles  of  the  temples  to  which  they 
have  succeeded.  Thus  the  cathedral  is  supported  by 
more  dian  a  hundred  columns  of  granite,  which  belong- 
ed to  the  edifice  over  which  it  is  erected ;  as  did  the 
forty  or  more  pillars  that  decorated  the  treasury,  or 
rattier  the  chapel  of  St.  Januarius.  The  church  itself 
was  built  by  an  Angevin  [Hince,  and  when  scattered  or 
rather  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a 
Spanish  sovereign.  It  is  Gothic,  but  strangely  disfigur- 
ed by  ornaments  and  reparations  in  different  styles.  In 
the  subterraneous  chapel  under  the  choir  is  deposited 
the  body  of  iS";.  Januarius.  His  supposed  blood  is  kept 
in  a  vial  in  the  TesorOy  and  is  considered  as  the  most 
valuable  of  its  deposits,  and  indeed  as  the  glory  and  the 
ornament  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  city  itself.  Into 
the  truth  of  the  supposition  little  inquiry  is  made ;  and 
in  this  regiect  the  Neapolitans  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
maxim  of  the  ancient  Germans,  "  sanctius  ac  reverentius 
de  Diis  credere  quam  scire*."  The  blood  of  St.  Ste- 
phen in  the  church  otSt.  Gaudioso  belonging  to  the  Be- 
nedictine Nuns,  is  said  to  liquefy  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  only  once  a-year  on  the  festival  of  the  martyr,  f 

The  Santi  Apostoli  is  in  its  origin  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  church  m  Naples,  and  was,  if  we  may  credit 
tradition,  erected  by  Constantine  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Mercury  ;  it  has  however  been  rebuilt  par-  ■ 
tially  more  than  once,  and  finally  with  great  magnifi. 
cence.  The  church  of  St.  Paul  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  the  front  of  this  temple, 
consisting  of  eight  Cwinthian  pillars,  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthqu^e  trf  1688.     Two  only  wck  restored, 

■  Tac  Germania,  xxx.  ir. 

t  The  Author  has  been  accused  of  a  want  of  candor,  in  not 
having  expressed  in  a  more  explicit  manner,  his  opinion  of  the 
iniracte  alluded  to ;  few  readers,  he  conceivea,  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
discover  it;  but,  if  a  more  open  declaration  can  give  any  satisfac- 
tion, he  now  declares,  that  he  does  not  believe  the  liquefying  sub- 
stance to  be  the  blood  of  St.  Januariui. 
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and  'now  ftH-m  part  of  the  fronti^iMe  of  the  cfaurch. 

The  interior  is  spacious,  well  proportipned,  and  finefy 
incrusted  with  marble.  The  chancel  b  very  extensive, 
and  all  supported  by  antique  pillars  ;  it  is  supposed  to 
stand  over  the  theatre  where  Nero  first  disgrao^  him- 
self by  spearing  as  a  public  singer :  some  vestiges  of 
this  theatre  may  still  be  traced  by  an  observing  antiqiQ. 
ry.  The  church  of  St.  FiUppo  JSIeri  is  remarkat^  for 
the  number  of  ancient  pillars  that  support  its  triple  row 
of  aisles  on  both  sides  of  the  nave.  St.  JLorenzoj  be- 
longing  to  a  ccmvent  founded  by  Charles  of  Anjouj  is  a 
monument  of  the  hatred  which  that  prince  bore  to  po> 

Eular  representation.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Basi- 
ca  Augusta,  a  noble  and  magnificent  hall,  which  at  t^ 
period  of  the  first  entrance  of  the  French  was  the  nbce 
of  public  assembly  where  the  senate  and  people  ca  Na- 
ples met  in  council.  Charles  suppressed  the  assemblies, 
demolished  the  hall,  and  in  the  year  1266  erected  tfae 
church  which  now  occupies  its  place.  The  establisb- 
ment  of  a  free  and  just  government  would  have  been  a 
work  more  agreeable  to  me  will,  and  more  conform^^ 
to  the  attributes,  of  the  common  Father  of  all,  than  the 
erection  of  a  temple  on  the  ruins  of  public  pn^Kify,  and 
in  defiance  of  Justice. 

Of  all  the  NeqmUtan  churches,  that  De  spirito  *ant0 
in  the  Strada  Toledo  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
my  opinion,  because  the  purest  and  simplest  in  archi- 
tecture. The  exterior  is  indifferent,  or  rather,  it  was 
never  finished,  or  at  least  decorated.  The  iutAior  is 
large,  well  proportioned,  adorned  with  Corintluan  pi- 
lasters, and  a  regular  entablature  and  cornice.  It  is 
well  lighted,  perlraps  indeed  too  much  so,  on  account 
of  the  whiteness  of  its  walls  and  vault.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  exempt  from  the  usud  defect,  a  super- 
abundance of  ornaments,  and  it  wants'  a  softer  and  mel- 
lower color  to  please  the  eye. 

The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangeiist  was  erected 
by  the  celebrated  Pontamis,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
Latin  sentences,  moral  and  political,  tuigraved  on  its 
front.     They  are  misfdaced,  and  ostentatious ;  thot^ 
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sdid,  and  in  language  not  inelegant. .  The  epitaph, 
composed  by  Pontanus  Mmaelf,  has  the  merit  of  ongi- 
nality ;  but  his  best  and  most  durable  epitaph  is  the  tri- 
bute paid  to  him  by  Sannazarius.* 

In  the  cloister  of  the  canons  regular  attached  to  the 
parochial  church  of  St.  Agnello,  stands  the  tomb  of  the 
poet  Jtfarini,  ornamented  with  a  bronze  statue;  the 
whole  erected  at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  Manso,  the 
friend  of  Tasso  and  of  Mtiton,  who  left  by  will  a  sum  of 
,  money  to  defray  the  expense. 

The  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  femily  San  Sevcro  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
architecture,  or  even  of  its  decorations,  or  of  the  order 
with  which  the  monuments  are  disposed  (diough  all 
ihese  are  worthy  ((tnotice)  as  on  account  of  three  parti- 
cukr  statues,  two  of  which  display  the  patient  skill,  the 
third,  the  genius  of  the  sculptor.  The  first  is  a  repre- 
sentation «F  Modesty  (Pudor)  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  veil ;  but  so  delicate,  so  apparently  trans- 
prent  is  the  veil,  that  through  its  texture  the  spectator 
fancies  he  can  trace  not  only  the  general  outlines  of  the 
figure,  but  the  very  features  and  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance. It  has  been  asserted,  that  iJie  ancients  never 
veiled  the  whole  countenance  of  their  statues,  and  that 
the  art  of  making  the  form  appear  as  it  were  llirough 
the  foldings,  is  a  modem  unprovement.  However^ 
there  are  antique  statues  even  to  the  north  of  the  Alps, 
in  which  the  same  effect  is  visible,  and  every  traveller 
who  has  visited  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  will  immediately 
recollect  some  female  figures  (Vestals,  I  thiok)  where 
the  knee,  the  arm,  the  breast,  appear  as  if  visible  through 
the  beautiftil  Papery  thrown  over  them.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  art  of  juxHlucing 
this  illusion,  the  modems  equal  die  ancients;  and  of 
their  skill  in  this  respect,  no  better  instances  can  be  pro- 
duced than  the  above-mentiond  statue ;  a  most  beauti- 
ful one  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  Rome ;  and  a  third  in  the 

•  meg.  i.  9. 
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chapel  which  I  am  now  describing.  It  represents  oor 
Saviour  extended  in  the  sepulchre ;  it  is  covered  like 
the  preceding  with  a  veil,  and  like  it  exhibits  the  form 
which  it  infolds,  with  all  its  features  majestic  and  almost 
divine  even  in  death.  This  is,  indeed,  an  exquisite 
piece  of  workmanship  ;  it  displays  not  only  as  much  art 
and  patience  as  that  of  Modesty,  but  the  very  soul,  the 
genius,  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  sculptor,  h.  is 
generally  attributed  to  Corra£m,  as  is  the  latter,  and 
suffices  alone  to  establish  his  reputation,  and  rank  him 
amcMig  the  first  of  artists.  But  the  NeapoUtans,  who  are 
a  little  jealous  of  the  merit  of  strangers,  ascribed  it  and 
the  two  others  to  Giuseppe  San  Martino,  their  country- 
man, whom  they  represent  as  the  best,  sculptor  of  the 
times.  The  attention  of  strangers  is  generally  directed 
to  another  statue  w  groupe  in  the  same  chap^  repre- 
senting a  man  entangled  in  a  net,  and  endeavoring,  with 
the  aid  of  a  genius,  to  disengage  himself.  It  b  called 
//  Disinganato,  and  is  supposed  to  represent,  under  this 
allegorical  symbol,  the  conver^on  of  one  of  the  princes 
of  uie  family  to  which  the  clu^iel  belongs.  The  alle- 
gory is  forced  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  work  shews 
only  the  patience  and  nicety,  with  whidi  the  scnlptcH' 
managed  the  chissel. 

To  this  catalogue,  one  church  more  must  be  added, 
though  it  is  inferior  to  most  in  Naples,  in  size,  materials, 
and  deccffations.  But  it  has  a  mcve  powerful  claim  to 
our  attention  than  eitHer  marble  or  ardiitecture  can  give 
it ;  it  has  the  genius  of  Sanaazarius  to  recommed  it,  and 
its  name  is  interwoven  with  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  poems*  which  have  appeared  in  the  Latin  lan- 
*  The  poem  opens  with  tlie  {allowing  magnUice&t  proemnn: 

Vii^Dei  partus,  magnoque  aeqaaeva  pareati 

Pro^niea,  anpenis  caeli  quae  mima  per  auras, 

Antiquam  generis  labcm  norttdibus  aegrig 

Abluit,  obstnictique  vlam  patefecit  oljrapi, 

Sitraihi,  Caelicoiae,  primus  labor:  hoc  mihi {a-imtua 

Surgat  opus :  tob  auditas  ^  origine  causal 

Et  tanti  seriem,  si  fas,  «Tolvite  &cti. 
Id  the  following  verses,  the  Poet  describes  the  wtaatioD  ant 
the  object  of  the  Cnurch  which  he  had  erected :  thejr  are  iniertcd 
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^^e,  since  the  revival  of  letters.  The  church  is  call- 
ed, from  the  poem,  Del  Parto  :  it  was  erected,  with 
die  little  convent  annexed  to  it,  on  the  site  of  his  fa- 
vorite FiUa,  Mergyilina,  and  ^s  endowed  by  the  poet. 
It  took  its  name  from  the  quarter  in  which  it  stood, 
which  is  still  called  Mergyilina,  occupying  the  brow  and 
ude  of  a  hill  that  slopes  gently  to  the  my.  Its  situ- 
ation is  delicious,  and  the  view  h'om  it  as  extensive,  as 
varied,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  eye  of  a  poet,  mjine  pkren- 
zy  rolBng,  can  contemplate.  Its  value  was  moreover 
enhanced  by  the  dignity  of  the  donw ;  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poet,  without  doubt,  the  smiles  of  die  royal  pa- 
tron added  new  lustre  to  the  native  beauties  of  the  scene- 
ry. He  accordingly  frequently  alludes  to  his  beloved  re- 
treat of  Mergylum  in  hb  difierent  poems,  and  devotes 
one  entire  ode  to  its  charms.*  This  villa  was  destroyed 

Rot  im\y  on  account  of  their  cotmexioB  with  the  subject  and  their 
ricliipaetical  colonrinj^,  bat  because  with  4be  preceding  puaace  they 
aBbrd  a  very  fair  Bpeciiuea  of  the  stjle  and  the  manner  of  toe  au- 
^or. 

Tuque  adeo  spes  fida  hominum,  spea  fida  Deonim, 
Alma  parens,  cjuam  mille  acies,  ^uaequeaetheris  aiti 
Militia  est,  tutidem  cumis,  tot  signa  tubaeque, 
Tot  litui  comitantor,  ovantique  agmina  gyro 
Adglomerant :  niveiB  tibi  si  solennia  templis 
Serta  damus :  si  mansuras  tibi  ponimns  aras 
£xciso  in  scopule,  flnctiis  node  aorea  canos 
Despicieni,  celsa  se  calmine  Merinlline 
Adtollit,  nautisque  procul  venienmius  offerti 
8i  laudes  de  more  tuas,  si  sacra,  diemque, 
Ac  cmtus  late  insignes,  ritusqoe  dicamus, 
Annua  felicis  cotimus  dnm  gaudia  partus  : 
Tu  T&tem  ignaruisque  viae,  iasuetumque  labori, 
Dira,  monet  &  paTidisjam  laeta  adlohere  coeptiL 

*  Rupis  0  sacrx,  pelagiqne  custos 
Villa  Bjrnpharum  donus,  et  propinqux 
Doridos,  regum  decus  una  quondam 
Uelix 
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by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  m^o  commanded  die  «mrisaii 
during  the  celebrated  aege  of  Napks  by  the  Frendi. 
Whedier  thb  act  of  destruction  "was  nectary  or  not, 
it  is  impossible  for  ]is  to  determine ;  but  it  is  not  pres- 
ide that  it  was,  or  ,could  be  intended  as  a  personal  in- 
juiy.  However  the  indignant  poet  resented  it  as  such, 
and  conceived  an  imrelenting  hatred  towards  that  gene- 
ral. On  the  ruins  of  the  villa,  the  church  of  which  we 
now  ^>eak  was  erected,  and  dedicfded  Vtrgim  paritntit 
ex  De  Partu.  It  is  neither  large,  nor  renmrkabk  for  its 
architecture  or  ornaments.  The  sole  object  of  curiosi- 
^  in  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  adorned  with  statues 
aiid  basso  relievos,  representing  the  subject  of  his  po- 
ems ;  the  materials  are  rich,  and  the  execution  good  ; 
but  figures  re[a%senting  pagan  divinities,  s^m^,  and 
nympl^  are  ornaments  ill  adapted  to  the  tomb  of  a  chci&- 
tian  poet,  and  strangely  misplaced  in  a  christian  church. 
It  is  impos^le,  howevo',  not  to  smile  at .  the  awkward 
attempt  of  the  good  fethers  to  remedy  this  incongruiQr, 
by  inscribing  the  name  of  David  under  the  statue  rf 
ApoUo,  and  that  of  Judith  under  Minerva.  The  ^taph 
was  composed  by  Bembo. 

Da  Bscro  cineri  flores.     Hie  ille  Maroni 
Siocerns  mmk  proximue  ut  tumulo. 

In  one  of  the  little  chapels  there  is  a  picture  <£  St 
AUchael  trampling  on  Satan.  It  is  observMiie,  that  the 
latter  is  represented  wth  the  face  of  a  beautiful  female, 
and  the  reason  given  is  whimsical  enough.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  devil  is  the  picture  of  a  very  beautiful 
lady,  who  unfcMlunately  feU  m  love  with  Diomedes  Ca- 
raffa.  Bishop  of  jiriano,  who,  to  shew  his  abhorrence 
of  her  sacrile^ous  passion,  when  fitting  up  this  chapel 
f<x  his  mausoleum,  ordered  the  pjunter  to  degrade  her 
into  the  infernal  spirit,  and  place  her  prostrate  under 
the  spear  of  the  archangel.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the 
ladies,  I  must  add,  that  this  ungallant  prelate  has  not 
been  canonized.  A  Last  Supper  in  another  chapel  is 
supposed  to  be  a  master-piece,  though  the  name  of  the 
pamter  is  not  known. 
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I  must  observe,  in  cloang  these  few  cursory  obser- 
vations on  the  churches  of  Naples,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  bad  taste  which  prevails  very  generally  in  the  ar- 
chitecture  and  the  decorations  of  these  edifices,  the  tra- 
veller will  fii)d  in  most  of  them  something  that  merits 
observatifni.  In  paintings  in  particular  the  Neapditan 
churches  are  very  rich,  and  there  are  few  among  them 
that  cannot  boast  of  one  or  more  exquisate  ^>ecimens  of 
this  art. 

But  if  the  churches  do  no  credit  to  the  taste  of  the 
Neapolitans,  the  hospitds  reflect  much  honour  on  their 
charity.  These  establishments  are  very  numerous,  and 
adapted  to  every  species  of  distress  to  which  man  is 
subject  in  mind  or  body.  Many  of  them  are  richly  en- 
dowed, and  all  clean,  well  attended  and  well  regulated. 
One  circumstance  almost  peculiar  to  Italian  Iwspitals, 
and  charitable  foundations,  contributes  essentially  to 
their  splendor  and  prosperi^ ;  it  is,  that  they  are  not 
otdy  attended  by  persons  who  devote  tliemselvs  entirely 
and  without  any  interested  views  to  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering humanity ;  but  that  they  are  governed  and  in- 
spected not  nominally,  but  really,  by  persons  of  the 
first  rank  and  education,  who  manage  the  interests  of 
the  establishments  with  a  prudence  and  assiduity  which 
ihay  seldom  perhaps  display  in  tlieir  own  domestic  eco- 
nomy. Be^des,  to  almost  every  hospital  is  attached 
one  and  sometimes  moae  confraternities,  ch*  pious  asso- 
siations,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  some  par- 
ticular species  of  distress,  or  of  averting  or  remedying 
some  evil.  These  confraternities  thou^  founded  upon 
the  basis  of  equality,  and  of  course  open  to  all  ranks, 
generally  contain  a  very  considerable  pn^xirtion  of  no- 
ble persons,  who  make  it  a  point  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
the  association  with  an  exactness  as  honorable  to  them- 
selves, as  it  is  exemplary  and  beneficial  to  the  puMic. 
These  persons  visit  the  respective  hospitals  almost  daily, 
mquire  into  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  every 
patient,  and  oftentimes  attend  on  them  personally,  and 
render  them  the  most  humble  services.  They  perform 
these  duties  in  <U^ise,  and  generally  in  the  dress  or 
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tiniform  worn  by  the  confraternity,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  diverting  public  attention  from  the  individuals, 
and  fixing  it  on  the  object  only  of  the  association.  In* 
stead  of  description,  which  would  be  here  misplaced, 
I  shall  insert  a  few  observations. 

Of  charitable  foundations  in  Naples,  the  number  a 
above  sixty.  Of  these  seven  are  hospitals  properly  so 
called  :  thirty  at  least  are  conservatories  or  receptacle  for 
helpless  orphans,  foundlings,  8cc. :  five  are  banks  Icn*  the 
relief  of  such  industrious  poor  as  arc  distressed  by  the 
occasional  want  of  small  sums  of  money :  the  others  arc 
either  schools  or  confraternities.  The  incomes  of  most 
of  these  establishments,  particularly  of  the  hospitals,  are 
in  general  ven'  considerable,  but  seldom  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditure, "the  annual  deficiency,  how  great  socvct  it 
may  be,  is  abundantly  supplied  by  donations,  most  erf" 
which  come  from  unknown  benefactors. 

The  two  principal  hospitals  are  that  called  Deg&  Li- 
cwabili,  which  notwithstanding  its  title  is  open  to  sick 
persons  of  all  descriptions,  and  constantly  relieves  more 
than  eighteen  hundred ;  and  that  Delta  Sma.  jimum- 
ziata,  which  is  immensely  rich,  and  destined  to  receive 
foundlings,  penitent  females,  &cc.  and  said  sometimes  to 
Itarbor  two  thousand.  To  each  belong  in  the  first  place 
a  villa,  and  in  the  second  a  cemetery.  The  villa  <rf 
ihe  first  is  situated  at  Torre  del  Greco,  and  is  destined 
for  the  benefit  of  convalescents, ond  such  as  labor  un- 
der distempers  that  require  free  air  and  exercise.  A 
similar  rural  retreat  ought  to  belong  to  every  great  hos- 
pital established  in  large  cities,  where  half  the  dislem- 
\ttrt,  !o  which  the  jraorer  classes  are  liable,  arise  from 
constant  confinement,  and  the  want  of  pure  air.  The 
cemetery  is  in  a  different  way,  of  at  feast  equal  ad^n- 
tage  to  public  liealth.  It  was  apprehended,  anA  not 
without  reason,  that  so  many  bodies  as  must  be  carried 
out  from  an  hospital,  especially  in  unhealthy  seascms, 
miglit  if  deposited  in  any  church  or  church-yard,  with- 
in the  city,  infect  the  air  and  produce  or  propagate  con- 
tagious diseases.  To  prevent  such  evils,  the  sum  of 
forty-eight  thonsand  five  hundred  ducats,  raised  by  vo. 
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luntaiy  contribution,  was  lakl  out  in  purchasing  and  fit- 
ting up  for  the  purpose  a  field  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  walls  of  the  city  on  a  rising  ground.  A  little  neat 
church  13  annexed  to  it,  with  apartments  for  the  ofHciat- 
ing  clergy,  and  the  persons  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  cemetery,  and  the  road  that  winds  up  the  hill  to  it  is 
lilted  with  cypresses.  The  burial  ground  is  divided  in- 
to three  hundred  and  sixty  six  large  and  deep  vaults, 
one  of  which  is  opened  every  day  in  the  year,  and  the 
bodies  to  be  interred  deposited  in  order.  These  vaults 
are  covered  with  Sags  of  lava  that  fit  exactly,  and  com- 
pletely close  every  aperture.  The  bodies  are  carried 
out  at  night  time,  by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  even  the  slightest 
chance  of  infection.  All  is  done  gratis  and  the  expen- 
ses requisite  supplied  by  public  charity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  method  of  burying  thp 
dead  has  not  been  adopted  in  every  hospital  and  parish 
in  Naples,  and  indeed  in  every  town  and  city  not  in  Italy 
only  but  all  over  flurope.  tt  is  realty  lamentable  that 
a  practice  so  disgusting,  not  to  say  so  pernicious,  as  that 
of  heaping  up  putrid  carcases  in  churches,  where  the 
air  is  necessarily  confined,  and  in  church-yards  in  cities, 
where  it  cannot  have  a  very  free  circulauon,  should  be 
so  long  and  so  obstinately  retained.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  one  smgle  argument  drawn  either  from 
the  principles  of  religion  or  from  the  dictates  of  reason 
in  its  &vor ;  while  its  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  are 
visible  and  almost  tangible. 

.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  honor  of  being 
deposited  in  the  church  was  reserved  to  martyrs;  and 
the  Emperor  Constantino  only  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  lie  in  the  porch  of  the  Basihca  of  the  Apostles,  which 
he  himself  had  erected  in  Constantinople.  Hence  the 
eloquent  Chrysostom  when  speaking  of  the  triumph 
of  Christianity,  exultingly  observes,  that  the  Caesars 
subdued  by  the  humble  fishermen  whom  they  had  per- 
scouted,  now  speared  as  suppliants  before  them,  and 
gb-ied  in  occupying  the  place  of  porters  at  the  doors  of 
their  sepulchres.    Bishops  and  priests  distinguished  by 
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their  kaming,  zeal  and  sanctity,  were  gradually-  pernut 
ted  to  share  the  hwiors  of  martyrs,  and  to  repose  wiA 
them  in  the  sanctuary  itself,  A  pious  wish  in  some  tn 
be  deposited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  holy  per- 
sons, and  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the  altars ;  andjn 
others  an  absurd  love  of  distinction  even  beyond  the 
grave  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  I  fear,  the  avarice  of 
Uie  clergy,  who  by  making  such  a  distinction  expai> 
sive,  rendered  it  enviable ;  by  degrees  broke  through 
all  the  whole^nie  restrictions  of  antiquity,  and  at  length 
converted  the  noblest  of  public  edifices,  the  Basilica, 
the  temples  of  the  Eternal,  the  seats  of  holiness  and  pu- 
rity, into  so  many  dormitories  of  the  dead,  recc^rtacles 
of  putridity,  and  vast  infected  chamet  houses. 

Notwithstanding  the  decrees  of  synods  and  die  re- 
presentations of  the  fitculty ;  notwithstanding  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  the  interests  of  health,  this  abuse 
went  on  increasii^  and  continued  for  ages  in  force  and 
fashion.  The  first  attempt  I  believe  to  check  or  rather 
to  remove  it  entirely,  was  made  by  the  Empoor  Jose[^ 
who  prohibited  by  edkt  the  interment  of  bodies  not' in 
churches  only,  but  even  in  towns  ^and  their  suburbs. 
This  edict  stUl  prevails  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  if  I 
mistake  not  in  the  Austrian  territories  in  general,  though 
certain  clauses  gave  considerable  offeoce,  and  suspend- 
ed for  some  time  its  full  effect.  The  Emperor  who  m 
in  his  zeal  for  reformation,  often  forgot  that  opioiaD 
will  not  always  bend  even  to  power,  conceived  it  seems 
that  the  sooner  the  carcase  is  reduced  to  du^  the  better ; 
he  therefore  proscribed  the  use  of  coflins,  as  calculated 
to  prolong  the  state  of  putre&clion,  andordered  lime -to 
be  strewed  over  the  corps  to  accelerate  its  dissolutks. 
This  regulation  excited  universal  disgust,  not  only  be- 
cause unusual  and  contrary  to  the  natural  feelings,  or 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  to  the  universal  practice 
of  mankind;  but  because  very  opposite  to  that  tender- 
ness and  repect  even  for  the  ruins  <^  the  human  form, 
which  if  not  enforced  by  the  precepts,  has  at  all  times 
been  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Christianity.  Not  per- 
haps widiQut  reason.  ~  That  divine  religion  is  ever  in- 
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tent  on  the  grand  object  of  raising,  aggrandiung  and 
Jierfecting  our  nature;  while  it  teaches  us  to  consider 
ourselves  as  destined  to  act  in  a  much  higher  and  more 
glorious  sphere  than  our  present  state^  it  naturally 
prompts  us  to  look  with  some  degree  of  veneration  even 
on  our  bodies*,  which  though  doomed  to  death  and  . 
putrefaction,  shdl  yet  one  day  shake  off  the  dust  of  the 
tomb,  and  though  corruptible  put  on  mcorruptum,  and 
though  mortal  put  on  immortality.  The  offensive  clause 
ii-as  theref<»e  sup^nessed,  and  the  useful  and  laudable 
provi^ons  of  the  decree  carried  very  generally  into  ex- 
ecution. 

Some  regulation  of  the  same  kind  was  I  think  made 
in  France,  but  it  was  not  so  comprehensive.  To  buiy 
in  churches  was  prohibited,  but  vaults  were  allowed^ 
provided  they  did  not  open  into  the  church,  or  into  any 
covered  court (u* building.  This  wasapartial  remedy 
to  the  evil,  but  still  better  than  none;  and  it  cannot  but 
appear  surprising  that  the  example  of  two  such  prqtoiv . 
doant  powers  as  France  and  Austria  ^Ould  not  have 
been  more  generally  imitated.  It  still  is  more  astonish- 
ing that  in  a  country  governed  by  public  reason  and 
guided  by  public  interest  as  England  b  (excepting  in  a 
few  instances  when  the  influence  of  the  court  ot  the 
spirit  of  party  may  accidendy  bias  the  legislature)  no  at- 
tempts mve  been  made  to  put  an  end  to  a  practice  so 
absurd  and  prejudicial ;  especially  as  this  practice  is 
more  evidently  dangerous  in  potestant  than  ui  cathcdic 
countries  ;  as  in  the  fwmer,  churches  in  general  are  on< 
ly  opened  for  a  few  hours  on  one  day  in  the  week ;  while 
in  the  latter  they  are  never  shut,  and  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  fumigated  \^  incense  and  sfninkled 
with  holy  waterf. 

■  Honoro  Id  cincribns  Benuoa  tetertutitia,  mjw  8t  Jiit^MC. 

t  As  holy  water  b*«  tlwijs*  wmiiderable  quantity  of  aalt  rail- 
ed with  it,  its  effect  when  sprinkled  about  a  chvrch  or  room  muC 
be  satatoimii. 
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It  cajioot  but  appear  strange  that  a  people  so  dufl  and 
imenl^htened  as  the  Turks,  should  in  this  respeca 
show  more  sense  and  even  more  taste  th»i  Raticms  in 
cveiy  other .  respect  their  superiors.  Their  cemeteries 
are  in  general  out  of  the  precincts  of  their  eities,  most 
commwily  on  a  rising  ground,  and  always  planted  with 
ceders,  eyi»es&es,  and  odoriferous  shrubs,  whose  deep 
verdure  and  grjcefiii  fenns  bendmg  to  emy  breezy 
give  a  mehncholy  beauty  to  the  place,  and  iisfwe  se»- 
timcnts  very  congenial  to  hs  destinatiw.  I  have  seen 
some  christian  cemeteries  (as  at  Brussels  for  instance) 
^tuate  and  laid  out  in  the  same  advantageous  and  pictu- 
resque manna',  with  seme  addhionsri  pecautions  in  the 
division,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possHiility  oC  be^H^ 
bodies  on  each  other,  or  of  crowding  them  indeca^y 
tc^ctbo*.  But  even  this  arrangement  is  mien  to  im- 
in'ovements ;  and  it  is  to  be  hc^ed  that  such  improve- 
inents  will  ere  long  be  made  by  the  wedom  of  a  British 
legislature. 

'  Oae  remark  more  upon  the  Ne^oliten  bosptelft  and 
I- drop  the  subject.  When  a  patient  has  recovered  ton 
heahh  fuid  strength,  and  is  about  to  retam  to  )ms  usual 
occupations,  he  receives  h:t)m  the  estaUi^oaeitt  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time 
and  labor  unavoidable  durmg  )hs  i)lne%  ;  a  most  be- 
nevolent custom  and  highly  wrathy  of  imitatioa.  A 
l«ng  iUoess  or  dangerous  accident  de|Htves  a  poor  la- 
borer or  artisan  so  long  of  his  or^katay  wages,  and 
throws  hkn  so  isa:  back  in  his  little  economy,  that  he 
cannot  without  great  difficulty  recover  himself  and  n* 
gain  a  state  (^  comfort.  From  this  inconvenience  the 
stnall  sum  granted  by  the  charity  of  &e  bo^at^  re- 
lieves him,  and  restores  him  to  his  trade  in  health, 
strength  and  spirits. 

The  Conservatorii  are  schools  open  for  poor  diil- 
dren  of  both  sexes,  where  they  are  educated,  fied,  and 
taught  some  handlcrafit  or  oth^.  Some  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  working  houses  and  employ  a  modigioua 
number  of  indigent  persons  of  both  sexes  m  separate 
buildings,  while  othexs  are  devoted  emirely  to  chudren 
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educated  ^xiticipalljr  for  muuc  These  latter  institu- 
tioDS  have  [«t)duced  some  <te-  ratbo'  most  of  the  gre^t 
performers  and  masterG  of  the  art,  who  have  figured 
m  the  churches  or  cm  the  st^es  of  the  diiferent  ca}^- 
tals  of  Euroijefw  the  last  humfred  years.  Paesi^,  Caf- 
Jarelli  and  PergoUae  were  formed  in  these  seminaries. 
And  indeed  Naples  is  to  Italy,  what  Italy  is  to  the  world 
at  bu^,  the  great  schod  of  music,  where  that  fascinat- 
ing art  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  ardor ;  an  ardor 
oft-times  carried  to  an  extreme  and  productive  of  con- 
■equences  highly  mischievous  and  degrading  to  huma- 
nity. It  is  true  that  the  castration  of  Uiys  is  rigprously 
prohibited  by  the  lafra  both  of  the  church  and  state ; 
Dut  as  long  as  the  fashionable  classes  in  London  and 
Paris  think  proper  to  encourage  and  reward  by  enur- 
mou9  wages  such  performers ;  so  lo^  venal  parents  in 
Naides  wiU  find  means  to  evade  the  laws,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  sacrifice  their  unfortunate  childFen  to  the 
hopes,  <x  rather  the  certainty  of  fiKAt.  But  this  prac- 
tice is  on  the  decline  even  here ;  and  in  justice  ta  the 
Neapcditans  I  must  observe,  that,  if  we  may  believe 
them,  the  operatioii  alluded  to,  is  not  permitted,  nor 
indeed  ever  fUBCtised  in  their  schoc4s ;  but  suchunhat^T 
dukfaen  when  sent  from  other  places  are  not  eiscluded. 

Of  the  Dumbtrleas  confraternities  I  ^lali  only  »eci> 
Sf  such  as  have  some  unusual  and  very  ^gukr  object : 
sich  as  that  whose  motto  is  Sacetarefe  Afueris,  the 
members  of  which  make  k  their  duty  to  visit  ctmdenut* 
ed  criminals,  to  prepare  them  Sat  death,  to  accompany 
them  to  eseeutton,  and  to  ^ve  them  a  decent  buriat 
They  caxry  their  charitable  attentioes  still  £uttier,  and 
provide  for  the  widom  aod  e^dren  of  these  Qnhu^ 
wretches.  Tlus  society  was  originally  composed  of 
some  of  the  first  nobil%  of  the  city ;  but  the  ^rant 
Philip,  iofluoiced  it  seems  by  motives  of  political  sus- 
picioa,  iorbiA  the  oobies  to  enter  into  sucb  associadona^ 
and  in  particoka-,  confiod  the  one  we  are  spedw^  of  to 
the  ck^. 

The  congregation  De  S.  Jvone  eoomsta  9i  brnTcrs^ 
who  undertake  to  plead  the  causes  of  the  pocR-  .gntti^ 
and  to  f unuah  all  UK  cxpenBca  oecessar}' to  cany  their 
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euits  throu^  the  courts  with  efiect  To  be  endtkd 
to  the  assistance  and  support  a[  Ais  associatioD,  no  re- 
commendation <x  intrwluction  b  required ;  the  persoo 
amJf  ing  has  only  to  disclose  his  pawxty,  and  to  pve  a 
fuU  and  {sir  statement  of  his  case. 

CongregaxioiK  delk  Croce,  is  composed  princ^iaDjr 
<rf  nobility,  and-  its  object  is  to  relieve  Ae  poor,  and 
imprisoned ;  and  particularly  to  bury  the  bodies  of 
such  distressed  snd  forsaken  persons  when  dead. 

The  congregation  DeBa  Sta.  Trmita  dei  PelUgrim 
is  destined,  as  its  name  imports,  more  particularly  hx 
the  relief  of  strangers,  and  is  composed  of  persons  of 
aU  classes  who  meet  iu  its  assemblies  and  fulfil  ils  duties 
without  distinction.  It  is  governed  by  five  persons, 
one  (rf  whom  presides  and  is  generally  a  jHclate  or  high 
officer  of  state ;  the  others  are  a  nobleman,  a  citixco, 
a  lawyer,  and  an  artisan.  AU  the  members  attend  the 
hospital  in  rotation,  each  iora.  week,  during  wUch^q^ 
receive  strangers,  wash  their  feet,  attend  them  at  table, 
and  serve  them  with  the  humility  and  nith  more  tiuoi 
the  assiduity  of  motials. 

The  congregation  of  NoWes  for  the  relief  of  the 
bashful  poor  :  the  object  of  this  associaticHi  is  to  disco- 
ver and  to  relieve  such  industrious  persons  as  are  reduc- 
ed to  poverty  by  misfcHtune  and  have  too  much  s[»rit, 
Or  too  mud)  modesty,  to  soUoit  public  asdstance.  The 
members  of  this  association,  it  is  s^,  dischaige  its  be< 
novoleiU  duties  with  a  zeal,  a  sagaciQr,  and  what  is  atiH 
tactK  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object, 
with  a  delicacy  and  kindness  truly  admirabk. 

All  these  coofiratemities  have  hdls,  churches,  and 
hospitals,  more  or  less  grand  and  estenuve  as  their  ob> 
ject  may  require,  ex  their  means  allow.  I  need  not  en- 
lai^  further  upon  this  subject,  as  the  institutions  al- 
ready mentioned  are  sufficient  to  g^ve  tite  reader  an 
idea  of  these  confi^temitiea,  and  to  shew  at  the  same 
time  the  extent  and  the  activity  €S  Neapolitan  benevo- 
lence. Much  has  been  said  and,  though  exag^era- 
ti(Hi3  ive  not  uncommon  on  this  subject,  much  more 
nay  be  said  against  the  vtduptuousness  and  debauch- 
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cry  (rf  the  inhabitants  of  this  ci^ ;  yet  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  confessed,  that  m  liie  first  and  most 
useful  of  virtues,  the  grand  characteristic  quality  of  the 
Christian,  in  Charity,  she  surpluses  many  and  yields 
to  no  city  in  the  world.*  ■ 

Of  the  royal  palaces,  and  of  those  of  the  nobility, 
the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the  churches ;  that  the  style 
of  architecture  is  not  pure,  nor  of  course  majesdc ;  that 
they  are  in  general  too  mach  encumbered  M^ith  orna- 
ments, though  in  several  the  apartments  are  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  (M-namented  with  many  fine  puntings.  In 
the  ^rden  of  one,  the  PtUaxzo  Berrio,  is  a  groupe  re- 
presenting Venus  and  Adonis  by  Canaoa,  of  excjuisite 
woritmarahip  and  beauty.  The  collection  of  pictures 
formerly  at  me  Capo  di  Monte  had  been  removed  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  wid  not  replaced.  The  edi- 
fice is  a  royal  palaCe  of  ^reat  extent,  and  in  a  delight- 
ful situation,  commanduig  a  fine  view  of  the  town, 
and  of  the  bay  with  all  its  islands  and  surrounding  sce- 
nery. It  ^as  never  finished,  and  is  not  inhabited.  Its 
apartments  were  employed  as  picture  galleries,  and  the 
collection  is  numerous  and  rich  in  master-pieces.  But 
as  the  access  to  this  palace  is  inconvenient  on  account 
cS  its  elevation,  it  is  m  the  intention  of  government  to 
transport  the  whole  to  the  Studii  or  University,  a  very 
spacious  edifice,  where  is  already  a  noble  collection  of 
^tues.  Amcmg  these  the  celebrated  Hercules  by 
(Mycon  is  the  most  remarkable.  All  these  statues  and 
monuments  once  adorned  the  Famesian  palace  in 
Rome,  and  were  transported  thence  by  the  king  of  Na- 

•  Even  intbeverj  reapectin  which  Naples  iasappoied  to  be 
iDost  deficient,  [  mean  in  regard  to  chasti^,  there  are  irutanceB 
of  attention  to  morality  nut  to  be  eqalleil  in  any  transalpine  capi- 
tal. For  instance,  there  are  more  retreats  open  to  repentant  fe- 
males, and  more  means  employed  to  secure  the  innocence  of 
l^rls  exposed  to  tiie  dangers  of  seductioR  b^  their  age,  their  po- 
verty, or  by  the  loss,  the  n^Iect,  or  the  vickedness  of  their  pa- 
rents, than  are  to  be  found  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna  and  Peters- 
burgh  united.  Of  this  latter  description  there  are  four  hundred 
educated  in  one  eonaeroatarioy  and  not  only  educated,  but  wlien 
fit  for  Kurisge,  pgrttvoed  tnt  according  to  (heir  talents. 
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pics,  who  succeeded  to  the  rich  ii^eritance  of  the  Far- 
'  ncsian  family.  The  library  of  the  Stadii  contains  nnuc 
than  fifty  thousand  volumes  and  some  vduable  manu- 
scripts. Neither  this  library  nor  the  coIlecd<»i  of  statues 
sumred  much  from  the  rapacrty  of  the  French  durii^ 
iheir  late  invaMon.  This  estabU^ment  is  planned  on 
a  vast  scale,  and  intended  to  contain  all  the  royal  mu- 
seums and  libraries,  and  to  comprise  the  instnimenta 
and  apparatus  of  all  the  aru  and  sciences. 

Naples  is  very  weW  supplied  with  the  means  of  io- 
struction  as  far  as  depends  upon  public  estaUishmeotB. 
It  has  fonr  public  libraries,  the  University  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  six  colleges,  besides  schools  and 
conservatwii  beyond  number.  The  advantages  msa^ 
from  so  many  literary  establishments  are  accordingly 
very  perceptible,  and  the  number  of  learned  men  pro. 
duced  by  Naples  is  equal  perhaps  to  that  of  any  diy  of 
the  same  population.  Some  Neapolitan  aothcHS  carry 
their  preten«ons  so  far  as  to  place  the  number  and 
merit  of  their  writers  upon  a  kvel  with  those  of  Paris, 
and  from  the  list  of  publications  which  they  produce,  an 
impartial  man  would  And  it  difficult  to  d^de  gainst 
them.  Their  Parisian  rivals  object,  that  even  the  names 
of  theb  authors,  not  to  say  their  works,  have  scarce^ 
passed  the  Alps,  and  are  not  known  even  in  Itaiy,  be< 
yond  the  narrow  circle  of  academicians,  while  the  names 
of  Foltatr,  Marmontel,  &c.  are  celebnrted  in  every  cajH- 
tal  of  Europe,  and  their  works  perused  in  every  circle. 
To  this  observation  the  N(;3politans  reply,  tliat  the  su- 
lienor  fame  of  French  authors  is  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  French  language,  and  that  that  prevsdence 
is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribed  to  either  its  intrinsic  merit, 
or  to  d>e  supoior  excellence  of  its  literature,  but  to  the 
preponderance  of  French  power.  Thus,  say  they, 
the  French  dress  has  been  generally  adopted  at  courts, 
and  was  during  a  con^derable  part  of  the  test  centiuy 
the  dres»tJf  Europe ;  but  ncrf>ody  surely  can  be  so  absnril 
as  to  pretend  tkit  it  owed  its  universality  cither  to  its 
gracefulness  or  its  convenience,  Tlie  Liberature  tliere- 
fore  like  the  fashions  of  FnuKC,  was  recomnended 
first  by  power  and  afterwards  by  custom ;  aod  when  we 
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add  to  its  intrinac  merks,  a  great  deal  of  intrigue  of 
trick  and  of  noise,  we  shall  discover  the  real  causes  of 
its  ill-acquired  superiority. 

In  tnith,  Frenchmen  of  every  description  are  never 
wanting  in  the  praises  of  every  thing  French,  and  what- 
ever their  differences  in  other  respects  may  be,  all'  a- 
gree  m  assertii^  their  natioiial  pretensions  to  universal 
superiwTty.  Trie  Italians  are  more  modest,  because 
they  have  more  solidity  ;  thoy  write  to  please  their  own 
taste  and  that  c^  those  who  choose  to  read  them  :  they 
employ  no  journals  to  puff  off  their  compoMtions,  send 
no  emissaries  to  s[M¥ad  thetr  fame  over  distwt  countries, 
and  pay  no  agents  in  foreign  courts.  They  leave  their 
language  and  their  works  to  their  own  native  merit,  and 
rest  their  claim  to  gtery  on  the  undisputed  excettence  of- 
theff  iwedeceasors.  As  for  the  present  reputation  of 
French  literature,  our  Neapolitans  consider  it  as  the 
fashion  (^  the  day,  the  delirium  of  the  times,  and  doubt 
not  that  it  will  ere  long  subside  in  contempt  and  indif- 
ference. Such  indeed  has  been  the  fate  of  that  absurd 
foadness  for  French  dress  which  disgraced  our  ances- 
tctfs;  and  as  we  DOW  smile  at  their  want  of  taste  in  giving 
the  |»eferenee  to  garments  so  stifi^  graceless  and  unna- 
tural :  so  our  descendants  may  pc^sibly  contemplate 
nith  equal  ridicule  and  surpise,  the  preposterous  par- 
tiality  whicb  the  present  age  has  iJien'n  to  the  frippery 
and  tlic  tkisel  of  French  literature. 

In  justice  to  the  Neapolitans  it  mnst  be  admitted, 
that  the  progress  r^  French  literature  has  been  conside- 
rably advanced  by  the  spirit  and  intrigues  of  the  philo- 
sophic party.  The  French  language  vras  the  medium 
hy  which  they  were  to  dissemintie  thck  opinions ;  no 
expeny  tfierefore  was  spared,  no  exertion  was  wanting 
to  extend  its  use  and  influence.  Teachers  were  hired 
and  sent  to  the  most  distant  towns,  to  disseminate  its 
principfes,  and  to  fiiciiitate  its  acquiabon.  Attempts 
were  made  to  undermine,  at  least  secretly  to  lessm  the 
respect  paid  to  the  ancient  languages,  ifflrticularly  La- 
tin; and  the  Gallic  idiom,  with  its  lumber  of  auxilia- 
ries, its  nasal  diaaonaiuie,  and  tnmcated  syllables  was 
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compared,  nay  almost  preferred  to  the  Ean^plic^^,  har- 
tnony  and  fullness  of  wat  divine  dialect.  But  indepien- 
dent  of  language,  the  Neapolitans  certainly  have  the 
advantage  in  point  of  science  and  of  ancient  literature, 
^rticularly  <^eek,  a  language  much  neglected  in 
France,  and  indeed  in  most  continental  univer^ties*. 
But  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  clakns  of  our 
Neapolitan  literati  to  precedence  on  this  occaskm,  we 
must  acknowledge,  that  there  exist  in  thb  cajubd  a  vast 
mass  of  information,  a  ^jeat  activity  of  inind  and  a 
wonderful  apdtude,  fostered  by  the  sermity  of  the  cli- 
mate, to  excellence  in  every  tu^nch  of  science  and  com- 
position. 

Few  cities  stand  in  less  need  of  architectoiaf  magni- 
ficence or  internal  attractions  than  Naples ;  had  it  e:ven 
fewer  artificial  recomraendatitMw,  it  would  still  be  a 
most  dearable  residence.  So  beautiful  is  its  neighbor- 
hood I  so  delicious  its  climate!  Before  it,  ^veads  Ae 

*  Hie  writer  ha{qiened  to  be  present  in  &  large  ptrty,  irbCB 
the  couverBatioii  turned  upon  modern  literature,  a  ducassioB 
arose  between  two  persona  about  the  comparative  merit  of  Italian 
and  French  literature.  One,  a  gentlesian  of  very  general  inJbr- 
raation  and  a  trareller,  well  acquainted  with  Ae  Keoeiy  and  an- 
tiquities of  Italy,  espresaed  however  great  contempt  for  ita  lite- 
rature, and  seemed  astoni^ed  that  his  opponent  could  even  think 
of  puttini;  it  in  competition  with  the  master-pieces  with  which  tiie 
French  tankage  aboanded.  This  brought  oa  a  comparisoD  of 
poets,  historians,  essayists,  &c  &c.  in  which  the  Itauans  ninst 
slwaj'B  have  the  advantage,  both  in  numbers  and  exccUmcb— 
Some  months  after  the  two  dispiptants  happened  accidentally  t» 
meet  again,  when  the  same  subjectbeingsli^tlj  hinted,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  champion  for  French  literature  bad  entirely  chuwed 
his  opinion.  The  truth,  it  seems  was,  that  he  had  devoted  ma 
time  and  attention  to  the  French  language,  and  had  imbibed 
amcHig  that  vain  people  a  contempt  for  their  more  learned  and 
more  modest  neighbors.  He  had  never  heard  the  names,  ilbr  even 
suspected  the  existence  of  three-foarths  of  the  Italian  writers, 
and  was  surprised  when  be  turned  his  attention  that  way,  te  find 
a  mine  so  rich  and  inexhanslible.  The  sitution  ai  thianntkman 
is  perhaps  that  of  nutny  readers  well  aMiuaioted  witli  muvii  wri- 
ters, hot  total  strangers  to  the  Italian.  Tet  these  latter  have  been, 
as  Voltaire  very  caodidlv  acknowledges,  their  masters,  and  han 
imparted  to  them  that  s&are  of  taste,  science  and  refinemmt,  a 
which  they  ^ory>  and  vainly  tflect  to  c<|Ml  their  tetchn*. 
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sea  vnA  its  bays,  raismontories  and  islands ;  behind  it, 
rise  mountains  and  rocks  in  every  fantastic  form,  and 
always  clothed  with  verdure ;  on  each  side  swell  hills 
and  hillocks  covered  with  groves,  and  gardens,  and  or. 
chards  blooming  with  fruits  and  flowers.  Every  morn- 
ing, a  gale  springing  from  the  sea,  brings  vigor  and 
coolness  with  it,  and  tempers  the  greatest  heats  of  sum- 
mer with  its  freshness.  Eveiy  evening,  a  breeze  blow- 
lag  hrom  the  hills,  and  sweeping  all  the  perfumes  of  the 
country  before  it,  fills  the  n%htly  atmosphere  with  fra- 
grance. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  to  such  a  country 
and  such  a  climate,  the  appellation  of  Felix  should 
have  been  so  often  given ;  that  its  sweets  should  be 
supposed  to  have  enervated  an  army  of  barbarians ;  that 
the  Romans  covered  its  coasts  with  their  villas ;  and 
that  so  matij^  poets  should  have  made  the  delicious  Par- 
ihenope  their  tneme  and  their  retreat. 

Nunc  moUes  uitii  rituB  atque  hoipita  musls 
Otia,  et  exemptuDi  curis  gnvioribus  ceTum 
ffirenutn  dedit  nna,  suiua  at  memorabiie  nomen 
Partiieiiope BtL  StL  Uh.  xii. 
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CHAP.  XXIU. 


FtrgiPs  'Tomb — Grotto  ofPosiHpo — Lagp  d*Agnano — 
Grotto  del  Cane — jtstroni — Nisida — Foxzuoio —  Ci- 
cero's Academut  and  Cuman  FiOa. 


Under  our  windows  and  bordering  on  the  beach  is 
the  royal  garden,  laid  out  in  parterres,  and  walks  shaded 
by  rows  of  orange  trees.  In  the  middle  stAds  tlie  Tlmi 
Fm-neie,  the  celebrated  Famesian  bull,  a  group  repre- 
senting Amphion,  and  Zethus  binding  Dirce  to  the 
hcmis  of  a  bull.  It  ivas  discovered  in  the  midst  d  a 
heap  of  rubbish  in  one  of  the  halb  of  the  t^ths  otCara- 
calla  at  Rome,  first  deposited  in  the  Famesian  palace, 
and  thence  transported  to  Naples.  The  bull  is  consi- 
dered as  the  finest  sculptured  quadruped  in  existence  ; 
the  other  figures  are  modern.  This  garden  has  not  tht 
luxuriance  oX  shade  that  promises  coolness  during  the 
sultiy  hours  of  the  day ;  but  in  the  evening  it  afibnls  a 
deUt^ous  retreat  to  the  traveller  who,  as  he  reclines  over 
the  waves  that  bathe  the  tmace  vrall,  enjoys  at  once 
their  freshness  and  their  murmurs. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  Qaaia  uid  keeping 
towards  the  beach,  we  came  to  the  quarter  .di^d  Mer- 
^Uina.  To  ascend  the  hill  of  Posilipo  over  whose  ades 
tlus  quarter  spreads,  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  folbw- 
ed  a  street  winding  as  a  staircase  up  the  steep,  and  tcr- 
,minating  at  a  garden  gate.  Having  entered,  we  pur- 
sued a  path  through  a  vineyard,  and  descending  a  little, 
we  came  to  a  small  square  building,  flat-roofed,  placed 
on  a  sort  of  platform  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice  oo  one 
^de,  and  on  the  other  sheltered  by  a  super-incumbent 
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rock.  An  aged  ilex  ^Heading  from  the  sides  of  the 
rock,  and  bending  over  the  edifice  covers  the  roof  with 
its  ever  verdant  foliage.  Numt)erless  ^ubs  sprinj^ 
around,  and  interwoven  with  ivy  clothe  the  walls,  and 
hang  in  festoons  over  the  precipice.  The  edifice  be- 
fore us  was  an  ancient  tomb — the  tomb  of  Virgil !  VV'c 
entered;  a  vaulted  cell  and  two  modern  windows  alone 
present  themselves  to  view:  the  poet's  name  is  the  only 
omanient  of  the  place.  No  sarcophagus,  no  urn,  anH 
even  no  inacription  to  fccd-thc  devotion  of  the  classical 
tnlgrim.  The  epitaph,  which  though  not  genuine  is  yet 
ancient,  was  inscribed  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Pesco- 
iangiano,  then  proprietor  of  the  place,  on  a  marble  slab 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  rock  opposhe  the  entrance  of 
the  tomb,  where  it  still  remains.  Every  body  is  ac- 
quiunted  with  it — 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calibri  rapuere,  tenet  nnnc 
Parthenope,  cecini  pascua,  rura,  ducei. 

An  Italian  autlior,  I  think  Pietro  de  Steffano,  assures 
us  that  he  himself  had  seen  about  the  year  1526,  the 
urn  supposed  to  contain  the  poet's  ashes,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  sepulchre  suppwted  by  nine  little 
marble  pillars,  with  the  inscription  just  quoted  on  the 
frieze.  He  adds  that  Robert  of  Anjou,  apprehensive 
lest  such  a  precious  relic  should  be  carried  off  or  de- 
stroyed  during  the  wars  then  raging  in  the  kingdom, 
took  the  urn  and  the  pillars  from  the  tomb,  and  depo- 
■ited  them  in  the  Castel Nuam.  This  extreme  precau- 
tion had  an  effect  very  different  from  that  intended,  and 
occasioned  the  loss  it  was  meant  to  prevent ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  most  laborious  search  and  the  frequent 
ioquiries  made  by  the  orders  of  Mphonso  of  Arragun, 
they  were  never  more  discovered.* 

*  One  Bvgatio,  an  author  of  ICU,  ioromis  us,  upon  what  aii- 
flioritr  1  know  not,  that  a  stooe  was^nd  in  a  neighboring  villa, 
tnscriDed  trith  these  words: 
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The  story  is  related  in  adi&rentmannerby^&AaB- 
^tw  Ufredia,  Bishop  of  Ariano.  Accixdiag  to  this  au- 
thor, the  urn,  the  pillars,  and  some  Uttle  statues  that 
adorned  the  sepidchre  were  presented  bj  the  Neapoli- 
tan government  to  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  who  pro- 
ceeding homewards  by  sea,  was  taken  ill  and  died  at 
Genoa.  Of  the  um  and  pillars  no  further  mention  is 
made.  Perhaps  indeed  they  never  existed ;  thdr  num- 
ber and  their  size  seem  incon^stent  with  the  plain  and 
simple  style  [ocvBlcnt  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  beades, 
if  they  had  been  the  original  ornaments  of  the  place 
they  would  scarce  have  survived  so  many  centuries  of 
war  and  devastation,  or  escaped  the  rage  of  so  many- 
barbarous  invaders,  indifferent  to  the  gloiy,  and  fre- 
quently unacquainted  even  with  the  very  name  c^VitgiL 

But  there  are  authors  who  go  still  further,  and  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  the  tomb  of  which  we  are  now  speaSL' 
ing,  is  not  the  sepulchre  of  Vir^,  Of  thb  number  uc 
the  classic  Addison  and  the  laborious  and  accurate  Clu- 
verius.  The  authority  of  two  such  eminent  persns, 
without  doubt,  carries  great  weight  with  it,  but  that 
weight  is  upon  this  occasion  considerably  lessened  by 
the  weakness  of  the  arguments  on  which  their  opioicHi 
is  grounded.  These  arguments  may  be  found  in  Clu- 
verius,  as  Addison  merely  expresses  his  opinion  with- 
out entering  into  any  discus^on.  They  ar^  drawn  from 
a  few  verses  of  Statius,  which  I  cite  the  more  wilHi^, 
as  they  describe  the  surrounding  scenery.* 

En  egomet  Bomnum  et  miiiale  gecutas 
Littus,  Qbi  Auaouia  ge  condidit  hospta  portu 
Farthenope,  tenues  igiuivo  poUice  cmtcUb 
Pulso,  Maroneique  Bcdens  m  inargine  templi 
Sumo  aoimuro,  et  magni  tumutig  iBcauto  maestri. 

And  farther  on. 

Hoc  eso  Chalcidicis,  kd  te,  %)arcelle  goubara 
Iiittonbug,  fntctas  ubk  Vesbius  ecerit  iraa, 
.£mult  Triusriis  Tolveus  iucendia  flamniig. 

tttat,  SyL  la.  IV.  4. 
•  Sjl.  iv.  Cana.  4, 
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AccOTdmg  to  the  geographer,    Statius  here  asserts, 
that  Viipl's  tomb  stood  on  the  b«each,  md  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvios.    He  who  follows  the  shore,  says  Cluverius, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  ascend  the  hills,  and  yet  by  fol- 
lowing the  shore,  Statins  arrives  at  the  temple  (or  tomb 
of  Mjro)  and  reclines  %vithin  its  precincts.     Again,  the 
poet,  when  within  the  verge  itself  of  the  temple  of  Maro 
says  that  he  wrote  there,  "  ubi  Vesbius  egerit  iras,"  ts'c, 
therefore  Virgil's  tomb  must  have  been  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius.     In  the  first  place,  the  word  secutus  is  here 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  is  evident  fixim  the  word 
sarmum,  and  means  following  the  genius,  or  in  other 
words  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  coast.     This  nuMie  • 
of  reasoning,  drawn  frcm  the  strict  sense  or  rather  the 
sound  of  the  words,  Is  barely  admissible  even  in  logical 
and  metaphysical  discussions ;  it  is  not  certainly  con- 
formable to  the  latitude  allowed  in  ordinary  description, 
whether  hi  conversation  or  writing  ;  much  less  is  it  ap- 
plicable to  the  boldness  of  poetical  composition.     The 
expressions  alluded  to  seem  evidenUy  to  describe  the 
general  features  of  the  country,  and  not  the  piuticular 
spot  where  stood  the  tomb  of  Virgil.     Besides  the  word 
Uttus  does  not  mean  the  beach  only,  but  extends  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  ;  now  the  road  to 
Vir^l's  tomb  runs  actually  along  the  beach,  and  though 
it  tiims  from  it  in  ascending  the  hills,  yet  it  is  always 
'  within  sight  of  it,  and  in  reality  never  deviates  half  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  it,  even  when  it  terminates  in  the 
sepulchre  itself.     In  following  such  a  road  a  poet  may 
literally  say,  that  he  traverses  the  beach,  and  always  re- 
mains on  the  shore  itself.     Surely,  a  sepulchrt;  standing 
upon  an  eminence  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and 
looking  down  upon  it,  may  be  said  to  be  upon  the  coast. 
The  arepjment  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vesuvius  has  less  foundation  than  even  the  explanation 
given  to  the  word  /(««*,- the  conjunction '«it  is  very 
different  from  the  preposition  m/>,  which  the  geographer 
substitutes  as  synonimous  ;  as  the  latter  marks  an  imme- 
diate vicinity  and.almost  contiguity,  while  the  former, 
unless  restricted  by  an  additional  word  or  circumstance, 
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merely  implies  a  general  neighbourhood,  as  in  the  sue 
country  OT  district.  Thus  Sub  tegmitu  fagi — ^arfc 
sub  arguta — Hinc  elta  sub  rupe,  ^c.  — are  instances  of 
the  one,  while  the  following  verse  sufficiendy  points  out 
the  sense  given  to  the  other. 

Ad  terrain  Meaperiun  denies,  abi  Lt4Hdb  utk 
loter  opima  virum  leni  fluitagroioe  'Ijbris. 

JEtwid.  a.  7%\. 

The  poet  therefore  here  alludes  to  the  general  and 
most  striking  features  of  the  country,  and  not  to  the  par- 
ticular site  of  Vii^il's  tomb,  as  must  appear  CTtdeot  to 
any  reader,  who  peruses  the  passage  abore  cited  wrth  a 
mmd  unbiassed  by  previous  opinions ;  especially  as  Sta> 
tins  positively  says,  that  he  was  on  the  hills  when  at  Vir- 
gil's tomb,  magni  tumults  adcanta  magistri. 

As  for  the  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  quoted  by  Qu> 
verius,  diey  only  seem  to  insinuate  that  Silius  Italicus 
was  proprietor  both  of  the  tomb  of  Virgil  and  erf  the 
villa  of  Cicero;  a  circumstance  very  immaterial  to  tbe 
present  discus^on,  but  rather  favorable  than  contrary  to 
tbe  common  opinion  ;  for  wt  know  that  Cicero's  viHa 
lay  on  the  same  side  of  Naples  as  PosUipo,  and  as  Vir- 
gU'a  tomb  belonged  to  the  same  master  as  the  villa,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  were  not  very  distant  boat 
each  other.  In  fine,  in  opposition  to  tbcsB'  ai^meids, 
or  rather  conjectures  founded  upon  die  vague  expresiaon 
of  a  single  poet  (a  poet  oftt  n  censured  for  his  obscuriw) 
we  have  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  tradition  trf  ttie 
country  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  numerous  host 
of  learned  and  ingeniuus  antiquaries ;  and  upon  such 
grounds  we  may  still  continue  to  cherish  the  convicti<m, 
that  we  have  visited  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  hailed  his 
sacred  shade  on  the  spot  where  his  ashes  long  reposed.* 

'  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  this  discassion,  neither  the 
tesdmonjf  of  Donatna,  nor  that  of  of  St.  Jerom  Ja  the  Chruoide 
of  Eusebiug,  has  heen  produced :  as  the  life  of  Vii^l,  bearing  d*e 
name  of  that  eramniarian,  is  eencrally  rejected  as  uturioiis,  taii 
tbe  chronicle  in  considered  at  best  as  suspiciims,  anct  the  pasBage 
allijding  to  Virgil  supposed  lu  be  an  inteqKjIuUun.    The  leanied 
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The  kucel  which  (it  is  said)  sprung  up  at  the  base, 
and  covered  the  roof  with  its  luxuriant  branches,  now 
fiounshes  only  in  the  verses  of  youthful  bards,  or  in  the 
descriptions  of  early  travellers  ;  myrtle,  ivy  and  ilex, 
plants  equally  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  to 
the  themes  of  the  poet,  now  supply  the  absence  of  the 
withered  bay,  and  encircle  the  tomb  with  verdure  and 
perfume. 

The  sepulchre  of  Vii^,  it  may  be  imagined,  must 
have  long  remained  an  object  of  interest  and  veneration, 
especially  as  his  works  had  excited  universal  admiration 
even  in  his  life  time,  and  were  very  soon  after  his  death 
put  into  the  Jiands  of  children,  and  made  with  Homer 
a  part  of  the  rudiments  of  early  education*.  Yet  Mar- 
tial declares  that  it  had  been  neglected  in  his  time,  and 
that  Stilus  Italicus  alone  restored  its  long  forgotten  ho- 
nors. 

Jam  prope,  desertos  cineres,  et  unda  Maroois 
Numina  <{ai  coleret,  pauper  et  unus  ent. 

SiliuB  AodiDO  tandem  saccurrit  agelto, 
Silius  et  Tatem,  non  toioor  ipae,  colitt.        Lib.  ix.  29. 

German  editor  of  Virgil,  Htgne,  accuses  tiie  munka  of  titis  dou~ 
ble  imposition,  and  repreaente  them  aa  employing  all  their  accns' 
tomed  raachinerj  of  ma^c  and  miracles  to  raise  and  emblazon  the 
fame  of  the  Roman  p««L  Alas !  the  chaice  is  too  complimentary. 
The  poor  monks,  I  fear,  employed  very  Uttle  of  their  time  or  ta- 
ents  upon  either  the  works  or  the  reputation  of  Virgil.  TTiey 
perhaps  transcribed  him  as  the;  found  him  ;  the  rest  was  probably 
me  invention  of  the  grammarians  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
with  some  additions  and  improvements  by  those  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth  and  Biiteenth. 

*  The  reason  given  by  Quintilian  is  honorable  to  both  these  ei- 
alted  Poets  ;~^Eeteraadmunitione  magna  ^ent;  in  primis  ut  te- 
nene  mentes,  tracturKque  altius  quicquid  rudibus  et  omnium  ig- 
naris  insederit,  non  modo  quK  diserta,  sed  vel  magis  quchonesta 
iunt,discant.  ,  Ideoque  optime  institutumestntahHomeroatqne 
Viiviliu  lectio  inciperet;  quanquam  ad  intelligpndas  eorum  virtu- 
tes  tirmiore  judicio  opos  esset.  Sed  huic  rei  stiperest  tempua ;  nee 
eoim  semel  fegentur.  Interim  et  sublimitate  heroic!  carminus  ani- 
mus assuigat,  et  ex  magnitudine  renim  spiritum  ducat,  et  opti- 
mis  imboatur.— Quia  til :  Lib.  1.  S. 

t  This  honorable  testimony  tottiejud^ent  and  the  taate  of 
Silius  is  coafimted  by  Pliny,  ■■  Virgilii  (imaginna  venerahatnr) 
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Tlus  negligence  in  an  age  of  so  much  refinement  cai- 
not  but  appear  astonishing,  even  though  we  are  inibnn- 
ed  that  the  same  age  had  been  tOTified  by  the  cruelties 
of  four  successive  tyrants,  and  distracted  by  two  most 
destructive  wars  rag^g  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy. — 
Our  surprise  howevo"  may  cease  when  we  recollect; 
that  in  the  present  most  poUshed  and  enlightened  cen- 
tury, in  less  than  sixty  years  after  Pt^'s  death,  at  a 
time  when  his  works  were  in  the  hands  of  every  child, 
and  had  been  translated  into  every  language,  hb  bouse 
was  levelled  with  the  ground,  his  grotto  de&ced,  the 
trees  planted  by  his  own  hand  rooted  up,  and  his  whole 
retreat,  the  seat  of  genius  and  of  the  British  muse,  ra- 
'  vaged  and  stript  of  the  very  ornaments  which  endeared 
than  to  the  public,  because  they  were  the  creaxioD  of 
the  poet's  fancy,  and  ^U  seemed  to  bear  the  impressicn 
of  his  mind.  Houses  and  gardens,  grottos  and  sep^ 
chres,  are,  it  is  true,  the  most  perishable  of  monuments, 
and  the  Hero  and  the  Poet  must  finally  rest  their  hopes 
of  fame  on  their  virtues  and  on  their  talents,  the  sc^ 
memorial  are  perenniust  superior  to  time  and  barba- 
rism. Yet  the  longer  even  such  frail  monuments  as  the 
fonoer  are  preserved  the  tietter ;  the  attention  paid  to 
their  conversation  is  a  tribute  to  genius,  and  a  [soof  of 
the  influence  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  infor- 
mation, honorable  to  the  country  itself.* 

inte  omncs,  cujus  natalem  religiosius  quun  suun  celebnbat  Ne>- 

Eili  maxinie,  ubi  inonamentain  ejus  adire,  ut  templam  solebat. 
ib.  iii.  Ep.  7. — ^The  custom  of  honoring  Virgil's  birth-d«j  diwt 
not  seem  to  h&ve  been  peculiar  to'  this  poet,  as  Martial  alludes  t« 
it  more  than  once,  if  I  do  not  mistake. 

■  Ah  !  si  dans  vob  travaux  est  toujours  respects 
I^  lieu  par  un  crand  homme  autrefois  habits, 
Combien  doit  t^tre  ud  sol  embelli  par  lui  mSme  ! 
Dans  sea  sites  fameux  c'est  leur  maitre  qu'on  aime  .... 
Loin  done  I'audacieux,  qui  pour  le  cornger, 
Profane  un  lieu  celebre  en  voulant  le  chaager  : 
Le  grand  homme  an  tombeau  se  plaint  de  cet  outnge : 
Et  les  ans  seuls  ont  droit  d*einbellir  son  onrrage. 
Gardez  done  d'attenter  a  ces  lienx  rdver^ ; 
Lenr  debm  eont  divioa,  lenra  defauta  soot  sacria. 
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The  reader  will  leam  with  regret  that  Virgil's  tomb^ 
consecrated  as  it  ought  to  be  to  genius  and  to  medita- 
tion, is  sometimes  converted  into  the  retreat  of  assas- 
sins, OT  the  lurking  place  of  Sbirri.  Such  at  least  it  was 
the  last  time  we  visited  it,  when  wandering  that  way 
£ibout  sun-set,  We  found  it  filled  with  armed  men.  We 
"were  surprised  on  both  sides,  and  on  our's  not  very 
agreeably  at  the  unexpected  rencounter ;  so  lonely  the 
place  and  so  threatening  the  aspects  of  these  strangers. 
Xheir  manners  however  were  courteous :  and  on  inquiir 
we  were  informed  that  they  were  Sbirri,  lying  in  wait 
for  a  murderer,  who  was  supposed  to  make  that  spot  his 
nightly  asylum.  It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  the  Nea- 
politans of  indifference  towards  this  or  any  other  monu- 
ment of  antiquity ;  but  it  is  incumbent  on  the  pn^rie- 
tor  or  the  public^  to  secure  them  against  such  protana- 
tion. 

On  the  whole,  few  places  are  in  themselves  more 
picturesque,  and  from  the  recollection  ingtparably  inter- 
woven  with  it,  no  spot  is  more  interesting  than  the 
tomb  of  Virgil. 

^  INinc  sacrum  felix  aluisG,  Terra,  Maronem  P 

Tunc  pio  celas  ossa  beata  Btnu  P 
Anne  etiam,  ut  Tama  est,  Vatis  lit  acid  isSima  stepe 
Inter  odoratum  cernitur  umbra  dcidus  f 

Flaminuis. 

In  truth,  the  hill  or  mountain  of  PosUipo*  on  whicli 

Conservez  leurs  endos,  lears  jardina,  leurs  murailles  f  . .  ■ 

Teij'aivuce  Twick^aham,  Jont  Pupe  est  civateur ; 

Le  gout  te  defendit  d'un  art  profanateur, 

Et  see  maitres  aouveaux  reverant  sa  meraoire, 

Dans  I'ffiuvra  de  ses  mains  ont  res|>ecti  sa  glotre 

Ciel !  avec  quel  transport  j'ai  visits  ce  licH 

Ovnt  Mendip  est  le  maitre,  et  dont  Fupe  est  le  dien ! 

Mbe  JJe  lAlU)  Jardins,  iii. 
This  passage  will,  I  suppose,  be  expunged  in  the  next  edition. 

*  It  took  its  naine  from  a  villa  of  Vedius  Polliir,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  called  PausUy}mtn,  from  ilie  efll-ct  wliieli 
its  beautj  was  supposed  to  produce  in  suspending  soitow  and 
anxiety. 
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the  sepolchre  stands  is  beaotiful  in  the  extieme,  and  is 
justly  honored  with  its  af^llatiffli,  for  no  scene  is  bet- 
ter calculated  to  banish  melancholy  and  exhikrate  the 
mind. 

On  the  second  of  June  after  dinner  we  made  an  ex- 
cufMon  to  the  Logo  (Pjignano:  the  road  is  alon^  the 
Chiaia,  and  the  Strada  Fuzzudana  (Via  Putet&tiaJ 
through  the  grotto  of  the  same  name.  Doubt  and  ob- 
scurity hang  over  the  origin  and  the  authtx'  of  this  cele- 
brated excavation  :  some  have  ascribed  it  to  LaicuUus, 
who  indeed  opened  a  communication  between  his  fish- 
ponds and  the  sea,  but  differmg  widely  both  in  fbnn  and 
dk-ection  from  the  grotto.  StraboattribHtesittoCoreeius, 
who  is  supposed  by  a  learned  Italian  (Poidaiais}  to  be 
the  ssirae  wno  was  appointed  to  superiiUend  the  Rt^Eian 
aqueducts,  and  was  in  hirii  repute  for  his  skill  in  that 
species  of  architecture.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  cri- 
ginalW'  opened  as  a  quarry,  like  many  ^nnflar  excava- 
tions m  its  immediate  neighborhood,  ^id  under  tlie  vcn 
same  mountain,  and  when  considerably  advanced  it 
might  have  been  ccmtinued  and  com|deted  by  public 
autn^ty,  as  a  road  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  ohu- 
munication  between  Naples  and  the  towns  that  lay  east- 
ward on  one,  and  Puteoli,  Bais,  and  Cumae  on  tiie 
other.  It  was  at  first,  and  seems  long  to  have  remained, 
a  dark,  dusty  and  inconvenient  passage.  "  Nihil,"  says 
Seneca, "  illo  carcere  longius,  nihil  ill  is  &ucibus  obscnris, 
quie  nobis  prsestant,  non  ut  per"  tenebras  vtdeamus,  sed 
ut  ipsas ;"  that  is,  in  the  language  of  Mikon,  it  rendered 
darkness  visible.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  die 
tui^d  style  of  this  declaimer,  as  Strabo,  a  plain  unaf- 
fected author,  prior  to  Seneca,  does  not  speak  of  these 
inconveniencies.  However,  we  may  fairly  suppose  it 
to  have  been  at  that  time  bodi  gloomy  and  nturow,  as  it 
owes  its  present  breadth  and  elevation  to  modem  labor. 
Alphonsus  I.  began,  and  Charles  V.  completed  its  im- 
provement, and  converted  it  into  a  wide  and  convenieot 
_pssagc.  Its  length  b  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mik. 
Us  breadth  is  about  twenty-four  feet,  its  height  is  un- 
equal, as  the  entrance  at  each  end  is  extremely  Io%  to 
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admit  the  l^ht,  while  the  vault  lowers  as  it  advances 
towards  the  middle,  where  it  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  is  paved  with  large  flags  of  lava, 
and  in  many  ^ces  lined,  and  I  believe,  vaulted  with 
stone-wMt.  During  the  day,  two  circular  apertures 
bored  through  the  mountain  admit  a  dim  glimmering 
It^t  from  above  ■>  and  at  night  a  lamp  buniing  before 
an  image  d  the  blessed  Virgin  placed  in  a  recess  in 
tfie  middle,  casts  a  feeble  gleam  over  the  gloomiest  part 
of  the  passage.  Such,  however,  is  the  obscmity  to- 
wards evening  that  nobody  ventures  to  go  through  it 
without  a  torch,  and  even  with  a  torch  one  feels  a  sort 
of  joy  on  escaping  from  these  subterraneous  hwrors. 
This  grotto  is,  on  the  whble,  a  veiv  angular  and  strik- 
ing object ;  and  the  apprdach  to  it  on  both  sides  be- 
tween two  waUs  of  solid  rock,  and  its  lofty  entrances 
like  the  gate  into  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  the  shrubs 
and  tulte  of  wild  flowers  that  wave  in  loose  festoons  from 
Aetop  of  die  precipice  as  if  to  soften  the  terrors  of  the 
chasm  beneath,  fbrm  altogether  a  picturesque  and  ex- 
tiaordinaiy  combination. 

No  prospect  can  be  more  truly  Elysian  than  that 
which  presented  itself,  When  we  emerged  from  the  grot- 
to and  passed  the  little  suburb  beyond  it.  The  road 
nins  in  a  straight  line  to  the  sea  through  a  valley  formed 
by  two  branches  of  Monte  Posibpo.  On  both  sides 
rise  groves  of  poplars  and  mulberry-trees,  united  by 
vines  intCTwovcn  in  thick  clustering  gariands,  suspend- 
ed ovet  rich  harvests  of  wheat  and  maize  all  waving  to 
tfie  sea  breoEC.  On  the  ri^  a  road  turns  off  and  leads 
through  a  dell  to  the  Lago  d'^gnano.  A  hill  on  ooc 
side,  and  a  mountain  on  the  other,  ^aded  with  poplars, 
pve  fre^ness  and  verdmt  to  the  walk. 

The  lake,  though  it  is  a  fine  expanse  of  water  of  a 
circular  form,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  yet  dc, 
rives  its  greatest  beauty  from  the  verdure  that  borders 
its  mai^,  and  from  the  noble  hills  that  rise  around  it 
and  crown  Its  basin.  As  there  is  no  mentitwi  made  of 
tfiis  lake  among  the  ancients,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  it  Is  an  artificial  hollow,  ind  perhaps  th? 
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celebrated  fish-pond  sunk  by  LucuUus.  His  villa  stood 
in  the  neighborhood,  <x  rather  close  to  the  lake,  and  the 
communication  which  he  opened  between  his  ponds  and 
the  sea  is  still  discernible.  The  situation  corresponds 
with  the  account,  and  the  extent  is  by  no  means  too 
considerable,  as  Pliny  the  Elder  assures  us,  that  the 
ponds  were  more  expensive  than  the  villa  itself,  and 
must  consequently  have  been  prodigious  sheets  of  wa- 
ter.* The  silence  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  this 
lake  is  not,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  sufficient  proof 
that  it  was  originally  a  fish-pond;  it  may  have  been  pro- 
duced since  by  natural  causes,  and  in  a  countiy  so  agi' 
tatcd  by  the  working  of  subterraneous  fires,  such 
changes  may  be  supposed,  without  imjHTjbahility,  to 
have  occurred.  But  if  such  a  phenomenon  had  laken 
place  it  would  have  been  recorded,  like  the  origui  of 
Monte  Mutvo,  in  the  annals  or  at  least  in  the  traditicfis  of 
the  times.  Now,  no  mention  is  made,  no  memorial  oc- 
curs, of  any  such  revolution  ;  while  of  the  pond  (rf  Lu- 
cuUus, so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  not  the  least 
trace  is  to  be  found,  ifwe  except  the  vestiges  of  its  com- 
munication with  the  sea.  It  is  not  therefore  unreason- 
able to  conjecture,  that  the  lake  of  Agmno  may  be  the 
pond  of  LucuUus,  as  it  occupies  nearly  the  same  site, 
and  in  magnitude  corresponds  with  the  grandeur  and  Ac 
opulence  of  that  luxurious  Roman. 

Asjhe  traveUer  advances  he  finds  on  his  right,  a  few. 
paces  firom  the  borders  of  the  lake,  the  Grotto  del  Cane^ 
a  small  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  moimtain,  remarkable 
for  a  deadly  vapor  that  rises  from  its  bottom,  and  fbr  the 
perpetual  experiment  of  its  efficacy  on  dogs.  If  we 
may  credit  Cluverius,  the  force  of  this  exhalation  has 
not  been  felt  by  dogs  only,  but  sometimes  tried  with  a 
result  more  destructive  upon  Turkish  captives,  and  con- 
demned criminals.  Sometimes,  hoivever,  it  is  said  to 
have  faUedou  the  human  species.  The  effects  seem  to 
vary  perhaps  with  the  weather  and  the  season,  and,  per^ 
l^ps,  with  the  working  of  the  subterraneous  ingiedics^ 
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from  which  it  rises.  It  existed  in  the  same  neighbor, 
hood  and  perhaps  in  the  same  place  in  ancient  times ;  it 
is  alluded  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  and  the  spots  that  emit 
it  are  called  by  him  in  hislofty  manner  Charonea  scro- 
bes,*  and  spiracula  Ditis. 

Turning  to  the  left,  the  traveller  will  observean  edifice 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  vapor  baths ;  the  vapor  rises 
hot  from  the  earth,  and  when  confined  to  a  room,  very 
soon  tlirows  the  person  exposed  to  its  action  into  a  vio- 
lent per^iration.  It  b  supposed  to  be  of  peculiar  efficacy 
in  rheumatic  and  gouty  complaints.  The  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  lake  is  considered  as  extremely  insalu- 
brious during  the  lieats  of  summer;  but  this  dangerous 
cjuality  is  ascribed  not  so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  place 
itself,  or  to  the  exhalations  that  arise  from  the  soil,  as 
to  the  stench  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  flax  put  into 
the  water  to  steep  at  that  season ;  a  circumstance  that 
will  astonish  the  reader  not  a  little,  as  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  tliat  the  government  would  proliibit  a  practice 
which  even  in  cold  countries  is  ofiensive,  and  which  in 
hot  climates  must  br  pestilential. 

From  the  baths  we  proceeded  between  two  rows  of 
trees,  for  some  time  along  the  mai^in  of  the  lake,  and 
then  up  a  steep  hill  to  Astront,  once  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano, now  a  royal  chase  or  forest.  The  sides  and  bot' 
torn  of  this  vast  orifice  are  covered  with  large  trees,  and 
form  a  scene  very  refreshing  and  beautiful.  The  cir- 
cmnference  above  may  be  about  two  miles  and  a  half* 
and  the  descent  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  enclosed  hy 
a  stone  wall,  and  reserved  for  royal  amusement.  It  u 
said  to  be  well  stocked  with  game  of  every  kind. — 
These  objects  furnished  entertainment  for  a  long  and 
delightful  afternoon :  we  returned  by  the  same  road, 
and  entered  Naples  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

On  the  third  of  June  we  set  out  on  an  excursion  to 
Puteoli,  Baia:,  &c.  We  took  the  same  road  as  in  our 
last  excursion,  but  instead  of  turning  off  to  Agnano,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shore.     When  we  arrived  there,  another 
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view  <^)eiKd  upon  us,  raried,  rich,  and  beautiibl :  on 
our  left,  the  rocky  jjromontoiy  of  PosUipo,  and  the  Ik- 
de  island  of  Nisitia  riiung  steep  from  the  waves ;  on  our 
right,  the  road  ran  along  steep  precipices  famed  of  lava, 
and  terminated  in  Pozzuoh.  Before  us  qipeved  m 
succes^cMi  the  hi^  coast  and  the  castle  erf'  Baiie,  the 
promontoy  of  Mtsenui,  and  the  peak  of  Inarime  fls- 
eUa.)  This  union  of  islands^  iwomonttnies,  rocks  or 
casdes,  forms  the  enchanting  baf  of  Pozzuob,  The 
point  of  the  promont(»y  of  Post&po  is  naUiralfy  broken, 
and  wrought  into  various  bays,  islands  and  caverns,  and 
these  again  are  hollowed  by  art  into  grottos,  baths  and 
mcesses,  forming  a  scene  singular,  grotesque,  aod  re- 
acijibling  the  work  of  enchantment.  Hence  ftt  Neapo- 
litans cul  it  the  Scuola  di  Firgilio,  and  ascribe  it  to  ^ine 
ma^cal  powers  of  tfie  poeL  We  may  with  more  pro- 
bability attribute  it  in  part  to  Vedius  Pc^o,  whose 
viUa,  so  famed  for  its  ponds«  stood  on  the  hill  behind 
at  a  little  distance  ;  and  to  Augustus  who  inherited  h 
after  the  death  of  Fdlio.  Lucullus  may  have  had  Ms 
share  in  the  work,  as  well  as  numberiess  other  Romans 
of  equal  (^ul«ice,  who  successively  inhabited  this  deli* 
cjous  coast. 

The  island  of  Msida,  that  lies  at  a  litde  distimce  from 
the  promontory,  was  anciently  JVetis,  and  is  represent- 
ed as  enveloped  in  noxious  steams,  and  emitting  pesti- 
lential exhalations. 

JVMi 

Enittit  stjgium  nebulosis  aera  uxU 
Antraque  lettiiferi  rabiem  Typhouu  anbelBot. 

Lucan  vL 

Its  ^tuatbn  and  modem  appearance,  however,  are  such 
as  to  ^ve  an  idea  of  coolness  and  salubrity,  and  accord- 
ingly It  enjoys  a  better  reputation,  and'  is  at  present 
made  the  scat  of  the  Lazaretto. 

Thence  proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  entered 
PuzzuBio,  anciently  Puteoli,  a  town  of  Greek  oripn, 
apd  first  called  Dictearchia.     It  was  erected  by  the  in-: 
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hsJiMtints  of  Cirnix  as  a  stxptat,  and  b  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  ori^nal  appellation  Irom  the 
excellence  c^  its  government,  an  advant^e  which  few 
colonies  have  ever  enjoyed.  However,  h  owes  its 
present  name,  and  indeed  its  fame  and  prosperity  to 
the  Romans,  who  about  two  centuries  before  the  Chris' 
tian  era  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  east.  Its  situation  as  a  sea-port  is  in> 
deed  unrivalled.  It  stands  on  a  point  that  juts  out  a 
little  into  the  sea,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  bay, 
G^led  from  it  Puteolatio  or  Puzzolano.  Its  prpminence 
Conns  a  natural  port,  if  a  pent  can  be  wanting  in  a  bay 
so  weU  covered  by  the  surrounding  coasts,  aiul  divided 
iitfo  so  many  creeks  and  harb(»^. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  ^^^t  the  animation  and  splendor 
of  PuteoU  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  the  riches 
of  the  east  \^'ere  poured  into  its  bosom,  and  when  its 
climate,  baths,  and  beauty,  allured  the  most  opulent  Ro> 
mans  to  its  vidnity.  Commerce  has  long  since  forsa- 
ken it ;  the  attraction  of  its  climate  and  its  situation  still 
remain,  but  operate  very  feebly  on  the  feelings  of  a 
pec^ie  little  given  to  rural  enjoyments.  Its  population 
which  fcBTOfirly  spread  over  the  neighboring  hills,  and' 
covered  diem  wida  public  and  private  edifices,  is  now 
ccxifined  to  the  little  prominent  point  which  formed  the 
ancient  port :  and  all  the  magnificence  of  antiquity  has 
either  been  iindermmed  by  time,  demolished  by  bar- 
barism, OT  levelled  in  the  dust  by  earthquakes.  Vesti- 
ges however  remain,  shapeless  indeed  and  deformed, 
but  numerous  and  ^st  enough  to  g^ve  some  idea  of  its 
former  extent  and  grandeur.  In  the  square  stands  a 
beautiful  marble  pedestal  with  basso  relievos  on  its 
panneb,  representing  the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia  MincH*, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  rebuilt 
by  Tiberius.  It  supported  a  statue  of  that  Emperor, 
erected  by  the  same  dties  as  a  monument  of  their  gra- 
titude. Each  ci^  is  re^n'eseiited  by  a  %ure  bearing 
in  its  hand  some  characteristic  emblnn.  The  cathedral 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly buUt  in  a  great  degree  of  ancient.materials,  as 
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appears  by  the  blocks  of  marble  wluch  in  many  placai 
form  its  wails. 

On  the  hill  behind  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  called  after  that  at  Rome  the  Coltseiim; 
it  was  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  not  comparable 
to  that  whose  name  it  assumes.  The  gates  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  vauHs  and  under  apartments  remain.  One 
of  these  apartments,  or  rather  dungeons,  in  which  St, 
Janiiarius,  the  patron  of  Naples,  is  said  to  have  been 
ccMifined,  is  now  turned  into  a  damp  and  gloomy  cha- 
pel ;  the  arena  is  a  garden :  vines,  figtrees  and  pome 
granates  have  gradually  crept  up  the  circumferrnce,  and 
now  cover  the  steps  and  wave  over  die  ruins — a  me- 
lancholy yet  pleasing  picture!  Close  to  the  amphitbe- 
atre  are  other  vast  fiagments,  probably  erf  the  baths  that 
stood  in  this  neighborhood. 

But  the  most  striking  monuments  of  PuteoS  me  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  and  those  of 
the  mole  that  formed  the  port ;  the  former  stands  in  the 
precincts  of  the  tovvn,  partly  in  a  garden  and  partly  in 
the  barracks,  but  surrounded  and  almost  concealed  by 
petty  uninteresting  buildings.  The  form  of  this  edi- 
ficc  was  nearly  square,  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  somewhat  less  in  breath,  tt  was  en- 
closed in  a  court  divided  into  small  apartments,  several 
of  which  still  exist.  Of  the  four  columns  of  the  portico 
three  are  standing,  tlie  fourth  lies  extended  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  they  are  of  marble,  forty  feet  high,  and  Corin- 
thian ;  the  cell  in  the  centre  was  round,  and  its  roof  sap- 
ported  by  sixteen  pillars;  the  pedestals  remam ;  the 
shafts  xvere  transported  to  the  palace  of  Caserta,  and 
form,  I  believe,  the  beautiful  colonnade  of  the  chapel. 
The  marble  pavement  of  the  court  is  nearly  entire,  hot 
coverdd  \vith  mud  and  stagnant  water.  'The  vapws  that 
rise  from  this  infected  pool  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer are  not  unfrequently  fatal  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
neighboring  barracks.  Yet  a  few  laborers  could  re- 
move the  mud  in  one  day,  and  a  pump  might  carry  off 
the  water !  Some  beautiful  statues  have  been  found 
buried  in  the  earth  or  under  the  ruins,  and  many  fine 
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fragments  of  capitals,  cornices,  and  sculptured  friezes 
still  remain  scattered  around  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and 
rubbish; 

The  mole  was  a  wwk  Of  inferior  beauty,  but  of  far 

freatcr  difficulty  ;  several  of  its  piles  still  stand  iinslia- 
en:  they  are  Sunk  in  deep  water,  and  once  supported 
arches,  parts  of  which  remain  suspended  in  shattered 
grandeur  over  tt)e  waves.  This  mcthtid  of  forming  a 
mole  like  a  bridge  (£  arches  instead  of  solid  wall,  is 
much  cheaper,  and  equally  use&l,  vid  deserves  to  be 
imitated  in  similar  works.  When  this  v^t  mass  was 
first  erected,  or  by  whom,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Seneca  speaks  of  a  mole  under  the  name  of  pil:e*,  and 
Strabo  mentions  wallscarried  out  into  the  sea,  to  enable 
ships  of  burthen  to  unload  with  convenience.  But  ivho- 
ever  built  itj  we  knoW  from  an  inscription  at  Pozzuohi 
that  Antonius  repaired  it  when  damaged  or  thrown 
down  by  the  fury  of  the  waves.  Its  soUdity  and  dura- 
bility is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  quality  of  the 
cement*  made  of  Pozzolam  sand,  which  hardens  under 
Water,  and  acquires  the  strength  and  consistency  of  mar- 
ble. These  arches  bear  at  present  the  name  of  Caligu. 
la,  and  are  supposed  by  the  people  at  Pozzuola  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  which  that  jirince,  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  phrenzy,  threw  over  the  bay  from  PuteoU  to 
Baia  or  Baulis.  But  the  learned  reader  need  not  be 
informed,  that  Caligula's  bridge  was  like  that  of  Xerxes, 
whom  he  intended  to  imitate,  a  temjjorary  bridge  erect- 
ed upon  boats,  formed  principally  of  wood,  and  carried 
from  the  extremity  of  the  mole  to  the  opposite  coast* 
In  length,  solidity,  and  decoration,  it  probably  surpass- 
ed its  model,  as  it  did  also  in  extravagance  and  inu- 
tility-t 

On  the  road  that  leads  along  the  coast  from  Pozzu- 
oio  to  the  Lucrine  lake  stood  Cicero's  villa,  called  by 

•  Ep.  77. 

t  Snet  CaliguU,  1 9 ;  and  for  a  fuller  description  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  exhibitions  displayed  upon  it,  see  Dio.  Vnxi.  and  Bro- 
Hn'^8  Tadtus,  SuppUment  viai-  •StauU.  cum.  A'ott*. 
65 
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him  Puteolanum  and  Academia.  Pliny  relates  that  k 
was  on  the  shtwe,  and  adorned  with  a  grove  and  a  por- 
tico, which  seems  to  have  been  reqprkablc  for  its  beau- 
ty ;  be  adds  that  Cicero  erected  here  a  monument,  and 
diat  shortly  after  his  death  a  fountain  of  warm  water, 
very  whdesome  for  the  eyes,  burst  f(Mth,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  an  epigram,  which  the  philosopher  quotes 
with  applause.*  The  portico  is  fallen,  the  groves  are 
withered,  the  fountain  dried  up,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
the  Academic  retreat  left  behind  to  marJE  its  ^tuation. 
The  verses  remain,  and  perpetuate  at  once  the  ^oy  of 
the  orator,  the  fame  of  the  fountfun,  the  beau^  of  the 
villa,  and  what  is  more  honcKrable  than  all  united,  the 
gratitude  of  the  writer  Laurea.Tullius,  Cicero's  frced- 
man. 

It  appears  from  various  passages  in  Cicero's  letters, 
that  he  had  two  villas  on  this  coast,  the  one  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  on  the  shore  ;  the  other,  on  the 
hills  oey(md  the  Lucrine  lake,  called  the  Cumanum,  as 
lying  towards  that  city,  and  nearer  to  it  than  to  PuleoR. 
Perhaps  the  latter  was  a  mere  lodge  ex  summer-bouse, 
of  course  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Of  these  villas,  (HK 
stood  Ml  the  hUls,  and  commanded  the  Campi  Phle- 
grtei,  the  bay  of  Futeoli  with  its  islands,  Misftaa  and 
Baue  ;  the  other  on  the  beach  enjoyed  the  breezes  and 
murmurs  on  the  sea,  so  delightful  to  a  contemplative 
mind ;  Cicero  knew  not  which  of  the  two  he  preferred, 
but  complained  that  the  crowd  of  visitors  that  inter- 
rupted his  Idsore  in  these  retreats  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  counterbalance  their  attractions.  Cicero's  Aca- 
demies do  not,  however,  take  their  name  fit>m  his 
Acmdtmia,  but  from  the  subject  itself;  as  the  dialogue 
which  the  first  book  relates  took  place  at  the  villa  dT 
Varro,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  «id  within  the 
distance  of  a  walk.  The  scene  of  the  two  first  books, 
De  Finibus,  is  laid  in  the  Cuman  vUla.  JThe  dialogue 
De  Fato  took  place  in  the  Academia.    The  spot,  the 

■  PUd.  zxsi.  Chi^.  S. 
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subject,  i}k  ^>eakers  both  fated  to  perish  in  so  short  a 
time  during  the  contest  which  they  both  foresaw,  and 
endeavored  in  vain  to  avert,  were  circumstances  which 
give  a  peculiar  mterest  to  this  dialc^e,  and  increase 
our  regret  that  it  has  not  reached  us  in  a  less  mutilated 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


Partus  JuKus — Locus  Lucrinus — Avemusy    Obaen^ 
tions  on  its  original  State — Bay  and  Cast/e  of  Ba£ 

Port  qf  Misenua — rMare  Marto — Elusion  Fieidt 

— Promontory  and  Town  qf  Misenus — St^fiOara — 
UXemumy  Scipio's  Retreat — Cuma — Grotta  of  the 
Sybil. 

It  is  usual  to  take  a  boat  at  Fozzuah,  and  row  acras 
the  bay  to  t'ae  Lucrine  lake.  Passing  near  the  dtofc 
our  guide  skewed  us  the  remains  of  a  mole,  which  b 
still  ^led  Ixntema  cfi  Porto  Gitdio,  and  is  the  only 
monument  of  the  walls  or  substructions  erected  by 
Agrippa  to  fom  a  harbor  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  aixl  of 
.^  name  which  it  received  when  finished.  I  need  not 
observe,  that  bcth  Horace  and  Vir^  have  celel^at^ 
this  magnificent  undertaking,  the  one  turning  it  as  if 
incident^y  mentioned  into  a  delicate  compliment ;  the 
other  describing  itin  all  the  splendor  of  poetry,  as  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Italy.  This  wwk, 
on  the  one  side,  o^med  a  communication  between  the 
lakes  Avemus  and  Lucrinus ;  and  on  the  other,  seems 
to  have  enclosed  a  certain  e^ce  of  the  bay  itself  to  add 
to  the  hst-mentioned  lake  and  form  it  into  a  capacious 
harbor.  Before  this  undertaking,  the  Lucrinus  was 
protected  by  a  mole  of  such  antiquity  that  it  was  attri- 
buted to  Hercules,  It  bordered  on  the  beach,  and 
formed  a  road  as  well  as  a  mole.  Of  the  Lucfine  lake 
a  small  part  pnly  remains,  now  a  muddy  pool  half  co- 
vered with  reeds  and  buU'Fushes.    The  centre,  though 
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remarkable  for  its  depth,  was  in  one  short  night  chang- 
ed into  a  conical  mountain*.  The  mountain  is  a  vast 
mass  of  cinders,  black  and  barren,  and  is  called  Monte 
Mtavo.  The  pool,  however  diminished .  in  its  size 
and  appearance,  still  retains  the  name  and  honors  of  tlie 
Lucrine  lake. 

We  landed  on  its  banks,  and  following  a  path  that 
winded  through  a  vineyard  came  to  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Avemus.  This  lake  is  a  circular  sheet  of  water, 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  of  im< 
roense  depth  ;  surrounded  with  ground  on  one  side  low, 
pn  the  ouier  high  but  not  steep,  cultivated  all  around, 
but  not  much  wooded,  a  scene  on  the  whole,  light,  airy, 
and  exhilarating.  How  unlike  the  abodes  of  the  Cim- 
merians, the  darkened  lake,  the  gloomy  Jbrests,  the 
blasts  exhaled  from  the  infernal  regions,  the  funereal 
cypress,  the  feeble  screams,  the  Jitttlng  ghosts — Does 
Avcmous  then  owe  all  its  horrors  to  poetical  fiction?  or 
B  the  fece  of  nature  entirely  altered  since  the  time  of 
llomer  ?  To  both  these  causes  much  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

The  Greeks  in  Homer's  time  knew  but  little  of  Italy, 
and  what  little  they  knew  bordered  greatly  on  tlic  mar- 
vellous. They  had  heard  perhaps  of  its  numerous  is- 
lands, its  rocky  coasts,  and  above  all,  of  its  volcanos 
possibly  at  an  earlier  period  very  numerous  and  destruc- 
tive in  their  eruptions.  Some  exa^erated  account  of 
the  wonders  of  th^  Campi  Phlegriei  had  reached  their 
ears,  and  while  their  sulphureous  vapors  and  a^tated 
surface  seemed  to  them  to  announce  the  vicinity  of 
hell,  their  caverns  could  not  but  appear  as  so  many 
avenues  to  that  region  of  horror.  Such  an  opinion,  how- 
ever absurd  it  may  aj^ar  to  us,  is  still  very  natural. 
A  volcano  is  the  most  tremendous  phenomenon  pre- 
sented to  die  eyes  of  mortals.  All  the  agitation  of 
earthquakes,  all  the  crash  of  thunder,  all  the  horrors  of 
darkness,  all  the  blaze  of  lightning,  and  all  the  rage  of 
conflagraUpn,  are  imited  and  armed  with  tenfold  terror 

•  An.  1538. 
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in  an  eruption.  Its  appearance  and  e£kcts  seem  not  to 
announce  the  arm  of  die  Almighty  extended  from  hea- 
ven to  chastise  and  to  correct  at  the  same  time  ;  but 
resemble  the  rage  of  demons  broke  loose  from  their 
prison,  armed  with  the  Jtames  of  hell  to  disfigure  na- 
ture and  to  ravage  the  creation.  Hence  in  an  age  fer 
more  refined,  and  among  a  well  informed  people,  there 
were  found  several  who,  at  the  first  celebrated  eruptioQ 
of  Vesuvius*,  imagmed  that  the  whole  frame  <m  na- 
ture was  in  the  act  of  dissolution,  and  that  both  gods 
and  men  were  about  to  perish  in  one  commoa  ruinf. 
£v^n  in  modem  times,  when  enlightened  by  the  rays  oi 
the  gospel,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  destiny  of 
man  both  here  and  hereafter,  the  common  people  f^  a 
propensity  to  suppose  tint  a  volcano  is  a  sort  of  inlet 
into  hell,  through  which  demons  move  to  and  fto  when 
commissioned  to  execute  the  decrees  of  divine  justice. 
No  wonder  therefore  that  the  Greeks,  igntwant  and  half 
barbarous  as  they  then  were,  should  have  believed,  at 
that  poets  should  have  feigned,  that  a  region  of  which 
such  terrific  talcs  were  told,  was  the  vestibule  of  hell, 
atrijanua  Ditis. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Avemus,  which  jxo- 
bably  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano, 
might  at  tm^  period  and  long  after,  merely  cover  the 
lower  part  of  the  abyss,  while  the  steep  rocky  banks 
towering  to  a  prodigious  elevation  above  it,  were  sha- 
ded wi&  shrubs,  and  its  orifice  was  almost  closed  with 
a  whole  forest  of  trees  hanging  over  the  precipice  and  m- 
creasing  its  gloom.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  place  so 
impregnated  with  fire,  it  is  probable  that  various  sul- 
phureous steams  rising  from  the  bottom  or  bursting  fitim 
the  sides  (rf  the  cavern,  might  fill  the  vast  hollow,  and 
undisturbed  by  the  acdon  of  the  air  brood  in  pestileo- 
tial.cloudsover  its  surface. 

Such  may  have  been  the  original  stete  of  the  lake 
Avemus,  corresponding  sufficiently  with  the  descripdm 
g^ven  by  the  poets,  and  when  accompanied  by  the  super- 

•  An.  n.  t  Hin.  Jun.  Hb.  ri,  Ep,  «0. 
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nmncraiy  horrors  which  the  superstition  of  the  times 
tlirew  around  it,  an  object  in  a  very  high  degree,  awful 
xtnd  terri6c.  Afterwards,  the  water  may  have  increased 
(and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  so 
near  the  sea  it  may  easily  be  supposed  to  increase)  and 
have  approached  nearer  the  margin  ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  woods  may  have  been  diminished  by  the  growing 
population  of  the  towns  of  Cuma,  Puteoli,  and  Mise- 
nus,  and  of  course  the  ATemus  must  have  gradually 
lost  much  of  its  horrors  and  its  malignity.  The  impres- 
sion however  had  been  made,  temples  had  been  built, 
priests  established,  and  the  worship  of  the  infernal  deities, 
religio  dira  loci,  still  continued  to  attract  crowds  to  the 
bamts  of  the  Avemus.  The  fashion  was  prevalent 
enough  even  ui  Annibal's  time  to  afford  that  crafty  Car- 
thaginian an  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  the  ramparts 
of  Puteoh,  unider  pretext  of  offering  sacrifice  on  the* 
banks  of  Avemus.* 

At  length  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  formation  of 
the  Portus  Julius  dispelled  the  few  horrors  that  conti- 
nued to  brood  over  the  iirferpal  lake  ;  the  sacred  groves 
that  still  shaded  its  banks  and  hung  over  its  margin  were 
cut  down  ;  the  barrier  that  separated  it  from  the  Lucri- 
nus  was  removed,  and  not  only  the  waters  of  the  latter 
but  the  waves  of  the  neighboring  sea  were  admitted  in- 
to the  stagnant  gulph  of  Avemus.  This  ent^rprize 
however  was  contemplated  with  some  awe  and  appre- 
hension :  and  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  occasioned 
probably  by  the  descent  of  those  of  the  fcnraer  lake  in- 
to the  lower  basin  of  the  latter,  was  magnified  into  a 
tempest,  and  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  infernal  dig- 
nities.    The  statue  of  one  shewed  by  a  iH^3fuse  sweat 

*  Tit.  IJT  -xxiv.  12. 

Speaking  of  tliis  visit  Sitius  gajs, 

Turn  tristi  nemore,  atque  ambria  sieratitibus  horrens 
Et  formidatus  volucri,  lethale  vomeEat 
SnfitiBO  vims  ccelo,  Sty^aque  per  urbes 
Relligione  sacer  ssi'uin  retiaerat  hoporero     ■  ' 
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either  its  few  or  its  indignation ;  that  of  anothef  leaped, 
it  was  said,  from  its  pedestal ;  and  recourse  was  had  as 
usual  to  sacrifices,  in  order  to  appease  the  irritated 
Manes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ptwt  was  finished  ;  the 
Avemus  was  stripped  of  its  infernal  hoiTors,  and  ever 
after  ranked  among  ordinary  lakes. 

Stagna  inter  c«Iebrem  nunc  mida.  Sil.  RaL 

On  the  southern  bank  stands  a  lai^  and  lof^  octa- 
gonal edifice,  with  niches  in  the  walls,  and  witb  halls 
adjoining.  It  is  vaulted,  and  of  l»ick,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  temple  of  Proserpine,  by  others,  that 
of  Avemus  itself,  whose  statue,  as  appears  fiwn  the  cir- 
cumstMice  mentioned  above,  stood  m  the  imme&ate  vi- 
cinity of  the  lake.  This  building  was  probably  tncrust. 
JCd  with  marble,  and  decraated  with  pillars ;  it  is  now 
surrounded  by  a  vineyard,  and  pleases  the  eye  by  its 
magnitude,  site,  and  proportions.  It  would  not  be  dif- 
ficwt  to  reptur  it,  if  the  government  or  proprietors  were 
disposed  so  to  dot  Many  antiquaries  imagine  it  to  hare 
been  a  bath ;  but  thougfi  its  form  be  well  ad^>ted  to 
such  -an  object,  we  do  not  find  that  the  waters  of  die 
Avemus  were  employed  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  opposite  »de  of  the  lake,  under  a  steep  over-' 
hung  with  sraubs  and  brambles,  is  the  opening  of  a  sub- 
terraneous gallery,  called  by  the  guides,  and  indeed 
by  the  pec^le,  Uie  Grotto  della  SMh.  The  first  gal- 
lery runs  under  the  Monte  QriUo,  and  its  directitm  is 
towards  Baiae,  but  it  opens  into  another  on  the  right  tend- 
ing towards  Cuma  ;  after  some  progress  in  this  secmd 
passage  we  came  to  a  piece  of  water  now  called  the  badi 
of  the  Sybil,  and  were  transported  over  it  <mi  the  badu 
of  our  guides.  On  the  opposite  dde  the  ground  rises 
rapidly,  and  all  further  progress  is  precluded  by  the  fel- 
len  walls.  The  situation  and  appearance  of  this  cavern 
correspond  exacdy  with  the  description  of  Virril 
and  are  sufiicient  to  authorize  us  in  suppodng  it  to  be 
the  same  to  which  he  alludes,  if  he  had  any  rral  object 
in  view,  and  not  merely  a  general  imitation  of  Homen 
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^pelanoikaiUJvit,  yastoque  inuiunis  hiata 
Scrupea,  iutft  Ucu  nigro,  nenjonimque  tenehris. 

it  probaMy  branched  out  into  several  other  galleries, 
aiid.may  Imve  communicated  with  many  large  caverns, 
as  well  as  with  the  various  vaks  and  lakes  that  lie  so 
thick  on  thb  peninsula,  and  Once  perhaps  formed  the 
whole  scenery  of  the  infernal  re^ons,  so  beautifully 
colored  by  Vii^il.  !n  this  ease,  the  stream  which  we 
passed  might  possibly  have  represented  the  Acheron; 
and  indeed  die  black  surface  of  the  water ;  the  feeble 
glimmering  of  the  torches,  and  their  red  smouldering 
Atmes  hairiogt  in  their  own  stnoke  and  in  tlie  vapors  of 
.  the  place  ;  the  craggy-  vaults  olosang  over  us  and  losing 
therosebres  in  da^ess;  the  squalid  forms  of  our 
-guides  and.  attendants,  api>earing  and  disappearing  widi 
their  torches,  as  they  carried  us  over  one  by  one,  all 
seemed  well  adapteti  to  infernal  scenery,  and  were  ap- 
propriate appendages  of  .the  entrance  mto  the  regions 
of  the  dead.' 

Per  spcluncas,  saiis  stmctas  asperis,  pehdentibus, 
Mftifmis;  iibirundacoiiatatcrasfiacaliKO  inferum. 

'  £Bn.  ap.  Cic.  PCusc. 

Homer  places  the  CimmedansinitbesesybterraneoiiS 
abodes. 

"Eifct  ft  K.ittntf!tH  (tlfSf  i'Bftit  *«  -»»>'«  " 

'HlAi**-  0Milit'iwiHf%iTiu  acroM-rir, 
Oif  <*«i  «"  rrtlx^fi  'A  ••^"»'  ■«'»^"'«< 
Oi«  iria  2'^  jvi  yiSa.'  ww'  tif^tiin  ^fvrfitlCffrm' 
AAA*  «»i  pij  "W  Ti'r-nw  iuhtlTi  fiftTtir,. 

OdlfSS,  21. 

This  description  notwithstoiding  its  psfctical  splendor, 
.may.  possible  Jje  grounded  on  reality.*    We  may  easily 

•  Pliny  places  the  city  of  the  CimmerianB  on  the  banks  of  tli« 
•Sveruus,  and  Putus  represents  them  as  a  re&l  people  who  ieha- 
VOL.  I.  66 
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concf  ive  that  in  an  early  and  half-sav^  state  ef  society, 
men  might  have  preferred  caverns  so  laigc  and  commo- 
dious to  such  hovels  as  they  were  then  capable  of 
erecting :  and  there  are  many  instances  on  lecora  of  hu- 
man bemgs  in  considerable  numbers  inhabiting  such 
receptacles.  Not  to  speak  of  the  barbarous  inhabitanta 
of  the  north,  nor  of  some  of  the  semi-barbarians  of  the 
south,  vpho  have  chosen  to  live  under  ground  ;  even 
the  polished  Romans  themselves  seem  sometimes  to 
liave  fffeferred  grottos  to  their  palaces*,  as  we  may  col- 
lect from  an  expression  of  Senecaf  >  and  from  the  ac- 
count which  Strabo  gives  of  a  place  on  or  near  the 
road  Ifom  Rome  to  Naples,  called  Spelunta.  TTiis 
place  is  now  by  corruption  turned  into  Sper&mga^  and 
ties  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cacubtu,  on  the  promontory 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Locus  Fundanut, 
about  MXteen  miles  from  Hrracma.  Of  the  many  ca- 
verns here  ^tuate,  containing  m^ificent  and  sumptu- 
ous villas,  according  to  strabo  no  tnuf.  renuuns.  Tacitus 
speaks  <^  an  accident  which  ham>ened>  and  the  danger 
to  which  Tiboius  was  exposed  while  diakig  in  one  of 
tbem4 

h\  Malta  near  die  Citta  Veccfua  are  still  shewn  the 
vesti^  of  a  subterraneous  ciXv,  for  the  extoit  of  die 
galleries  and  the  regularity  of  the  streets  almost  entitle 
uie  place  to  this  i^pellation.  The  rock  is  not  (wly 
cut  mto  spacious  passages,    but  hollowed  out  into 

bited  deep  and  gloomy  dells.  Cimmerii  dlcnntur  hoiiiiiMS,<]ai 
frigoribuH  occupttu  tema  {incolunt,  quiles  faeraBt  inter  Bna 
et  CwnoA,  ID  es  re^ne  in  qu  cwvallis  aatia  emineati  jigs  or- 
cuindtta  est,  qme  neque  matutiDO  oeqiie  vespwtiiia  tempore  sale 
coBt^tur.  8iid>  coU  and  satdat  Tillies  are  commn  enovch  m 
Wales  And  Scotland,  but  we  are  ratbcr  siirprise«i  to  fisd  3iea 
discoTcred  by  tbis  gnmmariaB  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  N«|de>. 

■  Of  these  summer  crottos  some  mciniens  may  be  aeea  M 
tiie  bonlers  of  tMb  lake  of  Albaao. 

t  The  -expKssi<Hi  of  SenecB  alluded  to,  «e«  qua  dtfttttitt' 
•sttooa  qMeM  Jhierint,    Cotu,  id  .fielvunM^  k. 
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separate  houses  with  their  difierent  apartments,  and 
seems  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  a  considera- 
ble number  of  &nulies.  Such  an  abode  must  without 
doubt  have  been  gloomy ;  but  in  a  country  like  Maka, 
where  tibe  heat  is  intense,  and  the  refiection  from  thp 
chalky  soil  is  painful ;  where  there  is  little  verdure  and 
Still  less  shade  ;  gloom  and  coolness  under  ground  are 
perhaps  referable  togbve  and  beat  above. 

The  Cimmerians  seem  to  have  been  pven  to  the 
worship  c£  the  infernal  deities,  and  to  have  acted  as 
priests  and  interpreters  of  the  oracle  established  in  the 
centre  of  tbdr  subterraneous  abode.  This  superstition 
was  {Hobably  of  a  very  lucrative  nature,  and  according- 
fy  survived  the  fall  of  those  vho  first  established  it,  and 
seems  to  have  continued,  though  gradually  declining, 
almost  down  to  the  time  of  the  C^Bsars.  No  country  13 
better  adapted  to  the  practice  c^  such  a  s}'stem  of  im- 
poation,  or  more  iavorable  to  the  illuMons  by  which  it 
IS  carried  on.  Deep  caverns,  the  extent  and  outlets  of 
which  were  known  only  to  the  priests  who  inhabited 
them ;  subterraneous  vfaters,  sometimes  collected  in  cold 
stagnant  pools,  and  at  other  times  boiling  up  in  hot  foun- 
tains ;  hollow  sounds,  sulphureous  vapors,  and  sudden 
flames,  the  natural  efiects  of  fire  always  active  though  nc4 
always  viable  in  this  volcanic  region,  are  circumstances 
wonderfully  calculated  to  work  stroi^ly  upon  the  ima- 
ejnation,  and  aid  the  operations  of  necromantic  art. 
However,  about  the  era  of  Augustus,  the  li^t  of  sci' 
ence  had  penetrated  even  these  recesses,  and  banbhed 
thence  the  priests,  the  oracle,  and  all  the  phantoms 
they  had  conjured  up ;  and  tlie  grotto  of  Avernus 
fcffmerly  the  haunt  of  the  dead,  was  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  living,  and  converted  by  Cocceius  into 
a  subterraneous  communication  between  PuteoU  and 
Ctarue.  How  long  this  passage  remained  open,  or 
wheflier  obstructed  by  time  or  by  volcanic  convulsions, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  :  to  re-open  it  would  be  an 
operation  iHtibably  of  no  great  difficult,  though  of 
coD^erable  expense ;  and  evil  perhaps  of  too  great  a 
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magnitude  to  be  coanterbakuiced  by  t}te  g^dficfldkm 
which  it  might  aflbrd  to  public  curiosity.* 

We  itturricd  by  the  fiath  by  which  we  came,  leav- 
ing the  LuCrinul  on  out  right,  and  Motile  Jiluobd  n^Dg 
on  our  left,  and  crossing  the  mote,  of  Hercole*  we  tc- 
embark^d,  and  proceeded  ?lbng  the  coast  to  Baip. 
The  bay  of  Baia  is  a  semicirculaf  recess  just  oppostc 
the  harbor  of  Puzzwilo,  and  aboat  three  mites  (istant 
from  it.  It  is  lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  erf  the 
Vilbs  and  the  baths  of  tTie  Romans ;  some  aldtance  A 
considerable  way  out,  and  (hough  now  undo-  the  wat€s 
are  easily  distmguishable  in  fine  weather.  The  taste  fot 
building  in  the  craters  attd  encroaching  on  the  sea,  to 
which  Hoface  alludes,  fe  exem^rfied  in  a  very  sftrikmg 
manner  all  alon^  this  coastf.  The  first  object  tbat  at- 
tracts the  attention,  and  b  pointed  out  by  thfe  guides, 
are  the  baths  catted  the  Terme  di  Nerone.  Tfcis  empe- 
ror liad  heffi  a  magnificeilt  villa,  and  had  prcqeeted  or, 
as  SuetoniusJ  says,  commenced,  a  reservoir  in  trhicb 
he  intended  to  collect  all  the  hot  waters  Aat  spriog  ^ 
at  or  near  Baia.  This  edifice  was  to  have  ext^ided 
from  Misenus  to  the  lake  Avertms,  a  distance  cf  ttece 
tniles  and  a  half  in  a  direct  line,  and  mofc  than  four  in- 
cluding the  windings  of  die  coast ;  it  was  to  have  beeil 
tined  with  porticos  and  roofed.  However,  there  isnopar- 
ticular  reason  (unless  we  admit  the  traditionary  appeBa- 
tioh  of  the  place  to  be  such)  for  Suppowng  tfiat  the  baths 
in  question  belonged  to  this  Wotk,  or  forttted  aay  part 
bf  the  villa  of  Nero.    This  villa  was  at  ot  neat  B^iKi. 

f  The  lake  of  Avernus  with  the  ncighbning  Lucrinns  are  lib 
thatof  Agnano,  infected  in  the  hot  montha  b;  the  flax  deposited 
in  them ;  an  eril  which  calls  loudly  for  the  inteiftteDce  of  tte 
{lOT^nment. 

t  Marisqne  Buis  t^gtrepentis  uif|ea 

SummoTere  liftora, 
Pamm  locat)le8  fcontinente  lipa. 

Ctarw.  ii.  13. 

i  Seat.  Nero,  31, 
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The  baths  wc  are  now  contemirfating,  consisf  of  seve- 
ral galleries  worked  through  the  rock,  and  termjii^ngin 
a  fountain  of  boiling  water.  The  vapor  ihat  arises  ft^wn 
this  fountain  fiUs  the  whole  cavern  and  is  so  hot  and  op* 
presbive  as  to  render  the  approach  diffici^  to  persons 
not  accustomed  to  the  effects  of  steam.  The  guides 
however  run  to  it  to  fetch  some  of  its  water.  The  g^- 
leries  »■€  high,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  two  persons 
to  pass  without  inconvenience.  There  are  also  some 
apartments  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  bathers.  These  minend  waters  seem  to  per* 
vade  the  whole  region ;  they  ooze  through  the  rocks, 
irork  thee*  way  under  the  sands,  and  heat  them  even  to  - 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  They  have 
been  known,  and  their  utility  has  been  experienced  for 
more  than  t%vo  thousand  years ;  they  were  never  proba< 
bly  more  neglected  than  they  are  at  present ;  no  care  is 
taken  to  collect  tliem ;  no  buildings  have  been  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitants.  The  Neapolitans 
behold  with  indifference  all  the  beauties  and  all  the  trea- 
sures of  their  coasts. 


Varia  circum  oblectaniina  vitte 
Vaporiferu,  blandissima  Iitton,  Batas. 

BUUua.  8ylv.  m. 

From  the  Therma  we  advanced  to  a  little  projection 
.pf  the  shore,  on  which  stands  an  edifice  octagonal  on 
the  outside,  but  within  circuLu-,  called  at  present  7>m- 
plo  di  Venere.  Behind  this  edifice  are  a  rai^  of  apart- 
ments called  the  Camere  dt  Venere;  they  are  omament- 
-cd  with  basso  relievos  in  stucco,  which  are  said  to  have 
some  merit  in  point  of  execution,  but  arc  of  too  obscene 
a  nature  to  admit  examination.  Venus  had  a  tem- 
ple on  this  coast,  and  it  was  so  placed  between  the  Lu- 
crine  lake  and  Baice  as  to  take  its  name  occasionally 
from  either,  as  Indeed  the  bay  itself  in  which  it  stood 
tvas  somotimes  called  Baianus  and  sometimes  Lucri- 
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Dus*.  We  have  no  data  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 
preciBe  spot  on  wtuch  this  edifice  stood,  but  we  tn^ 
confidendj  aver  that  no  site  could  be  better  adtqited  to 
it  than  thit  as^gned  by  popular  tradition.  Venus  pre- 
«ded  over  this  coast  iuid  all  its  bays,  its  baths,  its  foun- 
tains, and  its  lakes ;  she  had  deserted  Paphot  and  C^* 
thera,  and  settled  with  all  her  train  of  loves  and  ^xxts, 
on  the  delicious  sh(»c  of  Saiie.  A  sky  for  ever  serene, 
seas  never  ruffled,  perpetual  sprmg  and  eternal  verdure, 
<■  may  be  supposed  to  have  aUured  the  goddess  to  her 
new  abode ;  but  her  actual  influence  appeared  in  the  ge- 
neral manners  and  amusements  of  the  place, — in  scenes 
f)f  revelry,  bacchanalian  songs,  wanton  groups  and  dSa- 
minate  mu^c  "  Videre  ebrios  per  littora  crrantes,  et 
commessadones  nav^andum  et  symphontanim  canti- 
bus  perstrepentes  lacus  et  alia,  quae  velut  soluta  legibus 
luxuria  non  tantum  peccat,  sed  publicat,  quid  necessc 
cstt" 

No  Mtuation  is  more  appropriate  to  the  temple  of 
ttus  presiding  divipity  than  this  little  promonttny, 
whose  jutting  pomt  commands  the  v^olc  bay.  with  aO 
its  scenery  of  hills,  towns,  lakes,  and  vilhu. 

Litus  butft  umnm  Veneris ! 
BauB  BuperbR  blanda  dona  utare,- 


At  a  little  distance  from  the  temple  (X  Venus  rises 
another  circular  edifice,  vaulted  and  lighted  from  ^)ove 
like  the  Pantheon,  and  still  further  on,  another  xxaAj 
similar ;  diis  latter  is  called  the  temple  of  Diana^  as  die 

*  I  must  here  obaerre,  that  Cluvtrins  upon  tiiw  as  upon  an- 
otiier  occasion  which  I  noticed  above,  seems  to  take  the  expresaiaa 
of  poetry  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  geographical  prose.  Me 
must  have  preceived  diat  Satis,  Cumm,  LucritM*,  and  Jhanxt 
extend  their  appellation  far  beyond  their  natond  Koiits,  and 
aometimea  include  the  whole  vicinity.  He  himaelf  observes,  that 
the  sprigs  of  BaioB  were  once  called  Jlqua  Cumtam,  and  quotes 
Lucretius  to  prove  it. 

\  Saeca,  E[nst  It. 
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former  is  termed  the  temfde  of  Mercury ;  ^  traces  of 
conduits  for  ccHiveying  water  to  all  their  apartmehts, 
and  tbeir  situation  on  a  coast  where  baths  were  proba- 
bly in  more  estimation  and  request  than  temples,  iiir- 
nish  a  very  plausible  pretext  to  the  supposition  of  their 
being  Therma.  Their  shattered  forms,  shaded  here 
and  Uiere  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  rising  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea  (HI  a  coast  so  beautiful,  yet  so  sohtary,  pro- 
duce a  fine  and  uncommon  eSect. 

Advancing  southward,  we  passed  under  the  castle  of 
BaisB  ;*  a  fortress  (m  the  brow  of  a  rocky  precipice, 
ridng  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  and 
forming  the  point  of  a  little  [vomontoiy.  Its  appear- 
ance at'  a  distance  is  rather  splendid  and  majestic, 
owing  to  its  ^ze  and  the  rich  color  of  the  st<Hie  (^  which 
it  is  built 

Somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  t£  a  mile  beyond 
Baie,  diere  rises  almost  on  the  beach,  a  semicircular 
building,  with  a  gallery  within,  adcsned  with  basso  re> 
lievos  in  stucco;  popular  tradition  ennobles  this  edifice 
with  the  appellation  of  the  tomb  of  Agrippina.  The 
reader  may  recollect  that  this  empress,  mer  having  es- 
caped the  fate  intended  i<x  her  atsea  on  her  return  from 
Baue.,  was  ccmveyed  to  her  own  villa  on  the  Lucrine 
lake,  and  shortly  after  murdered  there:  ^at  was  burnt 
I»ivatety,  and  her  tomb,  which  was  erected  after  the 
death  t^Nero,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the  hill 
near  the  road  to  Misenus,  corresponded  rather  mth  her 
misfiartunes  dian  with  her  rankf. 

Bcax^  indeed,  was  not  only  the  seM  of  voluptuous- 
ness, but  sometimes  also  the  theatre  of  cruelty ;  two 

*  Bote  ia  Mud  to  derire  its  name  frooi  one  of  the  compuiooil 
ofUljMea. 

Sedes  Ithace«a  BoiJ.  mSAvt. 

tTacAnn.siv.  4,5,6,  and  7 — ^ThereissomethincawfalKBd 
terrific  in  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  heard  on  the  oeiriiboriDg  hills, 
and  m  the  aighUj  lamentationB,  supposed  to  issue  irom  the  tomb 
of  Agrippina.  (Cep.  tO.)  Nero  fled— ObvarubatHr  maiia  UUob 
fA  lilorum  grsiit  aspectus ! 
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vioes  intimately  allied,  and  not  unfrequentlj  moat  nolo- 
rioudy  displayed  in  places  whence  the  smiling  features 
of  nature  might  seemtoiiave  banished  at  leaat  the  lat- 
ter. The  murder  of  a  parent,  the  b^trarous  termina- 
tion of 'the  feast  of  Coracalla,  and  the  secret  executions 
0f  the  island  of  Cc^ref ,  only  shew  what  a  monster  man 
becomes  when  his  power  is  equal  to  his  malignity. — 
The  -supposed  tomb  -of  Agrippina  may  pobsHJy  be  a 
part,  perhaps  the  theatre,  of  the  villa  of  jSaulu,  which 
once  belonged  to  Hortensius,  and  was  afterivards  the 
favorite  resort  of  some  of  the  Emperors,  and,  upon  this 
occaaon,  the  scene  of  the  last  interview  between  Nov 
and  Ins  mother. 

Under  the  little  promontory  of  Batdts,  sfft  the  Cento 
-Camfrelle,  a-nomber  c^  grottos,  opening  in  front  to  the 
sea,  communicating  with  each  other  within,  and  iKancb. 
ing  out  into  several  long  galleries,  that  form  a  sort  of 
labyrinth.  Their  object  is  not  known  ;  they  may  have 
been  reseevoirs  of  iresh  water,  or  perlraps  mere  sub- 
structions supporting  some  edifice.  Ascending  tbc 
■iiill,  we  caine  to-lhe  Piscina  MirabUe,  a  subterraneous 
-edifice,  vaulted,  and  divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades. 
Its  'date,  author  and  destination  are  equally  unknown. 
Some  antiquaries  suppoee  H  to  have  lx«n  a  fish-posid, 
-as  its  present  appellation  imports,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  great  villas  that  rose  on  this  eminence,  peiiiaps  to 
'that  of  Lucullus,  who  is  said  to  have  spared  no  ex. 
pense  in  the  erection  of  such  receptacles.  Others  ima- 
gine, tliat  it  was  intended  as  a  cistern  of -fresh  water  for 
'the  supply  of  the  fleet,  while  it  lay  in  the  pent  of  Mise- 
<nu6,' situated  immediately  under  the  lull,  on  which  the 
Piscina  Mirabile  stands.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  add 
■one  conjecture  mwt:  to  the  preceding,  I  sboiUd  be 
tempted  to  ask,  whether  this  artificial  cavern,  and  many 
amilar  works  in  the  same  direction,  may  not  be  parts 
■of  that  vast' reservoir  (to  which  I  have  already  alluded) 
fanned  aadicommenced  by  Nero,  but  never  finisbedi 
Its'magnitude,  proportions,  and  elevation,  arc  all  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  announce  the  opulence  and  magu^. 
cence  of  its  author ;  while  its  vaults  and  arcades  cocrcs. 
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pond  precisely  with  the  account  given  of  that  Empe- 
iw'jj  projected  edifice — "  Inchoabat,"  says  Suetonius, 
"  piscinam  a  Miseno  ad  Avemum  lacum,  contectam, 
porticiAut  conclusam,<{uo  quidquid  tolls  Bmis  calidarum 
esset,  converteretur."* 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  we  stood,  the  port  of 
Misenus  expands  inwards,  and  protected  by  high  lands 
on  either  ^de,  fonns  a  haven,  tranquil,  though  not  veiy 
capacious.  It  was  made  by  Augustus,  the  principal 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  by 
hs  central  and  commanding  situation,  is  extremely  well 
calculated  for  every  naval  object.  It  is  separated  at  its* 
extremity  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  from  the  Mare 
morto  ;  through  this  neck  a  canal,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge,  opens  a  communication  between  the  two  basins, 
which  anciendy  may  probably  have  formed  parts  of  the 
same  port.  On  the  side  opposite  this  canal  to  the  west, 
another  bed  of  sand  protects  the  Mare  morto  from  the 
incursions  of  the  sea ;  while  the  lofty  promontory  of 
Misenus  on  the  south,  and  the  mountains  called  Proa- 
da  and  Sehaggi  on  the  north,  cover  it  from  eveiy 
rougher  breeze. 

Along  its  shores,  under  the  sheUer  pf  these  hills,  lay 
extended  the  Elysian  fields,  Campi  EUsi  f  They  are 
shaded  by  mulberries  and  poplars,  garlanded  by  fes- 
toons of  vines,  famied  by  sea  breezes  from  the  south, 
refreshed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mare  morto  that  eat  into 
the  shore,  and  form  numberless  creeks  and  recesses  ; 
and  their  lonely  paths  are  lined  on  all  sides  by  tombs, 
intermingled  with  cypresses.  Such  a  scene,  by  its  se- 
eluded  twauty,  its  alence,  and  its  tranquillity,  might  at- 
tract  the  living ;  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times 
abandoned  to  the  dead,  and  from  the  sepulchres  that 
adorn  it,  and  the  undisturbed  repose  that  seems  to  reign 
over  it,  it  resembles  a  region  secluded  from  the  intru- 
aon  of  mortals,  and  placed  above  the  influence  of  hu- 
man  vicissitude  and  agitation. 

•  Nero,  SI. 
TOl      I.  67 
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SemoU  a  nostril  rebus  sejunctaque  longe. 

Imk.  i.  59. 

The  solitude  of  the  place,  its  destination,  and  therccd- 
kction  of  Villi's  description,  diffuse  a  certain  melan- 
choly over  the  mind,  and  dispose  it  imperceptibly  to  re- 
flection and  musing. 

Such  are  the  Elysian  fields,  a  name  tlwt  sounds  so 
harmoniously  to  the  ears  of  the  clasac  youth,  and  c^iois 
so  many  enchanting  scenes  to  his  ima^nation.  He  will 
be  disappointed  in  reading  the  description,  and  little  less 
so  in  contemplating  the  realit}-.  In  the  splendor  of  a 
Neapolitan  firmament,  he  will' seek  in  vain  ibrthat /-£#•- 
pie  hght  so  delightful  to  liis  boyish  fancy;  and  on  the 
sandy  beadi  of  the  Mare  morto,  he  will  discover  no 
traces  of  the  chrystal  Eridanua ;  he  will  look  to  no  pur- 
pose for  meadows  ever  green,  rills  ahcays  full,  and 
banks  and  hillocks  of  downy  moss.  The  truth  is,  Vir- 
gil improves  and  embellishes  whatever  he  touctes; 
Kindled  by  the  contemplation  of  nature,  his  genius  rises 
above  her,  and  gives  to  her  features,  charms  and  beau- 
ties of  his  own  creation.  The  hills,  the  groves,  the 
laths,  he  copied  from  the  scenery  now  before  us ;  but 
le  waters  them  with  purer  streams ;  lie  calls  up  unfiid- 
ing  flowers  to  grace  them  ;  and  he  l^hts  them  with  a 
new  sun,  and  milder  constellations. 

We  turned  with  regret  from  a  spot  so  celebrated,  and 
came  to  the  rocky  promontory  of  Mtscnus.  It  is  hol- 
lowed into  vast  grots  and  caverns,  intended  ancicntly 
perhaps  for  baths,  and  perhaps  for  docks  for  ship-build- 
mg.  The  town,  it  is  supposed,  stood  on  the  sumnut 
of  the  promontory ;  its  site  is  marked  by  masses  of  ruins 
and  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre ;  unless,  with  some  anti- 

3uariesi  we  choose  to  cwiader  these  scattered  heaps  as 
le  remains  of  one  or  other  of  the  villas  so  numerous  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Mtsenus.  The  [witici- 
pal  and  most  extensive  of  these  seats  was  that  of  Lu- 
cuUus,  afterwards  occupied  by  Tiberius.  Phsedrus  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  situate  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
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hill,  as  it  not  only  commanded  the  adjacent  coasts,  but 
extended  its  view  to  the  seas  of  Sicily.*  This  viUa 
with  its  gardens  and  porticos,  must  have  occupied  a  con- 
siderable spdie,  and  left  but  httle  room  for  the  town, 
which  of  course  must  have  been  dtuated  lower  down  and 
probably  on  the  sea  shore.  That  such  indeed  was  its 
real  site,  we  may  infer  in  opposition  to  the  common  opi- 
nion, from  Pliny  the  younffer,  who  says  that  the  house 
\rfiich  he  and  his  mother  inhabited,  was  separated  by  a 
small  court  from  the  sea.  "  Residimus  m  area  domflsj 
quje  mare  a  tectis  modico  spatio  dividebat."t  The  hill 
that  forms  the  point  of  the  promontory  is  steep  and  lofty. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  bear,  as  is  frequently  i^pre- 
sented,  any  appearance  of  a  mausoleum,  nor  can  I  be* 
lieve  that  VirgU  had  any  suc^  imaginary  resemblance  m 
view ;  he  probably  adopted  a  popular  tradidon,  when  he 
placed  the  tomb  of  Misenus  on  its  base.J 
Mante  sub  aerio  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  ilia 
Dicitur,  teternumque  tenet  per  SKCula  nomen. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  most  of  the  points 
and  promontories  represented  by  the  Roman  poet  as 
monuments  of  great  personages  or  illustrious  events, 
still  retain  their  ancient  appellations,  while  so  many  other 
titles  and  names,  in  many  respects  moit  important,  have 
gradually  yielded  to  modern  substitutions  and  sunk  into 
obUvion.  Is  this  difference  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  poetry,  and  have  the  latter  perished  because 
not  recorded  in  verse  ?  '*  Carent  quia  vate  sacro. " 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died. 

As  the  evening  approached  we  re-embarked,  and 
crossing  the  bay  laoded  at  Pozxuola,  aod  thence  pro* 

♦  Cxsar  Tiberius,  naum  petens  Neapolim 
In  Misenensem  villain  venisset  suam 
Quas  raonte  Bummo  posita  Lucullimanu 
Prospectat  Siculnm  et  prospicit  Tuscum  mare 

it.  Fak.  r. 
t  vi.  20. 

I  SotitMia,  Uala,  and  Strabo  ascribe  this  appellation  to  tiie 
swue  origin  aa  VirgH ;  m4  «s  thejr  w«re  Keftrlj  contemporaries 
wiUi  tliat  poet,  tiiey  cannot  be  supposed  to  hare  adopted  one  of  liis 
poetical  fictions  as  an  historical  anecdote. 
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cet;:ded  to  the  Solfatara,  which  lies  about  a  tnik  iKHih' 
east  of  the  town.  This  appellation,  is  a  ccoruption  of 
Sulphttrata,  and  is  given  to  an  oval  plain,  exta^ing  tm 
an  eminence,  but  suTToundcd  on  all  ^es^  an  elevated 
border  resembling  a  rampart.  The  shattocd  hills  that 
form  this  rampart  are  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and 
heated  by  a  subterranean  fire.  They  are  destmite  of  aH 
verdure  and  all  appearances  of  vegetation.  The  plain 
below  b  a  pale  yellow  surface  of  sulphureous  marie, 
thrown  like  a  vault  over  an  abyss  of  fire.  Its  heat  al- 
most scorches  the  feet  of  those  who  pass  over  h,  and 
the  wcH-kings  of  the  fiimace  beneath  are  heard  distinctly 
throu^  it.  A  stamp  or  the  rolling  of  a  stone  o\'er  it 
rebellows  in  hollow  murmiu^  weStening  as  they  de- 
scend till  they  lose  themselves  iu  the  vastness  of  the 
abyss  below.  Sulphureous  exhalations  rise  from  the  ere* 
vices ;  and  from  an  orifice  at  one  of  the  extremities  a 
thick  vapor  by  day,  and  a  pale  blue  flame  by  nig^t,  burst 
fcHlh  ^vith  a  murmuring  sound  and  great  impetuosity. 
This  ever  burning  plaui  is  supposed  to  have  been  an> 
ciently  called  the  Forum  Vulcanu  It  is  described  in  a 
poetical  but  accurate  manner  by  Petronius  Arbiter,  and 
ver^  appropriately  made  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  ap- 
parition of  Pluto. 

Est  locoB  exciBO  penitus  demeftaa  hiato, 
Porthenopea  inter  magnteque  Dicarchidos  arw* 
Cocj^  perfusUB  aqufi,  nam  8[uritus  extra 
Qui  fiirit  eSiisuB,  funeata  spat^tur  testu. 
Kon  htec  autuiuio  tellua  viret,  aut  alit  herlias 
Cesmte  IstuH  ager :  oon  vemo  persoDa  cantu 
Moilia  (liscordi  strepito  wrgulta  loquautar  ; 
8ed  chaos  et  nij;ra  squalleiitia  pumice  aaia 
Oaudent,  ferali  circumtumulato  cnpreasii. 
Has  inter  sedes,  Ditii  pater  extuUt  ora 
Bistonun  flammiB  et  caiut  sparsa  favilla. 

The  tombs  and  the  cypresses  to  which  the  poet  al- 
ludes bOTdered  the  road  thai  leads  fix)m  Puteolt  to  Na- 
ples, as  also  that  called  the  Via  Campana,  now  Strada 
di  Campagna,  which  enclose  the  Solfatara  between 
them,  and  are  at  no  great  distanc  from  its  southern 
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and  western  extremities.  Milton  seems  to  have  ta- 
ken some  features  of  his  infernal  regions  from  this  le- 
positwy  of  fire  and  sulphur.  The  (treary  plain — the  . 
seat  of  desolation — the  land  that  hunted  with  solid,  as  the 
lake  ivith  Uqiad,fire — tfw  singed  bottom  all  involved  with 
stench  and  smoke — the  uneasy  steps  aver  the  bttmmg 
marie — the  fiery  deluge  fed  v/ith  ever  burning  sulphur^ 
compose  when  united  a  picture  poetical  and  sublime  in- 
deed, but  not  inaccurate,  of  the  Solfatara.  The  truth 
is  that  aU  the  great  poets,  from  the  days  of  Vii^il  down 
to  the  present  period,  liave  borrowed  some  of  their  ima- 
gery from  the  scenery  which  now  surrounds  us,  and 
nave  graced  their  poems  with  its  beauties,  or  raised 
them  with  its  sublimity.  Every  reader  knows  that 
Silius  Italicus  has  descnbed  most  of  them,  and  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  with  studied  and  blameable  mbute- 
ness  ;  that  Martial  alludes  to  them  with  rapture,  and  that 
Statius  devotes  the  most  pleasing  of  his  poems  to  their 
charms.  Dante  has  btMTowed  some  of  the  horrors  of 
'  his  Inferno  from  their  fires  and  Stations ;  and  Tasso 
has  spread  their  freshness,  their  verdure,  and  their  sere- 
nity  over  the  enchanted  gardens  (^  lus  Armida. 

Acque  Btagnanti,  mobili  cristalli, 
Fior  v&ri  et  varie  piante,  herbe  divers^, 
Apricbe  collinette,  ambroBe  valli, 
Selve,  e  spelunche  in  una  viBta  oSene. 

Canto  xri.  9. 

Some  days  after,  we  made  an  excursion  to  Curme. . 
The  road  leads  first  to  Poxztwlo,  and  thence  ascending 
flie  hills  passes  by  the  site  of  Cicero's  Academic  villa, 
nins  at  me  foot  of  Mount  Gaums  on  the  right,  then 
crosses  the  mountains  that  command  the  Avemus  en 
the  left,  and  traver»ng  the  ^te  (^  the  ancient  forest  that 
surrounded  that  lake,  terminates  at  the  Area  feUce. 
Tliis  anoent  mass  is  a  sort  of  lofry  wall,  with  a  gate 
way  throu^  it ;  supposed  by  scone,  to  be  one  of  the 
gates  of  Cttffiif ,  and  by  others,  the  remains  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo.    The  view,  which  to  the  south  com- 
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nuuids  all  the  scenery  described  in  our  laat  excur^onj 
fixes  the  attention  however  on  an  object  of  no  great 
beauty,  a  white  tower  to  the  northwest,  standing  cm  (be 
^  shore,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  distant,  near  a 
lake  and  almost  surrounded  with  a  forest.  That  tower 
Aands  on  the  ute  of  the  ancient  latemum  ;  the  neigfi- 
boring  lake  is  the  Uteminapalus  and  the  forest  the  Gal- 
Imaria  Pinus. 

The  shuation  of  Litemum  is  neither  beautiful  nx 
healthy,,  but  its  name  is  ennobled  by  the  residence  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  who  passed  there  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  a  voluntary  exile,  in  obscurity,  rural  labor,  and 
philosophical  studies.  Whether  he  was  buried  at  Ij- 
tcrnum  or  not,  was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  in  Livius's 
time ;  however,  either  a  tomb  or  cenotaph  was  erected 
to  him  there,  and  a  stone  on  which  the  word  Patria  is 
still  legible,  is  supposed  to  have  contained  part  c^  die 
inscription*,  "Ingrata  patria,"  Sec.  and  gives  to  the  mo- 
dem  tower  the  appellation  of  Torre  di  Patria.  His  vil- 
la remained  in  ttu  time  of  Seneca,  and  seems  to  have 
been  built,  with  great  solidity,  and  surrounded  like  a 
^thic  castle  with  a  wall  and  towers.  A  ramput  was 
indeed  necessary,  as  it  stood  on  the  confines  of  the  Gal- 
Imaria  Pinus,  a  forest  at  one  time  the  abode,  and  at  all 
times  the  occasional  resOTt  of  bandittif.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  relates  an  anecdote  which  shews  both  the  neces^- 
ty  of  the  rampart,  and  the  veneration  shewn  to  the  per- 
son of  the  great  Africanusf.  The  same  autW  men- 
tions his  death  as  having  taken  place  at  Liternwn,  and 
cites  his  well-known  epitaph.     Perhaps  hb  ashes  were 


t  As  Seneca's  description  ia  curious,  it  maj  not  be  improperto 
insert  the  passaee. "  ViJi  villani  stnictam  lapiae  quatlrato ;  monnn 
circuindatumitjlvtt---turFeisq<iM>qt»einpropugn«GHluinvi)lteatriB- 
(|ae  subrectas ;  ciit«rnam  xoificiis,  ac  vir'^bus  subditm,  qav 
Kufiicere  in  usum  vel  euscitua  posset :  balneolum  angustom,  te- 
nebricosom,  ex  conaaetudioe  anti<pia,"  &c.— iSen.  Ep^  Ixxivi. 

}  Sc«  Va!.  Max.  I.ib.  v.  cap.  5. 
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first  interred  at  his  villa,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the 
family  sepulchre  in  Rome,  on  the  Via  Capena,  where  a 
sarcophagus  was  found  a  few  years  ago,  insciibed  with 
his  name.  Pliny  the  elder  speaks  of  some  olive  trees, 
and  of  a  very  flourishing  myrtle  planted  by  Scipio  Afii- 
Canus  as  still  exbting  at  Litemum  in  his  time*.  .  The 
Torre  di  Patria  may  not  only  occupy  the  site,  but  pos- 
sibly be  built  of  the  materials  of  Scipio's  villa. 

As  we  proceeded  we  were  shewn  a  temple,  dedicat- 
ed, it  is  said,  to  the  giants  whom  Hercules  defeated 
on  the  neighboring  Campi  Phlegrai.  The  size  of 
this  temple  does  not  correspond  with  its  tit]e.  Con- 
tinuing to  advance  towards  the  sea,  we  came  to  a  high 
craggy  rock  near  the  shore.  On  the  top  of  the  preci- 
pice stands  the  castle,  erected  in  the  middle  ages  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress.  In  tlie  side  of  this 
rock  are  two  great  chasms ;  in  one,  there  are  several 
steps  leading  upwards ;  the  other  tends  dou'nwards, 
was  formerly  lined  with  brictc,  and  seems  to  have  open- 
ed into  several  galleries.  This  cavern  is  now  called 
the  Grotto  of  the  Svbil,  and  is  probably  part  of  that 
celebrated  cavern.  The  grotto  existed  in  all  its  splendor 
in  the  year  one  hundred  and  five  of  the  Christian  f!ra, 
and  is  described  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  an  author  of 
that  period,  and  represented  by  him  as  an  immense 
cavity  cut  oyt  of  the  solid  rock,  large  as  a  Basilica, 
highly  polished,  and  adorned  with  a  recess  or  sanctuary 
m  which  the  Sybil,  seated  on  a  lofty  tribunal  or  throne. 
Uttered  her  oracles.  It  may  have  been  stript  of  its  orna- 
ments, disfigured  and  perhaps  materially  damaged  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  when  the  greater  temples, 
and  more  peculiar  seats  of  Pagan  superstition,  were 
demolished  as  objects  likely  to  foster  the  ancient  delu- 
sions. However,  though  depoiled  and  neglected,  the 
cavern  stilt  remained  entire,  till  the  fatal  and  most  des- 
tructive war  carried  on  by  Justinian  against  the  Goths  ; 
when  Narses,  the  imperial  general,  in  order  to  under- 
mine the  ramparts  of  the  fortress  erected  on  the  sum- 
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nut  of  the  rock,  ord^ed  his  engineers  to  woris  through 
the  roof  of  the  cavern  beneath,  and  thus  brought  donn 
the  wall,  towers,  and  even  gates,  of  the  fortress  into 
the  cavity,  which  in  Part  destroyoi,  and  in  part  filled 
it  with  rubbish*. 

The  grotto,  as  1  have  already  observed,  branched 
out  into  various  subterranean  galleries,  alluded  to  by 
Virg^,  under  the  appellation  of  approaches  and  portaltt 
which  furnished  tte  Sybil  with  ^e  means  of  fcrming 
those  tremendous  sounds,  that  in  the  moment  of  ins[H- 
ration  issued  irom  the  depths  of  the  cavem-f.  Of  these 
CHmmunications  two  only  are  now  viable ;  all  die 
others,  with  the  body  and  the  recesses  ch*  sanctuary  of 
the  temple,  are  filled  with  the  ruins  of  the  roof,  and  of 
the  walls. 

Excavations  m^t  here  be  made  to  advantage ;  Ok 
very  materials,  where  sea  carriage  is  at  hand,  are  doubt- 
less sufficient  to  pay  the  expense,  and  the  discovoies 
might  be  interesting  beyond  expres^on.  I  must  again 
.repeat  it,  if  Warburton's  conjecture  can  be  admitted, 
and  if  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  contained  such  scenes 
as  those  described  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Eneid,  no 
region  can  be  better  calculated  for  the  exhibiticm  than 
that  which  we  are  now  treading.  In  a  country,  where 
rocks  are  hollowed  by  nature  into  grottos  and  caverns ; 
where  there  are  several  deep  dells  and  hidden  recesses, 
as  Astroni  now,  and  once  perhaps  Avemtts  ;  where  vari- 
ous lakes  lie  concealed  in  the  depths  of  fw^sts  and  in 
the  cavities  of  mountains ;  where  fires  and  watas  are 
ever  working,  under  all  their  pos^ble  forms ;  where  the 
land  sometimes  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  and  at  other 
times  the  sea  wmds  itself  into  the  very  bosom  of  ^ 
land ;.  in  such  a  country,  particularly  when  diinly  inha- 
bited as  in  the  early  ages,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  <^»eii 
secret  communications,  and   to   conduct  the   adept 

*  Vide  AgathiBB  Hist  i.  apud  CIut. 

t  Escisum  Enlxnctelatus  ingens  mpis  in  antrum 
QuolatidDcirDt  adituiceabim,  ostia  centnDi 
Unde  ruunt  to^em  voces,  responsa  SibrllK. 

Mnai,  Ti.  43'  41. 
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through  successive  scenes  of  wonder,  now  buried  in 
darkness,  and  now  gleaming  with  light ;  here  infected 
viixh  sulphureous  exhalations,  and  there  refreshed  with 
gales  of  perfume  ;  sometimes  exhibiting  the  horrors  Of 
Tartarus,  and  at  other  times  displaying  the  delights  of 
flly^um  ? 

Cuma  was  founded  at  a  very  early  period  by  a  colo- 
ny  of  Greeks  from  Chakis  in  Eubaa,  and  from  Cuma 
in  Eolis  ;  as  it  was  the  first  Grecian  establishment  in 
Italy  in  point  of  time,  so  it  was  considered  for  many 
ages  as  the  first  also  in  power,  opulence  and  population. 
Its  overflowing  prosperity  spread  over  the  neighboring 
coastb,  and  first  Peuteolt,  and  afterwards  Naples,  owed 
their  oiigin  to  the  energy  and  the  enterprize  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Its  situation  was  favorable  to  commerce  and 
general  communication,  and  its  oracle,  its  sybil,  and  its 
temple,  attracted  votaries  and  vi^tants.  As  the  Roman 
power  extended,  that  of  Cuma  declined ;  till  without 
contest  or  warfare  the  city  gradually  adopted  the  inte- 
rests of  Rome,  and  its  inhabitants  wtre  honored  with 
the  title  of  Roman  citizens.  The  principal  cause,  how- 
ever, of  the  decay  of  Cuma  was  the  well-founded  par- 
tiality  of  the  Romans  to  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Bma, 
PuteoH,  and  Naples,  so  superior  in  beauty  and  salubri- 
ty to  the  flat,  mar^y  vicmity  of  the  former  city. — 
Though  Juvenal's*  cxpresaon  may  imply  only  a  com- 
parative  desertion  and  emptiness,  yet  ihc  decline  of 
Cuma  was  so  rapid,  that  in  the  sixth  century  it  appears 
to  have  been  reduced  to  a  tnere  fortress  seated  on  the 
rock,  which  formed  indeed  a  military  position,  but 
could  not  be  denominated  a  city.  Its  name  however 
still  remained,  and  we  find  it  mentioiled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  as  the  resort  of  robbers,'  rebels,  and 
banditti,  whose  depredations  at  length  provoked*  the 
vengeance  of  the  neighboring  cities,  and  occasioned  its 
total  destruction. 

Now  the  once  opulent  and  populous  Cuma  is  a  soli- 
tary wood ;  its  once  busy  streets  are  now  silent  alleys ; 

*  Vicuit.  .  .  Cnmis.    Juvenal,  iii. 
VOL.  I.  68 
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its  only  inhabitants  are  stags  and  wild  boars .  Here  al 
there  a  range  of  broad  smooth  stones  reminds  the  spm 
man  of  its  pavement,  and  some  mouldering  walls  ovei- 
grown  mth  vines  and  myrtles  are  the  only  vestiges  ot 
Its  existence. 

Tot  dRcnra,  artiiicuiiHiue  manus,  tot  nota  sepalchra 

Totque  pioa  cineres  una  rulna  preinjt. 

Etquerimur,  cUosl  Dostnc^  data  temporavitc 

Diflugiuatf  nrbes  mors  violenta  rapit! 
Nee  tu  aemper  eris,  quK  septem  amplecteris  arces  ; 

Nee  tu  quae  mediia  tetnula  surgis  aquis 
Et  te  (quia  putet  hoc  ?)  altris  mea,  durua  aratar 

Vertet }  et  Urbs,  dicet,  tuec  quoque  clan  f^it 

timmax.  Mieg-  Lib.  Ji.  9. 

The  forest  which  covers  CumA  is  a  royal  chace,  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  limits  of  that  city,  and  borders 
the  lake  of  rusaro,  the  ancient  Acherusta  pdiUy  lying 
to  the  south  towards  Jlfisenus.  This  lake  is  a  loi^ 
and  dxallow  sheet  of  water.  It  answers  very  exacdy  the 
description  of  it  g^ven  by  Strabo,  who  calk  it  a  muddy 
irruption  of  the  sea,  and  differs  as  widely  from  tbe 
splendid  picture  of  Lycophron,  who  represents  it, 

It  Iras  a  small  island  with  a  castle,  and  terminates  in  a 
pool  called  UAcqua  Morta.  We  proceeded  along  its 
banks  to  Baie,  ranged  once  more  over  the  delicious 
scenery  in  its  vicinity,  and  embarking  bent  our  course 
to  Procida. 


END   OF    vet.    I. 
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